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PREFACE. 


The  Work  here  offered  to  the  Public  consists 
of  papers  written  at  different  tiroes,  but  taking  their 
rise  from  the  following  occasion. 

About  e^hteen  years  ago  I.  was  informed,  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  then  living,  asserted  the  possibility 
of  deducing  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  puns 
from  association.  This  put  me  upon  considering 
the  power  of  assodation.  Mr.  Gay  published  his 
sentiments  on  this  matter,  about  the  same  time, 
in  a  Dissertation  on  the  Aindamental  Principle  of 
Virtue,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Law's  Trans- 
lation of  Archbishop  King's  Origin  of  Evil. 

From  inquiring  into  the  power  of  association,  I 
was  led  to  examine  both  its  consequences,  in  respect 
of  morality  and  religion,  and  its  physical  cause.  By 
degrees  many  disquisitions  foreign  to  the  doctrine 
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of  association,  or  at  least  not  immediately  connected 
with  it,  intermixed  themselves.  I  have  here  put 
together  all  my  separate  papers  on  these  subjects, 
digesting  them  in  such  order  as  they  seemed  natu- 
rally to  suggest;  and  adding  such  things  as  were 
necessary  to  make  the  whole  appear  more  complete 
and  systematical. 

I  think,  however,  that  I  cannot  be  called  a  system- 
maker,  since  I  did  not  first  form  a  system,  and 
then  suit  the  fiwts  to  it,  but  was  carried  on  by 
a  train  of  thoughts  from  one  thing  to  another, 
frequently  without  any  express  design,  or  even  any 
previous  suspicion  of  the  consequences  that  might 
arise.  And  this  was  most  remarkably  the  case,  in 
respect  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity ;  for  I  was  not 
at  all  aware,  that  it  followed  from  that  of  association, 
for  several  years  after  I  had  begun  my  inquiries ; 
nor  did  1  admit  it  at  last,  without  the  greatest 
reluctance. 

There  are  two  things  in  these  papers,  which 
require  a  particular  apology.  First,  The  imperfect 
state  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  reader. 
Secondly,  The  great  freedom  which  I  have  used  in 
respect  to  all  orders  of  men  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  Second  Part. 
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As  to  the  first ;  If  the  reader  will  be  so  favourable 
to  me  as  to  expect  nothing  more  than  hints  and 
conjectures  in  difficult  and  obscure  matters,  and  a 
short  detail  of  the  principal  reasons  and  evidences 
in  those  that  are  clear,  I  hope  he  will  not  be 
much  disappointed.  However,  be  this  as  it  will, 
I  have  in  one  part  or  other  of  these  papers  alleged 
all  that  I  know  material,  in  support  of  my  system ; 
and  therefore  am  now  desirous  to  recommend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  others. 

I  have  tried  to  reconcile  such  inconsistencies, 
real  or  apparent,  and  to  cut  off  such  repetitions 
and  redundancies,  as  have  arisen  from  my  writing 
the  separate  parts  of  this  work  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  situations  of  mind.  But  I  have 
still  need  of  great  indulgence  from  the  reader  on 
these  and  other  accounts. 

As  to  the  second  thing;  I  can  truly  say,  that 
my  free  and  unreserved  manner  of  speaking  has 
flowed  from  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  my 
heart  But  I  will  not  undertake  to  justify  all  that 
I  have  said.  Some  things  may  be  too  hasty  and 
censorious ;  or,  however,  be  unbecoming  my  place 
and  station.  I  heartily  wish,  that  I  could  have 
observed  the  true  medium.     For,  want  of  candour 
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is  not  less  an  offence  against  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
than  false  shame,  and  want  of  courage  in  his 
cause. 

Some  persons  may  perhaps  think,  that  I  ought 
not  to  have  delivered  my  opinions  so  freely  and 
openly,  concerning  the  necessity  of  human  actions, 
and  the  ultimate  happiness  of  all  mankind ;  hut 
have  left  the  reader  to  deduce  these  consequences, 
or  not,  as  should  appear  most  reasonable  to  him. 
But  this  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  a  dis- 
ingenuous procedure.  Besides,  these  tenets  appear 
to  me  not  only  innocent,  hut  even  highly  conducive 
to  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue  amongst  man- 
kind. However,  that  no  one  may  misapprehend 
me  to  his  own  hurt,  I  will  here  m^e  two  remarks 
by  way  of  anticipation. 

First,  then,  I  no  where  deny  practical  free-will, 
or  that  voluntary  power  over  our  affections  and 
actions,  by  which  we  deliberate,  suspend,  and 
choose,  and  which  makes  an  essential  part  of  our 
ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punishment ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  establish  it  (if  so  plain  a 
thing  will  admit  of  being  farther  established)  by 
shewing  in  what  manner  it  results  from  the  frame 
of  our  natures. 
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Secondly,  I  do  most  firmly  believe,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  will  be  exceedingly  great  both 
in  degree  and  duration,  t.  e.  infinite  and  eternal, 
in  that  real  practical  sense  to  which  alone  our 
conceptions  extend.  And  were  I  able  to  urge  any 
thing  upon  a  profane  careless  world,  which  might 
couTince  them  of.  the  infinite  hazard  to  which  they 
expose  themselves,  I  would  not  fail  to  do  it,  as 
the  reader  may  judge  evei^  from  those  passages  for 
which  I  have  above  apologized. 
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OBSERVATIONS   ON  MAN, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Man  consists  of  two  parts,  body  and  mind. 

The  first  is  subjected  to  our  senses  and  inquiries,  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  the  other  parts  of  the  exteraal  material  world. 

The  last  is  that  substance,  agent,  principle,  &c.  to  which  we 
refer  the  sensations,  ideas,  pleasures,  pains,  and  voluntary  motions. 

Seraationt  are  those  internal  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  arise 
from  the  impressions  made  by  external  objects  upon  the  several 
parts  of  our  bodies. 

All  our  other  internal  feelings  may  be  called  ideoi.  Some 
cf  these  appear  to  sjuiog  up  io  the  mind  of  themselves,  some  are 
SDggested  by  words,  others  arise  iu  other  ways.  Many  writers 
comprehend  teTuatiotu  under  idetu;  but  I  every  where  use  these 
words  in  the  senses  here  ascribed  to  them. 

The  ideas  which  resemble  sensations,  are  caUed  idea*  of  ttn- 
ufim .-  all  the  rest  may  therefore  be  called  inteUectttot  ideat. 

It  will  appear  in  the  course  of  these  observations,  that  the 
ideoM  of  tentation  ate  the  elements  of  which  all  the  rest  are 
compounded.  Hence  idea*  of  tetuation  may  be  termed  timple, 
inieiUetual  ones  cojnplex. 

The  pletuuret  tatipamt  are  comprehended  under  the  sensations 
and  ideas,  as  these  are  explained  above.  For  all  our  pleasures 
and  pains  are  internal  feelings,  and  conversely,  all  our  internal 
feelings  seem  to  be  attended  with  some  degree  either  oi  pleature 
01  pain.  However,  I  shall,  for  the  most  part,  give  the  names 
(tf  pkamre  and  paim  only  to  such  degrees  as  are  considerable ; 
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referring  all  low  evanescent  ones  to  the  head  of  mere  temations 
and  ideat. 

The  pleasures  and  pains  may  be  ranged  under  seven  general 
classes;  viz. 

I.  Sensation; 

8.  Imagination ; 

3.  Ambition; 

4.  Self-interest; 

5.  Sympathy; 

6.  Theopathy ;  and, 

7.  The  Moral  Sense ;  according  as  they  arise  from, 

1.  The  impressions  made  on  the  external  senses; 

2.  Natural  or  artificial  beauty  or  deformity ; 
S.  The  opinions  of  others  concerning  us ; 

4.  Our  possession  or  want  of  the  means  of  happiness,  and 
security  from,  or  subjection  to,  the  hazards  of  misery ; 

5.  The  pleasures  and  pains  of  our  fellow-creatures ; 

6.  The  affections  excited  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
Deity;  or 

7.  Moral  beauty  and  deformi^. 

I  The  human  mind  may  also  be  considered  as  endued  with  the 
/  faculties  of  memory,  imagination,  or  fancy,  underttandiny,  affec- 
;     lion,  and  will. 

Memory  is  that  faculty  by  which  traces  of  sensations  and  ideas 
recur,  or  are  recalled,  in  the  same  order  and  proportion,  accu- 
rately or  nearly,  as  they  were  once  actually  presented. 

When  ideas,  and  trains  of  ideas,  occur,  or  are  called  up  in  a 
vivid  manner,  and  vrithout  regard  to  the  order  of  former  actual 
impressions  and  perceptions,  this  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  power 
iA  imagination  ot  fancy. 

The  underMtanding  is  that  faculty  by  which  we  contemplate 
mere  sensations  and  ideas,  pursue  truth,  and  assent  to,  or  dissent 
from,  propositions. 

The  affections  have  the  pleasures  and  pains  for  their  objects ; 
•1  as  the  undentandiny  has  the  mere  sensations  and  ideas.  By  the 
affections  we  are  excited  to  pursue  happiness,  and  all  its  means, 
'    and  to  fly  from  misery,  and  all  its  apparent  causes. 

The  wilt  is  that  state  of  mind  which  is  immediately  previoua 
to,  and  causes,  those  express  acts  of  memory,  fancy,  and  bodily 
motion,  which  ate  termed  voluntary. 

The  motiont  of  the  body  are  of  two  kinds,  automatio  and 
voluntary.  The  automalic  motions  are  those  which  arise  from 
the  mechanism  of  the  body  in  an  evident  manner.  They  are 
called  automatic,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  motions  of  auto- 
mata, or  machines,  whose  principle  of  motion  is  within  them- 
selves. Of  this  kind  are  the  motions  of  the  heart,  and  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  bowels.  The  voluntary  motiom  are  those  which 
arise  from  ideas  and  affections,  and  which  therefore  are  referred 
to  the  mind ;  the  immediately  preceding  state  of  the  mind,  or  <^ 
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the  ideas  and  affections,  being  termed  mill,  as  noted  in  the  last 
article.  Such  are  the  actions  of  walking,  handling,  speaking,  &c. 
when  attended  to,  and  performed  with  an  express  design. 

This  may  serve  as  a  short  account  of  the  chief  subjects  con- 
EJdered  in  the  first  part  of  these  observations.  These  subjects 
are  so  much  involved  in  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  to  begin  any  where  upOn  clear  ground,  or  so  as  to 
proceed  entirely  &om  tbe  data  to  the  quaiita,  from  thii^s  known 
to  such  as  are  unknown.  I  will  endeavour  it  as  much  as  I  can, 
sod  for  that  purpose  shall  observe  the  following  order. 

First,  I  shall  lay  down  the  general  laws,  according  to  which 
the  sensations  and  motions  are  performed,  and  our  ideas  geae- 
rsled. 

Secondly,  I  shall  consider  each  of  the  sensations  and  motions 
in  particular,  and  inquire  how  far  the  phsnomena  of  each  illus- 
trate, and  are  illustrated  by,  the  foregoing  general  laws. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  proceed  in  like  manner  to  the  particular  pbas 
somena  of  ideas,  or  of  understanding,  affection,  memory,  and 
imagination ;  applying  to  them  what  has  been  before  delivered. 

I^tly,  I  shall  endeavonr  to  give  a  particular  history  and 
analysis  of  the  six  classes  of  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains ;  viz. 
those  of  imagination,  ambition,  self-interest,  sympathy,  theopatby, 
and  the  moral  sense. 
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ASSOCIATION  IN  GENERAL. 


,  Mr  chief  deugn  in  the  foUovring  chapter  is  briefly  to  explain, 
establish,  and  apply  the  doctriDes  of  vibratiotu  aud  astociatiott. 
The  first  of  these  doctrines  is  taken  from  the  hints  concerning 
the  performance  of  sensation  and  motion,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
has  given  at  the  end  of  his  Principia,  and  in  the  Questions  an- 
nexed to  his  Optics ;  the  last,  from  what  Mr.  Locke,  and  other 
ingenious  persons  since  his  time,  have  delivered  concerning  the 
influence  of  astociation  over  our  opinions  and  affections,  and  its 
use  in  exphuning  those  things  in  an  accurate  and  precise  way, 
which  are  commonly  referred  to  the  power  of  habit  and  custom, 
in  a  general  and  indeterminate  one. 

The  doctrine  of  vibrationt  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  no 
connexion  with  that  of  aaociation  ,■  however,  if  these  doctrines 
be  found  in  fact  to  contain  the  laws  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
powers  respectively)  they  must  be  related  to  each  other,  since 
the  body  and  mind  are.  One  may  expect,  that  vibratiotu  should 
infer  atmeialion  as  their  effect,  and  auociation  point  to  vibrationt 
as  its  cause.  I  will  endeavour,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  trace 
out  this  mutual  relation. 

The  proper  method  of  philosophizing  seems  to  be,  to  discover 
and  establish  the  general  laws  of  acUon,  affecting  the  subject 
under  consideration,  firom  certain  select,  well-defined,  and  well- 
attested  phfenomena,  and  then  to  explain  and  predict  the  other 
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pluenomena  by  these  laws.    This  is  the  method  of  analysis  and 
sjmtbeuB  recommended  and  followed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  execute,  with  any  accuracy,  what  the 
reader  might  expect  of  this  kind,  in  respect  of  the  doctrines  of 
vibratiofu  and  atiociation,  and  their  general  laws,  on  account 
of  the  great  intricacy,  extensive oess,  and  novelty  of  the  subject. 
However,  I  will  attempt  a  sketch  la  the  best  manner  I  can,  for 
the  service  of  future  inquiren. 


Prop,  I. — Hie  white  medullary  Sabttance  of  the  Brain,  tpinal 
MoTTOW,  and  the  Nervet  proceeding  from  them,  it  the  immediate 
ItutntmetU  ofSematum  and  Motion. 

Under  the  word  brain,  in  these  obserrations,  I  comprehend 
all  that  lies  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  >.  e.  the  cerebrum,  or 
brain  properly  so  called,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

This  proposition  seems  to  be  sufficiently  proved  in  the  writings 
of  physicians  and  anatomists ;  from  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  several  organs  of  the  human  body ;  from  experiments  on 
living  animals;  from  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  and  from  dis- 
sections of  morbid  bodies.  Sensibility,  and  the  power  of  motion, 
seem  to  be  conveyed  to  all  the  parts,  in  their  natural  state,  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  along  the  nerves.  These  arise  from 
the  medullary,  not  the  cortical  part,  everywhece,  and  are  them- 
selves of  a  white  medullary  substance.  When  the  nerves  of  any 
part  are  cut,  tied,  oi  compressed  in  any  considerable  degree,  the 
functions  of  that  part  are  either  entirely  destroyed,  or  much 
impaired.  When  the  spinal  marrow  is  compressed  by  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  vertebrie  of  the  back,  all  the  parU,  whoso  nerves 
arise  below  the  place  of  dislocation,  become  paralytic.  When  any 
considerable  injury  is  doas  to  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
brmn,  sensation,  voluntary  motion,  memory,  and  intellect,  are 
either  entirely  lost,  or  much  impaired ;  and  if  the  injury  be  very 
great,  this  extends  immediately  to  the  vital  motions  also,  t>».  to 
those  of  the  heart,  and  oigans  of  respiration,  so  as  to  occasion 
death.  But  this  does  not  hold  equally  in  respect  of  the  corUcal 
substance  of  the  brain*,  perhaps  not  at  all,  unless  as  far  as 
injuries  done  to  it  extend  themselves  to  the  medullary  substance. 
In  dissections  after   apoplexies,  palsies,   epilepsies,   and  other 
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distempers  afTectmg  the  sensaHona  and  motions,  it  is  usaal  to 
find  some  great  disorder  in  the  brain,  from  preternatural  tumours, 
from  blood,  matter,  or  serum,  lying  upon  the  brain,  or  in  its 
ventricles,  &c.  This  may  suffice  as  general  evidence  for  the 
present.  The  particular  reasons  of  some  of  these  phienomena, 
with  more  definite  evidences,  will  offer  themselves  in*the  course 
of  these  observations. 

Prop.  II. — The  white  medullary  Suhttance  of  the  Brain  it  also 
the  immediate  Itutrument,  by  which  Ideat  are  presented  to  the 
Mind :  or,  in  other  words,  whatever  Changes  are  made  in  this 
Substance,  corresponding  Changes  are  made  in  our  Ideas ,-  and 
vice  versd. 

The  evidence  for  this  proposition  is  also  to  be  taken  from  the 
writings  of  physicians  and  anatomists;  but  especially  from  those 
parts  of  these  writings  which  treat  of  the  faculties  of  memoiyt 
attention,  imagination,  &c.  and  of  mental  disorders.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest  from  hence,  that  the  perfection  of  our  mental 
faculties  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  this  substance ;  tbat  all 
injuries  done  to  it  affect  the  trains  of  ideas  proportionably ;  and 
that  these  cannot  be  restored  to  their  natural  course  tUl  such 
injuries  be  repaired.  Poisons,  spirituous  liquors,  opiates,  fevers, 
blows  upon  the  bead,  &c.  all  plainly  affect  the  mind,  by  first 
disordermg  the  medullary  substance.  And  evacuations,  rest, 
medicines,  time,  &c.  as  plainly  restore  the  mind  to  its  former 
state,  by  reversing  the  foregoing  steps.  But  there  will  be  more 
and  more  definite  evidence  offered  m  the  course  of  these  obser- 
vations. 

Prop.  IIT. — The  Sensationa  remain  in  the  Mind  for  a  short  time 
after  the  sensible  Objects  are  removed,  ' 

This  is  very  evident  in  the  sensations  impressed  on  the  eye. 
Thus,  to  use  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  words,  "  If  a  baming  coal  be 
nimbly  moved  round  in  a  circle,  with  gyrations  continually  re- 
peated, the  whole  circle  will  appear  like  fire  ;  the  reason  of  which 
IS,  that  the  sensation  of  the  coal,  in  the  several  places  of  that 
circle,  remains  impressed  on  the  sensurium  until  the  coal  return 
again  to  the  same  place.  And  so  in  a  quick  consecution  of  the 
colours,"  {viz.  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  purple,  mentioned 
in  the  experiment,  wnence  this  passage  is  taken,)  "  the  impression 
of  every  colour  remains  on  the  sentorium  until  a  revolution  of 
all  the  colours  be  completed,  and  that  first  colour  return  again. 
The  impressions  therefore  of  all  the  successive  colours  are  at  once 
in  the  tentorium — and  beget  a  sensation  of  white."  Opt.  b.  I. 
p.  S.  Experiment  10. 

Thus  also,  when  a  person  has  had  a  candle,  a  window,  or  any 
other  lucid  and  well-defined  object,  before  his  eyes  for  a  con- 
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siderable  time,  ha  may  perceiTe  a  very  clear  and  predse  image 
thereof  to  be  left  in  the  setuorium,  fancy,  or  mind  (for  these  I 
consider  u  equivalent  expreisioos  in  our  entrance  upon  these 
disquisitions,)  for  some  time  after  he  has  dosed  his  eyes.  At 
least  this  will  happen  frequently  to  persons  who  are  attentive  to 
these  things  in  a  gentle  way ;  for,  as  this  appearance  escapes  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  entirely  inattentive,  so  too  earnest  a 
desire  and  attcntian  prevents  it,  by  introdudng  another  state  of 
mind  or  fancy. 

To  these  may  be  referred  the  appearance  mentioned  J>y  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Opt.  Uu.  16.  viz.  "When  a  man  in  the  dark 
presses  either  corner  of  his  eye  with  bis  finger,  and  turns  his  eye 
away  from  his  finger,  he  will  see  a  circle  of  colours  like  those  in 
the  feather  of  a  peacock's  tail.  And  this  appearance  continues 
about  a  second  of  time  after  the  eye  and  finger  have  remained 
qmet."  The  sensation  continues  therefore  in  the  mind  about  ft 
second  of  time  after  its  cause  ceases  to  act. 

The  same  continuance  of  the  sensations  is  also  evident  in  the 
ear.  For  the  sounds  which  we  hear  are  reflected  by  the  neighs 
bouring  bodies,  and  therefore  consist  of  a  variety  of  sounds, 
succeeding  each  other  at  different  distances  of  time,  according  to 
the  distances  of  the  several  reflecting  bodies ;  which  yet  causes 
no  confusion  or  apparent  complexity  of  sound,  unless  the  distance 
of  the  reflecting  bodies  be  very  considerable,  as  in  spacious 
buildings.  Much  less  are  we  able  to  distinguish  the  succesuve 
pulses  of  the  air,  even  in  the  gravest  sounds. } 

As  to  tbe  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  I 
direct  evidence  for  the  continuance  of  their  sensations  after  the 
proper  objects  are  removed.  But  analogy  would  incline  one  to 
believe,  that  they  must  resemble  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing 
in  this  particular,  though  the  continuance  cannot  be  perceived 
distinctly,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  it,  or  other  circum- 
stances. For  the  sensations  must  be  supposed  to  bear  such  an  ^ 
analogy  to  each  other,  and  so  to  depend  in  common  upon  the  '- 
brain,  that  all  evidences  for  the  continuance  of  sensations  in  any 
one  sense,-  will  extend  themselves  to  the  rest.  Thus  all  the 
senses  may  be  considered  as  so  many  kinds  of  feeling;  the  taste 
ia  nearly  allied  to  the  feeling,  the  smell  to  the  taste,  and  the  sight 
and  hearing  to  each  other.  All  which  analogies  will  offer  them- 
selves to  view  when  we  come  to  examine  each  of  these  senses  in 
particular. 

In  the  sense  of  feeling,  the  continuance  of  heat,  after  the 
heating  body  is  removed,  and  that  of  the  smart  of  a  wound,  after 
ihe  instant  of  infliction,  seem  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
appearances  taken  notice  of  in  the  eye  and  ear. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  the  sensations  of  this  sense  resemble  \ 
tbose  of  taste  and  smell,  and  vanish  to  appearance  as  soon  as 
the  objects  are  remored. 
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Prof.  IV. — External  ObjecU  impreuedupon  IheSentet  ooeatum, 
Jint  in  the  Nervei  on  which  they  are  impreited,  and  then  in  the 
Brain,  Vibration*  of  the  tmaU,  and  at  one  may  tay,  infiniteiimal, 
meduUary  Particlet. 

These  vibrations  are  motioos  backwards  and  forwards  of  tbe 
small  particles ;  of  the  same  kind  with  tbe  oscillations  of  pen- 
dulums, and  the  tremblings  of  the  particles  of  sounding  bodies. 
The;  mnst  be  conceived  to  be  exceedingly  short  and  small,  so  as 
not  to  have  the  least  efficacy  to  disturb  or  move  the  whole 
bodies  of  the  nerves  or  brain.  For  that  the  nerves  themselves 
should  vibrate  like  musical  strings,  is  highly  absurd ;  nor  was  it 
ever  asserted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  any  of  those  who  have 
embraced  his  notion  of  the  performance  of  sensation  and  motion, 
by  means  oi  vibrationt. 

In  like  manner  we  are  to  suppose  the  particles  which  vibrate, 
to  be  of  the  inferior  orders,  and  not  those  biggest  particles,  on 
which  the  operations  in  chemistry,  and  the  colours  of  naturri 
bodies,  depend,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Hence,  in  the  propontion,  I  term  the  medullary  particles,  which 
vibrate,  infinitesimal. 

Now  that  external  objects  impress  vibratory  motions  upon  tbe 
medullary  substance  of  the  nerves  and  brain  (which  is  the  imme- 
diate instrument  of  sensation,  according  to  the  first  proposition) 
appears  from  the  continuance  of  the  sensations  mentioned  in  the 
third;  since  no  motion,  besides  a  vibratory  one,  can  reside  in 
any  part  for  the  least  moment  of  time.  External  objects,  being 
corporeal,  can  act  upon  tbe  nerves  and  brain,  which  are  also  cor- 
poreal, by  nothing  but  impressing  motion  on  them.  A  vibrating 
motion  may  continue  for  a  short  time  in  the  small  medullary 
particles  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  without  disturbing  them,  and 
ailer  a  short  time  would  cease ;  and  so  would  correspond  to  the 
above-mentioned  short  continuance  of  the  sensations;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  species  of  motion  that  can  correspond  thereto. 

Cor.  As  this  proposition  is  deduced  from  the  foregoing, 'so 
if  it  could  be  established  upon  independent  principles,  (of  which 
I  shall  treat  under  the  next,)  the  foregoing  might  be  deduced 
from  it.  And  on  this  supposition  there  would  be  an  argument 
for  tbe  continuance  of  tbe  sensations,  after  the  removal  of  their 
objects ;  which  would  extend  to  the  senses  of  feeling,  taste,  and 
smell,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  those  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Prop.  V. — The  VibratioTU  mentioned  in  the  l^tt  Proposition  are 
excited,  propagated,  and  kept  tip,  partly  by  the  j^ther,  i.  e.  by 
a  very  subtle  and  elastic  fluid,  and  partly  by  the  Uniformity, 
Continuity,  Softness,  and  active  powers  of  the  meduUary  Sub- 
stance of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Marrote,  and  Nerves. 
This  proposition  is  chiefly  an  evidence  and  explanation  of 

tbe  foregoing;  and  accordingly  might  have  been  included  in  it. 
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However,  aa  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  present  subject,  I 
thought  it  best  to  give  it  b  distinct  place  and  consideration. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  proof  of  it,  it  will  be  proper  to  premise 
something  by  way  of  explanation,  concerning  the  aether,  and  the 
qualities  of  Uie  medullary  substance  just  mentioned. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposes,  that  a  very  subtle  and  elastic  fluid, 
which  be  calls  ather,  for  the  sake  of  treating  upon  it  commo- 
diously  under  an  appropriated  name,  is  diffused  through  the  pores 
of  gross  bodies,  aa  well  as  through  the  open  spaces  that  are  void 
of  gross  matter.  He  supposes  likewise,  that  it  is  rarer  in  the 
pores  of  bodies  than  in  open  spaces,  and  even  rarer  in  small  pores 
and  dense  bodies,  than  in  large  pores  and  rare  bodies ;  and  also 
that  its  density  iucreaset  in  receding  from  gross  matter ;  so,  for 
instance,  as  to  be  greater  at  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  from  the 
surface  of  any  body  than  at  iu  surface ;  and  so  on.  To  the  action 
of  this  Kther  he  ascribes  the  attractions  of  gravitation  and  cohe- 
sion, the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  electrical  bodies,  the  mutual 
influences  of  bodies  and  light  upon  each  other,  the  eflects  and 
communication  of  heat,  and  the  performance  of  animal  sensation 
and  motion.  My  business  in  these  oluervations  is  only  with  the 
last ;  but  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
has  himself  advanced  concerning  the  existence  of  this  fether,  and 
the  properties  and  powers  which  he  has  ascribed  to  it  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  Pnncipia,  tbe  Questions  annexed  to  his  Optics, 
and  a  Letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Boyle,  lately  published  in  Mr. 
Boyle's  Life.  As  to  myself,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  I  understand 
him  perfectly  on  this  subject.  I  will  hint  a  few  things  partly 
from  him,  partly  from  my  own  reflections,  concerning  the  exist- 
ence and  properties  of  this  sther. 

Since  a  thermometer  kept  in  vacuo  varies  with  the  heat  and 
cold  of  the  room  in  which  it  b  placed,  as  much  as  another  sur- 
rounded by  air ;  and  since  the  small  parts  of  hot  bodies  probably 
vibrate  to  and  fro,  and  by  thus  vibrating  keep  up  the  heat  for  a 
certain  time;  one  may  conjecture  that  a  subtle  medium  remains 
after  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  that  heat  is  communicated  to  the 
thermometer  suspended  in  vacuo,  by  the  vibrating  motions  of  this 
medium.     See  Opt.  Qu.  18. 

The  greater  density  of  the  fcther  at  a  distance  from  bodies  than 
at  their  surface,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  various  phenomena 
solved  by  this  supposition ;  which  phsenomena  may  also  be  alleged 
as  probable  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  sether.  See  Opt. 
Qu.  and  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle. 

The  great  subtlety  and  elasticity  of  tbe  a;ther  may  he  inferred 
from  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  quick  propagation  of  light,  if 
we  first  suppose  its  existence,  and  concurrence  in  the  propagation 
of  light,  and  efficacy  in  causing  gravity.  And  from  its  great 
elasticity  we  may  infer,  that  it  is  extremely  susceptible  of  vibrations 
and  pulses,  in  the  same  manner  as  common  air.  See  Opt.  Qu. 
Since  the  gross  bodies  that  lie  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  earth 
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emit  air-paiticles,  constituting  a  thin,  eUstic  fluid,  of  great 
efficacy  in  perfonning  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  it  seenu 
not  unnatural  to  expect,  that  the  small  particles  of  bodies  should 
emit  a  proportionably  attenuated  air;  *.  e.  an  eether  which  may 
likewise  have  a  great  share  in  the  subtle  actions  of  the  small  par- 
ticles of  bodies  over  each  other.  The  emission  of  odoriferous 
particles,  light,  magnetical  and  electrical  effiuria,  may  also  b« 
some  presumption  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  eether.  More- 
over, it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  have  a  repulsive 
force  in  respect  of  the  bodies  which  emit  it;  and  for  the  same 
reasons  its  particles  may  repel  each  other.  It  may  therefore  b« 
elastic,  compressible,  and  apt  to  receive  vibrations  from  the  last 
cause  j  and  from  the  first  may  be  rarer  within  the  pores  of  bodies 
than  in  large  open  spaces,  and  grow  denser  as  the  distance  from 
gross  matter  increases.  Our  air  is  indeed  denser  near  the  earth 
than  in  the  higher  re^ons ;  but  this  is  owing  to  its  gravity  pre- 
vailing against  its  expansive  force.  If  we  suppose  the  gravity  of 
the  aether  to  be  very  small,  and  its  elasticity  or  expansive  and 
repulsive  force  very  great,  both  which  must  be  supposed,  if  we 
admit  it  at  all  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  its 
density  may  increase  in  receding  from  gross  matter,  and  be  much 
less  in  the  pores  of  bodies  than  in  open  spaces  void  of  gross 
matter.  Thus  we  may  suppose  even  the  air,  which  remains  in 
the  large  pores  of  such  bodies  as  repel  its  particles,  to  be  rarer 
than  the  common  external  air. 

Ijastly,  let  us  suppose  the  existence  of  the  «ether,  with  these 
its  properties,  to  be  destitute  of  all  direct  evidence,  still  if  it  serve 
to  explain  and  account  for  a  great  variety  of  phsenomena,  it  will 
have  an  indirect  evidence  in  its  favour  by  these  meaos.  Thus  wo 
admit  the  key  of  a  cypher  to  be  a  true  one,  when  it  explains  the 
cypher  completely;  and  the  decypherer  judges  himself  to  ap- 
proach to  the  true  key,  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  toe 
explanation  of  the  cypher ;  and  this  without  any  direct  evidence 
St  all.  And  as  the  false  and  imperfect  keys,  which  turn  up  to 
the  decypherer  in  his  researches,  prepare  the  way  for  the  disco- 
very of  the  true  and  complete  one,  so  any  hypothesis  that  has  so 
much  plausibility  as  to  explain  a  considerable  number  of  facts, 
helps  us  to  digest  these  facts  in  proper  order,  to  bring  new  ones 
to  ught,  and  to  make  experimenta  crttcit  for  the  sake  of  future 
inquirers.  The  rule  of  false  affords  an  obvious  and  strong  instance 
of  the  possibility  of  being  led,  with  precision  and  certainty,  to  a 
true  conclusion  from  a  false  position;  anditisofthe  very  essence 
of  algebra  to  proceed  in  the  way  of  supposition. 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  uniformity  and  continuity  of  the 
white  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and 
nerves.  Now  these  are  evident  to  the  eye,  as  far  as  that  can  bo 
a  judge  of  them.  The  white  medullary  substance  appears  to  be 
every  where  uniform  and  similar  to  itself  throughout  the  whole  i 
brain,   spinal   marrow,   and  nerves;    and   though   the  cortical 
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■nbstuice  be  mixed  with  the  inedullarj  in  the  brain,  and  spinal 
m&rrow,  and  perhaps  in  the  ganglions  and  jJexuses,  jet  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  communication  of  anj  one  part  of  the  me- 
dullary substance  with  every  other,  is  cut  off  any  where  by  the 
intervention  of  the  cortical.  There  ii  do  part  of  the  medullary 
substance  separated  from  the  rest,  but  all  make  one  continuous  i] 
white  body,  so  that  if  we  suppose  vibrations  apt  to  run  freely  7 
lioag  this  body  from  its  uniformity,  they  must  pervade  the  whole,  J 
in  whatever  part  they  are  first  excited,  from  its  continuity.  I 

The  excessive  tninuteness  of  the  vessels  of  which  the  medullary 
subvtance  consists,  may  also  be  conceived  as  inferring  its  nni- 
formity  and  continuity.  These  vessels  are,  by  all  anatomists  and 
pbysioloeists,  supposed  to  arise  &om  those  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, this  being  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  parts  ctf 
the  body.  And  it  follows  from  the  same  analogy,  that  they  must 
be  smaUer  than  those  vessels  from  which  they  arise.  But  the 
£ner  orders  of  the  veiisels  of  the  cortical  substance  are  far  too 
minute  to  admit  of  the  most  subtle  injections,  the  best  injectors 
having  never  penetrated  farther  than  the  grosser  orders  of  vessels 
in  the  corticu  substance.  We  may  therefore  well  suppose,  that 
the  medullary  substance  consists  of  a  texture  of  vessels  so  small 
and  r^ular,  as  that  it  may  have  no  vacuity  or  interval  in  it, 
sufficient  to  interrupt  or  disturb  the  vibrations  of  the  aether, 
and  concomitant  ones  of  the  small  medullary  particles,  pro- 
pagated through  this  substance  in  the  manner  to  be  described 
below. 

The  softness  of  the  medullary  substance  is,  in  like  manner, 
evident  to  the  senses,  and  the  natural  consequeuce  of  the  extreme 
smallness  of  the  compounding  vessels,  and  fluids  circulating 
through  them. 

If  we  admit  the  foregoing  account  of  the  uniform  continuous 
texture  of  the  medullary  substance,  it  wilt  follow  that  the  nerves 
are  rather  solid  capiUaments,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
than  small  tubuii,  according  to  Boerhaave.  And  the  same  con- 
clusion arises  from  admitting  the  doctrine  of  vibrations.  The 
vibrations  hereafter  to  be  described,  may  more  easily  be  conceived 
to  be  propagated  along  solid  capiUaments,  so  uniform  in  theii 
texture  as  to  be  pellucid  when  singly  taken,  than  along  hollow 
tiibuli.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  will 
scarce  permit  us  to  suppose  the  brain  to  be  a  gland  properly  so 
called ;  since  the  deformity  of  texture  required  in  a  gland 
appears  inconsistent  with  the  free  propagation  of  vibrations. 
Neither  can  we  conclude  the  brain  to  oe  a  gland,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  blood  sent  to  it  by  the  heart.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  this  is  required  on  account  of  the  important  functions  of 
accretion,  nutrition,  sensation,  and  motion,  which  are  plainly 
perfonned  by  the  brain.  But  then  these  functions  admit  of  as 
ea^  an  explanation  on  the  hypothesis  here  proposed,  as  on  that 
of  a  glandular  secretion,  called  nervous  fluid,  animal  spirits,  &c. 
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In  the  mean  dme,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  many,  or  even  most, 
things  in  the  Boerhaavian  doctrine  concerning  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  brain,  to  be  beautiful,  just,  and  useful.  And  it 
may  even  be  that  the  doctrine  of  a  glandular  secredon,  properly 
qualified,  is  not  inconsisteut  with  that  of  vibrations. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposes  the  nerves,  when  singly  taken,  to 
be  pellucid,  because  otherwise  they  could  not  be  sufficiently 
uniform  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  vibrations  freely  to  and 
from  the  brain ;  the  opacity  of  any  body  being,  according  to 
him,  an  ailment  that  its  pores  are  so  lai^e  and  irr^ular  as  to 
disturb  and  interrupt  the  vibrations  of  the  sether.  For  the  same 
reasons  we  must  suppose  the  fibrils  of  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain  to  be  pellucid,  when  singly  taken.  And  this  con- 
sideration may  incline  one  to  conjecture,  that  in  palsies,  the 
infinitesimal  vessels  of  the  fibrils  of  the  brain,  and  capillaments  of 
the  nerves,  are  so  obstructed,  as  to  render  these  fibnls  and  capil- 
. laments  white  and  opake,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hair  in  old 
age,  or  the  cornea  in  an  albugo. 

Since  the  pia  mater,  with  its  blood 'vessels,  enters  the  inter- 
stices of  the  several  folds  of  the  biain,  one  may  suspect,  that  it 
penetrates  not  only  the  cortical  substance,  but  also  the  medul- 
lary, along  with  the  several  descending  orders  of  vessels,  and 
consequently  that  it  divides  and  subdivides  the  medullary  sub- 
stance into  various  greater  and  lesser  regions.  One  may  affirm, 
at  least,  that  such  a  distribution  of  the  pia  mater  would  be 
greatly  analogous  to  that  of  the  cellular  membrane,  through  the 
system  of  muscles,  their  separate  portions,  fibres,  and  fibrils. 
But  then  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  pia  mater  to  be  bo 
attenuated  in  these  its  processes,  as  that  the  medullary  substance 
may  still  remain  sufficiently  uniform  for  the  free  propagation  of 
vibrations.  Or,  if  there  be  some  little  impediment  and  confine- 
ment in  certain  regions,  on  account  of  some  exceedingly  small 
discontinuity,  arising  from  this  intervention  of  the  pia  mater 
between  certain  regions,  it  may,  as  it  seems  to  me,  suit  this 
theory  rather  better  than  an  absolute  and  perfect  continuity,  as 
before  supposed.  It  is  reasonable  also  to  think,  that  the  nerves 
of  difierent  parts  have  innumerable  communications  with  each 
other  in  the  Drain,  in  the  ganglions,  (which  are,  as  it  were,  little 
brains,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Winslow,)  and  even  in  the 
plexuses ;  and  that  many  phsnomena,  particularly  those  of  the 
sympathetic  kind,  are  deducible  from  these  communications. 
But  as  it  seems  impossible  to  trace  out  these  communications 
anatomically,  on  account  of  the  great  softness  of  the  brain,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  such  conjectures  as  the  phenomena 
shall  suggest,  trying  them  by  one  another,  and  admitting  for  the 
present  those  which  appear  most  consistent  upon  the  whole,  till 
farther  light  appears.  The  same,  or  even  a  greater,  obscurity 
attends  all  inquiries  into  the  uses  of  the  particular  shape  and  I 
protuberaDces  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain. 
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We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  what  active  properties 
Tiiay  belong  to  the  small  particles  of  the  medullary  substance, 
i.  e.  to  the  small  particles  which  compose  either  die  ultimate 
vessels  of  this  substance,  or  the  fluid  which  circulates  in  these 
ultimate  vessels.  The  common  doctrine  concerning  the  powers 
of  t&eliervous  system  supposes  the  fluid  secreted  by,  sDd  circu- 
Isting  through,  the  medullary  substance  to  be  of  a  very  active 
nature ;  and  this  nfoy  be,  though  the  taste  of  the  medullary 
substance  in  brute  animals  discovers  no  such  activity.  For  the 
power  of  impressing  tastes  seems  to  reside  in  particles  much 
larger  than  those  which  we  are  here  considering.  And  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  that  many  poisons,  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal,  have  the  most  active  properties  concealed  under  insipid 
or  at  least  moderate  savours.  Now  that  some  powers  of  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion,  or  rather  of  both  at  different  distances,  reside 
in  the  small  panicles  of  the  medullary  substance,  can  scarce  be 
doubted,  after  so  many  instances  and  evidences,  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  produced,  of  attractive  and  repulsive  powers  in  the 
small  particles  of  various  bodies.  Opt.  Qu.  31 ;  meaning,  aa  he 
does,  by  attraction  and  repulsion,  a  mere  mathematical  tendency 
to  approach  and  recede,  be  the  cause  what  it  will,  impulse, 
pressure,  an  unknown  one,  or  no  phydcal  cause  at  all,  but  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  Deity.  The  smallnesa  also  of  the 
particles  of  the  medullary  substance  may  not  improbably  increase 
their  activity,  in  respect  of  their  bulk,  agreeably  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  conjecture  concerning  the  particles  of  the  (ether.  Which 
may  be  farther  inferred  from  the  nature  of  these  attractions  and 
repulsions ;  for  since  they  seem  to  be  as  some  reciprocal  power  of 
the  distance,  we  may  judge  that  only  the  nearest  parts  of  large 
particles  will  be  eminently  active,  and  that  the  more  remote 
ones  will  be  an  impediment  to  their  actions ;  whence  small 
particles,  having  nearly  as  great  active  powers,  and  much  less 
matter  to  be  moved,  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  active  ia 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  than  large  ones.  If  we  farther  suppose 
the  particles  of  the  fluids,  which  circulate  through  the  ultimate 
vessels  of  the  medullary  substance,  to  be  smaller  than  the  par- 
ticles which  compose  these  vessels,  then  will  they  also  be  more 
active.  And  thus  we  seem  to  approach  to  all  that  is  probable 
in  the  received  doctrines  concerning  the  nervous  fluid,  and  the 
animal  spirits,  supposed  to  be  either  the  same  or  different  things ; 
and  all  the  arguments  which  Boerhaave  has  brought  for  his 
hypothesis,  of  a  glandular  secretion  of  a  very  subtle  active  fluid 
in  the  brain,  may  be  accommodated  to  the  Newtonian  hypothesis 
of  vibrations. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  settle  our  notions  concerning  the 
eether,  and  establish  our  evidences  for  its  existence  and  pro- 
perties, and  for  the  uniformity,  continuity,  softness,  and  active 
powers  of  the  medullary  substance ;  we  come,  in  the  next  place, 
to  inquire  in  what  manner  these  may  serve  to  explain  or  evince 
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the  vibrations  of  the  medullaTy  particles,  asserted  in  the  foregoing 
proposition. 

First,  then.  We  are  to  conceive,  that  when  external  objects 
are  impressed  on  the  sensory  nerves,  they  excite  vibrations  in 
the  aetlier  residing  in  the  pores  of  these  nerves,  by  means  of  the 
mutual  actions  interceding  between  the  objects,  nerves,  and 
lether.  For  there  seem  to  be  mutual  actions  of  all  the  varieties 
between  these  three,  in  all  the  senses,  though  of  a  difiereot 
nature  in  different  senses.  Thus  it  seems  that  light  affects  both 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  sether ;  and  also,  that  the  affections  of 
the  sether  are  communicated  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  vice  versd. 
And  the  same  may  be  observed  of  frictions  of  the  skin,  tastes, 
smells,  and  sounds.  The  impulse,  attraction,  or  whatever  else 
be  the  action  of  the  object,  affects  both  the  nerves  and  the 
a3ther ;  these  affect  each  other,  and  even  the  object  or  impression 
itself,  in  moat  or  all  cases,  so  as  to  alter  or  modify  it.  And  the 
result  of  these  actions,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  supposed  such  a 
compression  or  increase  of  density  in  the  ffither,  as  must  agi- 
tate its  particles  with  vibrations  analogous  to  those  which 
are  excited  in  the  air  by  the  discharge  of  guns,  by  thunder- 
claps, or  by  any  other  method  of  causing  a  sudden  and  violent 
compression  in  it. 

Secondly,  We  are  to  conceive,  that  the  vibrations  thus  excited 
in  the  cether  will  agitate  the  small  particles  of  the  medullary  j 
substance  of  the  sensory  nerves  with  synchronous  vibrations,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  vibrations  of  the  air  in  sounds  amtate 
many  regular  bodies  with  corresponding  vibrations  or  tremuings.  I 
And  here  the  uniformity,  softness,  and  active  powers  of  the 
medullary  substance,  must  be  considered  as  mevious  requisites 
and  assistances.  A  want  of  uniformity  in  the  medullary  sub- 
stance would  argue  a  like  want  of  uniformity  in  the  aether 
contained  within  it.  The  hardness  of  it,  if  it  extended  to  the 
particles,  would  cause  an  ineptitude  to  vibratory  motions  in  the 
particles  of  these  particles,  «.«.  in  the  infinitesimal  particles  con- 
sidered in  this  and  the  foregoing  proposition.  And  a  want  of 
active  powers  in  these  particles  would  suSer  the  excited  motions 
to  die  away  prematurely. 

One  may  conjecture,  indeed,  that  the  rays  of  light  excite 
vibrations  in  the  small  particles  of  the  optic  nerve,  by  a  direct 
and  immediate  action.  For  it  seems  probable,  from  the  alternate 
fita  of  easy  transmission  and  reflexion,  that  the  rays  of  light  an 
themselves  agitated  by  very  subtle  vibrations,  and  consequently 
that  they  must  communicate  these  directly  and  immediately  to 
the  particles  of  the  optic  nerves.  And  it  may  be  also,  that  sapid 
and  odoriferous  particles  are  agitated  with  specific  vibrations, 
and  that  they  communicate  these  directly  and  immediately  to 
the  small  particles  of  the  gxistatory  and  olfactory  nerves  respec- 
tively, as  well  as  to  the  interjacent  ether.  Upon  this  supposi- 
tion, the  vibrations  of  the  sether  must  be  conceived  as  regulating 
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and  supporting  the  vibrations  of  the  particles,  not  as  exciting 
them  originally. 

Thirdly,  The  vibrations  thus  excited  in  the  BEther,  and  par-    i 
tides  of  the  sensory  nerves,  will  be  propagated  along  the  course    < 
of  these  nerves  up  to  the  brain.     For  the  sther  residing  in  the  j  || 
medullary  substance,  being  of  an  uniform  density  on  account     ' 
of  the  smallness  of  the  pores  of  the  medullary  substance,  and 
uniformity  of  its  texture,    before   taken  notice  of,   will  suffer 
the  excited  vibrations  to  run  freely  through  it.     And  the  same 
uniformity,  together  with  the  conUnuity,  softness,  and  active  . 
powers  of  the  medullary  substance,  will  farther  contribute  to  the 
free  propagation  of  the  vibrations ;  since,  on  these  accounts,  it 
follows,  that  the  particles,  which  were  last  agitated,  may  easily 
communicate   their    agitations    or  vibrations    to   the  similarly 
posited  and  equal  contiguous  ones,  without  interruption,  and 
almost  without  any  diminution  of  force.     This  free  propagation 
of  vibrations  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  may  be  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  the  like  free  propagation  of  sounds  along  the 
surface  of  water,  which  has  sometimes  been  observed  in  still, 
calm  nights. 

Fourthly,  The  vibrations  here  described  are  confined  to  the 
medullary  sobstance,  or  at  least  are  only  propagated  feebly 
and  imperfectly  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  on  account  of  the 
heter<^neity  and  geater  hardness  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 
The  first  will  make  the  sether  of  different  densities,  and  in  some 
cases  there  may  be  almost  an  interruption  or  discontinuity  of  it; 
and  the  lost  vrill  indispose  the  particles  to  receive  and  commu- 
nicate vibrations;  and  we  may  suppose  from  both  together, 
agreeably  to  what  has  been  already  remarked,  that  only  small 
vibrations,  and  such  irregular  ones  as  oppose  each  other,  will 
just  begin  to  take  place  in  the  immediately  contiguous  parts, 
nod  there  cease  without  proceeding  farther.  It  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  this  in  sounds,  that  they  are  much  sooner  lost  in 
passing  over  rough  surfaces  than  smooth  ones ;  and  particularly, 
that  they  receive  a  much  greater  diminution  from  the  irregular 
Bnr&ce  of  the  earth,  than  from  that  of  still  water.  However,  a 
particular  excepUon  is  here  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  fibres 
of  the  muscles  and  membranes,  into  which  the  vibrations  of  the 
Kther  and  medullary  particles  seem  to  be  propagated  with  great 
freedom  and  strength,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Which  may 
periiaps  be  some  argument  that  muscular  fibres  are,  according  to 
Boerhaave's  opinion,  mere  productions  of  the  ultimate  nerves. 

Fifthly,  As  soon  as  the  vibrations  enter  the  brain,  they  begin 
to  be  propagated  freely  every  way  over  the  whole  medullary 
substance;  being  diminished  in  strength,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  agitated,  just  as  in  sounds,  i.  e.  as  it  were  in 
a  reciprocal  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  place  where 
the  sensory  nerve  affected  by  the  vibrations  enters  the  brain.  -. 
Or,  if  we  suppose  the  pia  mater  to  make  some  small  discontinuitjr 
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in  the  medullary  substance  by  its  processes,  as  has  been  hinted 
above,  then  we  must  also  suppose  that  the  vibrations,  which 
ascend  along  any  sensory  nerve,  afifect  the  region  of  the  brain 
which  corresponds  to  this  sensory  nerve  more,  and  the  other 
regions  less,  than  according  to  this  proportion. 

Sixthly,  Since  the  vibrations,  or  reciprocal  motions,  of  the 
small  particles  of  each  nerve  are  made  in  the  same  line  of 
direction  with  the  nerve,  they  must  enter  the  brain  in  that 
direction,  and  may  preserve  some  small  regard  to  this  direction 
at  considerable  dbtances  within  the  brain ;  especially  if  this  be 
favoured  by  the  structure  of  the  nervous  fibrils  in  the  brain. 
'  Hence  the  same  internal  parts  of  the  brain  may  be  made  to  vibrate 
in  different  directions,  according  to  the  different  directions  of  the 
nerves  by  which  the  vibrations  enter. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that,  admitting  the  existence  and  subtlety 
of  the  eether,  and  the  qualities  of  the  medullary  substance  here 
alleged,  a  probable  account  may  be  given,  how  the  vibrations, 
asserted  in  the  last  proposition,  may  be  excited  in  the  sensory 
nerves,  and  propagated  thence  over  the  whole  medullary  sub- 
stance, and  over  that  alone.  And  the  suitableness  of  this 
proposition  to  the  last,  and  of  both  to  a  variety  of  phsenomena, 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  these  observations,  may  be  : 
considered  as  some  evidence  for  both.  I 

Let  it  be  remarked  also,  that,  if  the  performance  of  sensation  | 
by  vibratory  motions  of  the  medullary  particles  be  admitted,  the  | 
existence  of  a  subtle  elastic  fluid  must  be  admitted  in  consequence  ! 
thereof,  as  the  only  means  that  can  be  conceived  for  their  rise  j 
and  free  propagation,  so  as  to  answer  to  the  phenomena  of  | 
sense,  motion,  and  ideas ;  and  reciprocally,  if  the  existence  of  so  ' 
subtle  and  elastic  a  fluid,  as  the  tether  described  by  Sir  Isaac  I 
Newton,  can  be  established  upon  independent  principles,  it.  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  medullary 
substance,  how  small  soever  they  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  air   ' 
penetrates  grosser  cavities  and  pores;   and,  like  air,  botb  be 
itself  agitated  by  vibrations  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  also 
communicate  these  to  the  medullary  particles.     We  may,  there- 
fore, either  deduce  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  here  proposed  &om 
the  consideration  of  the  sether,  or  the  existence  of  the  lether 
from  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  according  as  either  of  these  can 
be  first  established. 

There  is  also  some  light  and  evidence  to  be  cast  upon  one  or  , 
both  of  these  propositions,  from  several  natural  phsenomena ;  as  j 
I  will  endeavour  to  shew  in  the  following  remarlu: — 

t.  Heat  in  natural  bodies  is  probably  attended  by  vibrations  ! 
of  the  small  parts.     This  may  be  inferred  from  the  duration  and  , 
gradual  declension  of  heat,  and  from  the  gross  general  proportion 
which  is  observed  between  this  duration  and  the  density  of  tbe 
heated  body.     For  a  vibratory  motion  would  subsist  for  some 
time,  decline  gradually,  and  be  kept  up  longer,  eeeterit  paribut. 
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where  the  number  of  vibrating  particles  were  many,  than  where 
few.  The  same  hypothesis  is  well  suited  to  the  rarefaction, 
fluidity,  dissolution,  and  other  changes  of  texture  which  heat 
produces  in  bodies,  according  to  their  various  natures.  And  if 
we  farther  consider  that  all  bodies,  conti^ous  to  each  other, 
come,  after  a  short  time,  to  the  same  decree  of  heat,  viz.  that  of 
the  circumambieDt  ur;  those  which  are  hotter  losing  something, 
and  those  which  are  colder  gaining;  and  yet  that  the  air  is  not 
necessaiT  for  the  conveyance  of  heat,  as  appears  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  8  experiment  of  the  two  thermometers  above-mentioned ; 
it  will  appear  highly  probable,  both  that  heat  in  bodies  is 
attended  by  vibratory  motions  of  the  small  parts,  and  also  that 
these  are  communicated  to  contiguous  bodies  by  vibrations  of  a 
subtle  fluid,  by  an  argument  something  different  from  that  urged 
above,  in  speaking  of  the  two  thermometers  ;  at  least  the  con- 
uderation  of  the  equality  of  temperature,  to  which  all  contiguous 
bodies  are  known,  by  comroou  observations,  to  arrive,  will  cast 
some  light  upon  that  ailment.  And  upon  the  whole  it  will 
follow,  that  heat  in  us  is  caused  or  attended  by  subtle  vibrations 
of  the  medullary  substance,  which  is  the  immediate  instrument 
of  all  the  sensations ;  and  that  a  subtle  fluid  is  concerned  in  the 
productioQ  of  this  effect.  And  what  is  thus  proved  of  heat,  may 
be  inferred  to  hold  in  respect  of  all  the  other  sensations,  from  the 
argument  of  analt^. 

%  Light  is  so  nearly  related  to  beat,  that  we  roust  suppose 
the  argument  of  analogy  to  be  particularly  strong  in  respect  of  it : 
but  besides  this,  we  have  an  independent  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  vibrations  here,  also  for  their  communication  by  a  subtle 
fluid,  if  we  admit  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  hypothesis  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  alternate  fits  of  easy  reflection  and  transmission,  as  I 
have  above  remarked. 

3.  As  sounds  are  caused  by  pulses  or  vibrations  excited  in  the 
air  by  the  tremors  of  the  parts  of  sounding  bodies,  they  must 
raise  vibrations  in  the  memtrana  tympani  ,•  and  the  small  bones 
of  the  ear  seem  peculiarly  adapted,  by  their  situation  and  mus- 
cles, to  communicate  these  vibrations  to  the  cavities  of  the 
vettibulum,  semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea,  in  which  the  auditory 
nerve  is  expanded ;  i.  e.  to  the  nerve  itself.  Now  though  these 
are  gross  vibrations,  in  respect  of  those  which  we  must  suppose 
to  take  place  in  the  aether  itself,  yet  they  prepare  the  way  for  the 
supposition  of  the  more  subtle  vibrations  of  the  aether,  and  may 
be  the  instrument  of  these,  in  the  same  manner  as  very  gross 
reciprocal  motions  of  bodies  in  the  air  are  observed  to  produce, 
by  percussion,  those  quicker  vibrations  in  which  sound  con- 
sists. 

4.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  prepared  also  for  admitting  the 
doctrine  of  vibrations  in  the  animal  functions,  from  that  dispo- 
sition  to  yield  a  sound  upon  percussion,  which  appears  in  some 
degree  in  almost  all  bodies ;  since  this  shews,  that  the  disposition 
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to  vibrate  b  general,  or  even  universal,  in  the  bigger  orden  of 
particles  {  and  therefore  makes  it  more  easy  to  conceive,  that 
there  may  be  a  like  disposition  in  the  lesser  orders,  >.  e.  in  the 
infinitesimal  medullary  particles,  considered  in  this  and  the  fore- 
go i  ng  proposi  tion. 

5.  The  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  which  seem  to  inter- 
cede between  all  small  particles,  concur  to  the  same  purpose. 
For  when  the  attractions  and  repulsions  are  changed,  hy  changing 
the  distances  of  the  particles,  these  must  oscillate  to  and  fro  for 
some  time,  before  they  can  gain  their  former  equilibrium. 

6.  Elasticity  seems  to  result  from  mutuu  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  some  kind,  and  is  evidently  the  cause  of  vibrations 
in  musical  strings,  and  many  other  bodies.  It  seeras  also,  that 
there  is  scarce  any  body  entirely  devoid  of  elasticity.  And  thus 
elasticity  is  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  in  difTerent 
ways. 

7.  The  effluvia  of  electric  bodies  seem  to  have  vibrating  mo- 
tions. For  they  are  excited  by  iriction,  patting,  and  heat ;  and 
excite  light,  sound,  and  a  pricking  sensation.  They  have  also 
a  repulsive  power  in  respect  of  each  other,  as  the  particles  of  air 
have;  and  therefore  must,  like  them,  be  easily  susceptible  of 
vibrations.  Their  motions  along  hempen  strings  resemble  the 
motions  along  the  nerves  in  sensation  and  muscular  contraction  ; 
and  their  attractive  powers,  at  the  end  of  such  strings,  resemble 
the  powers  of  the  sensations  over  the  muscles  for  contracting 
them.  So  that  electricity  is  also  connected  in  various  ways  wiu 
the  doctrine  of  vibrations. 

I<aatly,  to  sum  up  in  one  what  has  been  remarked  in  the  last 
'five  paragraphs;  as  the  attractions  of  gravitation,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  cohesion,  with  the  repulsions  which  attend  upon 
the  three  last,  intimate  to  us  the  general  tenor  of  nature  in 
this  respect;  vie.  that  many  of  its  phsenomena  are  carried  on  by 
'  attractions  and  repulsions;  and  that  these  may  be  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  small  descending  orders  of  particles,  as  well  as 
in  gross  bodies,  and  in  the  biggest  component  particles;  so  the 
pulses  of  the  air,  the  tremors  of  sounding  bodies,  the  propagation 
of  sounds  both  through  the  air,  and  along  contiguous  solid 
bodies,  the  oscillations  of  elastic  bodies,  and  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  may,  in  like  manner,  serve  as  a  clew  and  guide  to  the 
invention,  and  afford  a  presumption,  that  other  reciprocal  mo- 
tions or  vibrations  have  a  great  Miare  in  the  production  of  natural 
pbsenomena. 

Nur  is  it  an  objecUon  to  this,  but  rather  a  confirmation  of  it, 
that  these  principles  of  attraction  end  repulsion  of  the  several 
kinds,  and  of  vibrations,  are  dependent  upon  and  involved  within 
each  other,  since  this  also  is  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  nature, 
as  it  is  observed  in  the  body,  in  the  mind,  in  science  in  general, 
and  in  the  several  branches  of  each  science  in  particular.  £ach 
part,   faculty,    principle.    Sec.   when    considered    and    pursued 
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sofficiently,  seems  to  extend  itself  into  the  V>oimdaries  of  the  others, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  enclose  and  comprehend  them  all.  Thus 
magnetism  mixes  itself  with  the  gravitatioa  both  of  bodies  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  with  that  of  the  moon  to  the  earth  : 
a  polar  virtue  of  the  same  kind  aeeins  to  have  a  principal  share 
in  the  formation  of  natural  bodies,  especial!;  those  whose  parts 
cohere  in  regular  figures :  electricity  may  also  extend,  without 
being  excited  by  friction  or  otherwise,  to  small  distances,  and 
join  with  the  just-mentioned  polar  virtue  in  making  the  parts 
of  bodies  cohere,  and  in  some  cases  in  regular  figures.  The 
effervescence  which  attends  the  mixture  of  acids  and  alcalis,  and 
the  solution  of  certain  bodies  in  menstruums,  fermentation,  and 
putre&ction,  are  all  general  principles  of  very  extensive  influence, 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  and  to  the  fore-mentioned  mutual 
attractions  and  repulsions,  and  are  possessed  of  the  same  un- 
limited power  of  propagating  themselves,  which  belongs  to  the 
several  species  of  plants  and  animals.  A  repulsion  which  should 
throw  off  indefinitely  small  corpuscles  with  indefinitely  great 
velocity  from  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  (a  thing  that  would 
be  very  analt^ous  to  the  emission  of  light,  odoriferous  particles, 
and  magnetical  and  electrical  effluvia,  and  to  the  generation  of 
air  and  vapour,)  might  cause  the  gravitation  of  all  the  great 
bodies  of  the  universe  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  other  kinds  of 
attraction.  Some  of  these  corpuscles,  by  stopping  each  other  in 
the  intenuundane  spaces,  or  other  mutually  repulsive  corpuscles 
lodged  there  from  causes  not  yet  discovered,  may  compose  a 
subtle  vibrating  medium.  The  vibrations  of  this  medium,  being 
continued  to  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe,  may  so  far  agitate 
their  small  parts,  as  to  give  their  attractive  and  repulsive  powers 
an  opportunity  to  exert  themselves  with  great  vigour;  and  the 
emission  of  the  above-mentioned  corpuscles  may  be,  in  part, 
occasioned  by  the  attractions  and  consequent  collisions  of  small 
parts  thus  agitated ;  so  that  elastic  corpuscles  may  be  thrown  off 
from  these  small  parts  with  indefinitely  great  velocity.  And  it 
would  be  no  objection  to  these  or  such  like  suppositions,  that  we 
could  not  explain,  in  any  definite  manner^how  these  things  are 
affected,  nor  put  any  limits  to  the  sizes  of  decreasing  corpuscles, 
or  their  active  powers  in  respect  of  each  other.  Nor  would  this 
be  to  reason  in  a  circle,  more  than  when  we  argue,  that  the  heart 
and  brain,  or  the  body  and  the  mind,  depend  upon  each  other 
for  their  functions  ;  which  are  undeniable  truths,  however  unable 
we  may  be  to  give  a  full  and  ultimate  explanation  of  them. 
However  it  is  not  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  but  future  ages 
may  analyse  all  the  actions  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  up  to  a 
few  simple  principles,  by  making  such  suppositions  as  the  phas- 
Domena  shall  suggest,  and  then  trying  and  modelling  them  by 
the  phenomena.  At  least  this  is  what  one  is  led  to  hope,  from 
the  many  simple  and  ea^  solutions  of  very  complex  problems, 
which  have  been  produced  within  the  two  last  centuries. 
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We  may  draw  the  following  corollaries  from  the  hypothesis  of 
vibrations,  aa  laid  down  in  the  two  foregoiog  propositions. 

CoK.  I.  The  vibratioDs  of  the  medullary  particles  may  be 
affected  with  four  sorts  of  differences ;  viz.  those  of  degree,  kind, 
place,  and  line  of  direction.  Vibrations  differ  in  degree,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  more  or  less  vigorous ;  i.  «.  as  the  particles  oscillate 
to  and  fro,  through  a  longer  or  shorter  very  short  space ;  i.  e.  as 
the  impression  of  the  object  is  stroDger  or  weaker,  and  thus  affects 
the  medullary  particles  more  or  less  vigorously,  either  directly 
and  immediately,  or  mediately,  by  generating  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  condensation  in  the  pulses  of  the  tether.  Vibrations 
differ  in  kind,  according  as  they  are  more  or  leas  frequent; 
(.  e,  more  or  less  numerous,  in  the  same  space  of  time.  They 
differ  in  place  according  as  they  affect  this  or  that  region  of  the 
medullar;  substance  of  the  bratn  primarily.  Aod  they  differ  in 
the  line  of  direction,  according  as  they  enter  by  different  external 
nerves. 

Cor.  II.  The  magnitude  of  each  sensation  is  chiefly  to  be 
estimated  from  tbe  vibrations  which  take  place  in  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  brain;  those  which  are  excited  in  the  spinal 
marrow  and  nerves  being,  for  the  most  part,  so  inconsiderable,  in 
respect  of  the  just-mentioned  ones,  that  they  may  be  neglected. 

Cor.  III.  The  brain  may  therefore,  in  a  common  way  of  speak- 
ing, be  reckoned  the  seat  of  the  sensitive  soul,  or  the  sensorium, 
in  men,  and  all  those  animals  where  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  brain ; 
and  this  even  upon  the  supposition  laid  down  in  the  first  propo- 
sition ;  viz.  that  the  whole  medullary  aubstance  of  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  and  nerves,  is  the  immediate  instrument  of  sensation, 
and  equally  related  to  the  sensitive  soul,  or  principle.  But  if 
there  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  first  proposition  is  not 
strictly  true,  but  that  tbe  spinal  marrow  and  nerves  are  only 
instruments  subservient  to  the  brain,  just  as  the  organs  of  the 
hand,  eye,  ear,  &c.  are  to  them,  and  the  brain  itself  to  the  soul, 
we  may  conclude  absolutely,  that  the  sensorium  of  such  animals 
is  to  be  placed  in  tha  brain,  or  even  in  the  innermost  regions  of 
it.  Now  there  are  some  phsenomena  which  favour  this,  by 
shewing,  that  whatever  motions  be  excited  in  the  nerves,  no  sen- 
sation can  arise  unless  this  motion  penetrate  to,  and  prevail  in, 
the  brain.  Thus,  when  a  nerve  is  compressed,  we  lose  tbe  sense 
of  feeling  in  the  parts  to  which  it  leads :  a  person  much  intent 
upon  his  own  thoughts  does  not  hear  the  sound  of  a  clock ;  i.  e. 
the  vibrations  excited  by  this  sound  in  the  auditory  nerve  cannot 
penetrate  to,  and  prevail  in,  the  brain,  on  account  of  those  which 
already  occupy  it :  and  a  person  who  has  lost  a  limb  often  feels  a 
pain  which  seems  to  proceed  from  the  amputated  limb ;  probably 
because  the  r^on  of  the  brain  corresponding  to  that  limb  is 
still  affected. 

If  it  be  certain,  that  some  of  the  medullary  parts  bare  beea 
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discharged  in  abscesses  of  the  brain,  one  would  incline  to  think, 
that  the  external  parts  of  the  medulla  are  instrumeotal,  in 
reapect  of  the  internal.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may 
question,  whether  in  animals  of  the  serpentine  form,  and  those 
whose  brains  are  comparatively  small,  and  in  all  those  of  the 
polypous  kind,  the  sensorium  be  not  equally  diffused  over  the 
whole  medullary  substance,  or  even  over  all  the  living  parts.  I 
only  hint  these  things,  not  presuming  even  to  conjecture,  but 
only  to  excite  those  who  have  proper  opportunities,  to  inquire 
carefully  into  these  matters. 

Cor.  IV.  If  we  allow  the  existence  of  the  ether,  and  its  use  in 
performing  sensation,  thought,  and  motion,  as  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  two  foregoing  propositions,  compared  with  such  other 
things  as  follow  in  these  observations,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
vibrations ;  we  may  conclude  that  the  aether  must  have  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  production  of  many  other  natural  phfenomena ; 
and  therefore  shall  have  a  sufficient  foundation  for  tr^'ing  how 
far  it  will  carry  us  agreeably  to  the  facts.  I  would  recommend 
this,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  those  persons  who  are  much 
conversant  with  electrical  phenomena;  especially  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  himself,  whose  great  caution  and  reaervedness,  in  difficult 
and  doubtful  matters,  we  sufficiently  known,  has  made  no 
scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  powers  of  electrical  bodies  are  owing 
to  toe  action  of  the  Eether.  See  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Principia. 

Scholium.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  I  do  not, 
by  thus  ascribing  the  performance  of  sensation  to  vibrations 
exdted  in  the  medullary  substance,  in  the  least  presume  to 
assert,  or  intimate,  that  matter  can  be  endued  with  tne  power  of 
sensation.  It  is  common  to  all  systems,  to  suppose  some  motions 
attendant  upon  sensation,  since  corporeal  objects  must,  by  their 
actions,  impress  some  motion  upon  our  bodies,  and  particularly 
upon  that  part  which  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  sentient 
principle ;  i.  e.  upon  the  medullary  substance,  according  to  the 
first  and  second  propoutions.  I  lay  down  these  propositions, 
therefore,  as  established  by  the  common  consent  of  physicians 
and  philosophers ;  and  upon  that  foundation  proceed  to  inquire 
into,  ftnd  determine,  some  matters  of  a  more  difficult  nature ; 
such  as,  the  complex  problems  concerning  sensations,  ideas,  and 
motions,  and  their  mutual  influences  and  relations. 

The  following  instance  may  illustrate  this : — The  quantity  of 
matter  in  bodies  is  always  found  to  be  proportional  to  their 
gravity :  we  may  therefore  either  make  the  quantity  of  matter 
the  exponent  of  the  gravity,  or  the  gravity  the  exponent  of 
it,  according  as  either  can  be  best  ascertained;  notwithstand- 
ing that  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  determine  in  what  mechanical 
way  each  atom  contributes  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole  mass ; 
and  even  though  we  should,  with  some,  suppose  thu  effect  to  be 
immecbanical,  and  to  arise  from  the  immediate  agency  of  God. 
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And  by  parity  of  reason,  if  that  species  of  modon  which  we 
term  vibrations,  can  be  shown,  by  probable  ailments,  to  attend 
upon  all  sensations,  ideas,  and  motions,  and  to  be  proportional 
to  them ;  tlien  we  are  at  liberty  either  to  make  vibratioQs  the 
exponent  of  sensations,  ideas,  and  motions,  or  these  the  exponents 
of  vibrations,  as  best  suits  tlie  inquiry;  however  impossible  it 
may  be  to  discover  in  what  way  vibrations  cause,  or  are  connected 
with,  sensatioos,  or  ideas ;  t.  e.  though  vibrations  be  of  a  cor- 
poreal, sensations  and  ideas  of  a  mental,  nature. 

If  we  suppose  an  infinitesimal  elementary  body  to  be  interme- 
diate between  the  soul  and  gross  body,  which  appears  to  be  no 
improbable  supposition,  then  tiie  changes  in  our  sensations, 
ideas,  and  motions,  may  correspond  to  the  chan;;es  made  in  the 
medullary  substance,  only  as  far  as  these  correspond  to  the 
changes  made  in  the  elementary  body.  And  if  these  last 
changes  have  some  other  source  besides  the  vibrations  in  the 
medullary  substance,  some  peculiar  original  properties,  for 
instance,  of  the  elementary  body,  then  vibrations  will  not  be 
adequate  exponents  of  sensations,  ideas,  and  motions.  Other 
suppositions  to  the  same  purpose  might  be  made ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  I  conjecture,  that  though  the  first  and  second  proposi- 
tions are  true,  in  a  very  useful  practical,  sense,  yet  they  are  not 
so  in  an  ultimate  and  precise  one. 

Prop.  VI.  —  The   P/usnomena   of  semible    Pleasure    and    Pain 
appear  to  be  very  tuitable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Vibrationt. 

•  The  most  vigorous  of  our  sensations  are  termed  sensible 
pleasures  and  pains,  as  noted  above,  in  the  Introduction.  And 
the  vivid  nature  of  these  engages  us  to  be  very  attenUve  to  their 
several  properties,  relations,  and  oppositions.  It  is  requisite 
therefore,  in  our  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  to 
examine,  how  far  the  pheenomena  of  sensible  pleasure  and  pain 
can  be  deduced  from,  or  explained  by,  it. 

First,  then,  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  seems  to  require,  that 
each  pain  should  differ  from  the  corresponding  ana  opposite 
pleasure,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only ;  t.  e.  that  pain  should 
be  nothing  more  than  pleasure  itself,  carried  beyond  a  due  limit. 
For  of  the  four  differences  of  vibrations  mentioned  in  the  first 
corollary  of  the  foregoing  proposition,  three  are  given,  vtK. 
those  of  kind,  place,  and  line  of  direction,  in  the  pleasures  and 
pains,  which  correspond,  as  opposites  to  each  other:  there  is 
therefore  nothing  left,  from  whence  the  difference  of  such  plea- 
sures and  pains  can  arise,  except  the  difference  of  degree.  But 
the  pheenomena  appear  to  be  sufficiently  suitable  to  this  reason- 
ing, inasmuch  as  all  pleasure  appears  to  pass  into  pain,  by 
increasing  its  cause,  impression,  duration,  sensibility  of  the  organ 
upon  which  it  is  impressed,  &c.  Thus  an  agreeable  warmth 
may  be  made  to  pass  into  a  troublesome  or  burning  heat,   by 
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iDcrease,  or  continuance-,  and  the  same  thing  holds  in  respect  of 
friction,  light,  and  sounds.  And  as  medicinal  bodies  appear, 
from  observations  both  philosophical  and  vulgar,  to  be  endued 
with  more  active  properties  than  common  aliments ;  i.  e.  to  be 
fitted  for  exciting  stronger  vibrations ;  so  their  tastes  aud  smells 
are,  for  the  most  part,  ungrateful;  whereas  those  of  common 
aliments  are  pleasant.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  some  ' 
painful  sensations,  as  they  decrease  by  time,  or  the  removal  of 
the  cause,  pass  into  positive  local  pleasures,  of  the  same  species  as 
the  preceding  paio ;  thus  showing  the  near  alliance  between 
pleasure  and  pain ;  and  that  a  mere  difference  in  degree  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  one  in  kind,  at  a  certain  point.  I  suppose  it 
ma;  be  referred  to  this  head  that  some  bitter  and  aciimonioua 
tastes  leave  an  agreeable  relish  of  the  sweet  kind  upon  the  tongus 
after  some  time. 

Secondly,  It  agrees  well  with  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  that 
all  evident  solutions  of  continuity  in  the  living  parts  occasion 
pain,  inasmuch  aa  a  solution  of  continuity  cannot  happen  without 
a  violent  impression  of  some  sensible  object,  nor,  by  consequence, 
vriihout  violent  mutual  actions  between  the  object,  nerves,  and 
letber.  The  solution  of  continuity  does  therefore  pre-suppose 
that  degree  of  violence  in  the  vibrations,  which  exceeds  the  bmic 
of  pleasure,  and  is  proper  to  pain,  according  to  the  foregoing 
paragraph. 

Thirdly,  We  may,  in  like  manner,  give  a  reason,  from  the 
doctrine  of  vibrations,  both  why  a  moderate  degree  of  disten- 
tion in  the  parts  is  necessary  to  their  growth  and  pleasurable 
state  ;  and  also,  why  all  great  distentions  are  attended  with'pain 
for  a  considerable  time  before  they  are  raised  to  such  a  pitch  as 
to  cause  a  visible  solution  of  continuity.  For  a  great  distention 
is  equivalent  to  a  vigorous  impression  of  a  sensible  obiect,  being 
often  caused  by  such;  and  as  the  situation  of  the  small  particles 
is  changed  in  great  distentions,  their  mutual  actions  will  be 
changed  aUo,  and  so  may  give  rise  to  more  vigorous  vibrations; 
and  these  increased  vibrations  may  either  fall  within  the  limits  of 
pleasure,  or  go  beyond  them,  according  to  their  degree.  We 
are  also  to  consider,  that  in  all  considerable  distentions  there  is 
an  increase  of  friction  between  the  vessels  and  circulating  fluids, 
and  consequently  of  heat,  i.  e.  of  vibrations. 

But  besides  this,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  in  preternatural 
and  painful  distentions,  the  small  particles  are  perpetually  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  their  former  cohesions,  and  running  into 
new  ones  ;  so  that  a  minute  and  invisible  solution  of  continuity  is 
carried  on  during  the  whole  distention,  tilt  such  time  as  this 
degree  of  distention  becomes  familiar  to  the  parts,  and  the  situa- 
tioD  and  mutual  actions  of  the  small  particles  be  accommodated 
to  iL  Thus,  the  cause  of  the  pain  in  distentions  will  arise 
from  the  solution  of  continuity,  and  may  be  referred  to  the 
foregoing  head.      And  conversely  it  appears,  that  in  manifest 
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aolutiona  of  continuity)  occasioned  by  wounds,  bums,  &c.  there 
always  arises  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  which  are  inflamed,  a 
preternatural  distention  of  the  small  fibres  and  vessels ;  by  which 
means  the  pain  is  renewed  and  continued.  Bvery  maaifest 
solution  of  continuity  does  therefore,  according  to  the  explanation 
of  diatentioQ  just  laid  down,  include  within  itself  an  infinite 
number  of  minute  invisible  solutions. 

Hence  we  may  ask,  whether  this  minute  invisible  solution  of 
continuity  in  the  infinitesimal  medullary  particles  of  the  brain  be 
not  that  common  limit,  and  middle  point,  which  separates  plea- 
sure from  pain,  and  of  which  the  visible  solutions  of  continuity, 
which  are  caused  by  external  injuries,  are  a  type,  and  also  a 
means,  vix.  by  propagating  violent  vibrations  up  to  the  brain! 
It  is  some  presumption  in  favour  of  this  position,  that  all  conjec- 
tures concerning  mvisible  things  ought  to  be  taken  from  visible 
ones  of  the  same  kind ;  also,  that  it  is  particularly  suitable  to 
the  doctrine  of  ^-ibrations ;  inasmuch  as,  laying  down  this  doctrine, 
one  may  easily  conceive  how  moderate  and  pleasant  impressiona 
may  agitate  tlte  medullary  particles  in  so  moderate  a  degree,  as 
that  they  shall  again  return  to  their  former  situations  and  con- 
nexions, when  the  agitation  is  over ;  whereas  violent  and  painful 
ones  may  force  the  particles  from  thence,  and  give  rise  to  new 
ones,  i,  e.  to  the  solution  of  continuity.  And  as  the  body  is  so 
formed,  that  great  and  visible  solutions  of  continuity  may  be 
healed  again,  and  the  parts  restored,  in  great  measure,  to  their 
primitive  integrity  and  perfection,  by  the  power  of  nature,  unless 
where  there  is  a  loss  of  substance,  (and  yet  even  here  the  same 
end  is  obtained  in  part ;}  so  we  may  suppose,  that  the  power  of 
nature  restores  all  minute  solutions  of  continuity  in  the  consti- 
tuent infinitesimal  particles  almost  instantaneously,  and  so  that 
the  body  receives  no  perceptible  detriment  from  single  instances, 
though  it  probably  docs  irova  frequent  repetitions ;  agreeably  to 
which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  pain,  by  ofien  returning, 
impairs  the  faculties,  both  bodily  and  mental. 

Fotuthly,  The  bones,  nails,  hair,  and  cuticle,  may,  consistently 
with  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  have  a  solution  of  contiuuily 

Scoduced  in  their  parts,  without  pain  ensuing;  for  they  are 
ard,  and  therefore  incapable,  as  it  seems,  of  receiving  and 
communicating  to  the  contiguous  nerves,  and  thence  to  the  brain, 
vibrations  of  any  considerable  degree  of  strength.  We  are  also 
to  suppose,  that  in  palsies,  mortifications,  &c.  changes  of  texture 
of  somewhat  a  like  kind  are  produced,  so  as  to  render  the  parts 
afiected  thereby  incapable  of  conveying  sensation  to  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  brain.  Old  age,  inactivity,  inflammation, 
pain,  &c  are  in  like  manner  to  be  considered,  as  inducing  such  a 
degree  of  condensation,  fixation,  and  callosity,  in  the  medullary 
substance  itself,  as  must  end  at  last  in  insensibility  and  death. 

Fifthly,  It  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  that 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  external  impressions  should 
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have  the  power  of  converting  original  pains  into  pleasures,  and 
pleasures  into  mere  sensations,  i.  e.  into  evanescent  pleasures ;  as 
we  find  it  has  in  bet.  For  this  may  be  effected  \>j  such  a  change 
in  the  oigan  and  brain,  as  that  the  organ  shall  send  weaker  and 
weaker  vibrations  perpetually  to  the  brain,  upon  every  successive 
renewal  of  the  same  impression,  and  the  brain  become  perpetually 
less  and  less  disposed  to  receive  strong  vibrations,  though  the 
power  of  communication  from  the  impressions  should  continue 
the  same.  It  remains  therefore  to  be  inquired,  what  general 
tendencies  in  the  small  medullary  particles  might  dispose  them 
to  undergo  such  changes.  And  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  change 
of  the  spheres  of  attraction  and  repulsion  in  these  particles,  upon 
every  change  in  their  situations,  so  as  always  to  lean  towards  the 
situation  last  superinduced,  might  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
However,  this  is  a  mere  supposition,  and  that  of  a  very  recluse 
nature.  Only  let  it  be  ooserved,  that  the  fact  to  be  here 
accounted  for,  viz.  the  decrease  in  the  effieaCT  of  impressions 
frequently  repeated,  is  both  an  evident  one,  and  also  must  have 
its  rise  from  some  powers  in  the  small  parts  of  matter  over  each 
other.  It  must  therefore  admit  of  an  explanation,  either  from 
the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  or  trom  some  other  law  of  matter  and 
motion.  And  if  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  be  found  suitable  to 
other  phenomena,  it  may  be  presumed  not  to  be  unsuitable  to 
this,  till  such  time  as  some  manifest  inconsistency  between  them 
shall  appear. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  that  this  transit  of  original 
pains  into  pleasures,  and  of  vivid  pleasures  into  faint  ones,  by 
frequent  repetition,  bears  some  relation  to  the  above-mentioned 
transition  of  pains  into  positive  local  pleasures,  of  the  same  kind 
with  themselves. 

To  this  head  of  consideration  may  be  referred  Dr.  Jurin's 
observation ;  viz.  "  That  when  we  have  been  for  some  time 
affected  with  one  sensation,  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  be  so  affected, 
a  contrary  sensation  is  apt  to  arise  in  us,  sometimes  of  itself, 
and  sometimes  from  such  causes  as  at  another  time  would  not 
produce  that  sensation  at  all,  or  at  least  not  to  the  same  degree." 
For  the  continued  impression  of  the  same  object  will  so  fix  upon 
the  sensory  nerve,  and  region  of  the  brain  corresponding  thereto, 
a  tendency  to  one  peculiar  sort  of  vibrations,  that  an  impression 
of  an  opposite  or  very  different  sort,  must  do  more  than  usual 
violence  to  the  brain  ;  t.  e.  will  excite  a  glaring  sensation  of  an 
opposite  nature.  See  the  instances  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jurin,  in 
bis  Essay  on  distinct  and  indistinct  Vision. 

Sixthly,  We  may  account  for  the  different  kinds  and  degrees 
tS  pleasure  and  pain,  from  the  four  differences  of  vibrations 
mentioned  above,  vie.  those  of  degree,  kind,  place,  and  line  of 
direction,  and  their  various  combinations  with  each  other.  For 
it  is  obvious  to  conceive,  that  these  combinations  may  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  distinct  from  each  other,  to  answer  to  the 

oogic 
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facts.  If  the  vibrations  go  bejond  tbe  common  limit  of  pleasure 
and  pain  in  one  part  of  the  brain,  at  the  same  time  that  tbey 
fall  short  of  it  in  others,  the  result  will  be  a  pleasure  or  pain, 
according  as  this  or  that  sort  of  vibrations  prevails ;  and  if  they 
be  nearly  equal,  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  of  which  kind  it 
is.  If  the  vibrations  fall  a  little  short  in  all  the  parts,  they  will 
generate  a  high  degree  of  pleasure ;  which,  however,  must  be 
less  than  tbe  least  general  pain,  (.  e.  such  a  one  wherein  the 
vibrations  go  beyond  the  limits  in  all  the  parts:  but  it  may  be 
far  greater  than  partial  pains,  or  than  those  which  affect  only 
one  particular  region  of  the  brain.  Hence  we  may  see,  that  the 
pains  are  in  general  greater  than  the  pleasures  ;  but  then  they 
are  more  rare  for  the  same  reason,  being  such  violent  states  as 
cannot  arise  from  common  impressions.  Or,  if  we  suppose  tbe 
pains  to  be  frequent,  they  will  then  so  far  alter  the  disposition 
of  the  medullary  subsUnce,  according  to  what  was  said  above, 
as  that  many  original  pains  will  be  converted  into  pleasures. 
Which  indeed  seems  to  be  the  case  not  unfrequeutly ;  for  tbe 
organs  of  tbe  new-born  infant  are  so  delicate,  as  to  receive  pain 
from  many  of  those  impressions  which  afterwards  yield  pleasure. 
But  then,  his  sources  of  pleasure  seem  to  be  multiplied  more 
than  in  proportion  to  what  he  suffers  by  this  previous  passage 
through  pain. 

In  certain  cases  of  excessive  pains,  the  violent  vibrations 
f  appear  at  last  to  excite  a  latent  attractive  power  in  the  medul- 
lary particles,  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  described,  in  respect 
of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  and  membranes,  which  puts  a  stop  to 
those  very  vibrations  that  excited  it.  Hence  faintings  and 
stupors ;  (.  e.  the  cessation  of  pain  from  violent  pains.  However,  a 
greater  degree  of  vibration  is  probably  required  for  exciting  this 
attractive  power  in  the  medullary  particles  than  in  white  fibres, 
and  in  white  fibres  than  in  red  ones,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

It  follows  also,  from  tbe  principles  here  laid  down,  that  all  the 
pleasures,  though  particularly  different  from  each  other,  ought 
to  have  a  general  resemblance,  in  their  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences; and  the  pains  likewise. 

Seventhly,  All  the  mere  sensations,  which  enter  the  mind  by 
the  five  external  senses,  admit  of  a  general  analysis,  upon  the 
same  principles  aa  tbe  pleasures  and  pains  do.  For  all  the  mere 
■ensations  were,  in  their  original  state,  either  pleasures  or  pains ; 
and  vary  sow  from  their  original  state  only  by  the  diminution  of 
the  degree.  Let  therefore  all  the  differences  of  kind,  place,  and 
line  of  direction,  be  combined  in  all  their  varieties,  the  degree 
being  supposed  every  where  evanescent ;  and  we  shall  have  all 
the  particular  vibrations  from  whence  each  mere  sensation  arises. 
This  is  the  general  account.  But  it  is  a  most  difficult  problem 
to  explain,  by  what  differences  of  kind  tbe  particular  sensations, 
either  of  the  same  or  of  different  senses,  are  distinguished  from 
each  other. 

c,q,z.<ib,  Google 
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It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  the  limits  of  the  seven  primary 
colours,  vuc  the  extreme  red,  the  limit  of  the  red  and  orange,  of 
the  orange  and  yellow,  yellow  and  green,  green  and  blue,  blue 
and  indigo,  indigo  and  violet,  and  the  extreme  violet,  excite 
Tibrations  in  the  optic  nerve,  whose  times  are  proportional  to 
the  times  of  vibration  of  a  string  which  sounds  the  notes  in 
order,  according  to  the  key  mentioned  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
his  Optics,  ».  e.  the  notes  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D.  This  hypo- 
thesis affords  at  least  a  probable  reason  for  the  several  very 
particular  breadths  of  the  primary  colours,  in  the  prismatic 
oblong  image  of  the  sun,  as  1  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  its 
place.  Prop.  5G. 

If  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  several  sapid 
and  odorous  bodies  in  the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  and  membrana 
Schrteideriana,  could  be  discovered,  it  is  not  improbable  but  this 
would  be  a  clew  to  lead  us  into  the  inner  constitution  of  natural 
bodies,  since  one  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  each  sapid  and 
odorous  body  excites  vibrations  of  the  same  frequency  as  those 
which  take  place  in  it  before  it  is  tasted  or  smelt  to. 

The  solution  of  the  same  problem  in  the  several  senses  might 
also  a  little  unfold  to  us  the  different  internal  structure  of  the 
several  nerves,  and  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  that  correspond 
thereto.  For  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  each  nerve  and 
re^on  is  originally  fitted  to  receive,  and,  as  one  may  say,  sympa- 
thize with,  such  vibrations  as  are  likely  to  be  impressed  upon 
tbem  in  the  various  incidents  of  life ;  and  not  that  the  auditory 
nerve  could  perform  the  office  of  the  optic,  if  put  into  its  place, 
or  vice  versd,  &c.  according  to  Raw, 

Eighthly,  It  is  observed  by  medical  writers,  that  pain  is  apt 
to  excite  a  contraction  in  the  fibres  of  the  neighbouring  mem- 
branes. Now  this  is  very  agreeable  to  that  power  which  sensory 
vibrations  have,  in  general,  over  the  red  fleshy  muscles,  for 
contracting  them,  in  the  manner  to  be  described  hereafter.  For 
since  vibrations  of  a  middle  strength,  by  descending  into  the  red 
fibres  of  the  muscles,  are  sufficient  to  contract  them  in  the 
ordinary  functions  and  actions  of  life ;  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect,  that  the  stronger  vibrations,  which  attend  pain,  should 
be  sufficient  to  contract  the  pale  fibres  of  membranes,  though 
these  be  in  themselves  of  a  less  contractile  disposition. 

It  is  agreeable  to  this,  that  titillation  and  itching,  which  lie, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  confines  of  pleasure  and  pain,  are  more  apt 
to  diffuse  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  parts  than  pain. 
For  titillation  and  itching  only  agitate  the  small  particles  of  the 
membranes,  and  therefore  run  along  their  surfaces,  by  the 
successive  communication  of  these  agitations ;  whereas,  pain, 
by  contracting  the  fibres,  puts  a  stop  to  these  agitations,  and 
consequently  to  its  own  diffusion  over  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Ninthly,  Extreme  and  pointed  parts,  such  as  the  extremity  of 
the  nose,  the  uvula,  the  epiglottis,  the  nipples,  and  the  ends  of 
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the  fingers,  are  in  general  more  subject  to  irritation,  itching,  and 
ioflammation,  and  endued  with  a  greater  degree  of  sensibility, 
than  the  other  parts.  Now  this  pbEenomenon  agrees  with  the  i 
doctrine  of  vibrations,  inasmuch  as  such  parts  must,  according  to ! 
the  Newtonian  hypothesis,  be  surrounded  with  an  lether  of  a 
greater  density  than  that  within  their  pores,  and  which  also 
grows  denser  and  denser,  in  a  regular  manner.  For  one  may 
conceive,  that  the  vibrations  communicated  to  this  denser  aether  ; 
will  be  stronger  in  proportion  to  its  densi^ ;  and  consequently, 
that  they  will  agitate  the  small  particles  of  the  extreme  parts 
also  with  vibrations  stronger  than  ordinary. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  sensibility  of  each  part  does 
depend,  in  great  measure,  on  the  number,  structure,  and  dispo- 
sition, of  the  nervous  papillEO,  which  are  the  immediate  oi^^an  in  , 
the  senses  of  feeling,  taste,  and  smell ;  but  then  we  may  remark,  ' 
that  the  same  observation  holds  in  respect  of  these  nervous 
papillse.  For  they  are  also  extreme  and  pointed  parts ;  and  that 
especially,  if  we  suppose,  which  seems  probable,  that  when  any 
part  is  in  a  state  of  exquisite  sensibility,  the  nervous  papillee  are 
erected,  (in  some  such  manner  as  the  hairs  of  the  neck  and 
back  in  certain  animals,  when  enraged,)  so  as  to  recede  from 
each  other,  and,  consequently,  to  admit  the  denser  sether  between 
them.  They  may  also,  upon  the  same  occasions,  be  made  tui^d, 
by  the  constriction  of  their  bases,  and  thus  have  their  sensibility 
or  power  of  receiving  vibrations,  increased  by  distention. 

Wo  may  remark  likewise,  in  pursuing  this  method  of  reasoning, 
that  the  sether  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  medullary  substance 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  denser  than  that  which  lies  in  the 
medullary  substance  itself.  May  we  not  therefore  conjecture, 
that  one  use  of  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles  is  to  increase  and 
keep  up  all  the  vibrations  propagated  firom  the  external  nerves 
into  the  medullary  subsUnce  of  the  brain,  by  means  of  the  denser 
sether  lodged  in  those  cavities ;  that  blood  and  serum  extravasated, 
and  lying  in  the  ventricles,  suffocate  sensations,  by  excluding  this 
denser  lether,  as  well  as  by  pressing  on  the  medullan'  substance-; 
and  lastly,  that  those  brutes  whose  olfactory  nerves  have  cavities 
within  them  continued  from  the  ventricles,  are  more  acute  than 
men,  in  perceiving  odours,  and  distinguishiug  them  from  each 
f   other,  in  part,  upon  this  account? 

Boerhaave  is,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
ventricle  always  touch  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  no  cavity.  But 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  subtle  vapour,  which 
is  exhaled  from  the  vessels  of  the  investing  membrane,  and  whose 
particles,  like  the  vapour  of  water,  have  a  repulsive  power,  in 
respect  of  each  other,  prevents  the  absolute  mutual  contact  of  the 
opposite  sides,  in  common  cases.  And  the  same  thing  is  favoured 
by  the  experiments  tried  upon  the  Parisian  beggar.  Since  the 
brain  in  him  could  be  somewhat  pressed  in,  it  seems  that  the 
skull  was  not  entirely  full  before. 
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Prop.  VII. —  The  Phenomena  of  Sleep  appear  to  be  very  Mailable 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Fibratioiu. 

Herb  I  observe,  first,  that  new-born  children  sleep  almost 
always.  \ow  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  doctrine  of  vibra- 
tioDS,  in  the  following  manner: — The  fcetus  steeps  always,  having  | 
no  sensation  from  without  impressed  upon  it,  and  only  becomes 
awake  upon  its  entrance  into  a  new  world,  vie.  by  means  of  the 
vigorous  vibrations  which  are  impressed  upon  it.  It  is  reasonable 
therefore  to  expect,  that  the  new-bom  child  should  fall  back  into 
its  natural  state  of  sleep,  as  soon  as  these  vibrations  cease,  and 
return  again  to  a  state  of  vigilance  only  from  the  renewal  of 
vigorous  impressions ;  and  so  on  alternately,  agreeably  to  the  fact. 
Secondly,  Even  adults  are  disposed  to  sleep,  when  the  im- 
pressions of  external  objects  are  excluded,  and  their  bodies  kept 
in  a  state  of  rest,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just  mentioned 
in  the  nmilar  state  of  young  children.  However,  they  incline 
more  to  vigilance  than  children,  partly  because  their  solids  and 
fluids  are  more  active,  and  less  compressible,  t.  e.  more  susceptible 
and  retentive  of  vibrations ;  and  partly,  because  association  brings 
in  perpetual  trains  of  ideas,  and  consequently  of  vibrations,  suffi- 
ciently vivid  to  keep  up  vigilance  in  common  cases. 

Thirdly,  Having  presented  the  reader  with  the  two  foregoing 
observations,  which  are  of  a  very  obvious  kind,  I  will  now  inquire, 
with  more  minuteness,  into  the  intimate  and  precise  nature  of 
sleep.  It  appears,  then,  that  during  sleep  the  blood  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  veins,  and  particularly  in  the  venal  sinuses  which 
surround  the  brain  and  spmal  marrow ;  and  also  that  it  is  rarefied, 
at  least  for  the  most  parL  For  as  the  actions  of  the  muscles 
squeeze  the  blood  out  of  the  veins  during  vigilance,  so  their  in- 
activity during  sleep  suffers  the  blood  to  lodge  in  the  veins ;  and 
the  decumbent  posture,  which  is  common  to  animals  in  sleep, 
suffers  it  to  lodge  particularly  in  the  venal  sinuses  of  the  bram 
and  spinal  marrow.  And  it  is  agreeable  to  this,  that,  in  most 
dissections,  the  blood  is  found  chiefiy  in  the  veins ;  and  in  dissec- 
tions after  lethargies,  apoplexies,  &c  the  venal  sinuses  of  the 
brain,  and  consequently  those  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  com- 
municate freely  with  them,  are  particularly  full.  As  to  the  rare- 
faction of  the  blood,  it  follows  from  the  warmth  of  the  body, 
which  is  an  usual  attendant  upon  sleep,  and  is  caused  by  the  rest 
of  the  body,  the  warmth  of  the  place  where  the  person  sleeps, 
the  coverings,  and  the  fermentative  disposition  of  the  fresh  chyle, 
which  then  enters  the  blood.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  will  be  particularly  compressed  during  sleep; 
since  the  blood  then  takes  up  more  space,  is  particularly  accumu- 
lated within  the  cavities  of  the  skull  and  vertebrae,  and  the  hard- 
ness of  these  bones  will  not  suffer  them  to  yield,  or  make  more 
room.  It  follows,  also,  that  the  softness  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance will  subject  it  to  the  effects  of  this  compression,  more  than 
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the  cortical ;  so  that,  if  we  suppose  its  functiona  to  consist  in 
receivJDg,  retaining,  and  communicating  vibrations,  it  will  be  i 
rendered  peculiarly  unfit  for  these  functions,  from  the  com- 
pression here  mentioned  ;  i.  e.  the  animal  will  be  indisposed  to  ' 
sensation  and  motion,  agreeably  to  observation. 

There  are  many  other  ari^uments  which  might  be  brought  to 
shew,  that  duiing  sleep,  and  sleepy  distempers,  the  brain  is  par- 
ticularly compressed,  if  it  were  necessary.  But  the  instance  of 
the  Parisian  beggar,  above  noted,  is  most  to  this  purpose.  This 
person  had  a  perforation  in  his  skull,  which  did  not  ossify; 
whence,  by  external  pressure  upon  that  part,  the  internal  regions 
of  the  brain  might  be  a&ected;  and  it  was  constantly  observed, 
that,  as  the  pressure  increased,  he  grew  more  and  more  sleepy, 
and  at  last  fell  into  a  temporary  apoplexy. 

In  young  children  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  moderate 
pressure  of  the  skull  upon  the  brain.  For  the  brain  is  of  a  great 
relative  magnitade  in  them ;  and  by  its  endeavour  to  expand 
itself,  it  keeps  the  sutures  from  uniting  too  firmly,  till  such  time 
as  it  is  arrived  at  its  full  growth.  It  must  therefore  be  com- 
pressed in  return,  by  the  re-action  of  the  skull.  And  this  may 
be  considered  as  a  circumstance,  which  concurs  to  render  young 
children  more  apt  to  sleep  than  adults.  When  old  persons  are 
sleepy,  it  is  a  morbid  affection,  and  may  arise  either  from  an 
hydropical  disposition,  whereby  the  turgescence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  compresses  the  medullary  substance ;  or  from  a 
defect  of  nutrition  in  this  substance,  which  renders  it  soft  and 
compressible  in  a  preternatural  degree.  If  the  venal  sinuses, 
and  other  blood-vessels,  of  the  brain,  be  by  any  accident  pre- 
ternaturally  distended,  and  continue  so  for  a  considerable  time, 
they  will  scarce  ever  recover  their  pristine  tone  and  dimensions ; 
and  this  so  much  the  more,  as  the  person  approaches  to  old  age. 

For  the  same  reason,  as  the  medullary  substance  within  the 
skull  and  vertebrae  is  compressed  during  sleep,  that  of  the  gan- 
glions, plexuses,  and  trunks  of  the  nerves,  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  will  be  compressed  also,  though  in  a  less  degree.  For  this 
substance  has  no  blood  or  gross  fluids  within  it,  and  is  far  the 
softest  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body ;  and  tlie  membranes,  which 
invest  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  perform  the  same  office  to  them, 
in  a  less  degree,  as  the  skull  does  to  the  brain  i.e.  check  their 
distention.  The  surrounding  membranes  must  therefore  com- 
press the  soft  medullary  substance  in  the  ganglions,  plexuses,  and 
trunks  of  the  nerves,  dunhg  sleep,  on  account  of  the  rarefaction 
of  the  humours  at  that  time ;  whence,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  vibrations,  sensory  ones  can  neither  ascend  ireely  from  the 
\  external  oigans  to  the  brain,  nor  motory  ones  descend  into  the 
I  limbs ;  i.  e.  the  animal  will  be  insensible  and  inactive,  as  it  is 
\  found  to  be  in  fact. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that,  as  sleep  comes  on,  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  ventnclea  of  the  brain  approach  towards  each  other,  on 
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account  of  the  compression  here  ssserted;  also,  that  the;  become 
contiguous  at  the  instant  of  sleep,^  excluding  the  denser  eether, 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  proposition,  theTeb}>  t  By  this  means, 
the  power  of  sensation  would  receive  a  remarkable  diminution  at 
the  instant  of  falling  asleep,  as  it  seems  to  do.  There  might  also, 
in  certain  circumstances,  arise  a  very  vivid  exertion  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  motive  faculties  at  that  instant,  from  the  compression 
of  the  lether  previous  to  its  rarefaction,  such  as  would  account 
for  the  sudden  terrors  and  startings  which  happen  at  the  instant 
of  going  to  sleep,  in  some  morbid  cases. 

Fourthly,  It  is  observed,  that  vigilance  continued,  fatigue,  and 
pain,  all  dispose  strongly  to  sleep.  For  all  vigorous  oi  long- 
continued  vibrations  must  both  generate  heat,  whereby  the  blood 
and  juices  will  be  rarefied,  so  as  to  compress  the  medullary  sub- 
stance, and  also  exhaust  this  substance  of  its  fluid  and  active 
particles,  so  as  to  render  it  more  easily  compressible,  and  less 
susceptible  and  retentive  of  vibrations.  Great  degress  of  best 
seem  to  produce  an  extraordinary  propensity  to  sleep,  in  nearly 
the  some  way. 

And  when  persons  exposed  to  extreme  cold  are  overcome  by 
a  pleasing  but  fatal  sleep,  it  seems  as  if  the  internal  parts  were 
affected  with  a  preternatural  warmth,  from  the  vigorous  sensations 
and  concomitant  vibrations  impressed  on  the  external  parts  by 
the  coid,  and  thence  ascending  to  the  brain.  It  agrees  with  the 
hypothesis  here  proposed,  that  these  uneasy  sensations  desline 
by  degrees,  till  they  fall  within  the  limits  of  pleasure,  and  at  last 
end  in  insensibility.  This  sleep  may  prove  fatal,  from  the  great 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external  parts,  in  respect 
of  heat:  also  from  the  cold's  penetrating  farther  and  farther. 
Muscular  motion  may  prevent  it,  and  its  ill  effects,  partly  as  the 
veins  are  emptied  by  this,  partly  as  it  warms  the  external  parti, 
and  cools  the  internal,  from  the  return  of  the  cool  blood  into  the 
course  of  the  circulation.  If  we  suppose  the  circulation  to  cease 
entirely  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  from  the  cold,  then  will  warm 
blood  circulate  through  the  internal  parts  alone;  and  these  parts 
will  continue  to  be  defended  from  the  cold  by  the  external  ones, 
for  a  time.  And  thus  the  body  will  approach  to  the  common 
state  of  a  person  going  to  sleep. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  method  of  reasoning  here  used,  how 
persons  recovering  from  long  illnesses  should  be  much  disposed 
to  sleep,  viz.  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  medullary  substance, 
their  almost  constant  rest,  their  being  kept  warm,  and  the  fre- 
quent taking  sustenance,  so  as  to  beget  great  quantities  of  fresh 
chyle,  and  consei^uently,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fermenta- 
tive heat. 

f^thly.  The  manner  in  which  opiates  produce  sleep,  may  be 
thus  explained,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  vibrations.  Opiates 
evidently  excite  grateful  sensations  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
This  appears  from  the  short  time  in  which  liquid  opiates  take 
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effect;  and  even  from  imnaediate  and  direct  sensations.  A  person 
may  even  feel,  that  the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  the  pleasurable 
impreasions  made  by  opiates.  We  are  to  suppose  therefore,  that  , 
vivid  vibrations,  which,  however,  lie  within  the  limits  of  pleasure, 
ascend  perpetually  &om  the  stomach  and  bowels,  along  the  par 
vagum,  and  intercostal  nerves,  up  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
diffuse  themselves  over  these,  and  from  thence  descend  along  the 
nerves  into  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  Hence  it  follows,  that  they 
will  obscure  and  overpower  all  moderate  sensations,  or  vibrations, 
which  subsisted  before,  or  which  external  objects  may  from  time 
to  time  endeavour  to  excite,  and  introduce  a  general  pleasurable 
state  over  the  whole  nervous  system ;  with  trains  of  pleasurable 
ideas,  in  the  manner  to  be  explained  hereafter,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  ideas,  their  generation,  associations,  and  dependencies  on 
bodily  states.  During  this  pleasurable  state,  the  body  will  of 
course  be  composed  to  rest;  restlessness,  tossings,  and  changes 
of  posture,  being  caused,  for  the  most  part,  by  uneasy  sensations. 
Hence  the  blood  will  he  accumulated  in  the  veins  and  venal 
sinuses,  and  grow  warm  both  from  the  vigorous  vibrations  excited 
by  the  opiate,  and  from  the  absolute  rest  of  the  body.  For 
absolute  rest  conduces,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  make  the  body 
grow  warm  by  the  beat  reflected  from  the  contiguous  coverings ; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  the  slightest  motions  frequently  returning 
ventilate  and  cool  the  parts.  And  thus  the  compression  of  the 
medullanr  substance  requisite  for  sleep  will  be  induced  by  the 
action  of  the  opiate  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

But,  besides  this,  we  may  conceive,  that  the  opiate  particles 
exdte  vibrations  of  the  same  kind  in  all  the  part^  of  the  body, 
after  they  are  taken  into  the  blood,  and  circulate  with  it,  tilt 
such  time  as,  by  a  perfect  assimilation,  they  lose  all  their  peculiar 
qualities. 

It  seems,  also,  that  the  continued  descent  of  vibrations,  from 
the  brain,  and  spinal  marrow,  into  the  limbs,  and  external  parts, 
agitates  them  so  much,  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  receiving 
sensation  and  motion,  in  the  same  manner  as  continued  friction 
of  the  head,  when  newly  shaved,  or  shaking  the  hand,  occasion  a 
kind  of  numbness  in  the  head  and  hand  respectively.  For  a 
disorder  raised  in  the  motory  nerves  and  muscular  fibres,  analo- 
gous to  numbness  in  the  sensory  nerves,  and  sentient  papillfe, 
must  produce  ineptitude  to  moUon.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  insensibility  and  immobility  which  proceed  from  opiates,  and 
which  concur  in  hastening  the  sleep,  and  increasing  its  degree, 
arise  in  great  part  from  this  cause.  The  numbness,  and  paralytic 
weaknesses,  which  frequently  succeed  after  opiates,  are  evidences 
for  what  is  here  alleged. 

Opium  seems  to  have  an  intermediate  d^ree  of  activity  be- 
tween narcotics,  or  stupifying  poisons,  on  one  hand,  and  grateful 
aUments,  particularly  vinous  liquors,  on  the  other.  Narcotics 
operate  so  violently  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  brain,  and 
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the  external  parts,  «s  to  bring  confusion  on  the  sensations,  and 
trains  of  ideas,  anil  convulsions  on  the  muscular  system.  And 
that  these  effects  are  produced  by  a  local  influence  on  the 
stomach,  iu  the  mauner  proposed  concerning  opiates,  appears, 
beause  they  cease,  or  abate  much,  soon  after  the  narcotic  is 
ejected  by  vomiting;  also  because  whipping  a  dog,  after  he  has 
taken  the  nux  vomica,  contributes  to  obviate  its  ill  effects. 
Wines,  and  grateful  aliments,  dispose  to  sleep,  partly  by  their 
immediate  effects  on  the  stomach,  partly  by  their  effecta  after 
they  are  absorbed.  But  the  degree  not  being  so  great  as  in 
opiates,  it  may  more  easily  be  overcome  by  a  variety  of  common 
or  vigorous  impressions;  in  which  case  the  vivid  vibrations, 
excited  by  the  wine  or  aliment,  will  illumiDate  all  the  im- 
pressions, and  add  strength  to  all  the  motions.  The  same  thing 
ia  observed  of  opiates,  in  those  who  take  them  frequently. 

Sixthly,  Chylificadon,  sanguification,  nutrition,  and  growth, 
seem  to  proceed  best  during  sleep.  This  may  be  conjectured 
iroio  the  sleepiness  of  all  animals  after  eating,  since  sleep  and 
chylification,  &c.  must  here  concur;  and  from  the  almost  con* 
stant  sleep  of  new-bom  children,  above  taken  notice  of,  since 
nature  seems  chiefly  intent  on  the  due  performance  of  these 
functions,  for  some  time  after  birth.  Now  the  doctrine  of  vibra- 
ti<His  may  be  made  to  illustrate  these  points,  in  some  measure. 
For  since  respiration  becomes  strong  and  convulsive  at  the  instant 
of  going  to  sleep,  it  will  renew  and  increase  the  vibrations  excited 
io  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  tbeir  contents,  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  languished  before,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  which  subsbted  in  Uie  external  senses.  The  oi^ns  of 
digestion  therefore,  as  well  as  those  of  respiration,  are  in  a  state 
of  vigilance,  and  are  intent  upon  the  performance  of  their  proper 
functions,  while  the  other  parts  are  in  a  state  of  sleep  and  in- 
action, and  recruiting,  in  order  to  perform  their  functions  in  a 
due  manner,  upon  a  return  of  vigilance.  And  this  holds  most 
pardcularly  in  respect  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  which,  by  the  consent  of  all,  is  the 
chief  instrument  of  nutrition  and  growth.  Since  the  vibrations 
which  take  place  in  It  during  sleep  are  languid,  it  will  then  be 
filled  and  recruited,  and  consequently  fitted  for  nutrition  and 
growth ;  which  will  be  farther  favoured  by  the  concurrence  of  a 
complete  chylification  and  sanguification,  at  the  same  time. 

The  increased  convulsive  respiration,  and  increased  force  of 
the  heart,  which  take  place  at  the  instant  of  going  to  sleep, 
and  continue  frequently  during  sleep,  may  perhaps  be  thus 
accounted  for,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  vibrations.  When 
vivid  vibrations  cease  in  the  external  senses,  and  regions  of  the 
brain  belonging  to  them,  also  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and 
parts  of  the  spinal  marrow  corresponding  thereto,  this  abatement 
of  vibrations  must  either  extend  to  the  whole  medullary  sub- 
stance, which  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  night-mare ;  or  if  the 
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nen'es  of  the  heart,  and  organs  of  respiration,  and  the  regions  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  corresponding  thereto,  be  exempted, 
they  may  be  agitated  even  with  more  vigorous  vibrations,  on 
account  of  the  abatement  in  the  other  parts,  because  the  vibra- 
tions raised  in  these  regions  during  sleep,  by  such  of  their  causes 
as  take  place  then,  will  be  hindered  from  diffusing  themselves 
freely,  and  abating  their  ovrn  force  thereby,  as  Sf>on  as  the  other 
regions  are  collapsed  and  compressed.  These  causes  are,  first, 
the  heat  of  the  blood,  and  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  the  me- 
dullary substance;  both  vrhicb,  when  increased  on  any  account, 
must  farther  increase  themselves  by  a  reflected  influence,  since 
both  increase  the  force  of  the  heart.  Secondly,  the  fulness  and 
distention  of  the  lungs.  These  arise  from  the  rarefaction  of  the 
blood,  and  accumulation  of  it  in  the  veins  just  before  sleep  (at 
which  time  respiration  is  languid),  and  must  at  last  stimulate  tbe 
organs  of  respiration  to  a  vigorous  exertion  of  themselves  ;  i.  e. 
raise  vigorous  vibrations  in  the  region  of  the  brain  corresponding 
thereto,  just  as  in  the  cases  of  sighing,  and  recovering  from  the 
night-mare.  Thirdly,  we  may  suppose,  that  the  heart,  and 
muscles  of  respiration,  do  not  exert  themselves  during  vigilance, 
with  a  degree  of  force  at  all  approaching  to  their  utmost  powers, 
as  the  limbs  do ;  and  therefore,  thot  they,  and  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  brain,  may  be  qualified  for  a  vigorous  exertion 
during  sleep.  Fourthly,  an  increase  in  the  force  of  respiration 
must  also  increase  the  force  with  which  the  heart  moves,  because 
it  propels  the  blood  in  greater  quantities  upon  the  heart  Fifthly, 
an  increase  of  force  in  tbe  heart  must  increase  both  itself  and 
the  action  of  respiration,  because  the  blood-vessels  of  the  heart 
and  organs  of  respiration  are  particularly  near  to  the  heart,  and 
therefore  must  be  particularly  under  its  influence. 

CoR.  I.  By  laying  together  what  has  been  delivered  con- 
cerning sleep,  in  this  proposition,  the  difference  between  the 
states  of  sleep  and  vigilance  may  be  thus  set  before  the  reader, 
in  one  view.  In  sleep,  the  nerves  of  the  five  external  senses 
are  indisposed  to  receive  vibrations,  and  the  objects  themselves 
are  either  absent,  or  impressed  feebly.  The  nerves  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  sympathize  with  these  at  first,  but  recover 
themselves  at  the  instant  of  sleep,  the  impressions  of  the  aliment, 
&c.  being  then  made  with  unusual  vigour;  and  this  continues 
during  the  time  of  steep.  In  like  manner  the  muscular  system 
becomes  inactive  in  general;  the  heart,  however,  and  muscles 
and  respiration,  are  excepted,  and  even  exert  themselves  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  force.  The  blood  is  rarefied  so  as  to 
take  up  more  space  upon  the  whole ;  and  as  there  is  more  in  the 
veins,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  brain,  and  spinal  marrow, 
than  in  a  state  of  vigilance,  the  medullary  substance  is  hereby 
exposed  to  a  constant  uniform  compression ;  whereas,  in  vigi- 
lance, the  action  of  th^  muscles  squeezes  the  blood  out  of  the 
veins,  and  cools  it,  unless  this  action  oe  violent,  or  long  continued. 
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The  glands  are  filled  during  sleep,  and  consequently,  by  drawing 
off  from  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  prepare  the  body  for 
vigilance,  and  are  themselves  fitted  for  the  functions  to  be  then 
performed;  t.  e.  to  excrete  their  proper  fluids  from  muscular 
compression,  or  vibrations  running  up  their  excretory  ducts,  in 
the  manner  to  be  hereafter  explained.  The  medullaiy  substance 
is,  in  like  manner,  fitted  and  prepared  for  vigilance,  whether  it 
be  of  a  glandular  nature,  or  not.  However,  some  vibrations  must 
take  place  in  it  throughout,  and  they  are  particularly  vivid  in 
the  regions  corresponding  to  the  heart,  organs  of  respiration, 
and  organs  of  digestion ;  also  in  the  regions  corresponding  to  the 
eye  and  ear,  where  they  excite  the  trains  of  images  which  are 
presented  to  us  in  our  dreams.  But  the  nature  of  these  cannot 
be  unfolded  till  we  have  treated  of  ideas,  their  generation,  and 
associations,  and  the  nature  of  true  and  erroneous  judgments, 
anent,  dissent,  imagination,  and  memory. 

Cor.  II.  It  appears  also  to  follow,  from  the  foregoing  account 
of  sleep,  and  the  effect  of  heat,  labour,  pain,  and  opiates,  in 
disposing  to  it,  that,  in  many  cases  of  sleep,  the  medullary  sub- 
stance  tends  to  a  subtle  kind  of  inflammation,  and  is  preserved 
frora  it,  and  restored  to  its  natural  state  and  degree  of  heat,  by 
means  of  sleep  sufficiently  continued.  Thus,  in  the  access  of 
most  fevers,  the  patient  is  listless  and  sleepy,  the  external  senses, 
muscles,  and  brain,  being  affected,  in  some  respects,  as  by  opiates. 
If  the  patient  sleep,  the  distemper  is  cut  short;  but  if  the  subtle 
inflammation  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  that,  the  distemper  in- 
creases, and  comes  to  its  period  in  some  other  way,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fever,  and  circumstances  of  the  patient.  In  a 
coma  vigil  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  approach  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  ventricles  excites  such  violent  vibrations,  on  account 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  medullary  substance,  perhaps  of  these 
sides  particularly,  as  to  awake  the  patient,  and  throw  him  into 
great  confusion  and  consternation.  In  a  phrenzy,  the  medullary 
substance  itself  seems  to  labour  under  an  acute  temporary  in- 
flammation, the  other  parts  having  often  no  more  than  a  due 
heat,  whereas,  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  the  medullary  substance 
only  sympathizes  with  the  other  parts.  If  the  inflammation  of 
the  medullary  substance  be  very  subtle,  moderate,  and  perma- 
nent, madness  of  some  species  ensues.  And  It  seems  to  agree 
very  well  with  the  theory  here  proposed,  that  in  deliriums, 
phrenzies,  and  some  kinds  of  madness,  the  patient  does  not  sleep 
at  all,  or  if  he  do,  in  a  quiet  manner,  is  freed  from  his  distemper ; 
and  that,  in  other  kinds  of  madness,  and  in  cases  of  melancholy, 
the  sleep  is  very  deep,  and  the  patient  extremely  sluggish. 
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OF  IDEAS,  THEIR  OENBRATION  AMD  ASSOCIATIONS;  AND  OP  TMB 
AGREEMENT  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OP  VIBRATIONS  WITH  THE 
PHANOHENA  OP  IDEAS. 

Prop.  VIII, — SentaUoru,  by  being  often  repeated,  leave  certain 
VeiUgee,  Type*,  or  Imagei,  of  themtehes,  which  may  be  called, 
Simpie  Ideas  of  Sentation. 

I  TOOK  notice  in  the  Introduction,  that  those  ideas  which  re- 
semble sensations  were  called  ideas  of  sensation ;  and  also  that 
they  might  be  called  limple  ideas,  in  respect  of  the  intellectual 
ones  which  are  formed  from  them,  and  of  whose  very  essence  it 
is  to  be  complex.  But  the  ideas  of  sensation  are  not  eotiiely 
simple,  since  the;  must  consist  of  parts  both  co-existent  and 
successive,  as  the  generating  sensations  themselves  do. 

Now,  that  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  are  thus  generated, 
agreeably  to  the  proposition,  appears,  because  the  most  vivid 
of  these  ideas  are  those  where  the  corresponding  sensations  are 
most  vigorously  impressed,  or  most  frequently  renewed ;  whereas, 
if  the  sensation  be  faint,  or  uncommon,  the  generated  idea  is  also 
faint  in  proportion,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  evanescent  and  im< 
perceptible.  The  exact  observance  of  the  order  of  place  in  visible 
ideas,  and  of  the  order  of  time  in  audible  ones,  may  likewise 
serve  to  shew,  that  these  ideas  are  copies  and  o&prings  of  the 
impressions  made  on  the  eye  and  ear,  in  which  the  same  orders 
were  observed  respectively.  And  though  it  happens,  that  trains 
of  visible  and  audible  ideas  are  presented  in  sallies  of  the  fancy, 
and  in  dreams,  in  which  the  order  of  time  and  place  is  different 
from  that  of  any  former  impressions,  yet  the  small  component 
parts  of  these  trains  are  copies  of  former  impressions ;  and  reasons 
may  be  given  for  the  varieties  of  their  compositions. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed)  that  this  proposition  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  third ;  and  that,  by  tnis  resemblance,  they 
somewhat  confirm  and  illustrate  one  another.  According  to  the 
third  proposition,  sensations  remain  for  a  abort  time  after  the 
impression  is  removed ;  and  these  remaining  sensations  grow 
feebler  and  feebler,  till  they  vanish.  They  are  therefore,  in 
some  part  of  their  declension,  of  about  the  same  strength  with 
ideas,  and  in  their  first  state,  are  intermediate  between  sensations 
and  ideas.  And  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  that,  if  a  single 
sensation  can  leave  a  perceptible  effect,  trace,  or  vestige,  for  a 
short  time,  a  sufficient  repetition  of  a  sensation  may  leave  a 
perceptible  effect  of  the  same  kind,  but  uf  a  more  permanent 
nature,  *.  e.  an  idea,  which  shall  recur  occasionally,  at  long 
distances  of  time,  from  the  impression  of  the  corresponding 
sensation,  and  vice  vend.    As  to  the  occasions  and  causes,  which 
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make  ideas  recur,  tbey  will  be  considered  in  the  next  proposition 
but  one. 

The  method  of  reasoning  used  in  the  last  paragraph  is  farther 
eoofirnied  by  the  following  circumstance ;  viz,  that  both  the 
dinuDutiTe  declining  sensations,  which  remain  for  a  short  space 
after  the  impressions  of  the  objects  cease,  and  the  ideas,  which 
are  the  copies  of  such  impressions,  are  far  more  distinct  and  vivid, 
in  respect  of  visible  and  audible  impressions,  than  of  any  others. 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that,  afier  travelling,  hearing  music, 
&c  trains  of  vivid  ideas  are  very  apt  to  recur,  which  correspond 
very  exactly  to  the  late  impressions,  and  which  are  of  an  interme- 
diate miture  between  the  remaining  sensations  of  the  third  pro- 
position, in  their  greatest  vigour,  and  the  ideas  mentioned  in  this. 

The  sensations  of  feeling,  taste  and  smell,  can  scarce  be  said 
to  Leave  ideas,  unless  very  indistinct  and  obscure  ones.  How- 
ever, as  analogy  leads  one  to  suppose  that  these  sensations  may 
leave  traces  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  in  the  same  degree, 
as  those  of  sight  and  hearing;  so  the  readiness  with  which  we 
reconnoitre  sensations  of  feeling,  taste,  end  smell,  that  have  been 
often  impressed,  is  an  evidence  that  they  do  so;  and  these 
generated  traces  or  dispositions  of  mind  may  be  called  the  ideas 
of  feeling,  taste,  and  smell.  In  sleep,  when  all  our  ideas  are 
magnified,  those  of  feeling,  taste,  and  smell,  are  often  sufficiently 
vivid  and  distinct ;  and  the  same  thing  happens  in  some  few  cases 
of  vigilance. 

Prop.  I'X.—Setuory  Fibrations,  by  being  often  repeated,  beget, 
in  the  medvllary  Substance  of  the  Brain,  a  Disposition  to 
diminutive  Vibrations,  which  may  aUo  be  called  Vibratiuncln, 
and  Miniatures,  corresponding  to  themselves  reipeclively. 

This  correspondence  of  the  diminutive  vibrations  to  the 
original  sensory  ones,  consists  in  this,  that  they  agree  in  kind, 
place,  and  line  of  direction ;  and  differ  only  in  being  more  feeble, 
t.  e.  in  degree. 

This  proposition  follows  from  the  foregoing.  For  since  sensa- 
ti<His,  by  being  often  repeated,  beget  ideas,  it  cannot  but  be 
that  those  vibrations,  which  accompany  sensations,  should  beget 
something  which  may  accompany  ideas  in  like  manner;  and  this 
can  be  nothing  but  feebler  vibrations,  agreeing  with  the  sensory 
generating  vibrations  in  kind,  place,  and  line  of  direction. 

Or  thus :  By  the  first  proposition  it  appears,  that  some  motion 
mt.<st  be  excited  in  the  medullary  substance,  during  each  sensa- 
tion ;  by  the  fourth,  this  motion  is  determined  to  be  a  vibratory 
ODft :  since  therefore  some  motion  must  also,  by  the  second,  be 
excited  in  the  medullary  substance  during  the  presence  of  each 
idea,  this  motion  cannot  be  any  other  than  a  vibratory  one :  else 
how  should  it  proceed  from  the  original  vibration  attending  the 
sensation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  idea  does  from  the  sensatiou 
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itself?  It  must  also  agree  in  kind,  place,  and  line  of  direction, 
with  the  generating  vibration.  A  vibratory  motion,  which  recurs 
t  times  in  a  second,  cannot  beget  a  diminutive  one  that  recurs 
^  t,  OT  2  i  times ;  nor  one  originally  impressed  on  the  region  of 
the  brain  corresponding  to  the  auditory  nerves,  beget  diminutive 
vibrations  in  the  region  corresponding  to  the  optic  nerves  ;  and 
so  of  the  rest.  The  line  of  direction  must  likewise  be  the  same 
in  the  original  and  derivative  vibrations.  It  remains  therefore, 
that  each  simple  idea  of  sensation  be  attended  by  diminutive 
vibrations  of  the  same  kind,  place,  and  line  of  direction,  with  the 
original  vibrations  attending  the  sensation  itself:  or,  in  the  words 
of  the  proposition,  that  sensory  vibrations,  by  being  frequently 
repeated,  beget  a  disposition  to  diminutive  vibrations  correspond- 
ing to  themselves  respectively.  We  may  add,  that  the  vibratory 
nature  of  the  motion  which  attends  ideas,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  continuance  of  some  ideas,  visible  ones  for  instance,  in  the 
fancy  for  a  few  moments. 

This  proof'  of  the  present  proposition  from  the  foregoing^ 
appears  to  be  incontestable,  admitting  the  fourth ;  however,  it 
will  much  establish  and  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  vibrations  and 
association,  to  deduce  it  directly,  if  we  can,  from  the  nature  of 
vibratory  motions,  and  of  an  animal  body ;  and  not  only  from 
the  relation  between  sensations  and  ideas.  Let  us  see,  there- 
fore, what  progress  we  can  make  in  such  an  attempt. 

First,  then,  if  we  admit  vibrations  of  the  medullary  particles 
at  all,  we  must  conceive,  that  some  take  place  in  the  fcetus  in 
ulero,  both  on  account  of  the  warmth  in  which  it  lies,  and  of  the 
pulsation  of  those  considerable  arteries,  which  pass  through  the 
medullary  substance,  and  which  consequently  must  compress 
and  agitate  it  upon  every  contraction  of  the  heart.  And  these 
vibrations  are  probably  either  uniform  in  kind  and  degree,  if  ^ve 
consider  short  spaces  of  time;  or,  if  long  ones,  increase  in  a  slow 
uniform  manner,  and  that  in  degree  obly,  as  the  fcetut  in  utero 
increases  in  bulk  and  strength.  They  are  also  probably  the  same 
in  all  the  different  regions  of  the  medullary  substance.  Let 
these  vibrations  be  called  the  natural  vibrationi. 

Secondly,  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  external  objects  act 
upon  it  violently,  an(^  excite  vibrations  in  the  medullary  sub- 
stance, which  differ  from  the  natural  ones,  and  from  each  other, 
in  degree,  kind,  place,  and  line  of  direction.  We  may  also 
conceive  that  each  region  of  the  medullary  substance  has  auch 
a  texture  as  to  receive,  with  the  greatest  facility,  the  several 
specific  vibrations,  which  the  objects  corresponding  respectively 
to  these  regions,  i.  e.  to  their  nerves,  are  most  disposed  to  excite. 
Let  these  vibrations  be,  for  the  present,  called  preternatural  ones, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  we  just  now  called  nafurd/ one«. 

Thirdly,  Kepresenting  now  the  natural  vibrations  by  JV,  and 
the  preternatural  ones,  from  various  objects,  by  ^,S,  C,  Sec.  let 
us  suppose  the  first  object  to  impress  the  vibrations  A,  and  then 
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to  he  removed.  It  is  evident  from  tbe  nature  of  vibratory 
motions,  that  the  medullary  substance  will  not,  immediately 
upon  the  removal  of  this  object,  return  to  its  natural  state  N, 
but  will  remain,  for  a  short  space  of  time,  in  the  preternatural 
state  j4,  and  pass  gradually  from  ^  to  N.  Suppose  the  same 
object  to  be  impressed  again  and  again,  for  a'sufticient  number  of 
times,  and  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  medullary  substance  will 
be  longer  in  passing  from  J  to  N,  after  the  second  impression 
tban  after  the  first,  after  the  third  impression  than  second,  &c. 
till,  at  last,  it  will  not  return  to  its  natural  original  state  of 
vibration  N  at  all,  but  remain  in  the  preternatural  state  j4,  after 
the  vibrations  have  fallen  to  a  diminutive  pitch,  their  kind  and 
place,  or  chief  seat,  and  their  line  of  directions,  continuing  the 
same.  This  state  may  therefore  be  fitly  denoted  by  a,  and, 
being  now  in  the  place  of  the  natural  state  N,  it  will  be  kept  up 
by  tbe  beat  of  the  medullary  substance,  and  the  pulsation  of  its 
arteries.  AH  this  seems  to  follow  from  the  above-mentioned 
disposition  of  animal  bodies  to  accommodate  themselves  to,  and 
continue  in,  almost  any  state  that  is  often  impressed ;  which  is 
evident  from  innumerable  both  common  and  medical  observa- 
tions, whatever  be  determined  concerning  tbe  manner  of  explain* 
in^  and  accounting  for  these  facts.  For  the  alterations  which 
habit,  custom,  frequent  impression,  &c.  make  in  the  small 
constituent  particles,  can  scarce  be  any  thing  besides  alterations 
of  tbe  distances,  and  mutual  actions,  of  these  particles ;  and 
these  last  alterations  must  alter  the  natural  tendency  to  vibrate. 
~VVe  must,  however,  here  resume  the  supposition  made  in  the  , 
last  paragraph,  via.  that  the  several  regions  of  the  brain  have 
such  a  texture  as  disposes  them  to  those  specific  vibrations, 
which  are  to  be  impressed  by  the  proper  objects  in  the«vents  of 
life-  And  this  will  much  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  transition 
of  tbe  state  A^into  a;  since  we  are  to  suppose  a  predisposition 
to  the  state  A,  or  a. 

It  will  somewhat  illustrate  and  confirm  this  reasoning,  to 
remark,  that  musical  strings  always  accommodate  themselves  to, 
and  lean  towards  the  state  into  which  they  were  last  put.  Thus 
the  tone  of  a  musical  string  either  rises  or  falls  upon  altering  its 
tension,  according  as  the  preceding  tension  was  greater  or  less 
than  its  present  tension.  Now  the  small  component  parts  of  a 
musical  string  must  recede  &om,  and  approach  to,  each  other, 
*.  e.  most  oscillate  lengthways,  during  every  transverse  oscillation 
of  the  string.  And  this  must  arise  from  the  mutual  inttuences 
of  the  component  particles  tending  to  their  last  superinduced 
state.  Let  us  suppose  something  analogous  to  this  to  take  place 
in  the  component  molecules  of  the  brain,  the  molecules  of  tbe 
molecules,  &c.  and  it  will  follow,  that  j4  may  overpower  N,  and 
a  become  the  natural  state.  Now,  since  the  human  body  is 
composed  of  the  same  matter  as  tbe  external  world,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect,  that  its  component  particles  should   bo 
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subjected  to  the  same  subtle  laws.  And  tlie  exquisite  structure 
of  animal  bodies  in  so  many  other  respects,  maices  it  easier  to 
conceive,  that  the  organ  of  organs,  viz,  the  medullary  substance, 
should  be  endued  with  a  proper  subtle  ultimate  structure,  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  a  state  that  is  frequently  impressed. 
One  may  guess  also,  that  it  Is  better  suited  to  this  purpose 
during  iu  growth,  t.  e.  io  passing  from  infancy  to  adult  age,  than 
afterwards ;  as  this  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  pbEenomena. 

Fourthly,  Suppose  now  the  vibrations  ^,£,C,i),&c,  belonging 
to  each  of  the  senses,  to  be  excited,  and  repeated  In  such  order 
and  manner  as  usually  happens  to  the  new-bom  infant  upon  its 
entrance  into  this  new  scene  of  things.     It  is  evident,  that  these 
will  have  a  greater  power  to  overrule  the  natural  state  JV,  than 
the  vibrations  A  from  one  single  object  could  have :  for  A  affected 
only  one  region  of  the  medullary  substance  primarily;   whereas 
A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  affect  all  the  regions  primarily  in  their  turn.     It 
is  evident  also,  that  the  secondary  vibrations,  or  those  which  are   ^ 
propagated  from  the  region  of  the  medullary  substance  primarily   i 
affected  into  the  rest,  will  be  overruled,  in  great  measure,  in  each 
region,  by  the  primary  vibrations  peculiar  to  that  region.    X.astly,    ; 
It  is  evident,  that  of  the  vibrations  which  are  excited  In  each 
region,  no  one  can  prevail  over  all  the  rest,  but  each  must  leave  an 
effect,  in  proportion  to  Its  strength  and  frequency.     We  may 
conceive,    therefore,  that  each    region   of  the  medullary   sub- 
stance will   have  a  tendency  generated   in  it  to  vibrate  with   i 
vibrations  of  the  same  frequency  (but  weaker  in  degree)  as  those    ! 
which  tlie  several  appropriated  objects  impress  upon  it  respec-   j 
tively;  and  that  diminutive  vibrations  resembling  them  wilt  rise 
in  succession  in  each  region.     For  each  region  may  easily  be 
conceived  to  lean  sometimes  to  the  vibrations  from  one  object, 
sometimes  to  those  from  another,  according  to   the  strength, 
frequency,  and  novelty  of  the  Impression,  the  then  present  dis- 
position of  the  nervous  system,  association  (of  which  in  the  two 
next    propositions),   and    other  such-like  causes.     And  for   the    . 
same  reason,  as  in  every  sense  the  idea  of  some  oue  object  of 
chat  sense  must  prevail  over  all  the  rest,  we  may  conclude,  that 
sometimes  the  ideas  belonging  to  one  sense,  sometimes  those 
belonging  to  another,  will  prevail  over  the  rest. 

Or  thus :  Some  vibrations  there  must  always  be  in  the  medul- 
lary substance,  on  account  of  its  heat,  and  the  pulsation  of  the 
arteries  which  pass  through  it.     These  cannot  be  the  natural 
ones  N,  because  they  vrill  soon  be  overruled  by  the  great  force 
and  variety  of  impressions  made  on  the  new-born  infant,  which 
must  also  dispose  each  region  of  the  brain  to  lean  to  some  or 
other  of  those  vibrations   which   are   excited   in  it  primarily,    i 
Hence  we  may  conceive,  that  a  very  complex  set  of  vibrations,   ' 
arising  from  the  mixture  and  combinations  of  degree,  kind,  place,    I 
and  line  of  direction,  exists  always  in  the  medullary  substance, 
being  kept  up  by  its  heat,  and  the  pulsation  of  its  arteries,  when 
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other  causes  are  wanting,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a 
concert  of  music  the  air  is  agitated  by  vibrations  of  a  reiy  com* 
plex  kind.  But  then,  as  in  a  coocert,  some  one  instrument 
generally  strikes  the  ear  more  than  the  rest,  so  of  the  complex 
vibrations  which  exist  in  the  medullary  substance,  some  one  part 
will  prerail  over  the  rest,  and  present  the  corresponding  idea  to 
the  mind.  Some  region  must.be  disposed,  at  each  instant,  to 
vibrate  stronger  than  the  rest;  and  of  the  specific  vibrations 
which  are  generally  impressed  upon  this  region,  some  one  will 
have  a  more  favourable  concurrence  of  circumstances  than  the 
rest.  And  thus  it  will  follow,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
proposition,  that  sensory  vibrations,  by  being  sufficiently  re- 
peated, will  beget  a  disposition  to  miniature  vibratious  corres- 
ponding to  them  respectively ;  or,  using  the  appellations  above  ; 
assumed,  that  A,  B,  C,  &c  will  beget  a,  b,  c,  &c.  ' 

If  we  allow  the  proof  of  this  proposition  thus  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  vibratory  motions,  and  of  an  animal  body,  the 
foregoing  proposition  will  follow  from  it,  and  hold  equally,  in 
respect  of  the  senses  of  feeling,  taste,  and  smell,  as  of  sight  and 
hearing.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  we  allow  that  original  impressed 
vibratory  motions  leave  a  tendency  to  miniature  ones  of  the  same 
kind,  place,  and  line  of  direction,  it  will  follow,  that  sensations 
most  beget  ideas,  and  that  not  only  in  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing,  where  the  ideas  are  sufficiently  vivid  and  distinct,  but  in 
the  three  others,  since  their  sensations  are  also  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  vibratory  motions.  We  may  also  perhaps 
discover  hereafter,  from  the  nature  of  vibratory  motions,  and  of 
the  human  brain,  compared  with  the  circumstances  of  life,  why 
the  ideas  of  one  sense  are  more  vivid  and  distinct  than  those  of 
another. 

Pbop.  X. — Ant/  Seniations  A,  B,  C,  ^c.  by  being  auociated  with 
one  another  a  sufficient  Number  of  Timet,  gel  tach  a  Pouier 
over  the  corresponding  Ideas  a,  b,  c,  ^c.  that  any  one  of  the 
Sensations  A,  when  infused  alone,  shall  be  able  to  excite  in 
the  Mind,  b,  c,  %c.  the  Ideas  of  the  rest. 

^Sensations  may  be  said  to  be  associated  together,  when 
their  impressions  are  either  made  precisely  at  the  same  instant  of 
time,  or  in  the  contiguous  successive  instants.  We  may  there- 
fore distinguish  association  into  two  sorts,  the  synchronous,  and 
the  successive. 

Xhe  influence  of  association  over  our  ideas,  opinions,  and 
affections,  is  so  great  and  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  any  writer  who  has  treated  of  these,  though  the  word 
association,  in  the  particular  sense  here  affixed  to  it,  was  first 
brought  into  use  by  Mr.  Iiocke.  But  all  that  has  been  delivered 
by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  concerning  the  power  of  habit, 
custom)    example,    education,    authority,    parly-prejudice,    the 
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manner  of  learnttig  the  manual  and  liberal  artK,  &c.  goes  upon 
this  doctrine  as  its  foundation,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
detail  of  it,  in  various  circumstances.  I  here  begiu  with  the 
simplest  case,  and  shall  proceed  to  more  and  more  complex  ones 
continually,  till  I  have  exhausted  what  has  occurred  to  me  upon 
this  subject. 

^his  proposition,  or  first  and.  simplest  case  of  associaUon,  is 
manifest  from  innumerable  common  observations.  Thus,  the 
names,  sniello,  tastes,  and  tangible  qualities  of  natural  bodies, 
suggest  their  visible  appearances  to  the  fancy,  i,  e.  excite  their 
visible  ideas ;  and,  vice  cersd,  their  visible  appearances  impressed 
on  the  eye  raise  up  those  powers  of  reconnoitring  their  names, 
smells,  tastes,  and  tangible  qualities,  which  may  not  improperly 
be  called  their  ideas,  as  above  noted ;  and  in  some  cases  raise  up 
ideas,  which  may  be  compared  with  visible  ones,  in  respect  oC 
vividness.  All  which  is  plainly  owing  to  the  association  of  the 
'several  sensible  qualities  of  bodies  with  their  names,  and  with 
each  other.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  as  being  agreeable  to 
the  superior  vividness  of  visible  and  audible  ideas,  before  takea 
notice  of,  that  the  suggestion  of  the  visible  appearance  from  the 
name  ia  the  most  reaidy  of  any  other;  and,  next  to  this,  that  of 
the  name  from  the  visible  appearance;  in  which  last  case,  the 
reality  of  the  audible  idea,  wDen  not  evident  to  the  fancy,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  ready  pronunciation  of  the  name.  For  it 
will  be  shewn  hereafter,  that  the  audible  idea  is  most  commonly 
a  previous  requisite  to  pronunciation.  Other  instances  of  the 
power  of  association  may  be  taken  from  compound  visible  and 
audible  impressions.  Thus  the  sight  of  part  of  a  large  building 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  rest  instantaneously ;  and  the  sound  of 
the  words  which  begin  a  familiar  sentence,  brings  the  remaining 
part  to  our  memories  in  order,  the  association  of  the  ports  being 
synchronous  in  the  first  case,  and  successive  in  the  last. 

Jt  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  successive  associations,  the  power 
'of  raising  the  ideas  is  only  exerted  according  to  the  order  in 
which  the  association  is  made.  Thus,  if  the  impressions  ji,  B,  C, 
be  always  made  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  B  impressed  alone 
will  not  raise  a,  hut  c  only.  Agreeably  to  which,  it  is  easy  to 
repeat  familiar  sentences  in  the  order  in  which  they  always  occur, 
but  impossible  to  do  it  readily  in  an  inverted  one.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  compound  idea,  c,  b,  a,  corresponds  to  the 
compound  sensation  C,  B,  A;  and  ^erefore  requires  the  im- 
pression of  C,  Bi  A,  in  the  same  manner  as  a,  h,  c,  does  that  of 
A,  B,  C.  This  will,  however,  be  more  evident,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  associations  of  vibratory  motions,  in  the  next 
proposition. 

it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  power  of  association  grows 
feebler,  as  the  number  either  of  synchronous  or  successive  im- 
pressions is  increased,  and  does  not  extend,  with  due  force,  to 
more  than  a  small  one,  in  the  first  and  simplest  cases.     But,  in 
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comiJeic  cases,  or  the  associations  of  associatioDs,  of  which  the 
niemor;,  in  its  full  extent,  consists,  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
deducible  from  this  source,  will  be  found  much  greater  than  any 
person,  upon  his  first  entrance  on  these  inquiries,  could  well 
imagine. 

Prof.  XI. — Any  Hbraliont,  A,  B,  C,  ^c.  by  being  tusocialed 
together  a  tufficient  Number  of  Timet,  gel  tuck  a  Potver  over 
a,  b,  c,  Ac.  the  corretpoading  Miniature  Vilp-atiom,  that  any 
of  the  Vibratiom  A,  when  impretted  alone,  thall  be  able  to 
excite  b,  c,  8(C.  the  Miniaturet  of  the  rett. 

This  proposition  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ninth  has  been  from  the  eighth. 

But  it  seems  also  deducible  from  the  nature  of  vibrations,  and  / 
of  an  animal  body.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  vibrations,  associated 
sy nchronically.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  vibration  A  (for  I 
will,  in  this  proposition,  speak  of  A  and  B  in  the  singular  number, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness)  will,  by  endeavouring  to  diffuse 
itself  into  those  parts  of  the  medullary  substance  which  are 
affected  primarily  by  the  vibration  B,  in  some  measure  modify 
and  change  £,  so  as  to  make  B  a  littie  different  from  what  it 
would  be,  if  impressed  alone.  \  For  the  same  reasons  the  vibration 
A  will  be  a  little  affected,  even  in  its  primary  seat,  by  the  endea- 
vour oi  B  to  diffuse  itself  all  over  the  medullary  substance. 
Suppose  now  the  vibrations  A  and  £  to  be  impressed  at  the  same 
instant,  for  a  thousand  times  ;  it  fallows,  from  the  ninth  proposi- 
tion, that  they  will  first  overcome  the  disposition  to  the  natural 
vibrations  N,  and  then  leave  a  tendency  to  themselves,  which  will 
now  occupy  the  place  of  the  original  natural  tendency  to  vibra- 
tions. I  When  therefore  the  vibration  A  is  impressed  alone,  it 
cannot  be  entirely  such  as  the  object  would  excite  of  itself,  but 
must  lean,  even  in  its  primary  seat,  to  the  modifications  and 
changes  induced  by  B,  during  their  thousand  joint  impressions ; 
and  therefore  much  more,  in  receding  from  this  primary  seat, 
will  it  lean  that  way ;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  seat  of  B,  it  will 
excite  ffs  miniature  a  little  modified  and  changed  by  itself. 

Or  thus:  When  A  is  impressed  alone,  some  vibration  must 
take  place  in  the  primary  seat  of  B,  both  on  account  of  the  heat 
and  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  and  because  A  will  endeavour  to 
diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  medullary  substance.  This  cannot 
be  that  part  of  the  natural  vibrations  N,  which  belongs  to  this 
re^on,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  overruled  already.  It  cannot 
be  that  which  A  impressed  alone  would  have  propagated  into  this 
r^on,  because  that  has  always  hitherto  been  overruled,  and 
converted  into£;  and  therefore  cannot  have  begotten  a  tendency 
to  itsel£  It  cannot  be  any  full  vivid  vibration,  such  as  B,  C,  D,  &c. 
belonging  to  this  region,  because  all  full  vibrations  require  the 
actual  impresuon  of  an  object  upon  the  corresponding  external 
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organ.  And  of  miniature  vibrations  belonging  to  this  region, 
such  as  b,  c,  d,  &c.  it  is  evident,  that  b  has  the  preference,  since 
A  leans  to  it  a  little,  even  in  its  own  primary  seat,  more  and 
more,  in  receding  from  this,  and  almost  entirely,  when  it  comes 
to  the  primary  seat  of  B.  For  the  same  reasons  B  impressed 
alone  will  excite  a ;  and,  in  general,  if  A,  B,  C,  &c.  be  vibrations 
synchronically  impressed  on  diiferent  regions  of  the  medullary  ' 
substance,  A  impressed  alone  will  at  last  excite  b,  c,  &c.  according 
to  the  proposition.  ' 

I  I{  A  and  B  be  vibrations  impressed  successively,  then  will  the 
latter  part  of  A,  viz.  that  part  which,  according  to  the  tliird  and 
fourth  propositions,  remuns,  after  the  impression  of  the  object 
ceases,  be  modified  and  altered  by  B,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
will  a  little  modify  and  alter  it,  till  at  last  it  be  quite  overpowered 
by  it,  and  end  in  it.  It  follows  therefore,  by  a  like  method  of 
reasoning,  that  the  successive  impression  of  A  and  B,  sufficiently  | 
repeated,  will  so  alter  the  medullary  substance,  as  that  when  ^ 
is  impressed  alone,  its  latter  part  shall  not  be  such  as  the  sole 
impression  of  A  requires,  but  lean  towards  B,  and  end  in  b  at 
last.  But  £  will  not  excite  a  in  a  reti<^ade  order;  since,  by 
supposition,  the  latter  part  of  B  was  not  modified  and  altered 
by  A,  but  by  some  other  vibration,  such  as  C  or  i).  And  as  B, 
by  being  followed  by  C,  may  at  last  raise  c;  so  4,  when  raised 
by  A,  in  the  method  here  proposed,  may  be  also  sufficient  to 
raise  c ;  inasmuch  as  the  miniature  c  being  a  feeble  motion,  not 
stronger,  perhaps,  than  the  natural  vibrations  N,  requires  only  to 
have  its  kind,  ^ce,  and  line  of  direction,  determined  by  associa- 
tion, the  heat  and  arterial  pulsation  conveying  to  it  the  requisite 
degree  of  strength.  And  thus  A  impressed  alone  will  raise  b,  c,  &c 
in  successive  associations,  as  well  as  in  synchronous  ones,  accord- 
ing to  the  proposition. 

It  seems  also,  that  the  influence  of  A  may,  in  some  degree, 
reach  through  B  to  C;  eo  that  A  of  itself  may  have  some  effect 
to  raise  c,  as  well  as  by  means  of  b.  However,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  chain  must  break  off,  at  last,  in  long  successions;  and  that 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  number  and  vigour  of  the  re- 
peated impressions.  The  power  of  miniature  vibrations  to  raise 
other  miniatures  may,  perhaps,  be  made  clearer  to  mathematicians, 
by  hinting,  that  the  efficacy  of  any  vibration  to  raise  any  other, 
is  not  in  the  simple  ratio  of  its  vividness,  but  as  some  power 
thereof  less  than  unity ;  for  thus  b  may  raise  c,  a  weaker  vibra- 
tion than  b,  c  may  raise  d,  &c.  with  more  facility  than  if  the 
efficacy  was  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  vividness,  and  yet  so  that 
the  series  shall  break  olf  at  last. 

If  the  ninth  proposition  be  allowed,  we  may  prove  this  in 
somewhat  a  shorter  and  easier  manner,  as  follows.  Since  the 
vibrations  A  and  B  are  impressed  together,  they  must,  from  the 
diflusion  necessary  to  vibratory  motions,  run  into  one  vibration  ; 
and  consequently,  after  a   number   of  impressions  sufficiently 
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repeated,  will  leave  a  trace,  or' miniature,  of  themselves,  as  one 
vibration,  which  will  recur  every  now  and  then,  from  slight  causes. 
Much  rather,  therefore,  may  the  part  b  of  the  compound  minia^ 
tore  a+b  recur,  when  the  part  A  of  the  compound  ori^nal 
vilnation  A  +  B  is  impressed. 

Aod  as  the  ninth  proposition  may  be  thus  made  to  prove  the 
present,  so  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  and  remarked  here,  that 
unleas  the  ninth  be  allowed,  the  present  cannot  be  proved,  or 
that  the  power  of  association  is  founded  upon,  and  necessarily 
requires,  the  previous  power  of  forming  ideas,  and  miniature 
vibrations.  For  ideas,  and  miniature  vibrations,  must  first  be 
generated,  according  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  propositions,  before 
they  can  be  associated,  according  to  the  tenth  and  this  eleventh. 
But  then  (which  is  very  remarkable)  this  power  of  forming  ideas, 
and  their  corresponding  miniature  vibrations,  does  equally  pre- 
suppose the  power  of  association.  For  since  all  sensations  and 
vibrations  are  infinitely  divisible,  in  respect  of  time  and  place, 
they  could  not  leave  any  traces  or  images  of  themselves,  t.  e.  any 
ideas,  or  miniature  vibrations,  unless  their  infioitesimal  parts  did 
cohere  together  through  joint  impression,  i.  e.  association.  Thus, 
to  mention  a  gross  instance,  we  could  have  no  proper  idea  of  a 
borse,  unless  the  particular  ideas  of  the  head,  neck,  body,  legs, 
and  tail,  peculiar  to  this  animal,  stuck  to  each  other  in  the  fancy, 
from  frequent  joint  impression.  And,  therefore,  in  dreams, 
where  complex  associations  are  much  weakened,  and  various 
parcels  of  visible  ideas,  not  joined  in  nature,  start  up  together  in 
the  fancy,  contiguous  to  each  other,  we  often  see  monsters, 
chimeras,  and  combinations,  which  have  never  been  actually 
presented. 

Association  seems  also  necessary  to  dispose  the  medullary 
substance  to  this  or  that  miniature  vibration,  in  succession,  after 
the  miniatures  of  a  lai^e  number  of  original  vibrations  have  been 
generated. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  anv  precise  limit  which  can  be  set 
to  this  mutual  dependence  of  the  powers  of  generating  miriia' 
tures,  and  of  association  upon  each  other:  however  they  may 
both  take  place  together,  as  the  heart  and  brain  are  supposed 
to  do,  or  both  depend  upon  one  simple  principle ;  for  it  seems 
impossible,  that  tLey  should  imply  one  another  ad  infinitum. 
There  is  no  greater  difficulty  here  than  in  many  other  cases  of 
mutual  indefinite  implication,  known  and  allowed  by  all.  Nay, 
one  may  almost  deduce  some  presumption  in  favour  of  the  hypo- 
thesis here  produced,  from  this  mutual  indefinite  implication  of 
its  parts  so  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  nature  in  other  things. 
And  it  is  certainly  a  presumption  in  its  favour,  that  a  less  power 
of  generating  miniatures  wul  be  a  foundation  for  a  larger  of 
association,  and  vice  verta,  till,  at  last,  the  whole  superstructure 
of  ideas  and  associations  observable  in  human  life  may,  by  pro- 
ceeding upwards  according  to  analysis,  and  downwards  according 

OOglf 
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to  synthesis,  be  built  upoo  as  sftiall  a  foundation  as  we  please. 
Thus  we  may  observe,  that  neither  does  this  eleventh  proposition 
necessarily  require  the  ninth,  in  its  full  extent,  not  vice  ver»d, 
for  their  demonstration.  The  least  miniatures,  with  the  feeblest 
cohesions  of  their  parts,  will,  by  degrees,  run  into  larger,  with 
stronger  cohesions,  from  the  same  principles;  nor  are  there  any 
visible  limits  to  the  influence  and  extent  of  these  powers, 
aupposiog  the  natural  feculties  of  the  being  under  consideration 
satficienUy  extended. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  generation  of  sensible  ideas  from  sensa- 
tion*, and  the  power  of  raising  them  frvm  association,  when  con- 
sidered as  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  evident  and  unquestionable. 
Since  therefore  sensations  are  conveyed  to  the  nund,  by  the 
efficiency  of  corporeal  causes  of  the  medullary  substance,  as  is 
acknowledged  by  all  physiologists  and  physicians,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  powers  of  generating  ideas,  and  raising  them  by  asso 
ciation,  must  also  arise  from  corporeal  causes,  and  consequently 
admit  of  an  explication  iiota  the  subtle  influences  of  the  small 
parts  of  matter  upon  each  other,  as  soon  as  these  are  sufficiently 
understood;  which  is  farther  evinced  from  the  manifest  influences 
of  material  causes  upon  our  ideas  and  associations,  taken  notice 
of  under  the  second  proposition.  And  as  a  vibratory  motion  is 
more  suitable  to  the  nature  of  sensation  than  any  other  species 
of  motion,  so  does  it  seem  also  more  suitable  to  the  powers  of 
generating  ideas,  and  raising  them  by  association.  However, 
these  powers  are  evident  independently,  as  just  now  observed; 
so  that  the  doctrine  of  association  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain 
foandation,  and  «  clew  to  direct  our  future  inquiries,  whatever 
becomes  of  that  of  vibrations. 

Prop.  XII. — Simple  Ideas  will  run  into  complex  ones,  by  Meant 
of  AMociation. 

In  order  to  explain  and  prove  this  proposition,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  give  some  previous  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
simple  ideas  of  sensation  may  be  associated  together. 

Case  1.  ]uet  the  sensation  A  be  ofWn  assodated  with  each  of 
the  sensations  B,  C,  D,  &c.  i.  e.  at  certain  times  with  S,  at  cer- 
tain other  times  with  C,  &c.Cit  is  evident^from  the  tenth  propo- 
ntioo,}tbat  A,  impressed  alone,  will,  at  last,  raise  b,  c,  d,  ok,  all 
twether,  t.  e.  associate  them  with  one  another,  provided  they 
belong  to  different  regions  of  the  medullary  substance ;  for  if  any 
two,  or  more,  belong  to  the  same  region,  since  they  cannot  exist 
blether  in  their  distinct  forms,  A  will  raise  something  inter- 
mediate between  them. 

Case  2.  If  the  sensations  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c  be  associated  toge- 
ther, according  to  various  combinations  of  twos,  or  even  threes, 
fours,  &c  then  will  A  raise  b,  c,  d,  &c.  also  B  raise  a,  c,  d,  &c. 
as  in  case  the  first 
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It  tmj  happen,  indee<},  in  both  cases,  that  A  may  raiae  a  par- 
ticular miniature,  as  b,  preferably  to  any  of  the  rest,  from  its 
beinft  more  associated  with  B,  from  the  novelty  of  the  impression 
of  B,  from  a  tendency  ia  the  medullary  substance  to  favour  b, 
Sk.  sod  in  like  manner,  that  b  may  raise  e  or  d  preferably  to 
the  rest.  However,  all  this  will  be  over-raled,  at  last,  by  the 
recurrency  of  the  associations ;  so  that  any  one  of  the  sensations 
will  excite  the  ideas  of  the  rest  at  the  same  instant,  i.  e.  associate 
them  tt^ether. 

Case  3:  Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  represent  successive  impressions, 
it  follows  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  propositions,  that  A  will 
raise  b,  c,  (j>  &c.  B  raise  c,  d,  &c.  And  though  the  ideas  do 
not,  in  tbia  case,  rise  precisely  at  the  same  instant,  yet  they 
come  nearer  together  than  the  senaationB  themselves  did  in  their 
origmal  impression;  so  that  these  ideas  are  associated  almost 
lynchionically  at  last,  and  successively  from  the  first.  The  ideas 
come  nearer  to  one  another  than  the  sensations,  on  account  of 
their  diminutive  nature,  by  which  all  that  appertains  to  them  is 
contracted.  And  this  seems  to  be  as  agreeable  to  observation  as 
to  theory. 

Case  4.  All  compound  impressions  A  +  B+C+J),  &c.  after 
sufficient  repetition  leave  compound  miniatures  a+b  +  c  +  d,  &c. 
which  recur  every  now  and  then  from  slight  causes,  as  well  such 
as  depend  on  association,  as  some  which  are  different  from  iL 
Now,  in  these  recurrences  of  compound  miniatures,  the  parts  are 
farther  associated,  and  approach  perpetually  nearer  to  each  other, 
agreeably  to  what  was  just  now  observed;  t.  e.  the  association 
becomes  perpetually  more  close  and  intimate. 

Cose  5.  When  the  ideas  a,  b,  c,  d,  &x.  have  been  sufficiently 
associated  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  ways,  if  we 
inppose  any  single  idea  of  these,  a  for  instance,  to  be  raised  by 
the  tendency  of  the  medullary  substance  that  way,  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  A  with  a  foreign  sensation  or  idea  X  or  x,  &c.  this 
idea  a,  thus  raised,  will  frequently  bring  in  all  the  rest,  6,  c,  d, 
Sk.  and  so  associate  all  of  them  tc^ther  still  farther. 

And  upon  the  whole,  it  may  appear  to  the  reader,  that  the 
umple  ideas  of  sensation  must  run  into  cluster*  and  combina- 
tions, by  association ;  and  that  each  of  these  will,  at  last,  coalesce 
into  one  complex  idea,  by  the  approach  and  commixtoie  of  the 
several  compounding  parts. 

It  appears  also  from  observation,  that  many  of  our  intellectual 
ideas,  such  as  those  that  belong  to  the  heads  of  beauty,  honour, 
moral  qualities,  &c  are,  in  fact,  thus  composed  of  parts,  which, 
by  degrees,  coalesce  into  one  complex  idea. 

And  as  this  coalescence  of  simple  ideas  into  complex  ones  is 
thus  evinced,  both  by  the  foregoing  theory,  and  by  observation, 
BO  it  may  he  Illustrated,  and  farther  confirmed,  by  the  similar 
coalescence  of  letters  into  syllables  and  words,  in  which  associa- 
tion is  likewise  a  chief  instrument.     I  shall  mention  some  of  the 
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nwst  remarkable  particulars,  relating  to  this  coalescence  of  Biuiple 
■  ideas  into  complex  ones,  in  the  following  corollaries. 

Cor.  I.  If  the  number  of  simple  ideas  which  compose  the 
complex  one  be  very  great,  it  may  happen,  that  the  complex 
idea  shall  not  appear  to  bear  any  relation  to  these  its  compound- 
ing parts,  nor  to  the  external  senses  upon  which  the  original 
sensations,  which  gave  birth  to  the  compounding  ideas,  were 
impressed.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  eacn  single  idea  is  over- 
powered  by  the  sum  of  all  the  rest,  as  soon  as  they  are  all 
intimately  united  tc^ether.  Thus  in  very  compound  medicines 
the  several  tastes  and  flavours  of  the  separate  ingredients  arc 
lost  and  overpowered  by  the  complex  one  of  the  whole  mass :  so 
that  this  has  a  taste  and  flavour  of  its  own,  which  appears  to  be 
simple  and  original,  and  like  that  of  a  natural  body>  Thus  also, 
white  is  vulgarly  thought  to  be  the  simplest  ana  most  uncom- 
pounded  of  all  colours,  while  yet  it  really  arises  from  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  seven  primary  colours,  with  their  several  shades 
or  degrees.  And  to  resume  the  illustration  above-mentioned, 
taken  from  language,  it  does  not  at  all  appear  to  persons  igno- 
rant of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  that  the  great  variety  of 
complex  words  of  languages  can  be  analysed  up  to  a  few  simple 
sounds. 

CoR.  II.  One  may  hope,  therefore,  that,  by  pursuing  and 
perfecting  the  doctrine  of  association,  we  may  some  time  or 
other  be  enabled  to  analyse  all  that  vast  variety  of  complex 
ideas,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  ideas  of  reflection,  and 
intellectual  ideas,  into  their  simple  compounding  parts,  i.e.  into 
the  simple  ideas  of  sensation,  of  which  they  consisL  This  would 
be  greatly  analogous  to  the  arts  of  writing,  and  resolving  the 
colour  of  the  sun's  light,  or  natural  bodies,  into  their  primary 
constituent  ones.  The  complex  ideas  which  I  here  speak  of,  are 
generally  excited  by  words,  or  visible  objects ;  but  they  are  also 
connected  with  other  external  impressions,  and  depend  upon 
them,  as  upon  symbols.  In  whatever  way  we  consider  them, 
the  trains  of  them  which  are  presented  to  the  mind  seem  to 
depend  upon  the  then  present  state  of  the  body,  the  external 
impressions,  and  the  remaining  influence  of  prior  impressions 
and  associations  taken  together. 

CoK.  III.  It  would  aflbrd  great  light  and  clearness  to  the  art 
of  logic,  thus  to  determine  the  precise  nature  and  composition  of 
the  ideas  affixed  to  those  words  which  have  complex  ideas,  in  a 
proper  sense,  i.  e.  which  excite  any  combinations  of  simple  ideas 
united  intimately  by  association;  also  to  expUin,  upon  this 
foundation,  the  proper  use  of  those  words,  which  have  no  ideas. 
For  there  are  many  words  which  are  mere  substitutes  for  other 
words,  and  many  which  are  only  auxiliaries.  Now  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  either  of  these  have  ideas,  properly  su  called.  And  though 
it  may  seem  an  infinite  and  impossible  task,  thus  to  analyse  the 
significations  and  uses  of  words,  yet,  I  suppose,  this  would  not 
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be  more  difficult,  with  the  present  philological  and  philosophical 
helps  to  such  a  work,  than  the  first  making  of  dictioDaries  and 
grammars,  in  the  infancy  of  pbilol<^.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
amiaa  just  to  hint,  in  this  place,  that  the  four  following  dastes 
comprise  all  the  possible  kinds  into  which  words  can  be  distin- 
guiabed,  agreeably  to  the  plan  here  proposed : 

1.  Words  which  have  ideas,  but  no  definitions. 

2.  Words  which  have  both  ideas  and  definitions. 

3.  Words  which  have  definitions,  but  no  ideas. 

4.  Words  which  have  neither  ideas  nor  definitions. 

It  ii  quite  manifest,  that  words  seen  or  heard,  can  raise  no 
ideas  in  the  mind,  or  vibrations  in  the  brain,  distinct  from 
their  visible  and  audible  impressions,  except  as  far  as  they  get 
nev  powers  &om  associations,  either  incidental  ones  or  arising; 
from  express  design,  as  in  definitions ;  and  therefore,  that  all 
other  ways  of  considering  words,  besides  what  is  here  su^ested, 
are  either  lalse  or  imperfect. 

J  Cor.  rV.  As  simple  ideas  run  into  complex  ones  by  associa-v 
^OQ,  SO  complex  ideas  run  into  decomplex  ones  by  the  same.^ 
But  here  the  varieties  of  the  associations,  which  increase  with 
the  complexity,  hinder  particular  ones  from  being  so  close  and 
permanent,  between  the  complex  parts  of  decomplex  ideas,  as 
between  the  simple  parts  of  complex  ones :  to  which  it  is 
aoaWous,  in  languages,  that  the  letters  of  words  adhere  closer 
ti^tner  than  the  worda  of  sentences,  both  in  writing  and 
■peakmg. 

CoR.  V.  The  simple  ideas  of  sensation  are  not  all  equally  and 
DDiibnnly  concerned  in  forming  complex  end  decomplex  ideas ; 
i.e.  these  do  not  result  fi^im  all  the  possible  combinations  of  twos, 
threes,  fours,  &c.  of  all  the  simple  ideas ;  but,  oa  the  contrary, 
■one  simple  ideas  occur  ia  the  complex  and  decomplex  ones 
noeh  oftener  than  others;  and  the  same  holds  of  particular 
comtnoadons  by  twos,  threes,  &c.  and  innumerable  combinations 
never  occur  at  alt  in  real  life,  and,  consequently,  are  never  asso- 
™ied  into  complex  or  decomplex  ideas.  All  which  corresponds 
to  what  happens  in  real  languages ;  some  letters,  and  combina- 
tKHit  of  letters,  occur  much  more  frequently  than  others,  and 
Mme  combiDations  never  occur  at  all. 

Cor.  VL  As  persons  who  speak  the  same  language  have, 
iKiweTer,  a  different  use  and  extent  of  words,  so,  though  man- 
tind,  m  all  ages  and  nations,  agree,  in  general,  in  their  complex 
and  decomplex  ideas,  yet  there  are  many  particular  difierences 
in  tliem;  and  these  difiereoces  are  greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  difierence,  or  resemblance,  in  age,  constitution,  education, 
profession,  country,  age  of  the  world,  &:c  i.  e.  in  their  im- 
presnonB  and  associations. 

Cor.  VII.  When  a  variety  of  ideas  are  associated  together, 
tbe  vimble  idea,  being  more  glaring  and  distinct  than  the  rest, 
perfomu  the  ofiSce  of  a  symbol  to  all  the  rest,  sug^ats  them, 

^  C.oog[c 
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and  connecfB  thein  together.  In  this  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
first  letter  of  a  word,  or  first  word  of  a  sentence,  which  are  often 
made  use  of  to  bring  all  the  rest  to  mind. 

Cor.  VIII.  When  objects  and  ideas,  with  their  most  common 
combinations)  have  been  often  presented  to  the  mind,  a  train  of 
them,  of  a  considerable  length,  may,  by  once  occurring,  leave 
such  a  trace,  as  to  recur  in  imagination,  and  in  miniature,  in 
nearly  the  same  order  and  proportion  as  in  this  single  occurrence. 
For,  since  each  of  the  particular  impressions  and  ideas  is  familiar, 
there  will  want  little  more  for  their  recurrency,  than  a  few 
connecting  links;  uid  even  these  may  be,  in  some  measure, 
supplied  Dy  former  similar  instances.  These  consideratioDS, 
when  duly  unfolded,  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  explain  the  chief 
pbeenomena  of  memory ;  and  it  will  be  easily  seen  from  them, 
that  the  memory  of  adults,  and  masters  in  any  science,  ought 
to  be  much  more  ready  and  certain  tiian  that  of  children  and 
novices,  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  fact. 

Ck>B.  IX.  When  the  pleasure  or  pain  attending  any  sensations 
and  ideas  is  great,  all  the  associations  belonging  to  them  sore 
much  accelerated  and  strengthened.  For  the  violent  vibrations 
excited  in  such  cases,  soon  overrule  the  natural  vibrations,  and 
leave  in  the  brain  a  strong  tendency  to  themselves,  irom  a  few 
impressions.  The  associations  will  therefore  be  cemented  sooner 
and  stronger  than  in  common  cases ;  which  is  found  agreeable  to 
the  fact 

Cor.  X.  As  many  words  have  complex  ideas  annexed  to 
them,  so  sentences,  which  are  collections  of  words,  have  collec- 
tions of  complex  ideas,  i.e.  have  decomplex  ideas.  And  it 
happens,  in  most  cases,  that  the  decomplex  idea  belonging  to 
any  sentence  is  not  compounded  merely  of  the  complex  ideas 
belonging  to  the  words  of  it;  but  that  there  are  also  many 
variations,  some  oppositions,  and  numberless  additions.  Thus, 
propoeilions,  in  particular,  excite,  as  soon  as  heard,  assent  or 
dissent ;  which  assent  and  dissent  consist  chiefly  of  additional 
complex  ideas,  not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  proposition. 
And  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  use,  both  in  the  sciences  and  in 
common  life,  thoroughly  to  analyse  the  matter,  to  shew  in  what 
manner,  and  by  what  steps,  *.  e.  by  what  impressions  and  asso- 
dations,  our  assent  and  dissent,  bo^  in  sdentifical  and  moral 
subjects,  is  formed. 

Prop.  XIII.  TVhen  timple  Ideaa  run  into  a  complex  one,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  PropoHtion,  we  are  io^tuppoMe,  that 
the  simple  miniature  Vibrations  corresponding  to  those  simple 
Ideas,  run  in  like  manner,  into  a  complex  miniature  Vibration, 
corresponding  to  the  resulting  complex  Idea. 

This  proposition  is  analc^ous  to  the  ninth  and  eleventh,  and 
may  be  deduced  from  the  last,  as  they  are  from  the  eighth  and 
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tenth  respectively.  It  is  alio  an  evideace  and  ittuatration  of  the 
second;  shewing,  not  only  that  the  state  of  the  medullary  suh- 
stsnce  is  changed,  according  to  the  several  natutes  of  the  ideas 
which  are  presented  to  the  mind;  but  also  shewing,  in  general, 
of  what  Idud  this  change  is,  and  in  what  nuumer  it  is  effected. 

Prop.  XTV.  /(  u  reaioaable  to  think,  that  tome  of  the  complex 
Fibratiotu  attending  upon  complex  Itteat,  according  to  the  latt 
Pnpotition,  may  be  at  vitdd  at  any  of  the  tentory  Vtbrationt 
excited  by  the  direct  Action  of  Objectt. 

FoK  these  complex  vibrations  may  consist  of  so  many  parts 
co-existent  and  successive,  and  these  parts  may  so  alter  and 
exalt  one  another,  as  that  the  resulting  agitations  in  the  medul- 
lary substance  may  no  longer  be  miniature  vibrations,  but  vivid 
oset  equal  to  those  excited  by  objects  impressed  on  the  senses. 
This  [Moceas  may  be  farther  favoured  by  a  mixture  of  vivid  real 
impnasiona  amcmg  the  ideas,  by  the  irritability  of  tbe  medullary 
niDstaitce,  by  a  [urevious  disposition  to  the  vibrations  to  be 
excited,  Sec 

Coiu  L  When  tbe  complex  miniature  vibratiotis  are  thus 
exalted  in  degree,  we  are  to  conceive,  that  tbe  corresponding 
complex  ideas  are  proportionally  exalted,  and  so  pass  into  intel- 
lectnal  affections  and  passions.  We  are  therefore  to  deduce  tbe 
or^  of  the  intellectual  pleasures  and  |huds>  which  are  the 
objects  of  these  affections  and  passions,  m>m  the  source  here 
laid  open. 

Cob.  II.  Since  tbe  present  proposition  unfolds  the  nature  of 
affections  and  wiU,  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same 
principles,  as  the  twelitb  does  that  of  ideas,  intellect,  memory, 
and  fancy ;'  it  follows,  that  all  tbese  are  of  the  same  original  and 
consideration,  and  differ  only  in  d^ree,  or  some  accidenttd  circum- 
stsiices.  They  are  all  deducible  &om  the  external  impressions 
made  upon  the  senses,  tbe  vestiges  or  ideas  of  these,  and  their 
nntoal  connexiotts  by  means  of  association,  taken  together  and 
operating  on  one  another. 

CoR.  Ill,  It  follows  also  from  this  proposition,  that  the  intel- 
lectual pleasures  and  pains  may  be  greater,  equal,  or  lew,  than 
the  sensible  ones,  according  as  each  person  unites  more  or  fewer, 
more  vivid  or  more  languid,  miniature  vibrations  in  the  formation 
<tf  his  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains,  &c. 

Cor.  rv.  It  is  evident,  that  ill  the  vibrations  which  belong  to 
ideas,  and  intellectual  affections,  must  reside  in  the  brain,  or 
even  in  tbe  most  internal  parts  of  it,  not  in  tbe  spinal  marrow  or 
selves.  The  brain  is  therefore  the  seat  of  the  rational  soul,  i.  e. 
of  the  sonl,  as  iar  as  it  is  influenced  by  reasons  and  moral 
notives,  even  though  wa  should  admit,  that  tbe  spinal  marrow 
and  nerves,  are,  in  part,  the  sensorium,  or  the  seat  of  the  sensi- 
tive soul;  which  is  scnoe  argument,  that  this  ought  not  to  be 
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sdmitted,  but  that  the  sensorium,  in  men  at  least,  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain. 

Cor.  y.  It  b  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  morality  and 
reli^oD,  that  the  affections  and  passions  should  he  analysed  into 
theve  simple  compounding  parts,  by  reversing  the  steps  of  the 
associations  which  concur  to  form  them.  For  thus  we  may  leant 
how  to  cherish  and  improve  good  ones,  check  and  root  out  such 
as  ore  mischievous  and  immoral,  and  how  suit  our  manner  of 
life,  in  some  tolerable  measure,  to  our  intellectual  and  religious 
vnmts.  And  as  this  holds,  in  respect  of  persons  of  all  ages,  so  it 
is  particularly  true,  and  worthy  of  consideration,  in  respect  of 
children  and  youth.  The  world  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  stocked 
with  general  precepts  for  this  purpose,  grounded  on  experience ; 
and  whosoever  will  follow  these  faithfully,  may  expect  good 
general  success.  However,  the  doctrine  of  association,  when 
traced  up  to  the  first  rudiments  of  understanding  and  affection, 
unfolds  such  a  scene  as  cannot  fail  both  to  instruct  and  alarm  all 
such  as  have  any  degree  of  interested  concern  for  themselves,  or 
of  a  benevolent  one  for  others.  It  Ought  to  be  added  here,  that 
the  doctrine  of  association  explains  also  the  rise  and  progress  of 
those  voluntary  and  semi-voluntary  powers,  which  we  exert  over 
our  ideas,  affections,  and  bodily  motions  (as  I  shall  shew  here- 
after. Prop.  XXI.)  and  by  doing  this,  teaches  us  how  to  r^ulate 
and  improve  these  powers. 

Cor.  VI.  If  beings  of  the  same  nature,  but  whose  affections 
and  passions  are,  at  present,  in  different  proportions  to  each 
other,  he  exposed  for  an  indefinite  time  to  tne  same  impressions 
and  associations,  all  their  particular  differences  wiU,  at  last,  be 
overruled,  and  iJiey  will  become  perfectly  similar,  or  even  equal. 
They  may  also  be  made  perfectly  similar,  in  a  finite  time,  by  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  impressions  and  associations. 

Cor.  VII.  Our  original  bodily  make,  and  the  impressions  and 
associations  which  affect  us  in  passing  through  life,  are  so  much 
alike,  and  yet  not  the  same,  that  there  must  be  both  a  great 

5;eneral  resemblance  amongst  mankind,  in  respect  to  their  intel- 
cctual  affections,  and  also  many  particular  differences. 

Cor.  VIII.  Some  degree  of  spirituality  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  passing  through  life.  The  sensible  pleasures  and 
pains  must  M  transferred  by  association  more  and  more  every 
day,  upon  things  that  afford  neither  sensible  pleasure  nor  sen- 
sible pain  in  themselves,  and  so  beget  the  intellectual  pleasures 
and  pains. 

Cor.  IX.  Let  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  t,  &c.  represent  the  sensible 
pleasures ;  x,  y,  and  x,  the  sensible  pains,  supposed  to  be  only 
three  in  number ;  and  let  us  suppose  alt  these,  both  pleasures 
and  pains,  to  be  equal  to  one  another :  If  now  the  ideas  of  these 
sensible  pleasures  and  pains  be  associated  tc^ether,  according  to 
all  the  possible  varieties,  in  order  to  form  intellectual  pleasures 
and  pains,  it  is  plain,  that  pleasure  must  prevail  in  all  the 
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comliiDatioiu  of  sevea  or  more  letters ;  and  alao,  that  when  the 
sevent  parta  of  these  complex  pleaiures  are  sufficiently  united 
bj  assocuttion,  the  pains  which  enter  their  composition  will  no 
longer  be  distio^ished  separately,  but  the  resulting  mixed  and 
complex  pleasures  appear  to  be  pure  and  simple  ones,  equal  in 
qmmdty  to  the  excess  of  pleasure  above  pain,  in  each  combina- 
tion. Thus  association  would  conrert  a  state  in  which  pleasure 
and  pain  were  both  perceived  by  turns,  into  one  in  which  pure 
pleasure  alone  would  be  perceived;  at  least,  would  cause  the 
beings  who  were  under  its  influence  to  an  indefinite  degree,  to 
approach  to  this  last  state  nearer  than  by  any  definite  difference. 
Or,  in  other  words,  association,  under  the  supposition  of  this 
corollary,  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  state  of  those  who  have 
eaten  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  back  again  to 
a  paradisiacal  one.  Now,  though  the  circumstances  of  mankind 
are  not  the  same  with  those  supposed  in  this  corollary,  yet  they 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  thereto,  during  that  part  of  our 
existence 'which  is  exposed  to  our  oboervatiDn.  For  our  sensible, 
pleasures  are  far  more  numerous  than  oar  sensible  pains ;  and 
though  the  pains  be,  in  general,  greater  than  the  pleasures,  yet 
the  sum  total  of  these  seems  to  l>e  greater  than  tnat  of  those ; 
whence  the  remainder,  after  the  destruction  of  the  pains  hy  the 
opposite  and  equal  pleasures,  will  be  pure  pleasure. 

CoB-  X.  The  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  are  as  real  as 
tbe  sensible  ones,  being,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  but  the  sensible 
ones  variously  mixed  and  compoimded  together.  The  intellec- 
tual pleasures  and  puns  are  also  all  equally  of  a  factitious  and 
acquired  nature.  We  must  therefore  estimate  all  our  pleasures 
equally,  by  their  magnitude,  permanency,  and  tendency  to 
procure  others ;  and  our  pains  in  like  manner. 

Cor.  XI.  The  sensible  pleasures  and  pains  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  destroy  the  body,  than  the  intellectual  ones ;  for 
they  are  of  a  particular  local  nature,  and  so  bear  hard  upon  the 
organs  which  convey  them.  But  the  destruction  of  any  one 
considerable  part  of  the  body  is  the  destruction  of  tbe  whole, 
from  the  sympathy  of  the  parts ;  whereas  the  intellectual  plea- 
lures  and  pains,  being  collected  from  all  quarters,  do  not  much 
injnre  any  oigan  particularly,  but  rather  bring  on  an  equable 
gradual  decay  of  the  whole  medullary  substance,  and  all  the  parts 
thereon  depending. 

Con.  XII.  Tl^  proposition,  and  its  corollaries,  afford  some 
pleasing  presumptions ;  such  are,  that  we  have  a  power  of  suiting 
OUT  frame  of  mind  to  our  circumstances,  of  correcting  what  is 
amiss,  and  improving  what  is  right:  that  our  ultimate  nappiness 
appears  to  be  of  a  spiritual,  not  corporeal  nature  *,  and  therefore 
that  death,  or  the  shaking  off  tfae  gross  bod^,  may  not  stop  our 
progress,  but  rather  render  us  more  expedite  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  true  end :  that  association  tends  to  make  us  all  ultimately 
Eimllar;  so  that  if  one  be  happy,  all  must :  and  lastly,  that  the 

logic 
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same  anociatioa  may  also  be  shewn  to  contribute  to  introduce 
pure  ultimate  spiritual  happineae,  in  alt,  by  a  direct  argument^ 
as  well  as  by  the  just-mentumed  indirect  one. 


OF  MUSCULAR  MOTION,  AND  ITS  TWO  KINDS,  AUTOMATIC  AMD 
VOLUNTARY;  AND  OF  THE  USB  OF  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  VIBRA- 
TIONS AND  ASSOCIATION,  FOR  BXPLAIMINO  THESE  BBSPBC- 
TIVELY. 

Prop.  XV. — It  it  probable,  Ihatmatcular  Motion  it  performed  in 
the  taine  general  Manner  at  Sentation,  and  the  Perception  of 
Ideat. 

For  first,  SensatioQ,  the  perception  of  ideas,  and  a  locomotive 
iaculty,  i.  e.  muscular  motion,  are  the  three  most  eminent  marks 
of  distinction  between  the  animal  and  v^atable  world:  there- 
fore, since  it  is  already  found  that  the  two  first  are  performed  by 
the  same  means,  i.  e.  vibratioDB,  there  is  some  presumption  that 
the  last  will  not  require  a  difierent  one. 

Secondly,  Of  the  two  sorts  of  motion,  via.  automatic  and 
voluntary,  the  first  depends  upon  sensation,  the  last  upon  ideas, 
as  I  shall  shew  particularly  hereafter,  and  may  appear,  in  general, 
to  any  one,  upon  a  slight  attention ;  whence  it  follows,  that 
sensation,  and  automatic  motion,  must  be  performed  in  the  same 
general  maDiier,  also  the  perception  of  ideas,  and  voluntaiy 
motion :  and  therefore,  since  sensation  and  perception,  the  two 
antecedents,  ogree  in  their  causes,  automatic  and  voluntaiy 
motion,  the  two  consequents,  i.  e.  all  the  four,  must  likewise. 

Thirdly,  It  appears  from  the  first  and  second  propositions,  that 
the  white  medullary  substance  is  the  common  mstrument  of 
sensation,  ideas,  and  motion ;  and  by  the  fifth,  that  this  substance 
is  uniform  and  continuous  every  where.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  subtie  motions  excited  in  the  sensory  nerves  and  medullary 
substance  of  the  brab,  during  sensation  and  intellectual  percep- 
tion, must,  of  whatever  kind  they  be,  pass  into  the  motory  nerves ; 
and  when  they  are  arrived  there,  it  is  probable  that  tney  must 
cause  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  Doth  because  otherwise 
their  arrival  at  the  motory  nerves  would  be  superfluous,  and 
because  some  such  subUe  motioDs  are  required  for  this  purpose. 

Cor.  I.  All  argumeuts,  therefore,  which  prove  the  performance 
of  sensation  and  intellectual  perception,  by  means  of  vibrations  of 
the  small  medullary  partidei,  must  infer,  that  muscular  motioB 
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18  ptrtanaed  by  Tibrationa  also.  And  convenel;,  if  vibrations 
cao  be  shown  to  take  plsoe  in  muscular  motion,  they  must  also 
be  instrumeiital  in  aetuation  and  iotellectnal  perception. 

Cob.  II.  There  are  certain  experiments  and  obserrations 
which  favour  the  supposition  of  the  performance  of  muscular 
motion  by  subtle  ablations  in  the  small  particles  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  i.  e.  by  vibratory  motions.  It  follows  therefore,  that  these 
experiments  and  observations  are  some  additional  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  sensory  and  ideal  vibrations,  as  above  explained. 
Such  are,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  of  other  muscles,  may 
be  renewed  in  dying  animals,  and  those  that  are  newly  dead,  by 
heat,  injectioD  of  a  fluid,  and  punctures,  it  being  easy  to  be 
(xweeived,  that  the  two  last  causes  should  put  the  particles  of 
the  fibres  into  agitations  for  a  short  time,  i.  e.  till  they  can 
recover  their  equilibrium,  by  altering  their  distanca,  and  mutnal 
actions :  and  the  first  cause,  t.  e.  heat,  is,  by  the  common  consent 
of  all,  judged  to  consist  in,  and  to  cause,  subtle  vibraton 
motioDs,  It  is  also  difficult  to  assign  any  other  acdon  which 
these  causes  can  have.  In  like  manner,  the  alternate  contrae- 
tioDs  and  relaxations  of  the  hearts  of  &ogs,  vipers,  and  some 
other  animals,  which  continue  for  long  spaces  of  time  after  these 
have  been  entirely  separated  &om  their  bodies,  seem  Utterly 
inexplicable  upon  any  of  the  common  suppositions,  but  follow 
easily  from  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  as  it  is  applied  to  muscuhur 
motion,  in  the  two  next  propositions. 

Cor.  III.  Since  the  same  motion  which  occasions  sensation, 
and  intellectual  perception,  passes  through  the  seats  of  these  into 
the  uotory  nerves,  in  order  to  excite  .there  the  automatic  and 
volcmtary  motions,  thus  pervading  the  whole  medullary  substance, 
in  various  ways,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  circumstances, 
but  in  all  with  the  greatest  precision  and  exactness ;  it  follows, 
that  this  must  be  a  vibratory  one,  and  that  of  the  most  subtle 
kind.  For  the  same  excess  of  softness,  which  renders  the 
medullary  substance  totally  inelastic  as  to  sense,  and  conse- 
quently unfit  for  the  grosser  vibrations  of  the  particle*  of  the 
tint  or  lai^est  order  (by  the  vibrations  of  which,  in  sono- 
rous bodies,  it  seems  that  sound  is  excited  in  the  air),  may 
render  it  more  susceptible  of  vibrations,  in  the  particles  of  the 
leeond,  third,  &c.  orders ;  and  if  we  suppose  a  proper  ulti- 
laate  structure  jn  the  several  parts  of  the  medullary  substance, 
these  vibrations  may  be  conveyed  vrith  all  that  precision  and 
variety  which  the  pbienomeaa  require.  And  unless  we  do 
tuppose  some  such  subtle  vibrations  as  these,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  so  a>ft  a  pulp  as  the  medullary  sub- 
twee  is,  should  be  the  common  instrument  of  sensation,  thought, 
and  moti<Mi;  which  yet  all  physidana  and  philosophers  must 
>llow,  according  to  the  first  and  second  propositions.  If  we  set 
uide  subtle  vibratory  motions,  the  impulse  of  the  objects  of 
KDse  can   cunmunicate   nothing,   as   it   aeeois,   to  so   toft  «' 
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substance,  but  sn  unifonn  pressure,  susceptible  of  few  or  no  tnodi- 
ficatioDS,  and  consequently  highly  unsuitable  to  the  great  variety 
of  the  phsentHnena  that  are  to  be  solved  by  it.  This  ai^meot 
therefore  tends  to  shew,  that  sensation,  thought,  and  motion, 
must  all  be  perfoimed  by  vibraUons.  : 

Prop.  XVI. — I%e  Phenomena  of  muictdar  Contraction  appear 
to  be  tufficieiUly  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  VibratiottM. 

Im  order  to  sbav  this,  let  us  make  the  following  suppositioiu ; 

First,  That  vibrations  descend  along  the  motoiy  nerves,  i.  e. 
the  nerves  which  go  to  the  muscles,  in  some  such  manner  as   | 
sound  runs  along  the  surfaces  of  rivers,  or  an  electrical  virtue    : 
along  hempen  strings. 

Secondly,  that  these  vibrations,  when  they  arrive  at  the 
muscular  fibres,  are  communicated  to  them,  so  that  the  small 
particles  of  these  fibres  shall  be  agitated  with  lihe  vibrations. 

Thirdly,  That  the  vibrations  thus  excited  in  the  fibres,  put 
into  acti<»i  an  attractive  virtue,  perhaps  of  the  electrical  kind, 
which  lies  concealed  in  the  particles  of  the  fibres,  or  in  the 
blood-globules,  or  both.     That  the  blood-globules  of  animals  are 
electrical,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  electricity  of  those  of  the 
muscle-shell  fish,  observed  by  Dr.  Hales ;  and  that  the  red  blood 
-has  a  principal  shore  in  muscular  contraction  is  highly  probable, 
from  the  red  colour  of  all  the  great  muscles  of  tha  body,  and    | 
from  the  weakness  of  all  young  animals,  and  of  such  as  want  a    | 
due  share  of  red  blood.     At  the  same  time,  it  appears  from    i 
exanguious  and  transparent  animals,  that  pale  fibres,  and  colour- 
less fluids,  have  all  the  necessary  requisites  for  muscular  con- 
traction, in  certain  degrees. 

Fourthly,  We  must  now  suppose,  in  consequence  of  the  three 
foregoing  suppositions,  that  each  muscular  fibre,  and  consequently 
the  whole  muscle,  is  made  shorter  by  this  increase  of  attraction 
in  its  particles ;  whilst  yet  tbeir  approach  to  each  other  Is  ao 
small,  as  that  the  whole  bulk  of  the  muscle  is  but  little  dimi- 
nished; for  though  the  length  of  the  muscle  b  lessened,  its  other 
dimensions  are  increased. 

Fifthly,  If  we  suppose  the  small  ultimate  fibres  of  the  muscles 
to  bend  ^ternately  to  the  right  and  left  as  an  eel  does,  at  ex- 
ceedingly short  intervals,  agreeably  to  Dr.  Lower,  this  may  some- 
what assist  us  to  conceive  in  what  manner  a  muscle  may  be 
shortened,  and  yet  so  increased  in  breadth  and  thickness,  as  to 
remain  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions.  For  if  these  flexures  be 
increased  by  the  increase  of  the  attraction  of  the  parts,  the  whole 
muscle  will  become  shorter  and  thicker,  as  it  is  found  to  be  in 
contraction ;  and  conversely,  when  the  flexures  are  drawn  out, 
the  muscle  will  be  longer  and  thinner,  i.e.  in  a  state  of  relaxa- 
tion. The  small  wrinkles  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
muscular  fibres,  by  Leeuwenhoek,  and  others,  the  waviogs  and 
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corli  wbidt  &eq(ieDtl7  appear  to  the  eye  in  moscles,  after  boiling 
orrDatdng,  aoa  the  rhomboidat  pinnuUe  taken  notice  of  by  Dr. 
Hales  in  the  abdominal  muscles  of  a  tiving  &(%,  when  under 
eoDtiaction,  all  seem  to  favour  this  fifth  BUpposition. 

Dr.  Femberton  conjectures,  that  the  cause  of  the  contraction 
of  muscular  fibres  is  no  other  than  the  common  cause  of  the 
cohesion  of  the  small  particles  of  the  muscular  fibres  increased. 
And  this  seems  very  probable;  for  the  muscles  are  hard  during 
contraction,  soft  during  relaxation ;  and  hardness  and  softness 
are  evidently  nothing  but  variations  in  the  cohesion  of  the  small 
particles  of  bodies.  Neither  is  this  conjecture  at  all  repugnant 
to  the  supposition  of  an  electrical  attraction  above  made,  or  to 
the  doctrine  of  vibrations ;  for  electricity  may  reach  to  small  dis- 
tances, without  being  excited  by  firiction,  and  flow  from  the  same 
principle  as  the  cohesioD  of  bodies,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  ob- 
■erred.  It  may  therefore  be  the  general  cause  of  cohesion,  and 
may  be  excited  in  the  muscular  fibres  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
irhenever  extraordinary  vibrations  are  communicated  to  them. 
Or,  if  we  suppose  the  cause  of  cohesion  to  be  something  distinct 
&ora  electrici^,  it  may,  however,  be  increased  by  vibrations  of 
the  small  cohering  particles. 

Phop.  XVII. — That  Propentity  to  alternate  Contraction  and   \ 
Relaxation,  which  it  obterved  in  almott  all  the  Mutcles  of  the 
Body,  admit!  of  a  Solution  from  the  Doctrine  of  Vibrationt. 

Fob,  when  the  fibres  are  in  a  state  of  contraction,  they  are 
hud ;  and  this  hardness,  if  it  be  supposed  to  exteod  to  the  small 
particlea  (which  is  no  unreasonable  supposition),  must  render  the 
panicles  of  these  particles,  i.  e.  the  particles  supposed  in  these 
propositions  to  be  agitated  with  vibrations,  indisposed  to  receive 
tbese  vibrationB ;  but  the  free  admission  of  these  vibrations  is  by 
opposition  the  cause  which  excites  the  attractions  of  the  yix- 
tides,  and  the  consequent  contraction  of  the  muscle.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  the  hardness  which  impedes  these  vibrations,  must 
also  lessen  the  attraction  and  contraction;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  when  carried  to  a  certain  degree, 
molt  check  itself,  and  bring  on  a  relaxation,  after  a  time  suffi- 
cient for  the  proper  causes  to  take  effect. 

Id  like  manner,  when  a  muscle  is  relaxed,  the  vibrations  which 
descend  along  the  motory  nerves  pass  freely  into  the  muscular    ^ 
fibres,  increase  the  attractions  of  the  particles,  and  bring  on  the 
opposite  state,  that  of  contraction ;  and  so  on  alternately. 

The  fibres  of  the  relaxed  muscle  may  also  be  considered  as 
midei  a  state  of  distention  to  a  certain  degree,  and,  consequendy, 
as  liable  to  an  increase  of  vibrations  upon  this  account.  To 
vbich  we  may  farther  add,  that  since  vibrations  are  hindered 
&om  passing  into  the  contracted  muscle,  in  the  manner  just  now 
expUmed,  they  will  pass  vrith  greater  force  into  the  relaxed 
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one,  &om  tlie  place  of  the  conunon  deriration  of  their  nerves, 
wherever  there  are  antagonist  muscles  that  derive  nerves  from 
the  same  trunk,  as  in  the  limbs,  and  muscles  of  respiration. 

Cor.  It  appears  from  this  method  of  considering  the  con- 
tractions and  relaxations  of  muscles,  that  there  ia  a  certain  degree 
of  hardness  or  contraction  in  muscular  fibres,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed just  to  balance  each  d^ee  of  force  with  which  vibrations 
descend  into  the  muscular  fibres ;  and  that  while  this  equilibriom 
subsists,  the  contraction  can  neiliier  be  increased  nor  abated. 

Prop.  XVIII. — 2%e  Vibratiotu,  of  which  an  Account  hat  been 
given  in  this  Chapter,  may  be  mppoted  to  afford  a  tufficient 
Supply  of  motory  Vibrationt,  for  the  purpoie  of  contracting  the 
Miuclex. 

In  order  to  make  this  appear,  it  will  be  proper  to  distinguish 
the  motory  vibrations,  or  those  which  descend  along  the  nerves 
of  the  muscles  into  their  fibres,  into  the  five  following  classes : 

First,  then,  We  are  to  conceive,  that  those  sensory  vibrations 
which  are  excited  in  the  external  organs,  and  ascend  towards  the 
brain,  when  they  arrive,  in  their  ascent,  at  the  origins  of  motory 
nerves,  as  they  arise  from  the  same  common  trunk,  plexus,  or 
ganglion,  with  the  sensory  ones  affected,  detach  a  part  of  thent- 
selves  at  each  of  these  origins  down  the  motoiy  nerves;  which 
part,  by  agitating  the  small  particles  of  the  muscular  fibres,  in 
the  manaer  explained  in  the  sixteenth  proposition,  excites  them 
to  contraction. 

Secondly,  The  remainder  of  the  sensory  Tibrati(ms,  which 
arrives  at  the  brain,  not  being  detached  down  the  motory  nerves 
in  its  ascent  thither,  must  be  diffused  over  the  whole  medullary 
substance.  It  will  therefore  descend  from  the  brain  into  the 
whole  system  of  motory  nerves,  and  excite  some  feeble  vibrations, 
At  least,  in  them.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  ideal  vibrations, 
generated  in  the  brain  by  association;  these  must  pervade  the 
whole  medullary  substanee,  and,  consequenUy,  amct  all  the 
motory  nerves  in  some  degree. 

Thirdly,  The  heat  of  the  bhiod  and  pulsation  of  the  arteries, 
which  pass  through  the  medullary  substance,  must  always  excite, 
or  keep  up,  some  vibrations  in  it ;  and  these  must  always  descend 
into  the  whole  system  of  muscles.  And  I  appreheod,  that,  &om 
these  two  last  sources  taken  together,  we  may  account  for  that 
moderate  degree  of  contraction,  or  tendency  thereto,  which  is 
observable  in  all  the  muscles,  at  least  in  ul  those  of  healthy 
adults,  during  vigilance. 

Fourthly,  When  vivid  vibrations  are  excited  in  membranes  of 
an  uniform  texture,  by  a'stimulus  of  any  kind,  they  seem  to  run 
over  the  whole  extent  of  such  membranes,  and  by  this  means  to 
have  a  great  influence  in  contracting  all  the  muactes  that  lie  near 
any  part  of  this  membrane,   though  they  be  remote  from  the 
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pUce  of  the  stimnlns.    The  maimer  id  which  this  u  effected,  I 

conceive  to  be  aa  follows : — The  repeated  or  coDtlnned  action  of 
tile  11101111118  diffuses  nbrations  from  the  place  of  its  action  over 
the  whole  membraaei  which,  by  their  reciprocal  influences,  be- 
ame  eqnal,  or  nearlj  so,  in  every  part  of  it,  and  are,  at  last,  so 
exalted,  as  to  contract  every  part  Aa  soon  as  this  contractioD 
takes  place,  the  vibrations  in  its  small  particles  must  cease,  for 
reasons  given  above.  They  will  therefore  be  propagated  almost 
initaatsneoosly  over  the  neighbouring  muscles,  from  the  nervous 
communications  between  the  membrane  and  the  neighbouring 
muscles ;  by  which  all  changes  made  in  the  nerves  of  the  mem- 
brane most  affect  those  of  the  ne^hbooiing  muscles.  As  there- 
fine  daring  the  vivid  vibratiuis  of  the  particles  of  the  membraoe, 
we  must  suppose  some  to  be  propagated  into  the  neighbouring 
muscles,  agreeably  to  the  first  article  of  this  proposition,  so  upon 
their  sudden  cessation,  such  a  change  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed, in  the  commuiucating  nervous  fibrils,  as  sboU  agitate  the 
ffither  contained  in  them  with  much  more  vivid  vibrations  than 
before;  and  these  vibrations  must  now  pass  into  the  muscles 
alooe,  since  the  contraction  of  the  membrane  hinders  them  from 
Mariung  into  it.  I  shall  hereafter  produce  several  examples 
of  this  pcocma,  in  detail.  It  may  suffice,  at  present,  just  to 
mention  the  action  of  sneezing,  and  to  desire  the  reader  to  com- 
pare this  action,  in  a  cursory  way,  with  the  foregoing  account. 

Fifthly,  I  have,  in  the  last  article,  shewn  how  a  cessation  of 
nbrations  in  the  particles  of  a  membrane  may  increase  those  in 
the  neighbouring  muscles.  But  it  seems  also,  that  a  cessation  of 
fibra^ns  in  any  other  considerable  part  of  the  body,  bom  what- 
ever cause  it  proceeds,  has  a  like  tendency ;  and  that  this  tendency 
ii  dedndble  from  the  change  made  in  the  nerves  of  the  part 
ifiscted,  and  thence  propagated  into  the  communicating  brancnes, 
or  even  into  the  whole  medullary  substance.  The  yawniiu^s  and 
ittetchings  of  persons  disposed  to  sleep,  the  convulsive  respiration 
of  those  that  are  just  fallen  asleep,  and  the  convulsive  motions 
which  attend  the  extinction  of  the  senses  in  epileptic  fits,  and 
the  near  approaches  of  death,  may  be  derived,  perhaps,  io  part, 
from  this  source,  in  part  from  some  of  the  foregoing. 

Prop.  XIX. — The  automatic  Motion  teem  to  admit  of  a  com' 
modioiu  Explanation  from  the  three  latt  Propontiotu  taken 
together. 

The  particular  detail  of  this  obscure  and  intricate  matter  will 
be  attempted  in  the  proper  places  of  the  next  chapter,  which 
will  contain  the  application  of  the  general  positions  concerning 
sensation  and  motion,  in  this,  to  each  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena,  considered  separately.  I  will,  however,  present  the 
reader  here  with  a  short  sketch,  to  enable  him  to  form  tome 
notion  of  the  manner  and  plausibility  of  the  attempt. 

.  .iv,Goog[c 
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The  ordiDory  motions  of  the  heart  appear  to  arise  from  the 
second  and  third  classes  of  motor;  vibrations,  mentioned  in  the 
last  proposidon ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  its  motions  are  found 
to  be,  in  general,  and  calerit  paribu*,  stronger  or  weaker,  as  the 
sum  total  of  these  two  classes  is  greater  or  less.  The  systole 
and  diastole  succeed  each  other,  from  the  causes  assigned  in  the 
seventeenth  propositiou.  We  are  to  conceive,  however,  that 
both  the  inflox  of  the  venal  blood  into  the  ventricles,  and  of  the 
arterial  into  the  coronary  vessels,  have  a  considerable  share  in 
brining  on  the  systole,  in  the  way  of  distention  and  irritation. 

May  we  not  conjecture,  from  that  experiment  of  Dr.  Hook's, 
in  which  he  kept  a  dog  alive,  by  a  mere  continued  stream  of  fi-esh 
air  passing  through  the  lungs,  without  any  such  alternate  motion 
of  the  chest  as  takes  place  in  common  respiration,  that  one  prin- 
cipal use  of  the  air,  which  is  an  electric  per  te,  in  respiration,  is 
to  restore  to  the  blood,  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs,  that 
electricity  which  it  has  lost  in  circulating  through  the  body? 
For,  upon  this  supposition,  the  blood  which  arrives  at  the  left 
ventricle,  will,  in  cessations  of  respiration,  and  also  where  foul 
air  is  respired,  want  its  due  electricity;  whence,  according  to 
Prop.  XVl.  the  muscles,  and  especially  the  heart,  will  want  one 
of  the  principal  requisites  for  contraction.  However,  convulnve 
motions  may  ensue  after  a  syncope,  from  the  fifth  class  of  motory 
vibrations. 

It  is  remarkable  here,  that  the  hearts  of  fn^,  vipers,  and 
several  other  such  animals,  as  can  live  in  great  degrees  of  cold, 
and  without  respiration,  continue  to  beat,  as  has  been  taken 
notice  of  above,  for  a  long  time  after  they  are  taken  out  of  their 
bodies.  We  must  therefore  suppose,  that  the  fibres  of  their 
hearts,  and  the  blood  globules  which  remain  in  them,  are  endued 
vrith  an  electric,  or  other  attractive  virtue,  of  a  more  durable 
kind  than  the  fibres  and  blood  globules  of  the  more  perfect 
animals ;  also,  that  this  virtue  may  be  put  into  action  by  a  less 
degree  of  heat.  All  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  other  cir- 
cumstances  of  their  economy. 

Respiration  and  crying  are  excited  in  the  new-bom  child  firom 
the  cold  handling  of  the  midwife,  and  other  vivid  sensations  im- 
pressed immediately  upon  its  coming  into  the  world.  These  vivid 
sensations  put  the  whole  system  of  muscles,  or  at  least  those  of 
the  trunk  and  larynx,  into  action  at  once,  as  far  as  their  mutual 
antagonism  will  permit,  the  stronger  set  of  conspiring  muscles 
overpowering  the  weaker  for  a  certain  short  time,  and  uien,  after 
their  force  is  exfaaustod,  according  to  Prop.  XVII.  giving  way  for 
a  shorter  time  to  the  weaker.  But  this  alternate  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  larynx  will  be  an  imperfect  kind  of 
respiration,  with  crying,  as  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  dispoM- 
tion  of  the  muscles.  Respiration  is  afterwards  kept  up,  partly 
by  the  propensity  of  the  muscles  to  alternate  action,  explained 
Prop.  XVlt.;  partly ,  perhaps,  b^the  power  of  habit,  i. ».  association; 
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putly  by  the  reD«wal  of  vivid  impressioiu ;  and  partly,  as  it 
seems,  by  Tibratians  exdted  in  the  pleura  and  peritoiueiun,  and 
thence  conununicated  to  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the  muscles  of 
(be  breast  and  belly, 

Tbat  the  last  cause  has  a  real  efficacy,  may  appear  from  the 
followii^  instance : — Let  respiration  be  supposed  to  be  at  a  stand 
for  a  small  time,  on  account  of  the  person's  running,  or  exerting 
ao  act  of  great  strength.  It  is  evident,  that  the  blood  will  both 
be  accumulated  in  the  lungs,  and  heated  there,  during  this  in- 
toniption  of  respiration,  since  respiration  both  ventiUtes  the 
blood,  and  promotes  its  motion  through  the  lungs.  The  external 
memtoane  of  the  lungs  will  therefore  be  both  distended  and 
betted,  u  e.  will  have  an  increase  of  vibrations  communicated  to 
it  Bat  this  membrane  is  continuous  to  the  pleura,  and,  indeed, 
is  the  same  membrane  vrith  it.  An  increase  of  vibrations  will 
therefore  be  conmiunicated  to  the  pleura,  and  consequently  to 
the  diaphragm,  and  muscles  of  the  breast,  which  it  invests. 

The  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  is,  in  part,  to  be 
deduced  from  the  second  and  third  classes  of  motory  vibrations, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  motion  of  the  heart,  since  that  motion, 
like  this,  returns  at  intervals  incessantly.  And  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  vigorous  vibrations,  either  of  the  sensory  or  ideal 
Had,  impart  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  to  the  stomach 
lod  bowels.  However,  they  derive  also  a  great  part  of  their 
motions,  probably  the  major  part,  from  the  impressions  which  the 
aHnent,  bile,  and  fseces,  make  upon  the  villous  coat ;  the  vibra- 
tions excited  by  these  impressions  both  running  directly  into  the 
muscular  coat,  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  that  part  which 
adjoins  to  the  seat  of  impression,  and  also  running  upwards  and 
downwards  along  the  villous  coat,  so  as  to  exert  some  efficacy  at 
a  distance  from  this  seat 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  pale  fibres  of  the  intestines,  in 
men,  and  many  other  animals,  preserve  their  power  of  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  for  a  considerable  time  after  death, 
whereas  the  red  fleshy  muscles  of  the  same  animals  lose  theirs 
soon  after  the  effusion  of  their  blood.  It  is  a  phsenomenon  of  a 
like  kind  with  this,  that  the  whole  muscular  system  of  some 
uiimals  that  are  exanguioui,  or  nearly  so,  retain  their  activity 
fur  a  considerable  time  after  these  animals  are  cat  into  pieces. 
And  both  may  serve  to  intimate  that  the  electricity,  or  other 
attractive  virtue,  of  pole  fibres  and  fluids,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  feebler  than  that  of  red  ones,  is  however,  of  a  more  durable 
tind,  and,  as  was  observed  above  of  the  hearts  of  frogs  and  vipers, 
capable  of  being  put  into  action  by  a  less  degree  of  heaL 

The  actions  of  sneezing,  swallowing,  coughing,  hiccoughing, 
vomiting,  and  expelling  the  fieces  and  urine,  with  others  of  a  like 
lutnie,  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  first  and  fourth  classes  of 
iMitoTy  vibrations ;  i.  e.  either  from  those  vibrations  which  first 
ascend  up  the  sensoiy  nerves,  and  then  are  detached  down  the 
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motory  nem»,  which  communicato  with  these  hj  some  comiBOB 
trunk,  plezns,  or  gaiwlion,  or  else  from  those  vibrfttions  that  mn 
tioag  the  surfaces  muaifona  membianee,  and  so  affect  alt  the   . 
muscles  which  Ue  contiguous  to  any  part  of  these  membranes.   : 
It  is  a  strong  argument  in  &Tour  of  the  hypothesis  here  delivered,   , 
that  all  the  above-mentioned  motions  arise  in  the  neighbourhood   i 
of  vivid  sensations,  incretue  when  they  increase,  and  languish 
when  they  languish. 

la  examining  this  h3'podiems  by  the   actions   of  sneezing, 
swallowing,  and  coughing,  r^ard  must  be  had   to  the  Doee, 
uvula,  and  epiglottis,  respectively,  as  being  extreme  and  pointed 
parts,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  affected  with  extraordinary   ; 
vibrations,  agreeably  to  the  ninth  pheenomenon  of  the  sixth    i 
proposition. 

In  like  manner,  the  numerous  plexuses  and  ganglions  of  the  I 
eight  pair  of  nerves  and  intercostal  nerve  mnst  have  great  in-  I 
fluence  in  the  motions  and  fnnctionB  of  the  parts  contained  in  the  ' 
thorax  and  belly.  I 

Aa  the  motory  vibrations  of  the  second  and  third  das&es  are  ai 
a  gentle  kind,  for  the  most  part,  and  descend  constantly  into  the 
whole  system  of  the  muscles,  it  may  be  expected,  that  young 
children  should  move  all  their  hn^  at  times,  with  some  irregnlHC 
kind  of  succession,  from  this  cause.     And  this  seems  to  be  the 
fact     Strong  contractions  of  the  limbs  are  often  excited  by    ' 
frictions,  gripes,  and  other  vivid  seniationi ;  but  then  the  motory    . 
vibrations  here  are  those  of  the  first  and  fourth  classes.    General 
convulsions,  from  acidities,  and  other  irritations  in  the  bowela,    | 
seem  to  be  excited  in  the  same  way,  the  intercostal  nerve  serving 
to  communicate  the  vibrations  with  more  readiness  to  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

It  appears  to  me  abo,  that  the  intercostal  nerve,  which  makes 
those  of  eadi  side  a  separate  system,  as  it  were,  bias  some  share    , 
in  determining  hemiplegias  to  one  side.     In  like  manner,  the 
great  brachial  and  crural  ganglions  make  all  the  nerves  of  the 
same  limb  sympathize  with  one  another. 

Whether  the  nerves  of  the  same  names  throughout  the  body 
have  not  some  sympathetic  influences  over  each  other,  may  he 
doubted.  If  those  of  the  right  side  arise  from  the  left  part  of  tike 
brain,  and  vice  vend,  whi(£  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  best 
anatomists,  then  one  would  imagine,  that  the  homonjrmoui  nerves 
of  the  right  and  lefl  sides  must,  in  crossing  over,  lie  somewhere 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  so  impart  vibrations  to  each  other. 
And  there  seem  to  be  some  facts  from  whence  this  may  be  in-  | 
ferred ;  but  we  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  distinguish,  vrith 
certainty,  so  feeble  an  influence,  amidst  so  many  others  that  are 
far  stronger. 

Yawning  and  stretching  may,  perhaps,  when  considered  in  all 
their  drcomstances,  take  in  all  the  five  classes  of  motoiy  vib£»- 
tions.     Whtm  they  happen  in  the  attacks  of  ferer-fiti,  lod  other 
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morbid  cases,  the  first  seems  to  be  owing  to  pretty  sudden  and 
itroDg  conLractioDs  ia  the  memhrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces, 
sapera  arteria,  and  oesophagiu;  the  last  to  contractions  in  the 
whole  skin. 

As  the  bowels  derive  their  peristaltic  motion,  in  part,  from 
the  second  and  third  daises ;  so  it  seems  that  the  secretory  and 
excretory  vessels  of  the  gUnd*  must  he  constantly  agitated  with 
a  like  motion,  &om  the  same  causes,  performing  their  ordinary 
McretionB  and  excretions  thereby.  Their  extraordinary  ones  are 
generally  owing  to  irritations  in  the  membranes,  in  which  the 
mouths  of  their  excretory  vessels  lie.  And  this  agrees  remarkably 
with  the  doctrine  of  vibrations.  For  the  vivid  vibrations  excited 
in  the  membranes  by  the  irritating  cause  must  diffuse  themselves 
every  way ;  and  when  they  come  to  the  mouths  of  the  excretory 
vessels,  penetrate  them,  and,  by  passing  np  into  the  vessels,  both 
excretOTy  and  secretory,  greatly  mcrease  their  peristaltic  motion, 
uid,  by  coDaeqnence,  theur  secretions  and  excretions.  Ail  this 
seems  equally  to  hold,  in  respect  of  the  exhaling  and  absorbing 
nsiels  dispersed  throughout  Uie  body. 

The  external  motions  of  the  eyes  in  young  children  are  pro- 
bsbly  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  immediate  action  of  light 
upon  the  tendinous  expansions  of  the  four  strut  muacles,  and 
pardcnlariy  upon  those  of  the  addacmu  and  ahdaceiu.  But  the 
u^t  which  passes  through  the  pupil  seems  also  to  have  some 
share,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter.  Aa  to  the  internal  motions, 
it  appears,  that  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  cornea  and  veta 
mast  excite  the  greater  and  lesaer  rings  to  contraction,  in  prt^ 
portion  to  its  atrengtb;  and,  consequently,  prepare  the  eye  to 
■ee  distinctly,  at  different  distances,  in  ^e  manner  explained 
b;  Di.  Jorin.  The  hypothesis  of  tiiia  propoaidon  does  there- 
lore  give  and  receive  light  from  bis  ingenious  theory  of  this 
natter. 

l^e  two  muscles  which  rdax  the  maiArana  tgmpani,  are  muck 
more  expoaed  to  the  air  than  the  mtacmita  intemtu,  or  the  mut- 
mfau  ttajtedit.  When  therefore  the  air  is  agitated  with  strong 
nbntions,  as  in  loud  sounds,  it  will  excite  the  first-named  musclee 
to  action,  and  consequently  relax  the  meabrana  tgmpani,  as  it 
ngfat  to  do.  For  what  reasons  the  last-named  muscles  are  con- 
tncted  in  Caeble  sounds,  is  a  questioa  of  a  more  difficult  nature, 
M  is  the  parallel  one  in  the  eye,  viz.  why  the  radiated  fibres  &[ 
the  uvea  are  contracted  in  small  degrees  of  light,  so  as  then  to 
dilate  the  pu|Hl. 

The  reaoor  is  denied  to  take  notice,  that,  in  all  the  instances 
of  this  proposition,  I  connder  the  motions  as  m^ely  automatic. 
Their  voluntary  and  semi-vcJoutary  state  will  be  accoimted  for 
in  the  two  next  propositions. 
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Prop.  XX. — All  that  has  been  delivered  above,  concerning  the 
Derivation  of  ideal  Vibratiunclet  from  tensory  Ftbratione,  and 
concerning  their  Auociatioru,  may  be  fitly  applied  to  motory 
Vibrationt  and  Vtbratiancle*.  i- 

Thib  propoaitioD  is  the  iiiiinedi{ite  consequence  of  admitting 
the  doctrines  of  vibrations  and  association,  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  asaeited  in  the  foregoing  propositions. 
It  contains  the  theory  of  the  voluntary  and  semi-voliuitary 
motions ;  to  facilitate  the  application  of  which  theory  in  the  next 

J>roposition,  I  shall  deliver  the  principal  cases  of  this,  in  the 
bllowing  corollaries. 

Con.  1.  The  motory  vibraUons  of  the  five  classes  mentioned 
Prop.  XVIIL  will  generate  a  propensity  to  corresponding  motory 
vibtatiuncles. 

Cor.  II.  These  motory  vibratiuncles  will  affect  the  brain,  as 
well  as  the  motory  nerves  along  which  they  descend ;  and,  indeed, 
their  descent  along  the  motory  nerves  will  be  principally  owing 
to  their  being  first  excited  in  the  brain.  This  is  sufficiently 
evident  in  the  motory  vibratiuncles  which  are  derived  from  the 
motory  vibrations  of  the  second  and  third  classes.  As  to  the 
motory  vibrations  of  the  other  classes,  it  is  evident,  that  the  brain 
is  strongly  affected  by  the  sensory  vibrations  which  give  birth  to 
them,  and  consequently,  that  a  proportional  affection  of  the 
brain  must  take  place  m  the  motory  vibratiuncles  derived  from 

Cor.  III.  The  motory  vibratiuncles  will  cohere  to  one  anotiier, 
hj  associations  both  synchronous  and  successive.  Hence  the 
simple  parts,  of  which  complex  and  decomplex  motions  are 
compounded,  may  cohere  closely,  and  succeed  readily  to  each 
other. 

Cor.  IY.  The  motoiy  vibratiuncles  will  also  cohere  to  ideal 
ones  by  association.  Common  ideas  may  therefore  excite  motory 
vibratiancles,  and  consequenUy  be  able  to  contract  the  muscles, 
provided  the  active  powers  lo^d  in  their  fibres  and  blood  glo- 
bules be  sufficiently  exalted  for  this  purpose. 

CoR.  Y.  If  we  suppose  the  ideal  vibratiuncles  to  be  so  much 
increased  from  the  causes  mentioned.  Prop.  XIY.  as  to  be  equal 
in  strength  to  the  usual  sensory  vibrations,  the  motory  vibrati- 
uncles connected  with  them  by  sossciation  must  be  supposed  to 
be  increased  proportionably.  Hence  ideas  may  occasion  ma»- 
cular  motions  of  the  same  strength  with  the  automatic  motions. 

CoR.  YI.  The  third  and  last  connexion  of  the  motory  vibra- 
tiuncles is  that  with  sensory  vibrations,  foreign  to  them,  t.  e. 
such  as  had  no  share  in  generating  the  motory  vibratiuncles 
under  consideration.  Particular  motions  of  the  body  may  there- 
fore by  association  be  made  to  depend  upon  sensations,  with 
which  they  have  no  natural  and  original  connexion. 

Cob.  L  As  muscular  motion  has  three  connexions  deducible 
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from  association,  ne,  those  mentioned  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
■ixth  corollaries,  so  the  sensations  and  ideas  have  the  same  three 
connexions.  Hence  the  whole  doctrine  of  association  may  be 
comprised  in  the  following  theorem,  vis. 

\[  If  any  Mentation  A,  idea  B,  or  mutcular  motion  C,  be  auo'  i 
ciattd  for  a  sufficient  number  of  timet  vnth  any  other  tentation  I 
D,  idea  E,  or  mutctUar  motion  F,  it  will,  at  latt,  excite  d,  the  i 
ittupte  idea  belonging  to  the  tentation  D,  the  very  idea  £,  or  the  I 
wy  niucular  motion  F.  '  ^ 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  association  cannot  excite  the  real    ^ 
Kiuad(»]  D,  because  the  impression  of  the  sensible  object  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  '^However,  in  certain  morbid  cases, 
ihe  idea  is  magnified  so  as  to  equal,  or  even  overpower,  sensible 
imprestiong. 

Prop,  XXI.  ITSe  voluntary  and  temi- voluntary  Motion*  are 
deducible  from  Association,  in  the  Manner  laid  down  in  the 
iait  Propotition. 

In  order  to  verify  this  proposition,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire, 
nbat  connexions  each  automatic  motion  has  gained  by  association 
with  other  motions,  with  ideas,  or  with  forei^  sensations,  ac- 
cording to  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  corollaries  of  the  last 
proposition,  so  as  to  depend  upon  them,  i.  e,  so  as  to  be  excited 
no  longer,  in  the  automatic  manner  described  in  the  nineteenth 
proposition,  but  merely  by  the  previous  introduction  of  die 
usociated  motion,  idea,  or  sensation.  If  it  follow  that  idea,  or 
■tate  of  mind  (t.  e.  set  of  compound  vibrati uncles'),  which  we  term 
^e  will,  directly,  and  without  our  perceiving  the  intervention  of 
vty  other  idea,  or  of  any  sensation  or  motion,  it  may  be  called 
voluntary,  in  the  highest  sense  of  this  word.  If  the  intervention 
01  other  ideas,  or  of  sensations  and  motions  (all  which  we  are  to 
suppose  to  follow  the  will  directly),  be  necessary,  it  is  imper- 
fectly voluntary ;  yet  still  it  will  be  called  voluntary,  in  the 
language  of  mankind,  if  it  follow  certainly  and  readily  upon  the 
intervention  of  a  single  sensation,  idea,  or  motion,  excited  hy 
the  power  of  the  will :  hut  if  more  than  one  of  these  be  required, 
or  if  the  motion  do  not  follow  with  certainty  and  facility,  it  is  to 
he  esteemed  less  and  less  voluntary,  semi-voluntary,  or  scarce 
Tolunury  at  all,  agreeably  to  the  circumstances.  Now,  if  it  be 
(ound,  upon  a  careful  and  impartial  inquiry,  that  the  motions 
*nich  occur  every  day  in  common  life,  and  which  follow  the  idea 
uiled  ^e  will,  immediately  or  mediately,  perfectly  or  imperfectly, 
00  this,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  degree  of  strength  in 
the  associations,  this  will  be  sufficient  authority  for  ascribing  all 
^nich  we  call  voluntary  in  actions  to  association,  agreeably  to 
the  purport  of  this  proposition.  And  this,  I  think,  may  be 
^nfied  ftom  facts,  as  far  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  in  a  subject 
^inquiry  so  novel  and  intricate. 
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In  the  same  mnnner  as  any  action  maj  be  rendered  rolnntaty, 
the  cessation  from  any,  or  a  forcible  restraint  upon  any,  may  be 
also,  012.  by  jH-oper  associations  with  the  feeble  vibrations  ia 
which  inactivity  consists,  or  with  the  strong  action  of  the 
antagonist  muscles. 

After  the  actions,  which  are  most  perfectly  voluntary,  hare 
been  rendered  so  by  one  set  of  associations,  they  may,  by  another, 
be  made  to  depend  npon  the  most  diminutive  sensations,  ideas, 
and  motions,  such  as  the  mind  scarce  regards,  or  is  conscious  of; 
and  which  therefore  it  can  scarce  recollect  the  moment  after  the 
action  is  oven  Hence  it  follows,  that  association  not  only 
converts  automatic  actions  into  voluntary,  but  voluntary  ones 
into  automatic  For  these  actions,  of  which  the  mind  is  scarce 
conscious,  and  which  follow  mechanically,  as  it  were,  some  pre- 
cedent diminutive  sensation,  idea  or  motion,  and  without  any 
effort  of  the  mind,  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  body  than 
the  mind,  >.  e.  are  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of  automatic  motions. 
I  shall  call  them  automatic  motions  of  the  secondary  kind,  to 
distinguish  them  both  from  those  which  are  originally  automatic, 
and  from  the  voluntary  ones ;  and  shall  now  give  a  few  instances 
of  this  double  transmutation  of  motions,  vis.  of  automatic  into 
voluntary,  and  of  voluntary  into  automatic. 

The  fingers  of  young  children  bend  upon  almost  every  impres- 
sion which  is  made  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  thus  performing 
the  action  of  grasping  in  the  original  automatic  manner.  After 
a  sufficient  repetition  of  the  motory  vibrations  which  concur  in 
this  action,  their  vibratiuncles  are  generated,  and  associated 
strongly  with  other  vibrations  or  vibratiuncles,  the  most  common 
of  which,  I  suppose,  are  those  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  favourite 
plaything  which  the  child  uses  to  grasp,  and  hold  in  his  hand. 
He  ought,  therefore,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  association,  to 
perform  and  repeat  the  action  of  grasping,  upon  having  such  a 
plaything  presented  to  his  sight.  But  it  is  a  known  fact,  that 
children  do  this.  By  pursuing  the  same  method  of  reasoning, 
we  may  see  how,  after  a  sufficient  repetition  of  the  proper  asso- 
ciations, the  sound  of  the  words  gratp,  take  hold,  &c.  we  sight 
of  the  nurse's  hand  in  a  state  of  contraction,  the  idea  of  a  hand, 
and  particularly  of  the  child's  own  hand,  in  that  state,  and 
innumerable  other  associated  circumstances,  i.e.  sensations,  ideas, 
and  motions,  willput  thechiid  upon  grasping,  till,  at  last,  that  idea, 
or  state  of  mind  which  we  may  call  the  will  to  grasp,  is  generated 
and  sufficiently  associated  with  the  action  to  produce  it  instan- 
taneously. It  is  therefore  perfectly  voluntary  in  this  case ;  and 
by  the  innumerable  repetitions  of  it  in  this  perfectly  voluntary  , 
state,  it  comes,  at  last,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  connexion  with  so 
many  diminutive  sensations,  ideas,  and  motions,  as  to  follow 
them  In  the  same  manner,  as  originally  automatic  actions  do  the 
corresponding  sensations,  and  consequently  to  be  automatic 
secondarily.      And  in  the  same  manner,  may  all   the  actions, 
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performed  with  the  hands  be  explained,  all  those  that  are  very 
familiar  in  life  passing  from  the  original  automatic  state  through 
the  several  decrees  of  voluntariness  till  they  become  perfectly 
voluntary,  and  then  repassing  through  the  same  degrees  in  an 
inverted  order,  till  they  become  secondarily  automatic  on  many 
occasions,  though  still  perfectly  voluntary  on  some,  viz.  when- 
soever an  express  act  of  the  will  is  exerted. 

I  will,  in  the  next  place,  give  a  short  account  of  the  manner 
in  vrhich  we  learn  to  speak,  as  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  fore- 
going proposition.  The  new-born  child  is  not  able  to  produce  a 
sound  at  all,  unless  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  larynx  be 
stimulated  thereto  by  the  impression  of  pain  on  some  part  of  the 
bodj.  As  the  child  advances  in  age,  the  frequent  returns  of  this 
action  facilitate  it ;  so  that  it  recurs  from  less  and  less  pains, 
from  pleasures,  from  mere  sensations,  and  lastly  from  slight 
associated  circumstances,  in  the  manner  already  explained. 
About  the  same  time  that  this  process  is  thus  far  advanced,  the 
muscles  of  speech  act  occasionally,  in  various  combinations, 
according  to  the  associations  of  the  motory  vibratiuncles  with 
each  other.  Suppose  now  the  muscles  of  speech  to  act  in  these 
combinations  at  the  same  time  that  sound  is  produced  from 
some  agreeable  impression,  a  mere  sensation,  or  a  slight  associated 
caose,  which  must  be  supposed  to  be  often  the  case,  since  it  is  so 
observable,  that  young  children,  when  in  a  state  of  health  and 
pleasure,  exert  a  variety  of  actions  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
evident,  that  an  articulate  sound,  or  one  approaching  thereto, 
will  somedmes  be  produced  by  this  conjoint  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  larynx,  tongue,  and  lips  ;  and  that  both  these  arti- 
culate sounds,  and  inarticulate  ones,  will  often  recur,  from  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  accidental  causes.  After  they  have 
recurred  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  the  impression,  which 
these  sounds,  articulate  and  inarticulate,  make  upon  the  ear,  will 
become  an  associated  circumstance  (for  the  child  always  hears 
himself  speak,  at  the  Bame  time  that  he  exerts  the  action)  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  repetition  of  them.  And  thus  it  is,  that 
children  repeat  the  same  sounds  over  and  over  again,  for  many 
successions,  the  impression  of  .the  last  sound  upon  the  ear  exciting 
a  fresh  one,  and  so  on,  till  the  organs  be  tired.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  any  of  the  attendants  make  any  of  the  sounds 
familiar  to  the  child,  he  will  be  excited  from  this  impression, 
considered  as  an  associated  circumstance,  to  return  it.  But  the 
attendants  make  articulate  sounds  chiefly ;  there  will  therefore 
be  a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  such,  and  that  of  a  growing 
nature :  so  that  the  child's  articulate  sounds  will  he  more  and 
more  frequent  every  day-^his  inarticulate  ones  grow  into  disuse. 
Suppose  now,  that  he  compounds  these  simple  articulate  sounds, 
making  complex  ones,  which  approach  to  familiar  words  at  some 
times,  at  others  such  as  are  quite  foreign  to  the  worda  of  his 
native  language,  and  that  the  first  get  an  ever-growing  balance  in 
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their  fflX-onr,  from  the  cause  just  now  taken  notice  of:  also,  that 
they  are  aasociated  with  visible  objects,  actions,  &c.  and  it  will 
be  easily  seen,  that  the  young  child  ought,  from  the  nature  nf 
association,  to  learn  to  speak  much  in  the  same  manner  as  be  ii 
found  in  fact  to  do.  Speech  will  also  become  a  perfectly  volan- 
tary  action,  t.  e.  the  child  will  be  able  to  utter  any  word  or 
sentence  proposed  to  him  by  others,  or  by  himself,  from  a  mere 
exertion  of  the  will,  as  much  as  to  grasp :  only  here  the  intro- 
ductory circumstance,  viz.  the  impression  of  the  sound  on  the 
ear,  the  idea  of  this  sound,  or  the  preceding  motion  in  pro- 
nouncing the  preceding  word  is  evident ;  and  therefore  makes  it 
probable,  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  other  cases.  In 
like  manner,  speech,  after  it  has  been  voluntary  for  a  due  time, 
will  become  secondarily  automatic,  i.  e.  will  follow  associated 
circumstances,  without  any  express  exertion  of  the  will. 

From  the  account  here  given  of  the  actions  of  handling  and 
speaking,  we  may  understand  in  what  manner  the  first  rudimenta 
are  laid  of  that  faculty  of  imitation,  which  is  so  observable  in 
young  children.  They  see  the  actions  of  their  own  bands,  and 
bear  themselves  pronounce.  Hence  the  impressions  made  by 
themselves  on  their  own  eyes  and  ears  become  associated  circum- 
stances, and  consequently  must,  in  due  time,  excite  to  the 
repetition  of  the  actiong.  Hence  like  impressions  made  on  their 
eyes  and  ears  by  others  will  have  the  same  effect ;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  will  learn  to  imitate  the  actions  which  they  see,  and 
the  sounds  which  they  hear. 

In  the  same  manner  may  be  explained  the  evident  powers 
which  the  will  has  over  the  actions  of  swallowing,  breathing, 
coughing,  and  expelling  the  urine  and  fsces,  as  well  as  the 
feeble  and  imperfect  ones  over  sneezing,  hiccoughing,  and  vomit- 
ing. As  to  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  bowels,  since  they  are  constant,  they  must  be  equally  aaao- 
ciated  with  every  thing,  i.  e.  peculiarly  so  with  nothing,  a  few 
extraordinary  cases  excepted.  '  They  will  therefore  continue  to 
move  solely  in  the  original  automatic  manner,  during  the  whola 
course  of  our  lives.  However,  association  may,  perhaps,  have 
some  share  in  keeping  these  motions,  and  that  of  respiration,  up 
for  a  time,  when  the  usual  automatic  causes  are  deficient  in  any 
measure;  and  may  thus  contribute  to  their  equability  an^ 
constancy.  It  seems  certain,  at  least,  that  where  unequable  and 
irregular  motions  of  the  heart  and  bowels  are  generated,  and 
made  to  recur  for  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  from  their 
peculiar  causes,  in  full  quantity,  a  less  degree  of  the  same  causes, 
or  even  an  associated  circumstance,  will  suffice  to  introduce  them 
afterwards.  And  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of  hysteric 
and  epileptic  fits.  These  recur  from  less  and  less  causes  perpe- 
tually, in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  as  original 
automatic  motions  are  converted  into  voluntary  ones. 

I  will  add  one  instaace  more  of  the  transition  of  voluntary 
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acdoDS  into  automatic  ones  of  the  gecondaiy  kind,  in  order  to 
make  that  process  clearer,  by  having  it  singly  in  view.  Suppose 
a  person  who  has  a  perfectly  voluntary  command  over  his  fingers, 
to  b^in  to  leam  to  play  upon  the  harpsichwd ;  the  first  step  is 
to  move  his  fingers  from  key  to  key,  with  a  slow  motion,  looking 
It  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  express  act  of  volition  in  every 
OK^on.  By  degrees  the  motions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  association  so  often 
mentianed,  the  acts  of  volition  growing  less  and  less  express  all 
the  time,  till  at  last  they  become  evanescent  and  imperceptible. 
For  an  expert  performer  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up  in 
the  memory,  or  from  the  connexion  of  the  several  complex  parts 
of  the  decomplex  motions,  some  or  all ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
carry  on  a  quite  different  train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind,  or  even 
hold  a  conversation  with  another.  Whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  passage  from  the  sensory,  ideal,  or  motory  vibrations 
vhich  precede,  to  those  motory  ones  which  follow,  is  as  ready 
and  direct,  as  from  the  sensory  vibrations  to  the  original 
automatic  motions  corresponding  to  tbem;  and  consequently, 
that  there  is  no  intervention  of  tbe  idea,  or  state  of  mind,  called 
wilL  At  least,  the  doctrine  of  association  favours  this,  and  tbe 
fact  shews,  that  there  is  no  perceptible  intorvenUon,  none  of 
which  we  are  conscious. 

And  thus,  from  the  present  [Hoposition,  and  the  nineteenth 
taken  together,  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  all  the  motions  of 
the  human  body,  upon  uriociples  which,  though  they  may  be 
fictitious,  are,  at  least,  clear  and  intelligible.  The  doctrine  of 
vibradona  explains  all  the  original  automatic  motions,  that  of  asso- 
datitm  the  voluntary  and  secondarily  automatic  ones.  And  if  the 
doctrine  of  association  be  founded  in,  and  deducible  from,  tlfat  of 
vibrations,  in  the  manner  delivered  above,  then  all  the  seosa- 
tiona,  ideas,  and  motions,  of  all  animals,  will  be  conducted 
(Kcording  to  the  vibrations  of  the  small  medullary  particles.  Let 
the  reader  examine  this  hypothesis  by  tbe  facts,  and  judge  for 
himself.  There  are  innumerable  things,  which,  when  property 
ducuBsed,  will  be  sufficient  tests  of  it.  It  will  be  necessary,  in 
ezaminiDg  the  motions,  carefully  to  distinguish  the  automatic 
•tate  from  the  voluntary  one,  and  to  remember,  that  the  first  is 
not  to  be  found  pure,  except  in  tbe  motions  of  the  new-bom 
in&Dt,  or  such  as  are  excited  by  some  violent  irritation  or  pain. 

Cos.  I.  The  brain,  not  the  spinal  marrow,  or  nerves,  is  the 
Mat  of  the  soul,  as  far  as  it  presides  over  the  voluntary  motions. 
For,  hy  Cor.  II.  of  the  last  proposition,  the  efficacy  of  the 
motory  vibratiuncles  depends  cbiefiy  on  that  part  of  tbem  which 
is  excited  within  the  brain. 

Cor.  II.  The  hypothesis  here  proposed  ia  diametrically  oppo- 
nte  tn  that  of  Stahl,  and  his  followers.  They  suppose  all  animal 
motions  to  be  voluntary  in  their  original  state,  whereas  this  hypo- 
thesis supposes  tbem  all  to  be  automatic  at  first,  i.  e.  involuntary. 
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and  to  become  voluntary  afterwards  by  degrees.  However,  the 
Stahlians  agree  with  nie  concerning  the  near  relation  of  these 
two  sorts  of  motion  to  each  other,  as  also  concerning  the 
transition  (or  rather  return,  according  to  my  hypothesis)  of 
voluntary  motions  into  involuntary  ones,  or  into  those  which  I 
call  secondarily  automatic  As  to  final  causes,  which  are  the 
chief  subject  of  inquiry  amongst  the  Stahlians,  they  are,  without 
doubt,  every  where  consulted,  in  the  structure  and  fuoctjont  of 
the  parts ;  they  are  also  of  great  use  for  discovering  the  efficient 
ones.  But  then  they  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the  plac^  of  the 
efficient  ones;  nor  should  the  search  after  the  efficient  be 
banished  from  the  study  of  physic,  since  the  power  of  the  phy- 
sician, such  as  it  is,  extends  to  these  alone.  Not  to  mention, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  efficient  causes  is  equally  useful  for 
discovering  the  final,  as  may  appear  from  many  parts  of  these 
observations. 

Cob.  III.  It  may  afford  the  reader  some  entertainment,  to 
compare  my  hypothesis  with  what  Des  Cartes  and  Leibnitz  have 
advanced,  concerning  animal  motion,  and  the  connexion  between 
the  soul  and  body.  My  general  plan  bears  a  near  relation  to 
theirs.  And  it  seems  not  improbable  to  me,  that  Des  Cartes 
might  have  had  success  in  the  execution  of  his,  as  proposed  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Treatise  on  Man,  had  he  been  himished 
with  a  proper  assemblage  of  facts  irom  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  and  philosophy,  in  general.  Both  Leibnitz's  pre- 
established  harmony,  and  Malebranche's  system  of  occasional 
causes,  are  free  from  that  great  difficulty  of  supposing,  according 
to  the  scholastic  system,  that  the  soul,  an  immaterial  substance, 
exerts  and  receives  a  real  physical  influence  upon  and  from  the 
body,  a  material  substance.  And  the  reader  may  observe,  that 
the  hypothesis  here  proposed  stands  clear  also  of  this  difficulty. 
If  he  admit  the  simple  case  of  the  connexion  between  the  soul 
and  body,  in  respect  of  sensation,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  first 
proposition,  and  only  suppose,  that  there  is  a  change  made  in 
the  medullary  substance,  proportional  and  correspondent  to  every 
change  in  the  sensations,  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  as  here 
delivered,  undertakes  to  account  for  all  the  rest,  the  origin  of  our 
ideas  and  motions,  and  the  manner  in  which  both  the  sensations 
and  these  are  performed. 

Cor.  IV.  1  will  here  add  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  words,  concero- 
ing  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  as  they  occur  at  the  end  of 
his  Principia,  both  because  they  first  led  me  into  this  hypothesis, 
and  because  they  flow  from  it  as  a  corollary.  He  affirms  then, 
"  both  that  all  sensation  is  performed,  and  also  the  limbs  of 
animals  moved  in  a  voluntary  manner,  by  the  power  and  actions 
of  a  certain  very  subtle  spirit,  i.  e.  by  the  vibrations  of  this  spirit, 
l)ropagated  through  the  solid  capillaments  of  the  nerves  from  the 
external  organs  of  the  senses  to  the  brain,  and  from  the  brain 
iuto  the  muscles." 
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CoK.  V.  It  follows,  from  the  account  here  given  of  the  volun- 
lATj  and  semi' voluntary  motions,  that  we  must  get  every  day 
voluntary  and  semi- voluntary  powers,  in  respect  of  our  ideas  and 
affections.  Now  this  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  association 
is  also  agreeable  to  the  fact  Thus  we  have  a  Toluotary  power 
of  attending  to  an  idea  for  a  short  time,  of  recalling  one,  of  recol- 
lecting a  name,  a  iact,  &c.  a  semi- voluntary  one  of  quickening  or 
Tcstrainii^  affections  already  in  motion,  and  a  most  perfectly 
Tolantary  one  of  exciting  moral  motives,  by  reading,  reBection,  &c. 

Prop.  XXII. — It  foUowt,  from  the  Hypothesit  here  proposed, 
concerning  the  voluntary  Motiom,  that  a  Power  of  obtaining 
PUoiure,  and  removing  Pain,  tcill  be  generated  early  in  Chil- 
dren,  and  increase  afterwards  every  Day. 

For  the  motions  which  are  previous  and  subservient  to  the 
obtuoing  of  pleasure,  and  the  removal  of  pain,  will  be  much  more 
Ireqoent,  from  the  very  instant  of  birth,  than  those  which  occasion 
pun.  The  number  also  of  the  first  will  be  perpetually  increasing, 
of  the  last  decreasing.  Both  which  positions  may  be  evinced  by 
the  following  arguments : 

First,  The  pleasures  are  macb  more  numerous  than  the  pains. 
Hence  the  motions  which  are  subservient  to  them  are  much  more 
numerous  also. 

Secondly,  The  associated  circumstancea  of  the  pleasures  are 
many  more  in  number  than  the  pteasurea  themselves.  But  these 
circumstances,  after  a  sufficient  association,  will  be  able  to  excite 
ibe  motions  subservient  to  the  pleasures,  as  well  as  these  them- 
selves. And  this  will  greatly  augment  the  methods  of  obtaining 
pleasure. 

Thirdly,  It  favours  the  position  here  advanced,  that  the  mt^ 
tioDs  subservient  to  pleasure  are  of  a  moderate  nature;  and 
therefore,  that  they  can  be  excited  with  the  more  ease,  both  in 
an  automatic  and  voluntary  manner. 

Fourthly,  The  pains,  and  consequently  the  moUons  subservient 
to  them,  are  few,  and  of  a  violent  nature.  These  motions  are 
also  various,  and  therefore  cannot  be  united  to  objects  and  ideas 
«ith  constancy  and  steadiness;  and,  which  is  most  to  be  re- 
garded, they  end,  at  last,  from  the  very  make  of  the  body,  in  that 
species  of  motion  which  contributes  most  to  remove  or  assuage 
the  pain.  This  species  therefore,  since  it  recurs  the  most  fre- 
quently, and  continues  longest,  must  be  confirmed  by  association, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

CoR.  I.  Many  changes  in  the  actions  of  young  children,  very 
difficult  to  be  explained,  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  con- 
sidering human  actions,  appear  to  admit  of  a  solution  from  this 
proposition.  These  changes  are  such  as  tend  to  the  ease,  con- 
venience, pleasure,  of  the  young  child ;  and  they  are  sufficiently 
observable  in  the  transition  of  the  originally  automatic  actions 
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into  voluntaTy  ones,  as  matters  of  fact,  whatever  be  detemiiDed' 
concerning  their  cause.  I  shsll  therefore  refer  to  them  occa-. 
sionally,  in  the  course  of  these  pspers,  as  allowed  matters  of  fact.  ^ 

Cor.  II.  It  seems  also,  that  many  very  complex  propensitiesi 
and  pursuits  in  adults,  by  which  they  seek  their  own  pleasure 
and  happiness,  both  explicitly  and  implicitly,  may  be  accounted 
for,  upon  the  same,  or  such-lite  principles. 

Cor.  III.  To  similar  causes  we  must  also  refer  that  propensity 
to  excite  and  cherish  grateful  ideas  and  affections,  and  trains  of 
these,  which  is  so  observable  in  all  mankind.  However,  tbisj 
does  not  hold  in  so  strict  a  manner,  but  that  ungrateful  traios' 
will  present  themselves,  and  recur  on  many  occasions,  and  par- 
ticularly whenever  there  is  a  morbid,  and  somewhat  painful,  state 
of  the  medullary  substance. 

Cor.  IV.  Since  God  is  the  source  of  all  good,  and  conse-. 
quently  must  at  last  appear  to  be  so,  i.  e.  be  associated  with  all 
our  pleasures,  it  seems  to  follow,  even  from  this  proposition,  that 
the  idea  of  God,  and  of  the  ways  by  which  his  goodness  and 
happiness  are  made  manifest,  must,  at  last,  take  place  of,  and 
absorb  all  other  ideas,  and  he  himself  become,  according  to  the< 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  All  in  all. 

Cor.  V.  This  proposition,  and  its  corollaries,  afford  some  very 
general,  and  perhaps  new,  instances  of  the  coincidence  of  efficient 
and  final  causes. 

Cor.  VI.  The  agreement  of  the  doctrines  of  vibrations  and 
association,  both  with  each  other,  and  with  so  great  a  variety  of 
the  phsenomena  of  the  body  and  mind,  may  be  reckoned  a  strong 
argument  for  their  truth. 
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CHAP.  II. 


COtrtAIKING  THE  APPLICATION  OP  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  TIBRA- 
TIONS  AND  ASSOCIATION  TO  EACH  OF  THE  SENSATIONS  AND 
MOTIONS,  IN  PARTICULAR. 


OF  THE  SENSE  OF  FEELING. 

Prop.  XXIII. — To  dittinguiih  the  several  Kindt  of  Feeling  from 
each  other,  and  to  att^n  the  general  Cautet  of  the  different 
Degree*  of  Exquititenett  in  thit  Senee. 

IlBRx  we  ma;  first  tliatinguish  feeling  into  the  general  and 
pBjtJcular. 

The  geoeral  feeling  extends  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
external  and  internal :  for  the;  are  all  susceptible  of  pain  from 
wounds  and  inflammations,  of  being  put  into  a  pleasurable  state, 
of  nutnbneBS,  and  total  want  of  sensation,  and  of  perceiving  heat, 
cold,  and  pressure.  Some  writers  consider  all  the  sensations  (^ 
all  the  senses  as  so  many  kinds  of  feeling ;  but  I  do  not  here  use 
this  word  in  so  extensive  an  acceptation. 

The  particular  feeling  is  that  more  exquisite  degree  which 
resides  in  the  insides  of  the  hands,  and  especially  in  the  ends  of 
the  fingers ;  and  by  which  we  distinguish  the  tangible  qualities 
of  bodies,  vist.  heat,  cold,  moisture,  dryness,  softness,  hardness, 
smoothness,  roughness,  also  their  motion,  rest,  distance,  and 
%ure,  with  more  accuracy  than  by  any  other  part.  These  sen- 
sations are,  for  the  most  part,  adiaphorous  ones. 

The  greater  exquisiteness  of  the  particular  feeling  arises  pro- 
hahiy  Irom  the  following  causes : 

First,  The  sentient  papilla  rise  high  Irom  the  skin  (becoming 
extreme  parts  thereby),  and  receiTC  a  large  proportional  quantity 
of  neires  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

Secondly,  The  ends  of  the  fingers  are  themselves  extreme 
puts,  and  consequently  receive  stronger  agitations  in  their  in- 
^tesimal  medullary  particles,  from  the  stronger  vibrations  of  the 
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contiguous  denser  eether.  For  we  must  suppose,  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  rarer  Eether  within  the  nerves  extend  themselves  a 
little  way  into  the  denser  surrounding  tether,  and  even  become 
stronger  to  a  certain  distance ;  after  which  they  become  weaker 
again,  and  are,  at  last,  quite  suppressed  by  the  increase  of  density 
in  the  lether,  and  by  their  own  diffusion. 

Thirdly,  It  is  customary,  in  endeavouring  to  feel  exquisitely, 
to  rub  the  ends  of  the  fingers  against  the  tangible  object.  Now 
this  friction  may,  by  exciting  vibrations,  and  a  consequent  con- 
tracUon  in  certain  muscular  fibrils  belonging  to  the  papilia, 
distend  and  erect  these,  and  thereby  increase  their  sensibility, 
-^  Fourthly,  There  is  much  here  to  be  ascribed  to  practice  and 
habit,  i.  e.  to  association ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  account,  jthat 
the  sensations  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers  give  us  so  much  more 
precise  information  concerning  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies, 
than  those  of  the  ends  of  the  toes,  since  the  structure  of  the 
nervous  papitke  is  alike  in  both.'V-It  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  this  reason,  that,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  last  chapter,  we  may  get  a  voluntary  power  of  erecting  the 
papillte  without  friction,  or  of  increasing  and  fixing  the  distention 
during  friction,  in  order  to  feel  with  greater  exquisiteness  and 
precision^y-^ 

The  sSnse  oi  feeling  may  also  be  distinguished  into  that  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  body,  and  that  of  the  cavities  of  the  noae, 
mouth,  fauces,  alimentary  duct,  pelvit  of  the  kidnies,  ureters, 
bladder  of  urine,  gallbladder,  follicles,  and  ducts  of  the  glands,  &c. 
The  sensibility  in  the  last  is  much  greater  than  in  the  first,  be- 
cause the  impressions  can  more  easily  penetrate  through  the  soft 
epithelium,  with  which  the  internal  cavities  are  invested,  than 
through  the  bard  cuticle,  because  the  compact  fibrous  membrane 
of  the  true  skin  does  not  sufier  the  vibrations  to  pass  fireely  up 
the  nerve  through  its  own  snbstance,  but  rather  diffuses  them 
along  its  surface,  and  because  the  moisture  of  the  epithelium 
dissolves,  and  thereby  renders  active  all  the  saline  pardcfes,  which 
touch  the  internal  cavities.  In  the  mouth  and  nose  this  sensibility 
is  so  great,  and  attended  with  such  distinguishing  circumstances, 
as  to  have  the  names  of  taste  and  smell  assigned  respectively  to 
the  sensations  impressed  upon  the  papilla  of  these  two  oi^ans. 
And  as  the  sensations  of  the  alimentary  duct  have  a  near  relation 
to,  and  connexion  with,  those  of  the  mouth,  I  shall  refer  them 
to  the  head  of  taste.  But  the  sensations  of  the  other  internal 
cavities  may  be  comprehended  more  properly  under  feeling. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  lips,  nip^es,  and 
external  parts  of  generation,  have  a  more  exquisite  sensibility 
than  the  other  external  parts;  partly  from  the  structure  of  their 
papilla,  and  partly  from  the  thinness  of  the  cutis,  and  softnees 
and  thinness  of  the  cuticle.  The  extreme  sensibility  of  the  cornea 
and  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  may  arise  from  the  manner  iu 
which  the  nerves  are  here  exposed,  and  the  tension  of  these  parts. 
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Prop.  XXIV. — To  examine  how  far  the  Sentatiom  of  Heat  and 
Cold  are  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Vibration*. 

A  BODY  is  termed  hot,  when  ita  heat  exceeds  that  of  the  part, 
with  which  we  touch  it ;  cold,  when  its  heat  is  less  than  this. 
The  terms  hot  and  cold  are  therefore  relative  ones,  and  the 
qualities  denoted  by  them  run  into  each  other  without  any  precise 
diitinguisbin^  limits.  We  may  consequently  refer  cold  to  heat, 
aod,  if  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  we  are  to  suppose, 
that  the  small  parts  of  all  bodies  are  agitated  by  subtle  vibntions; 
and  that  when  these  vibrations  exceed  those  of  the  part  with 
which  we  touch  tbem,  they  are  called  warm  or  hot ;  when  they 
fall  short,  cold. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  gross,  general  position,  which  pr«- 
tents  itself  upon  the  first  consideration  of  this  matter.  But  then, 
u,  according  to  this  definition  of  heat,  all  those  objects  of  taste 
aod  smell,  which  excite  strong  vibratory  motions  in  the  organs, 
ought  to  excite  heat,  we  must  inquire  &rther  into  the  vibratory 
Diobons  of  bodies  termed  hot  in  common  language,  and  into  the 
diflerence  between  these  and  the  vibrations  excited  in  the  nerves 
of  taste  and  smell  by  sapid  and  odorous  bodies. 

I  conjecture  therefore,  that  the  vibrations  belonging  to  heat 
are  iu  general  quicker  and  shorter,  than  the  peculiar  ones  excited 
by  tastes,  smells,  and  colours ;  also  that  the  last,  or  the  vibrations 
of  the  rays  of  light,  are  quicker  than  those  of  tastes  and  smells. 
We  may  conceive  farther,  that  all  the  vibrations  of  the  small 
particles  of  the  medullary  substance,  and  inteijacent  sether,  from 
whatever  cause  they  arise,  grow  quicker  as  they  grow  shorter, 
t.«.  weaker;  or,  according  to  the  conjecture  just  made,  that  in 
(ledining  they  tend  to  those  which  impress  the  sensation  of  heat. 
For  vibratory  motions  of  different  lengths  can  be  isochioDous 
only  according  ^  to  one  law,  viz.  that  of  the  accelerating  force 
bebg  in  the  simple  proportion  of  the  distance  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  vibration,  as  when  a  heavy  body  vibrates  in  a  cycloid ; 
whereas,  if  the  accelerating  force  be  in  any  less  ratio  than  this, 
short  vibrations  will  be  quicker  than  long  ones.  Lastly,  we  are 
to  conceive,  that  when  two  vibrations  of  different  kinds,  or  ire- 
quences,  are  impressed  at  the  same  time,  they  must  reduce  one 
another  to  some  single  inlemediate  one,  unless  the  quicker  be  so 
much  more  numerous  than  the  slower,  as  to  be  comprehended 
within  them,  so  that  both  may  be  performed  together  without 
opposition  or  confusion. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  far  the  several  effects  of  heat  and  cold 
upon  our  bodies  are  agreeable  either  to  the  notion  of  vibrations 
in  general,  or  to  the  particular  conjectures  of  the  last  paragraph. 

Fust,  then,  we  may  expect  that  beat  will  rarefy  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  body,  and  the  last  more  than  the  first,  which  is 
agreeable  to  experience.  For  the  increase  of  the  agitations  will 
luke  the  smaU  particles  recede  firom  one  another,  and  that  more 
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in  Quid  than  in  solid  parts,  because  of  their  looser  texture. 
There  may  be  other  reasons  also,  drawn  from  the  particular 
unknown  composition  of  each  pdrt,  solid  and  fluid,  which  may 
subject  them  to  greater  or  less  rarefaction.  Thus,  I  conjecture, 
that  the  red  blood  is  more  apt  to  be  rarefied  than  the  other  fluids, 
and  that  it  is  bj  this  means  made  a  chief  instrument  in  com- 
pressing the  white  medullar;  substance  of  the  brain,  and  spinal 
narrow,  in  natural  and  morbid  sleep,  to  both  which  heat  cootri- 
butes,  as  has  been  observed  already. 

Secondly,  If  heat  be  caused  by  vibrations,  we  may  expect,  that 
those  propagated  from  the  hot  or  cold  body  should  diffuse  them- 
selves freely  and  instantaneously  over  the  whole  nervous  system, 
I.  e.  the  whole  body ;  however  along  the  surface  of  the  sldn,  in 
an  especial  manner.  This  follows  from  the  uniformity  both  of 
the  wnolo  medullary  substance,  and  of  the  skin.  The  first  com- 
municates the  vibrations  which  ascend  along  the  nerves  affected 
to  the  whole  body,  the  last  those  impressed  upon  the  part  of  the 
skin,  which  touches  the  hot  or  cold  body,  to  the  other  parts  of  it. 
Now  this  is  agreeable  to  experience :  for  when  the  whole  body 
is  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  we  find  that  the  mere  touch  of  a  cold  or 
hqt  body  vrill  ?ive  general  relief  immediately;  and  in  some  coses 
a  thrilling  or  shivering  may  be  felt  to  run  along  the  skin. 

Thirdly,  If  the  skin  be  contracted  by  any  cause  different  from 
the  direct  impression  of  cold,  as  by  the  pain  propagated  from  a  ' 
wound,  the  colic,  the  irritation  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  &c.  this 
contraction,  first  excited  by  an  increase  of  vibrations  in  the  mua- 
cular  variously  interwoven  fibrils  of  the  skin,  may  be  expected 
afterwards  to  check  and  diminish  the  vibrations  there,  and  thus 
to  occasion  the  sensation  of  cold,  agreeably  to  experience.  The  ' 
chilliness  arising  from  matter  absorbed,  and  from  the  cause  of  acute 
distempers,  whatever  that  be,  may  admit  of  a  like  explanation. 

The  tremors,  i.  e.  sudden,  short,  alternate  coflCractions  of  the 
antagonist  muscles,  which  happen  in  the  foregoing  cases,  ariae  I 
probably  from  an  increase  of  vibrations,  not  subject  to  ideas,  and 
the  voluntary  power,  descending  from  the  brain  into  the  whole 
system  of  the  muscles;  and  seem  to  differ  Irom  the  stronger  and 
larger  convulsive  motions  of  hysteric  and  epileptic  disorders,  called 
convulsions  emphatically,  rather  in  degree  than  kind.  These 
tremors  generally  precede  the  sense  of  chilliness,  when  the  con- 
traction of  the  fibres  of  the  skin  does  not  arise  from  the  direct 
impression  of  cold. 

We  may  from  hence  pass  to  the  sensation  of  chilliness,  and     I 
the  tremors,  which  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  passions,     I 
fear,  anger,  surprise,  joy.  Sec.    Both  the  redness  and  the  paleness 
of  the  lips,  face,  and  neck,  which  are  observable  in  these  cases, 
are  marks  of  a  contraction  in  muscular  fibrils ;  in  a  less  degree     j 
in  the  first  case,  so  as  to  check  the  return  of  the  venal  blood ;  in 
a  greater  in  the  last,  so  as  to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  arterial. 

Fourthly,  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  beat  may  occasion  paiu. 
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Agreeably  to  the  hypothesis  concerning  pain,  above  proposed* 
For  the  strong  vibrations  excited  by  great  heat  must  put  the 
small  parts  beyond  the  spheres  of  each  other's  attraction,  and  so 
produce  the  solution  of  continuity.  But  neither  does  it  seem 
inconceivable,  that  cold  may  have  a  like  efiect,  agreeably  to  the 
doctrine  of  vibrations,  though  the  process  be  different.  For 
great  cold,  by  checking  the  vibrations  in  the  external  part,  to 
which  it  is  applied,  will  alter  the  situation  and  distance  of  the 
small  medullary  particles  there,  and  so  must  excite  vigorous 
ribrations  in  the  ascending  nerves,  and  the  corresponding  region 
of  the  brain,  which  ia  just  the  efiect  occasioned  by  heat,  applied 
to  the  same  external  part.  Hence,  if  we  are  touched  by  a  very 
bot  or  a  very  cold  body,  inadvertently,  and  without  seeing  it,  it 
ought  to  be  dillicult  to  distinguish  which  it  is,  agreeably  to  the 
&CC  The  conflict  between  tbe  diminished  vibrations,  in  the 
external  part  to  which  cold  is  applied,  and  the  previous  ones 
labsisling  in  the  coneniondiDg  part  of  the  brain,  may  exalt  these 
previous  ones,  aa  much  aS  heat  does,  so  as  to  render  the  first 
Bimple  impression  of  cold  similar  to  that  of  heat. 

FifUily,  The  continued  impression  of  heat  makes  us  more  sen- 
sible of  cold.  For  when  heat  has  rarefied  the  parts,  and  adapted 
them  to  a  peculiar  strength  and  frequency  of  vibrations,  differing 
from  tbe  usual  standard,  the  cold,  whose  difference  from  the 
usual  standard  lies  on  the  other  side,  must  raise  a  greater  conflict, 
and  produce  a  greater  change,  than  if  the  parts  had  remained  at 
the  usual  standard.  The  continued  impressicm  of  cold  must  for 
the  same  reasons  make  us  more  sensible  of  heat.  This  explica- 
tion will  perhaps  suit  with  other  theories  of  sensation,  as  well  as 
with  that  drawn  from  vibrations.  However,  the  mere  consistency 
of  any  phsnomena  with  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  is  worthy  of 
some  attention  in  this  inquiry. 

Sixthly,  When  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  affected  with  the  cramp, 
setting  the  foot  upon  a  cold  marble  will  afford  immediate  relief. 
For  the  cold  may  check  tbe  violent  vibrations  in  the  fibres  of  tbe 
gattrocnemii  and  tolettt,  directly  and  immediately ;  or  it  may  do 
it  bv  exciting  vigorous  vibrations  of  a  different  kind,  which  extend 
to  their  antagonist  muscles,  as  well  aa  to  the  fore-mentioned  ones. 
Bat  I  judge  the  first  account  to  be  more  probable. 

Seventhly,  If  a  limb,  that  has  been  much  chilled  with  cold,  be 
hrought  to  a  fire  suddenly,  it  will  first  be  much  pained,  and  then 
mortify.  For  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  fiie,  though  mode- 
rate in  respect  of  the  usual  standard,  are  yet  excessive  in 
Ktpect  of  those  which  the  cold  has  introduced,  also  in  respect 
of  that  sphere  of  attraction,  which  it  has  now  fixed  upon  the 
parts:  there  will  arise  therefore  a  violent  conflict,  solution  of 
continuity,  and  consequent  pain ;  and  the  parts  will  be  agitated 
»o  much  more  than  their  present  spheres  of  attraction  will  permit, 
that  they  cannot  return  to  it  any  more,  but  must  be  entirely  dis- 
united, and  run  into  different  combinations,  i.  e.  the  limb  must 
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mortify.  But,  if  the  limb  be  put  into  cold  water,  rubbed,  and 
gradually  exalted  to  the  usual  standard  of  heat;  it  may  be  pre- 
seired.  Where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  heat  of  water,  while 
fluid,  is  above  the  freezing  point,  and,  consequently,  greater  than 
that  of  a  frozen  limb. 

It  may  somewhat  confirm  this  reasoning,  to  give  a  similar 
explication  of  some  of  the  pheenomena  of  glass  bubbles,  made  by 
dropping  melted  glass  into  water.  We  may  suppose  then,  that 
these  ffQl  at  once  into  powder,  when  broken  at  their  points,  be- 
cause the  cold  water  has  so  far  reduced  the  sphere  of  attraction, 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  bubbles  are  agitated  beyond  this,  by 
breaking  their  points.  But  if  a  bubble  be  heated,  and  its  parts 
brought  to  a  laiver  sphere  of  attraction  by  the  i^tationa  from 
heat,  it  will  do  longer  tall  to  powder  when  broken  at  its  point. 
It  may  also  have  its  parts  ground  away  at  pleasure,  without 
fiUling  to  powder,  because  grinding  agitates  all  the  contiguous 
parts  with  strong  vibratloas,  like  heat,  and  enlarges  the  sphere 
of  their  attractions. 

Eighthly,  When  the  parts  contiguous  to  a  mortified  slough 
have  a  sufficient  heat  in  them,  excited  by  the  vis  vita,  or  warm 
af^cations,  the  vibrations  attending  this  life  and  heat  of  the 
parts  ought  to  help  to  shake  ofi*  and  separate  the  mortified 
slough,  (.  e,  to  stop  the  mortification ;  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
fact.  Hence  mortifications  from  external  cold,  in  bodies  other- 
wise healthy,  will  come  to  separate  soonest,  and  most  perfectly, 
as  it  is  frequently  seen  in  cold  climates.  Hence  also  mortifica- 
tions happening  in  the  acnte  distempers  of  young  persons,  if 
they  stop  at  all,  stop  sooner  than  those  io  the  extreme  parts  of 
old  persons. 

Ninthly,  It  is  sud  that  cold  water,  sprinkled  upon  the  dis- 
tended limbs  of  malefactors  upon  the  rack,  renews  and  augments 
theii  pains.  Now,  we  may  here  suppose,  that  the  parts  had,  in 
some  measure,  begun  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  dis- 
tended state,  by  getting  new  and  enlarged  spheres  of  action; 
when  therefore  the  cold  water  endeavours  to  contract  the  parts 
again,  and  to  narrow  the  spheres  of  action,  the  limbs  still  con- 
tinuiog  distended  by  the  rack,  it  is  evident,  that  a  strong  conflict, 
with  violent  vibrations,  and  the  solution  of  continuity,  must 
ensue.  Was  the  limb  released  first,  and  then  cold  water  applied, 
it  might  contribute,  as  in  sprains,  to  restore  the  parts  to  their 
former  state,  without  exciting  any  such  violent  conflict.  The 
good  efiects  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  spirit  of  wine,  and  other  con- 
tracting liquids,  in  sprains,  are  to  be  explained  upon  the  same 
principles. 

Tenthly,  Hot  or  cold  water  feels  hotter  or  colder,  respectively, 
when  the  hand  is  moved  in  it,  than  when  it  is  kept  at  rest.  For 
the  hand,  when  at  rest,  has  time,  a  little  to  check  or  exalt  the 
vibrations  in  the  contiguous  hot  or  cold  water. 

Eleventhly,  When  a  person  goes  into  cold  water  leisurely,  he 
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»  apt  to  sob,  and  to  respire  in  a  convulsive  manner,  for  a  short 
time.  For  the  impression  of  the  cold  upon  the  lower  limbs 
excites  such  vigorous  vibrations  in  the  abdominal  and  other 
muscles  of  expiration,  as  being  nearer  to  the  seat  of  the  impres- 
sioQ,  than  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  that  a  convulsive  continued 
expiration  ia  first  produced,  then  a  sob,  or  deep  inspiration ;  and 
i&atly,  strong  convulsive  expirations  and  inspirations  for  some 
luccessioDS. 

The  good  effects  of  cold  bathing  arise  perhaps,  in  part,  from  its 
narrowing  the  sphere  of  attraction  in  the  small  parts  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  at  the  same  time  making  this  attraction  stronger. 
Hence  it  may  be  prejudicial  in  some  paralytica!  affections,  as 
it  is  found  to  be.  lor,  if  the  small  vessels  of  the  nerves  be 
obstructed,  it  may,  by  contracting  the  solids,  increase  the  ob- 
■traction,  and  consequently,  the  impediment  to  the  free  vibra- 
tions necessary  to  sense  and  motion. 

Twelfthly,  Bathing  in  warm  water,  impregnated  with  active 
mineral  particles,  may,  by  exciting  and  increasing  vibrations  in 
the  white  medullary  substance,  as  well  as  by  other  means, 
remove  obstructions  in  its  small  vessels,  and  thus  be  serviceable 
in  many  paralytica!  disorders,  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  fact.  The 
ume  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  stiffiiess,  insensibility,  and 
impotency,  of  motion,  which  the  rheumatism  often  leaves  in  the 
limbs. 

Cold  bathing  may  in  like  manner  be  serviceable  in  paralytic 
and  rheumatic  disorders,  by  exciting  and  increasing  vibrations ; 
proTided  the  ill  effect  from  the  immediate  contraction  do  not 
preclude  this  good  one. 

Thirteenthly,  Since  frictions,  and  other  impressions  upon  the 
skin,  increase  Uie  vibrations  there,  it  may  be  expected,  that  they 
should  increase  the  heat.  And  this  is  the  fact.  If  a  person  rub 
hit  hands  tM^ether  in  cold  weather,  tbe  sensation  of  heat  will  be 
felt  to  arise  in  a  moment,  and  to  go  off  again  in  a  moment  after 
he  ceases  to  rub ;  for  the  vibrations  excited  by  rubbing  may  be 
expected,  to  languish  immediately,  if  not  kept  up  by  continuing 
the  friction. 

Fouiteenthly,  Strong  tastes  may,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
vibrations,  be  expected  to  leave  a  heat  upon  the  tongue,  mouth, 
and  faucet,  as  they  are  found  to  do.  And,  in  general,  all  vivid 
impressions  upon  every  part  of  our  bodies  ought  to  increase  the 
heat  generally  or  particularly ;  which  perhaps  is  the  case,  though 
we  are  seldom  able  to  determine  this  by  observation. 

Etiteenthly,  All  strong  emotions  of  mind  ought  also  to  increase 
the  heat  of  the  body.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  observation, 
if  we  except  tbe  chilliness  of  the  skin,  and  coldness  of  the  extre- 
mities, which  have  been  explained  above,  agreeably  to  the  doc- 
trine of  vibrations. 

The  three  last  articles  favour  the  above  delivered  conjectures 
concerning  the  peculiar  nature  of  tbe  vibrations  belonging  to 
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heat.  The  phienoinena  eDumerated  in  all  the  fifteen  may  admit 
of  other  explanations,  at  least  in  part,  but  of  none,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  tnat  are  inconsistent  with  the  doctiine  of  vibrations. 

Prop.  XXY.  To  examine  how  far  the  Pheenomena  bf  Woundt, 
Barns,  Bruises,  Lacerations,  Inflammations,  and  Ulcers,  are 
agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Vibrations. 

The  manifest  solution  of  continuity,  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  a  wound,  may  occasion  pain,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of 
vibrations,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  explained  already.  This 
is  the  immediate  pain  that  attends  a  wound.  The  subsequent 
one  is  to  be  referred  either  to  the  head  of  inflammation,  or  to 
that  of  ulcer. 

The  immediate  pain  from  burns  has  likewise  been  explained 
agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  also  the  separation  of  the 
dead  or  mortified  eschar,  under  the  last  proposition.  The  sub- 
sequent pain  is  to  be  referred  to  the  heads  of  inflammation  and 
ulcer,  as  before. 

A  bruise  is  supposed,  and  with  the  appearance  of  reason,  to  be 
an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  wounds.  It  ought  there- 
fore to  be  attended  with  a  pain  resembling  that  of  a  large  wound, 
and  yet  not  exactly  the  same,  which  is  the  fact.  As  large 
wounds  are  sometimes  healed  by  the  first  intention,  without  any 
subsequent  ulcer,  so  may  bruises.  If  otherwise,  the  subsequent 
pain  must  again  be  referred  to  the  heads  of  inSammation  and 
ulcer. 

Lacerations  are  great  wounds  attended  with  bruises,  i.  e.  with 
an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  ones.  These  are  never 
cured  without  coming  to  digestion,  i.  e.  an  ulcer,  and  the  requisite 
previous  inflammation. 

The  heat  and  distention  of  the  small  vessels  in  inflammations 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pain  attending  them,  upon  prin- 
ciples already  laid  down. 

In  ulcers  the  nerves  are  exposed  defenceless,  and  therefore 
are  susceptible  of  the  most  violent  vibrations,  and  consequent 
pain  from  slight  impressions :  to  which  it  is  to  be  added,  that 
the  moisture  of  ulcers,  by  dissolving  the  saline  parts  of  bodies 
applied,  greatly  augments  their  actions  upon  the  naked  nerves. 

fomentations  and  cataplasms  seem  to  afford  relief  in  the 
foregoing  coses,  partly  by  diffusing  an  equal  warmth  all  around, 
partly  by  their  aqueous  or  oily  moisture.  For  the  diffusion  of 
warmth  prevents  that  conflict,  which  would  arise  between  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  different  heats ;  and  the  moisture,  which  insi- 
nuates itself  among  the  small  particles,  sets  them  at  greater 
distances,  and  consequently  lessens  their  mutual  actions.  The 
violent  vibrations  will  therefore  be  moderated  on  both  accounts. 
The  friction  attending  embrocations  does  in  like  manner  diffuse 
Tibnitions  all  around,  and  the  liniment  or  liquid,  with  which  the 
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embrocation  is  made,  may  contribute  according  to  its  particular 
qualities.  Hence  embrocations  are  also  of  use  in  resolving  ob- 
stnictiona. 

In  all  these  cases  the  violent  vibrations,  which  ascend  along  the 
Derves  of  the  injured  part,  must  be  communicated  in  a  particulu 
msDoer  to  the  neighbouring  branches,  and  occasion  a  slight 
iaflamniation,  i.  e,  a  soreness,  there.  This  soreness  is  not  per- 
ceived while  the  original  inflammation  subsists,  being  obscured 
by  iL  The  vibrations  in  the  neighbouring  nerves  may  also  be 
increased  by  the  cessation  of  violent  ones  in  the  place  of  original 
indsmmation.  Hence  the  soreness  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
after  colics,  head-aches,  &c.  The  pain  in  the  external  parts  of 
the  bead,  which  follows  a  debauch,  i.  e.  an  inflammation  of  the 
brsJD,  and  its  membranes,  may  be  of  the  same  kind. 

These  hints  may  serve  to  shew,  that  the  doctrine  of  vibrations 
la  as  agreeable  to  the  phtenomena  of  wounds,  burns,  &c.  as  any 
other  yet  proposed,  or  even  more  so.  But  much  farther  inquiry 
isreqoiute. 

Prop.  XXVI. — To  examine  How  far  the  Pheenomena  of  Itching 
and  T^tiiltUion  are  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Vibrations. 

Itcbino  often  attends  the  beginning  and  ending  of  inflamma- 
tioni,  and  particularly  the  eruption  of  inflammatory  pustules. 
We  may  conclude  therefore,  according  to  the  foregoing  account 
of  iuflammations,  that  itching  is  caused  by  a  moderate  increase 
of  vibrations,  in  a  part  of  small  extent. 

It  is  agreeable  to  this,  that  the  lodgment  of  the  perspirable 
matter,  or  other  cutaneous  secretion,  when  hardened,  occasions 
itcbiag;  for  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  in  these  cases,  an  obstruc- 
tioQ  and  slight  inflammation  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  skin  may 
aiise. 

Pressure,  which  allays  itching,  may  be  supposed  to  do  this  by 
checking  the  vibrations. 

Scratching  may  convert  it  into  a  pleasure,  by  communicating 
the  tDcreased  vibrations  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  in  such  a 
degree  as  falls  within  the  limits  of  pleasure.  And  as  this  freer 
commuDication  caused  by  scratching  may  increase  the  vibrations 
in  the  neighbouring  parts,  so  it  may  lessen  those  which  subsisted 
before  in  the  point  that  itched,  thus  reducing  all  to  an  equality, 
or  nearly  so.  At  the  same  time  it  appears,  that  rude  or  long- 
continued  scratching  must,  by  the  increase  of  vibrations,  which  it 
^^ccasions,  also  by  laceration,  increase  the  heat,  inflammation,  and 
Itching,  and  even  end  in  pain. 

friction  of  the  skin,  without  previous  itching,  excites  a  plea- 
Euiable  sensation  ;  and  also  ends  in  inflammation  and  pain,  when 
carried  too  far,  for  the  like  reasons. 

Since  extreme  parts  are  more  apt  to  receive  an  increase  of 
vibrations  than  others,  as  has  been  observed  ;  it  appears,  that  the 
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itching  of  the  nose  and  antu  may  be  expected  to  attend  wonni  j 
in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and  the  itching  of  the  giant  penu  ' 
and  anut  a  slight  infiammation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  from  4 
atone.  These  instances  shew,  that  vibrations  run  freely  along 
the  surfaces  of  uniform  membranes ;  and  this  is  farther  confirmed 
in  the  last  case,  by  the  check  which  a  pressure  made  in  perintEO, 
or  anywhere  upon  the  urethra,  will  give  to  the  itching  in  the 
glatu. 

Titillation  is  nearly  related  to  itching.  It  is  excited  by  slight 
impressions  upon  the  more  sensible  parts,  frequently  renewed ; 
and  this  may  show,  that  it  arises  firom  an  increase  of  vibrations. 
The  impressions  must  be  so  slight  as  not  to  excite  a  contraction 
in  the  neighbouring  muscular  fibrils,  and  also  frequently  renewed, 
that  the  increase  of  vibrations  may  difiuse  itself  farther  and 
farther  perpetually ;  and  thus  the  whole  nervous  system  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  at  last  put  into  a  pleasurable  state,  approaching 
to  the  limits  of  pain,  and  passing  within  them  at  times. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  as  soon  as  children  have  learnt  to  cry, 
or  yield  a  sound,  from  nascent  pains,  and  from  pleasures  just 
passing  into  pains,  titillation  may  excite  short,  alternate,  nascent 
cries  in  them,  >.  e.  laughter,  but  not  before.  If  the  impressions 
be  made  upon  the  chest,  the  effect  will  be  quicker  and  stronger, 
because  these  impressions  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
muscles  concerned  in  laughter. 

If  a  feather  be  passed  slightly  to  and  fro  between  the  lips,  it 
will  excite  a  titillation  there,  which  will  diffuse  itself  into  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  and  pass  into  as 
itching  in  them.  The  original  titillation  between  the  lips  may 
be  allayed  by  pressing  them  together,  and  the  consequent  itching 
by  pressure  and  friction,  as  in  other  cases.  All  these  things  suit 
with  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations,  and  of  their  free  diffusion. 

In  tike  manner,  the  free  diffusion  of  vibrations,  and  their 
influence  in  contracting  the  ne^hbouring  muscles,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  vomitings,  which  are  excited  by  tickling  the 
fauces  with  a  feather. 

Prop.  XXVII. — To  examine  how  far  the  Seruatiotu  attew^ng 
Preiture,  and  mmcular  Contraction,  are  agreeable  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Vibrationt. 

As  friction  and  titillation  agree  with  heat  in  increasing  vibr^- 
tiona,  so  pressure  agrees  with  cold  in  checking  them.  Thus 
pressure  abates  the  uneasiness  from  itching,  as  mentioned  above ; 
and  binding,  or  otherwise  gently  compressing  parts  in  pain,  or 
inflamed,  i.  e.  parts  in  which  the  vibrations  are  excesrive,  will, 
for  the  most  part,  afford  relief;  whereas  friction  would  increase 
the  pain  to  a  great  degree.  But  the  pain  usually  becomes  more 
violent  the  instant  the  compression  is  remov^.  For  the  mere 
elasticity  of  the  parts  alters  their  figure,  t.  e.  produces  internal 
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motions,  with  an  increase  of  vibrations.  Pressure  may  also 
iDcrease  vibrations  in  the  internal  parts,  contiguous  to  those 
where  it  checks  them ;  or  even  in  the  external  ones,  if  it  be  so 
great  as  to  occasion  any  considerable  distention  there.  And 
thus  there  may  be  a  variety  of  vibrations  occasioned  by  the 
several  kinds  and  degrees  of  pressure,  sufficient  to  correspond  to 
aii  the  variety  of  sensations  excited  thereby. 

Muscular  contraction  most  commonly  attends  and  is  attended 
by  pressure,  as  in  the  common  motions  of  handling  and  walking, 
whereby  we  overcome  the  vit  inerlus  of  our  own  bodies,  and  of 
those  which  we  have  occasion  to  move  or  stop.  Hence  all  the 
sensations  which  we  receive  firom  the  vu  inertia  of  matter,  must 
be  derived  firom  these  two  sources  of  muscular  contraction  and 
pressure. 

Now  it  has  been  observed  already,  that  muscular  contraction 
checks  the  vibrations  in  the  contracted  tibres,  and  increases  them 
in  the  neighbouring  parts.  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the 
sensation  corresponding  to  this  alteration  of  vibrations  may 
sometimes  fail  within  the  limits  of  pleasure,  sometinies  go  beyond 
them.  In  young  animals,  also  after  sleep  and  rest  in  all,  it  is 
Dsoally  pleasant ;  after  much  labour,  or  sprains,  and  in  inflam- 
mations, painful;  and  this,  whether  the  disordered  muscle  itself, 
oriu  antagonist,  be  contracted.  For  there  must  be  an  increase 
of  vibrations  in  the  disordered  muscle  both  before  it  can  be  itself 
contracted,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  its 
antagonist ;  as  has  been  shewn  before. 

Prop.  XXVIII. — To  examine  how  far  the  Phanomena  of 
Numbneuet,  and  parah/tical  Inseniibilitiet,  are  agreeable  to 
the  Doctrine  of  Vibrations. 

NuuBNESS,  being  a  diminution  of  sensibility,  ought,  according 
totbe  doctrine  of  vibrations,  to  proceed  from  such  causes,  as  either 
indispose  the  parts  for  the  reception  of  vivid  vibrations,  or  hinder 
their  free  ascent  to  the  brain.  Agreeably  to  this,  a  compression 
made  upon  the  nerve,  which  leads  to  any  part,  will  occasion  a 
numbness  in  that  part,  the  nerve  below  the  compression  being 
unfitted  thereby  to  receive  vibrations  freely,  and  the  nerve 
above  incapable  of  transmitting  freely  such  as  are  excited.  A 
compression  of  a  blood-vessel  may  have  a  like  eSect,  because  it 
most  lessen  that  heat,  and  intestine  motion,  which  a  free  circula- 
tion would  communicate  to  the  part.  The  compression  usually 
made  upon  the  skin,  when  we  press  a  nerve  or  blood-vessel,  will 
also  contribute.  And  external  cold  will  hasten  the  effect,  when 
joined  to  the  just-iuuned  causes ;  or  produce  it  alone,  if  intense, 
or  long  continued.  In  like  manner,  numbness,  from  a  com- 
pression made  upon  the  nerves  or  blood-vessels,  is  much  favoured 
by  sleep,  because  the  parts  are  then  indisposed  both  to  receive 
and  to  transmit  vibrations. 
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The  benumbed  limb  feels  larger,  because  any  gross  body, 
whiett  eDcompasses  and  presses  upon  a  limb  by  its  weight  or 
stricture,  deadens  the  vibratious  in  it ;  and  therefore  conversely, 
when  the  vibrations  are  so  deadened  from  a  different  cause,  the 
idea  of  a  gross  encompassing  body,  or,  which  is  almost  the  same 
thine,  of  the  enlaigement  of  the  limb,  will  be  suggested  to  the 
mind.  But  this  circumstance  must  be  referred  to  the  head  of 
association. 

When  the  benumbed  part  begins  to  recover  its  feeling,  violent 
prickings  are  often  perceived.  Now  these  seem  to  take  place  in 
the  points  where  the  natural  vibrations  first  return ;  suppose  at 
the  ends  of  the  nervous  papillee,  and  to  arise  from  the  conflict 
between  the  natural  vibrations  in  these  points,  and  the  languid 
ones  in  the  neighbouring  parts.  However,  they  come  to  an 
equality  at  last,  by  their  mutual  influences,  as  well  as  by  the 
return  of  the  natural  vibrations  to  all  the  parts;  which  may  serve 
to  shew  how  itching  ceases  at  last  of  itself.  Friction  helps  to 
disperse  and  remove  these  prickings,  and  to  restore  the  lost  sen- 
sibuity,  which  is  very  suitable  to  the  notion  of  vibrations,  and  to 
the  effect  which  it  has  in  itchings. 

If  the  hand  be  held  down,  and  shaken,  its  muscles  being  first 
relaxed  by  a  voluntary  power,  a  numbness  will  be  occasioned.  In 
which  the  fingers  feel  lai^e,  for  the  reason  given  above.  This 
numbness  seems  to  arise  from  the  irregular  agitations,  or  viWa- 
tions,  excited  in  the  small  parts ;  which,  being  different  firom  the 
natural  ones,  or  those  in  which  sensibility  consists,  must  check 
them ;  just  as  the  agitations  of  water  from  the  wind  hinder  the 
free  propagation  of  regular  undulations  from  a  stone  cast  into  it; 
or  as  any  commotioD  of  the  air  checks  the  free  and  distinct  com- 
munication of  a  sound.  It  seems  also,  that  those  irregular  and 
dissonant  vibrations,  which  shaking  the  hand  causes  in  the  small 
medullary  particles  of  its  nerves,  may  pass  on  firom  part  to  part, 
though  not  so  freely  as  regular  ones. 

From  hence  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  numbness  occa- 
sioned by  the  stroke  of  the  torpedo.  For  the  oscillations  of  this 
fish's  back  may  neither  be  isochronous  in  themselves,  nor  suitable 
to  those  which  existed  previously  in  the  hand ;  and  yet  they  may 
be  so  strong  as  not  only  to  check  and  overpower  those  in  the'part 
which  touches  the  fish,  but  also  to  propagate  themselves  along 
the  skin,  and  up  the  nerves,  to  the  orachial  ganglion,  and  even 
to  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain ;  whence  the  person  would  first 
feel  the  stupefaction  ascend  along  the  arm  to  the  shoulder,  and 
then  fall  into  a  giddiness,  and  general  confusion,  as  is  affirmed  to 
happen  sometimes.  Some  efiects  of  concussions  of  the  brain, 
and  perhaps  of  the  spinal  marrow,  also  of  being  tossed  in  a  ship, 
of  riding  backwards  in  a  coach,  and  of  other  violent  and  unusual 
agitations  of  the  body,  seem  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  present 
subject.     But  it  would  be  too  minute  to  pursue  these  things. 

When  a  palsy  arises  from  an  internal  cause,  we  may  suppose, 
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that  the  medullary  part  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  spinal  marrow,  or 
the  nerve  itself,  in  all  which  the  vessels  are  extremely  fine,  and 
therefore  liable  to  obstructions,  especially  in  old  age,  become 
opaque,  and  unqualified  to  receive  and  transmit  vibrations  freely, 
according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinion.  Hence  a  diminution 
or  entire  loss  of  sense  or  mution,  or  both,  may  follow,  according 
to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  obstruction  and  opacity.  The 
voluntary  power  of  motion  is  soon  lost,  as  being  an  acquired 
ruulty,  and  depending  upon  associated  circumstances,  and  me- 
aorj.  But  if  there  be  any  d^ee  of  infiammation  in  the  fine 
vessels  of  the  motory  nerves,  or  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
brain,  this  may  occasion  convulsive  motions;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  an  infi^mation  in  the  sensory  nerves,  or  their  origins  in 
the  brain,  may  occasion  pain.  Now  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
suEh  inflammations  in  many  cases  as  a  consequence  of  the  ob- 
structions, and  both  convulsive  motions  and  pains  are  often  found 
to  attend  paralytic  affections. 

Peop.  XXIX. — To  examine  how  far  the  Phenomena  attending 
on  venotnout  Bitet  and  Stingi  are  agreeahle  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Viitralione. 

That  the  actire  liquors,  infused  by  venomous  animals  after 
they  bite  or  sting,  operate,  in  part,  by  the  violent  vibrations 
which  they  excite  in  the  living  parts  immediately  affected,  and 
which  are  thence  propagated  along  the  nerves  up  to  the  brain, 
and  also  along  the  surface  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  con- 
tinuity and  uniformity  of  the  skin,  may  appear  from  the  following 
reasons: 

Pirst,  As  the  solids  and  fluids  seem,  in  general,  equally  con- 
cerned io  all  the  natural  functions,  and  morbid  deviations  from 
them,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  refer  part  of  the  effects  of  venomous 
bites  and  stings  to  each.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these 
poisons  should  have  any  immediate  effect  upon  the  solid  nervous 
cspillaments,  but  by  agitating  their  parts. 

Secondly,  The  active  particles  of  these  poisons,  which  are 
able,  in  so  small  a  quantity,  to  produce  such  violent  disorders, 
and  sometimes  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  may  well  be 
conceived  able  also  to  agitate  the  nervous  parts  with  strong 
vibrations. 

Thirdly,  If  we  suppose  their  first  and  most  immediate  effect 
to  be  upon  the  fluids,  yet  this  may,  or  must,  be  agitations,  that 
will  d'terwards  be  communicated  to  the  solids. 

Fourthly,  The  vibrations  of  the  medullary  particles,  mentioned 
in  this  theory,  seem  peculiarly  suited  to  answer  the  several  quick 
and  surprising  effects  of  these  poisons.  The  pain,  swelUng,  red- 
ness, and  lividness,  all  around  the  part  affected,  may  easily  be 
derived  irom  the  vibrations  propagated  all  around.  Oils  and  fats, 
nibbed  upon  the  part,  may,  by  damping  these,  prevent  the  iU  , 
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effects.  Vibrations,  propagated  either  along  the  skin,  through 
the  mouth  and  noae,  or  up  to  the  brain,  and  thence  along  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  or,  which  is  most  probable,  both  ways,  to 
that  very  sensible  part  the  stomach,  may  produce  sickness  and 
vomitings.  And  if  the  gall-duct  be  contracted  from  the  same 
cause  during  the  vomitings,  a  sudden  jaundice  will  foUonr  from 
the  violence  with  which  the  gall  is  forced  back  into  the  blood  by 
the  action  of  vomiting.  Joy,  sorrow,  fear,  melancholy,  may 
easily  follow  according  to  the  respective  natures  of  the  poisons, 
because  these,  according  to  this  theory,  all  arise  from,  and  are 
attended  by,  corresponding  vibrations  in  the  white  medullaiy 
substance  of  the  bram.  And  a  like  account  may  be  given  of  the 
aversion  to  black,  and  the  delight  in  glaring  objects,  and  strong 
colours.  The  corresponding  nerves  of  different  animals  have 
probably  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  just  as  the  cor- 
responding viscera  and  fluids  have.  And  thus  the  poison  of 
rabid  animals  may  have  a  peculiar  power  of  affecting  the  nerves 
of  the/auc»,  and  muscles  of  deglutition,  so  as  to  produce  the 
hydrophobia.  Cold  bathing  also,  and  music,  whose  immediate 
effects  seem  confined  to  the  solids,  to  the  exciting  vibrations  in 
them,  may  cure  respectively  in  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  of  the 
tarantula. 

However,  what  is  here  alleged  is  not  at  all  to  he  so  under-    I 
stood,  as  if  the  immediate  effects  of  poisons  upon  the  fluids  were 
not  also  very  considerable.     In  some  cases  they  may  be  greater, 
in  others  less,  than  those  exerted  upon  the  solids.      It  seems 
probable,  that  the  poison  is  communicated  from  the  fluids  imme*   [ 
diately  affected   to  those  at  a  distance,  chiefly  by  means  of  the    | 
serous  vessels.      For  these,  having  numerous  immediate   com-    i 
raunications  with  each  other,  will  transmit  it  freely,  and  yet  so 
as  that  all  the  neighbouring  parts  may  be  affected  somewhat  in 
proportion  to  their  nearness  to  the  seat  of  the  injury,  as  they  are 
found  in  fact  to  be;  whereas,  were  the  diffusion  of  the  poison  to 
be  made  by  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  alone,  all  the  parts  would 
have  an  equal  chance.     But  the  propagation  of  the  poison  along 
the  solid  capiJIaraents  of  the  nerves  is  also  a  principal  reason  why 
the  neighbouring  parts  are  more  affected  than  the  distant  ones. 
The  effects  of  inoculation  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of 
venomous  bites  and  stings ;  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  venereal 
and  other  infections. 

Prop.  XXX. — To  examine  how  far  the  tangible  Qualitiew  of 
Bodies  admit  of  an  Explanation  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Vibratiom.  I 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  the  more  vigorous  sensa>  j 
tions  of  feeUng,  such  as  may  be  called  the  pleasures  and  puns  of  | 
this  sense.     We  come  now  to  the  feeble  and  adiaphorous  sensa- 
tions.     These  are  moisture,   dryness,   soflness,   with   fluidity,  l 
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lurdness,  smoothness,  rooghaess,  motioD,  test,  distance,  and 
&g\jie.  Now  it  seems  verjr  eaay  to  coDceive,  that  these,  with 
their  several  varieties,  may  impress  corresponding  varieties  of 
vibrations  upon  the  nerves  of  feeling;  also,  that  these  last  va- 
rieties will  be  chiefly  compositions  of  the  vibrations  arising  &om 
prenure,  and  muscuhiT  contraction,  i.  e.  from  the  pu  inertia 
of  matter. 

Thus,  since  moist  bodies  adhere  to  the  fingers,  and  so  leave  a 
iiDoothaess  with  their  own  degree  of  cold  or  heat  upon  them, 
moisture  may  be  judged  of  by  the  touch  from  this  peculiai 
alteration  of  vibrations;  and  dryness  from  the  absence  of  it. 
liquid  bodies  make  no  alteration  of  figure  in  oui  fingers,  and 
yield  easily  to  their  motions :  soft  ones  do  the  same  in  a  less  de- 
gree; hard  ones  the  contrary.  Smooth  bodies  make  an  equable 
pressure,  and  give  no  resistance  to  a  motion  along  their  surfaces ; 
rough  ones  the  contrary.  The  motions  of  our  own  bodies 
are  attended  by  the  vibrations  peculiar  to  pressure,  and  muscular 
coDtraction;  of  other  bodies  which  touch  our  own,  by  those  from 
preuure.  We  judge  of  rest  by  the  absence  of  these.  K  Distance 
is  judged  of  by  the  quantity  of  motion,  and  figure  by  the  relative 
quantity  of  distance.)^  And  thus  it  appears,  ^lat  all  degrees  and 
kinds  of  these  tangle  qualities  may  impress  corresponding 
vibrations  upon  those  regions  of  white  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain,  and  spinal  marrow,  which  correspond  to  the  skin  and 
muscles. 

The  same  qualities  are  mode  also  by  means  of  light  to  impress 
tibrations  upon  our  eyes,  which  correspond  in  great  measure  to 
those  made  on  the  sense  of  feeUng,  so  as  to  vary  with  their 
itrieties.  And  as  the  sense  of  sight  is  much  more  extensive  and 
expedite  than  feeling,  we  judge  of  tangible  qualities  chiefly  by 
sight;  which  therefore  may  be  considered,  agreeably  to  Bishop 
Bertley's  remark,  as  a  philosophical  language  for  the  ideas  of 
feeling;  being,  for  the  most  part,  an  adequate  representative 
of  them,  and  a  language  common  to  all  mankind,  and  in 
"hich  they  all  agree  very  nearly,  after  a  moderate  degree  of 
experiente. 

However,  if  the  informations  from  touch  and  sight  disagree  at 
any  time,  we  are  always  to  depend  upon  touch,  as  that  which, 
according  to  the  usual  ways  of  speaking  on  these  subjects,  is  the 
true  representation  of  the  essential  properties,  i.  e.  as  the  earnest 
and  pres^e  of  what  other  tangible  impressions  the  body  under 
connderation  will  make  upon  our  feeling  in  other  circumstances ; 
also  what  changes  it  will  produce  in  other  bodies ;  of  which  again 
<*e  are  to  determine  by  our  feeling,  if  the  visual  language  should 
not  happen  to  correspond  to  it  exactly.  And  it  is  from  this 
difference  that  we  call  the  touch  the  reality,  light  the  repre- 
KDtative :  also  that  a  person  bom  blind  may  foretell  with  cer- 
tonty,  from  his  present  tangible  impressions,  what  others  would 
follow  upon  varying  the  circumstances;    whereas  if  we  could 

OOglf 
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suppose  a  person  to  be  born  without  feeling,  and  to  arrive  at 
man's  estate,  he  could  not  from  his  present  visible  impressions 
judge  what  others  would  follow  upon  varyinc  the  circumstances. 
Thus  the  picture  of  a  knife,  drawn  so  well  as  to  deceive  Hts 
eye,  would  not,  when  applied  to  another  body,  produce  the  sa!he 
change  of  visible  impressions,  as  a  real  knife  does,  when  it  sepa- 
rates the  parta  of  the  body  through  which  it  passes.  But  the 
touch  is  not  liable  to  these  deceptions.  As  it  is  therefore  the 
fundamental  source  of  information  in  respect  of  the  essential 
properties  of  matter,  it  may  be  considered  as  our  first  and  prin- 
cipal key  to  the  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 

Prop.  XXXI. — To  explain  in  what  Manner  we  are  ertabled  to 
judge  of  the  Seat  of  Impreuions  made  on  the  external  Surface 
of  our  Bodiet. 

Whbm  we  apply  the  parts  of  our  bodies  to  each  other,  parti- 
cularly our  bands  to  the  several  parts^of  the  surface  of  oar 
bodies,  we  excite  vibrations  in  both  parts,  viz.  both  in  the  hands, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  surface  which  we  touch.  Suppose  the 
hand  to  pass  over  the  surface  gradually,  and  the  first  impression 
will  remain  the  same,  while  the  last  alters  perpetually,  oecauae 
the  vibratioDs  belonging  to  the  last  are  excited  in  different 
nerves,  and  by  consequence  enter  the  brain,  or  spinal  marrow, 
at  different  parts.  And  this  difference  in  the  last  impression  or 
its  vibrations,  corresponding  always  to  the  part  on  which  the 
impression  is  made,  will  at  last  enable  us  to  determine  imme- 
diately what  part  of  our  bodies  we  touch ;  i.  A(  what  is  the 
I  distance  of  the  part  touched  from  the  mouth,  nose,  shoulder, 
elbow,  or  other  remarkable  part/considered  as  a  fixed  point. 
Forjby  passing  frequently  from  the  mouth,  nose,  &c.  to  the  part 
under  considerationl^children  learu  this  very  early,  even  without 
attending  to  it  at  all  explicitly. 

Sight  also  helps  us  to  judge  of  this  distance  in  the  parta,  which 
are  frequently  exposed  to  view,  and  this  in  proportion  to  that 
frequency. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  that  we  are  able  to  determine  at  once 

what  external  part  of  our  bodies  we  touch,  t.  e,  to  determine 

how  it  is  situated  in  respect  of  the  other  parts,  and  to  shew  the 

]   corresponding  part  in  the  body  of  another  person ;  it  will  follow, 

<   that  if  a  like  impression  be  made  not  by  our  own  hand,  but  by 

i   that  of  another,  or  by  any  foreign  body,  we  shall  know  at  once 

the  part  on  which  it  is  made.  ^fW^  shall  also,  supposing  ua 

arrived    at  a   sufficient  degree   of  voluntary   power  over    the 

muscles,  be  able  at  once  to  put  our  hand  upon  the  part  on  which 

the  impression  is  made.  ^ 

By  degrees  we  shall  learn  to  distinguish  the  part,  not  only 
when  an  impression  like  the  gentle  ones  of  our  naods  is  made 
upon  it,  but  also  when  a  vivid,  rude,  or  painful  one  is.     For, 
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fint,  all  impressions  made  upon  the  same  part  agree  in  this, 
whatever  be  their  differences  as  to  kind  and  degree,  that  they 
eater  bj  the  same  nerves,  and  at  the  same  port  of  the  brain,  and 
spinal  marrow.  Secondly,  we  impress  a  great  variety  of  sensa^ 
lions  ounelvea  by  our  hands,  according  as  they  are  hot  or  cold, 
bj  Miction,  scratching,  &c.  and  most  impressions  &om  foreign 
bodies  will  bear  some  resemblance  to  some  of  these.  Thirdly, 
ve  often  see  upon  what  part  impressions  &om  foreign  bodies 
sre  made.  Fourthly,  when  they  leave  permanent  effects,  as  in 
wounds,  bums,  &c  we  always  examine  by  feeling,  where  the 
impression  was  made. 

Now  from  all  these  things  laid  tc^ether  it  follows,  that  in 
ttchings  from  an  internal  cause,  and  in  impressions  where  neither 
our  hand  or  eye  give  us  any  information,  we  shall,  however,  be 
able  to  determine  at  once  with  tolerable  accuracy  what  external 
part  is  affected,  and  to  put  our  hand  upon  it,  so  as  to  confirm  our 
present  judgment,  and  render  our  future  judgment,  and  volun- 
tary power,  more  certain  and  ready.  We  shall  also  do  this  most 
reajily  in  those  parts  wluch  we  see  and  feel  most  frequently,  the 
hands  for  instance ;  less  so,  caterit  paribui,  in  those  we  seldom 
see  or  feel;  and  least  so,  where  we  never  see  the  part,  and 
■eldom  touch  it.  At  least  this  seems  to  result  from  the  theory. 
Bnt  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  fact  ought  to  be  tried  chiefly  in 
children.  For  in  adults  the  several  degrees  approach  more  to 
perfection,  i.  e.  to  an  equality  among  themselves. 

Psop.  XXXII.  —  To  explain  in  ahat  Marnier,  and  to  what 
Degree,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  Seat  of  Internal 
Paint. 

Hers  we  may  observe,  first,  that  as  we  never  see  or  feel  the 
iDtemal  parts,  such  aa  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  intestines, 
liver,  kidneys,  bladder,  &c.  we  can  have  no  direct  information  in 
the  manner  explained  under  the  forgoing  proposition. 

Secondly,  Since  all  pains  diffuse  an  increase  of  vibrations  into 
the  neighbouring  parts,  the  increased  vibrations  in  the  external 
parts,  arising  from  internal  pains,  will  be  a  gross  general  direc- 
tioD,  so  as  to  determine  the  seat  of  the  pain  within  gross  limits, 
in  respect  of  superior  and  inferior,  anterior  and  posterior,  right 
uidlen. 

Thirdly,  Pressing  the  external  parts,  so  as  to  augment  or 
alleviate  the  intemu  pain,  must  contribute  also. 

Fourthly,  Since  all  the  internal  parts  in  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men receive  branches  from  the  intercostal  nerve,  which  commu- 
nicates with  each  vertebral  pair,  it  follows  that  the  internal  pains 
will  send  vibrations  up  to  the  spinal  marrow,  which  will  enter  in 
at  the  same  parts  of  it,  as  the  vibrations  from  external  pains  in 
the  neighbourhood.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  from  the  many 
gangUons,  plexuses,  and  communications  of  nerves,  in  the  thorax  , 
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and  abdomen,  also  from  the  origin  and  dbtribution  of  the  nerres 
of  the  Cauda  equina,  that  this  can  be  no  more  than  a  gross 
general  direction;  and  that  the  great  number  of  sympathetic 
influences  from  these  causes,  also  from  the  running  of  vibratioiis 
along  membranes,  and  from  their  fixing  particularljr  in  nervous 
parts  or  extreme  ones,  will  give  occasion  to  nutoy  deceptions 
here,  and  in  certain  cases  make  the  pain  be  felt,  i.e.  appear  to 
be,  in  parts  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  seat  of  the 
disorder. 

Fifthly,  Suppose  the  patient  to  shew  by  the  external  parta 
whereabouts  his  pain  is  felt  internally,  then  the  physician  maty, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  internal  parta  in 
respect  of  the  external,  guess  pretty  nearly  what  intemsl  part  ia 
affected. 

Sixthly,  The  symptoms  attending  the  pain,  its  cause  and 
consequences,  compared  with  the  natural  functions  of  the  parta, 
with  the  history  of  diseases,  and  morbid  dissections,  will  enable 
the  physician  to  determine  with  great  precision  in  some  cases, 
and  help  a  little  in  most. 

Seventhly,  When  the  patient  has  had  long  experience  of  the 
same  kind  of  internal  pains,  or  of  different  ones,  he  describes  nioi« 
exactly,  and  also  gets  cert^n  fixed  points,  to  which  he  refers  his 
pains. 

Eighthly,  Anatomists  and  physicians  may  sometimes  judge 
with  great  exactness  in  their  own  cases,  having  both  a  knowledge 
of  the  parts,  and  their  functions,  and  also  their  own  feelings  to 
guide  them. 

This  subject  deserves  a  particular  and  accurate  examination,  it 
being  of  great  consequence  to  be  able  to  discover  the  seat  and 
caata  proxima  of  the  distemper,  from  the  complaints  of  the 
patient,  and  from  the  previous,  concomitant,  and  consequent 
circumstances.  I  hope  these  two  propositions  may  cast  some 
light  upon  it. 

Here  we  may  add  an  observation  deducible  from  the  doctrine 
of  association ;  viz.  As  we  learn  by  degrees,  from  impressions 
made  on  the  surfaces  of  our  bodies,  to  attend  particularly  to  the 
sensations  impressed  on,  or  existing  in,  each  part,  at  pleasure, 
t.  e.  to  magnify  the  vibrations  which  take  place  in  it ;  so  after 
disorders  in  the  internal  parts,  the  associated  circumstances  seem  i 
often  to  renew  the  painful  vibrations  there,  and  to  occasion  i 
either  the  return  of  the  like  disorder,  or  some  other;  at  least  to 
have  a  considerable  share  in  these  effects,  when  produced  by 
their  causes  in  an  inferior  degree.  Thus  disorders  in  the 
boweb,  caused  at  first  by  acrid  impressions,  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  return  of  like  disorders  on  less  occasions.  Thus  women 
that  have  often  miscarried,  seem  to  irritate  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  uterus  by  the  recollection  of  the  associated  circumstances, 
and  so  to  dispose  themselves  to  miscarry  more  than  according  to 
the  mere  bodily  tendency  -,  fear  and  concern  having  also  a  great 
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in^aeoce  here.     All  this  will  be  &Tt1ier  illustrated  b;  what 
follows  under  the  next  proposition. 

Pbof.  XXXIII.  To  explain  in  what  Manner,  and  to  what 
Degree,  Ike  Pleaturet  and  Faint  of  Feeling  contribute,  accord' 
mj  to  the  Doctrine  of  Association,  to  the  Formation  of  our 
intellectual  Pleaturet  and  Paint. 

It  follows  from  the  forgoing  account  of  the  power  of  leaving 
traces  and  of  association,  that  all  the  pains  from  intense  heat  and 
cold,  wounds,  tDflammations,  Sec.  will  leave  a  disposition  in  the 
nervous  sjstem  to  run  into  miniature  vibrations  of  the  same  kind, 
and  that  these  miniature  vibrations  will  be  excited  chiefly  by  the 
usociated  circumstances.  That  is  to  say,  the  appearance  of  the 
fire,  or  of  a  knife,  especially  in  circumstances  like  to  those  in 
vluch  the  child  was  burnt  or  cut,  will  raise  up  in  the  child's 
nervous  system  painfiil  vibrations  of  the  same  kind  with,  but 
less  in  degree  than,  those  which  the  actual  bum  or  wound 
occasioned. 

By  degrees  these  miniature  pains  will  be  transferred  upon  the 
words,  and  other  symbols,  which  denote  these  and  such-like 
objects  and  circumstances :  however,  as  the  diffusion  is  greater, 
tbe  pain  transferred  irom  a  single  cause  must  become  less.  But 
ciicD,  since  a  great  variety  of  particular  miniatures  are  transferred 
upon  each  word,  since  also  the  words  expressing  the  several  pains 
of  feeling,  affect  each  other  by  various  associations,  and  each  of 
them  transfers  a  miniature  of  its  own  miniature  upon  more 
general  words,  &c.  it  comes  to  pass  at  last,  that  the  various 
Terbal  and  other  symbols  of  the  pains  of  feeling,  also  of  other 
psins  bodily  and  mental,  excite  a  compound  vibration  formed 
irom  a  variety  of  miniatures,  which  exceeds  ordinary  actual 
piins  in  strength.  These  compound  vibrations  will  also  have  a 
general  resemblance,  and  particular  differences  in  respect  of  each 
other. 

It  follows  therefore  a  priori,  as  one  may  say,  and  by  a  syn- 
thetic kind  of  demonstration,  that  admitting  the  powers  of  leaving 
traces,  and  of  association,  compound  or  mental  pains  wilt  arise 
from  simple  bodily  ones  by  means  of  words,  symtrals,  and  asso- 
ciated circumstances.  And  they  seem  to  me  to  answer  iu  kind 
wd  degree  to  the  &cts  in  general.  If,  farther,  we  admit  the 
doctrine  of  vibrations,  then  these  compound  mental  pains  will 
arise  from,  or  be  attended  by,  violent  vibrations  in  the  nervous 
^stem,  and  particularly  in  the  brain. 

Agreeably  to  this  account,  we  may  observe  that  the  mere 
woi<^  denoting  bodily  pains,  though  not  formed  into  propositions 
or  threatenings,  affect  children.  However,  since  there  happen 
daily  associations  of  the  mere  words  with  freedom  and  security, 
snd  of  propositions  and  threatenings  with  sufferings,  children 
Issm  byd^rees  to  confine  their  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  to  those  things     . 
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which  are  esteemed  the  geouine  signs,  reasons,  causes,  &c.  of 
sufferings.  This  is  the  case  in  general;  but  there  aie  great 
particular  differences  both  in  children  and  adults ;  which  yet,  if 
accurately  pursued,  would  probably  not  only  be  consistent  with, 
but  even  confirm  and  illustrate,  the  doctrine  of  associatioa. 

And  we  may  conclude  upon  the  whole,  since  the  pains  of 
feeling  are  far  more  numerous  and  violent  than  those  of  all  the 
other  senses  put  together,  that  the  greatest  part  of  our  intellec- 
tual pains  are  deducible  from  them. 

In  like  manner  the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable  warmth,  and 
refreshing  coolness,  when  we  are  cold  or  hot  respectively,  of 
gentle  &iction  and  titillation,  leave  traces  of  themselves,  which 
by  association  are  made  to  depend  upon  words,  and  other 
symbols.  But  these  pleasures,  being  faint  and  rare  in  com- 
parison of  others,  particularly  of  those  of  taste,  have  but  a  small 
share  in  forming  the  intellectual  pleasures.  Titillation  may 
perhaps  be  excepted.  For  laughter,  which  arises  from  it,  is  a 
principal  pleasure  in  young  children,  and  a  principal  source  of 
the  other  pleasures,  particularly  of  those  of  sociahty  and  beoe- 
volence.  Farther,  since  the  miniatures  left  by  the  pains  of 
feeling  must  in  some  cases  be  fiunt  originally,  in  others  decline 
&om  the  diffusion,  the  faintness  of  the  association,  &c.  these 
miniature  paius  will  often  fall  within  the  limits  of  pleasure,  and 
consequently  become  sources  of  intellectual  pleasure ;  as  in 
recollecting  certein  pains,  in  seeing  battles,  storms,  wild  beasts, 
or  their  pictures,  or  reading  descriptions  of  them. 

Prop.  XXXIV. — To  give  an  Account  of  the  Ideas  generated  by 
tangible  Imprestiotu. 

Herb  it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  the  very  words,  burnt 
wound,  &c.  seem  even  in  adults,  though  not  formed  into  proposi- 
tions, or  heightened  by  a  conjunction  of  circumstances,  to  excite, 
for  the  roost  part,  a  perception  of  the  disagreeable  kind ;  however, 
so  faint  in  degree,  that  it  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  number 
of  ideas,  agreeably  to  the  definitions  given  in  the  Introduction. 

Secondly,  The  words  expressing  the  pleasures  of  this  sense  are 
probably  attended  with  perceptions,  though  still  fainter  in  degree. 
These  perceptions  may  therdbre  be  called  the  ideas  belonging  to 
those  words. 

Thirdly,  The  words  moitt,  dry,  lo/t,  hard,  smooth,  rough,  can 
scarce  be  attended  with  any  distinguishable  vibrations  in  the 
fingers,  or  parts  of  the  brain  corresponding  thereto,  on  account 
of  the  faintness  of  the  ori^nal  impressions,  and  the  great  varieties 
of  them ;  however,  analogy  leads  us  to  think,  that  something  of 
this  kind  must  happen  in  a  low  degree.  But  when  the  qualities 
themselves  are  felt,  and  the  appropriated  vibrations  raised,  they 
lead  by  association  to  the  words  expressing  them;  and  thus  we 
can  distinguish  the  several  tan^ble  qualities  from  each  other  by 
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the  difierencea  of  tbeir  vibratioDs,  and  declare  in  words  what 
each  is. 

Fourthlj,  The  vibrationa  excited  in  the  sense  of  feeling  by 
motion,  distance,  and  figure,  axe  so  faint,  and  so  various,  that 
neither  these  words,  nor  any  related  expressions,  can  be  supposed 
to  excite  any  miniature  vibrations  in  this  sense.  Yet  still  upon 
feeling  motions  and  figures,  and  passing  over  distances,  the  differ- 
eoos  of  vibrations  &oni  pressure  and  muscular  contraction,  i,  e, 
from  the  vu  inertia  of  our  own  bodies,  or  of  foreign  matter, 
suggest  to  us  the  words  expressing  these,  with  their  varieties,  by 
association. 

Fifthly,  The  great  extent  of  the  sense  of  feeling  tends  to  make 
ioi  miniatures  fainter,  especially  as  &r  as  the  external  parts  are 
concerned;  and  would  probably  have  so  powerful  an  e^ct  upon 
the  miniatures  raised  in  the  internal  parts,  as  to  make  them  by 
opponng  destroy  one  another,  did  not  all  the  impressiona  of  the 
ume  nature,  viz.  all  those  &om  heat,  from  cold,  fr^im  friction,  &c. 
bj  whatever  external  part  they  enter,  produce  nearly  the  same 
effect  upon  the  brain.  Whence  the  several  miniatures  left  by 
puticular  impressions  of  the  same  kind  must  strengthen  one 
imother  in  the  internal  parts,  at  the  same  time  that  they  obliterate 
one  another  in  the  external  ones.  However,  where  a  person  has 
suffered  much  by  a  particular  wound,  ulcer,  &c.  it  seems,  accord- 
iDg  \a  the  theory,  that  an  idea  of  it  should  be  left  in  the  part 
afleeted,  or  corresponding  region  of  the  brain,  or  spinal  marrow. 

Sixthly,  The  visible  ideas  of  the  bodies  which  impress  the 
several  sensations  of  feeling  upon  us,  are,  like  all  other  visible 
ones,  so  vivid  And  definite,  that  they  mix  themselves  with,  and 
somewhat  obscure,  the  most  vivid  ideas  of  feeling,  and  quite  over- 
power the  faint  ones.  Sight  communicates  to  us  at  once  the  size, 
shape,  and  colour  of  objects ;  feehng  cannot  do  the  last  at  all,  and 
the  two  first  only  in  a  tedious  way;  and  is  scarce  ever  employed 
for  that  purpose  by  those  who  see.  Hence  persons  born  blind 
must  have  far  more  vivid  and  definite  ideas  of  feeling  than  others. 
An  inqnii^  into  their  real  experiences  would  greatly  contribute 
to  correct,  illustrate,  and  improve,  the  theory  of  ideas,  and  their 
anociations. 

Prop.  XXXV. — To  explain  the  automatic  Motions,  which  arite 
from  tangible  Impreuiont. 

The  principal  of  these  is  the  action  of  crying,  which  is  in  all 
animals,  but  especially  young  ones,  the  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  pain.  I  have  already  given  some  account  of  this 
action;  but  will  here  enter  into  a  more  particular  detail  of  the 
circumstances,  and  their  agreement  with  the  foregoing  theory. 

Let  us  suppose  then  a  young  child  to  have  a  very  painful  im- 
pression made  upon  the  skin,  as  by  a  burn.  It  is  plain  that  the 
violent  vibrations  excited  in  the  injured  part  will  pass  up  to  the 
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brain,  and  over  the  whole  musculax  system,  immediatelj ;  putting 
all  the  muscles  into  a  state  of  contraction,  as  much  as  may  be, 
i.  e.  making  the  strongest  set  of  muscles  everywhere  overpower 
the  weaker,  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  give  place  to  them  for  a 
certain  other  time,  and  so  on  altematelj'.  Since  therefore  the 
muscles  of  expiration  are  stronger  than  those  of  inspiration,  the 
air  will  be  forced  strongly  out  of  the  thorax  through  the  larynx, 
and,  by  consequence,  yield  a  sound.  It  contributes  to  this,  that 
the  muscles  of  the  ot  hyoidee  and  larynx,  acting  all  together,  and 
drawing  different  ways,  must  suspend  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx, 
so  as  both  to  narrow  the  passage  of  the  air,  and  also  render  these 
cartilages  more  susceptible  of  vibrations.  As  to  the  muscles  ! 
which  contract  and  dilate  the  larynx,  tbey  are  perhaps  about 
equal  in  strength  to  each  other,  and  therefore  may,  by  opposing 
each  other,  keep  the  chink  in  a  state  Intermediate  between  its  ' 
least  and  greatest  dilatation. 

That  the  strongest  set  of  antagonist  muscles  overpower   the  , 
weaker,  during  the  great  effort  in  crying,  may  farther  appear  j 
from  the  action  of  the  extensors  of  the  neck,  and  fiexors  of  the  : 
hand  (both  which  sets  are  stronger  than  their  antagonists),  at 
that  time.  j 

If  it  be  objected  here,  that  the  elevators  of  the  lower  jaw,  ! 
being  stronger  than  the  depressors,  ought  to  keep  tbe  mouth  abut 
during  the  action  of  crying,  according  to  the  foregoing  reasoning, 
whereas  the  contrary  always  happens;  I  answer,  first,  that  when 
both  these  sets  of  muscles  act  at  the  same  time,  in  proportion  to 
their  natural  strength,  the  mouth  ought  to  be  a  little  opened; 
secondly,  that  the  vibrations  which  take  place  in  tbe  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  seem  to  impart  a  peculiar  degree  of  force  to  all  the 
neighbouring  muscles,  i.  e.  to  the  depressors  of  tbe  lower  jaw ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  muscles  which  pass  from  the  larynx  and 
ot  hyoidet  to  the  lower  jaw  act  to  an  advantage  in  drawing  it 
down,  in  the  present  case,  because  the  ot  hyoidet  is  at  this  time  | 
fixed  by  its  other  muscles. 

The  distortions  of  the  face,  which  happen  previously  to  crying,   i 
and  during  the  course  of  it,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  agreeable  to 
the  notions  here  advanced ;   tbe  muscles,  which  draw  the  lips 
from  each  other,  being  much  stronger,  than  those  which  close  them. 

The  manner  in  which  titiUation  occasions  laughter  in  its  auto- 
matic state,  has  been  already  explained.  We  may  add  here,  that 
touching  the  cheeks  of  young  children  gently  will  excite  smiling.   , 

Friction  also  occasions  many  automatic  motions  in  young 
children,  as  may  be  observed  when  their  naked  bodies,  or  hairy 
scalps,  are  rubbed  by  tbe  nurse's  hand ;  the  motion  being  deter- 
mined in  these  cases,  as  appears,  by  the  strength  and  vicinity  of 
the  muscles. 

The  contraction  of  the  hand  in  young  children,  which  has  been 
taken  notice  of  already,  may  be  excited  by  titillatJoa,  friction, 
and  almost  any  impression  on  the  palm;  and  is  to  be  deduced 
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partly  from  the  saperior  Btrength  of  the  flexors  here,  paitiy  from 
the  exqaisite  sensibility  of  the  palm.  The  cootraction  of  the  foot 
from  impressions  made  on  the  sole  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  hand. 
It  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  add  here,  that  the  cellular  sub- 
■tance  intervenes  less  between  the  skin  and  subjacent  muscles  la 
the  scalp,  palm,  and  sole,  than  in  other  parts,  as  appears  both 
from  anatomical  inspection  and  emphysemas ;  and  that  this  may 
increase  the  influence  of  the  impressions  on  these  parts  over  the 
subjacent  muscles. 

Prop.  XXXVI. — To  explain  the  Manner  in  which  the  automatic 
Motiom,  mentioned  in  the  latt  Propontion,  are  converted  into 
voluntary  and  iemi-voluntary  onet. 

This  has  been  done,  in  some  measure,  already,  in  respect  of 
the  actioDS  of  crying,  and  contracting  the  hand,  and  their  deriva- 
tives, speaking  and  handling;  and  will  be  done  more  completely 
hereafter  in  a  proposition  appropriated  to  the  distinct  considera- 
tion of  the  motions  that  are  perfectly  voluntary.  I  have  therefore 
inserted  the  present  proposition  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  regularity, 
and  that  the  reader  might  have  in  one  short  view,  from  the  pro- 
poaitions  of  this  section,  all  the  principal  heads  of  inquiry  relating 
to  the  sense  of  feeling. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  here  to  observe,  that  the 
freat  variety  of  frictions,  flexures,  and  positions,  which  nurses 
gire  to  young  children,  make  a  proportional  variety  of  combina- 
tions of  muscles  which  act  tc^etber;  and  that  these,  by  opposing 
the  natural  ones  from  juxtaposition,  derivation  of  nerves,  &c.  to 
a  certain  degree,  prepare  the  way  for  such  voluntary  combine 
tioDs  as  are  requisite  in  the  future  incidents  of  lile. 


OF   THE   SENSE   OF    TASTE. 

Prop.  XXXVII.— 7b  assign  the  Extent  of  the  Organ  of  Ta$te, 
and  to  explain,  in  general,  the  different  Powert  lodged  in  the 
different  Parte  of  it. 

The  taste  may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  as  before 
observed  of  feeling;  viz.  the  particular  exquisite  one,  which 
resides  in  the  tongue,  and  especially  in  the  tip  of  it;  and  the 
^eral  one,  which  extends  itself  to  the  insides  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  to  the  palate,  faucet,  aeiophagus,  stomach,  and  whole 
■Umentary  duct,  quite  down  to  the  anut ;  the  sensibility  growing 
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pethaps  less  and  less,  perpetuallj,  in  going  from  the  stomach  to 
the  rectum.  The  sensibility  of  the  alimentarj  duct  is  probably 
of  the  same  kind  with,  and  not  much  greater  in  degree  than,  that 
of  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  gall-bladder,  urinary  bladder,  pehU, 
ureters,  and,  in  general,  of  the  secretory  and  excretory  vessels, 
and  of  the  receptacles  belonging  to  the]  glands.  But  I  refer  the 
sensations  of  this  duct  to  the  taste,  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  those  of  the  tongue,  in  respect  of  their  causes,  uses,  and 
effects. 

As  to  the  particular  and  superior  powers  of  the  tongue,  they 
may,  in  part,  be  deduced  from  the  number  end  largeness  of  its 
papillte,  and  from  their  rising  above  the  surface  in  living  persons 
more  remarkably  than  any  other  sentient  papilUs  in  the  whole 
body,  so  as  to  be  extreme  parts  in  an  eminent  degree.  To  which 
we  ought  perhaps  to  add,  that  the  tip  and  sides,  in  which  the 
taste  is  roost  exquisite,  are  also  extreme  parts.  But  there  may 
be  likewise  a  different  peculiar  distribution,  and  other  causes  of 
an  exquisite  sensibility,  in  the  nerves  of  the  tobgue. 

It  deserves  notice  here,  that  the  friction  of  tbe  tongue  against 
the  palate  is  necessary,  in  order  to  excite  the  tastes  of  tbe  ali- 
ments, which  we  masticate,  in  perfection.  This  practice  is 
anal<^us  to  that  of  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  fingers  upon  such 
bodies  as  we  examine  accurately  by  feeUng;  and  both  appear 
suitable  to  the  notion  of  vibrations ;  also  to  that  of  the  distention 
and  erection  of  the  sentient  papilla :  which  may  even  be  seen  in 
the  papiUce  of  the  tonguejj  '/"f 

It  has  been  observed,  that  bitters  and  acids  applied  to  funguses 
of  the  brain,  and  even  to  issues  upon  the  vertex,  have  sometimes 
occasioned  the  sensations  of  the  tastes  respectively  arising  from 
the  same  bitters  and  acids,  when  applied  to  the  tongue.  This 
may  perhaps  be  solved  by  supposing,  that  the  bitters  and  acids, 
when  apphed  to  the  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair,  in  the  funguses 
of  the  brain,  and  to  those  of  the  seventh,  or  perhaps  of  the  fifth 
also,  in  the  issues  (for  the  fifth  pair  may  transmit  some  branches 
to  the  external  integuments  from  the  dura  mater,  at  the  vertex), 
send  up  their  own  specific  vibrations  into  those  regions  of  tbe 
brain,  which  are  the  peculiar  residence  of  tastes,  t.  e.  to  the 
r^ons  which  correspond  to  the  fifth  pair,  according  to  some 
anatomists.  And  these  sensations  may  even  afford  some  evi- 
dence, that  the  fifth  pair,  not  the  ninth,  supplies  the  tongue  with 
sensory  nerves. 

Prop.  XXXVIII. — To  examine  how  far  the  Phtenomena  of 
Tattet,  and  their  specific  Differences,  are  suitable  to  the  Doc' 
trine  of  Vibraliom. 

Here  I  observe,  first,  that  heating  any  sapid  liquid  increases 
its  taste,  especially  if  it  be  of  the  bitter,  spirituous,  or  acrid  kind ; 
and,  conversely,  that  the  impression  of  such  tastes  generates  a 
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beat  in  the  organ,  which  remains  &fter  the  peculiar  taste  ceases. 
Now  this  connexion  of  certain  tastes  with  heat  is  some  presump- 
tion, that  the;  arise  from  vibrations,  provided  we  allow  heat  to 
anse  from  them,  according  to  the  common  opinion. 

Secondlv,  Since  disagieeable  tastes  must,  according  to  the 
accoont  of  pun  given  above,  arise  from  such  a  violence  in  the 
vibrations  excited,  as  produce  the  solution  of  continuity,  and 
pleasant  tastes,  from  ;nore  moderate  degrees  of  vibrations,  which, 
though  thej  approach  to  the  solution  of  continuitj,  yet  fall  short 
of  it;  the  pains  of  taste  must  proceed  frvm  stronger  vibrations 
tiian  the  pleasures.  And,  agreeably  to  this,  bodies  which  im- 
pre»  very  active  and  disagreeable  tastes,  manifest  great  activity 
in  other  trials  for  the  most  part. 

Thirdly,  It  is  veir  difficult  to  give  any  plausible  account  of 
the  great  variety  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant  tastes  from  the 
doctrine  of  vibrations.  However,  the  different  frequency  of 
TibTBtions,  which  belongs  to  the  small  particles  of  different  sapid 
bodies,  may  be,  in  a  good  measure,  the  source  of  this  great 
Tsriety.  For  if  the  particles  of  the  body  A  oscillate  twice,  while 
those  of  the  body  B  oscillate  only  once,  the  seniadons  excited  by 
them  may  be  different,  though  both  fall  within  the  Lmits  of 
pleasore,  or  both  pass  into  those  of  pain.  The  differences  of 
degree  may  also  contribute;  for  it  is  observable,  that  different 
diugreeable  tastes,  in  declining,  leave  agreeable  ones,  which 
sf^iroach  to  each  other.  This  I  have  experienced  in  aloes,  lime, 
sod  green  tea  not  sweetened.  It  may  therefore  be,  that  the 
different  disagreeable  tastes  were  such  rather  on  account  of 
degree  than  kind.  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be,  that  the 
Kveral  combinations  of  the  differences  of  kind  with  those  of 
degree  may  be  sufficient  in  number  to  account  for  all  the  varieUes 
and  specific  differences  of  tastes. 

Fourthly,  Tastes  appear  to  be  more  different  than  they  are 
from  the  odours  whicn  accompany  some  of  them.  And  this 
obtervaticni,  by  reducing  the  number  of  tastes  properly  so  called, 
does  somewhat  lessen  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their 
number.  But  then  it  u  also  to  be  observed,  that  part  of  this 
difficulty  is  to  h^  transferred  to  the  head  of  odours. 

Fifthly,  The  power  of  distinguishing  tastes  seems  to  depend 
upon  sight,  to  a  certain  degree.  And  this  consideration  also 
lessens  uie  number  of  tastes  properly  so  called. 

Sixthly,  If  we  suppose  the  sapid  body  to  consist  of  particles, 
that  excite  vibrations  of  different  frequencies,  which  may  be  the 
case  of  many  bodies  in  their  natural  state,  and  probably  must  be 
with  such  as  are  compounded  by  art,  compound  medicines  for 
instance,  a.  great  variety  of  tastes  may  arise,  some  resembling  the 
tastes  of  simple  bodies,  others  totally  unlike  these:  just  as  some 
of  the  colours  reflected  by  natural  and  artificial  bodies  resemble 
one  or  other  of  the  simple  primary  ones,  whilst  others  are  colours 
that  can  scarce  be  referred   to   any   of  these.     And  we  may 
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farther  suppose,  in  both  cases,  that  where  the  vihrations  approach 
so  near  in  frequency  as  to  overrule  each  other,  and  produce  one 
species  only,  there  results  a  taste,  or  a  colour,  that  resembles  a 
primary  one ;  whereas,  if  the  vibrations  differ  so   much  in  fre- 

^icy,  as  that  two  or  more  principal  species  keep  their  own 
uency,  the  taste,  or  colour  generated  &om  them,  cannot  be 
likened  to  any  primary  one. 

Seventhly,  That  Uiere  are  different  species  of  vibtadona, 
which  yet  iJl  constitnte  sweet  or  bitter,  I  conjecture  not  only 
from  the  foregoing  general  reasoning,  but  also  because  there  are 
both  sweets  and  bitters  iu  all  the  three  kingdoms)  animal,  ve^ta- 
ble,  and  mineraL  Thus  milk,  st^ar,  and  taccharum  Satumi,  all 
yield  a  sweet  taste ;  gall,  aloes,  and  crystals  of  silver,  all  a  bitter 
one. 

Eighthly,  Some  differences  of  taste  may  arise  from  the  different 
time  required  for  the  solution,  and  consequent  activity,  of  the 
sapid  particles,  also  from  the  different  local  effect  which  they 
may  have  upon  the  papilla,  when  absorbed  by  their  Tenona 
veaaels,  &c. 

Ninthly,  Very  nauseous  and  stnpe&cient  tastes  may  perhaps 
arise  from  violent  and  irregular  vibrations,  and  bear  some  analogy 
to  the  sensation,  or  want  of  it,  impressed  by  the  stroke  of  the 
torpedo, 

Tenthly,  It  Seems  to  deserve  particular  consideration  here, 
diat  milk,  and  the  flesh  of  certain  domestic  animals,  yield  taste*, 
which  are  naturally  and  originally  pleasant,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  yet  not  in  excess,  as  sugar,  and  other  very  aweet 
bodies,  are.  For  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  parliclea 
of  milk,  and  conunon  flesh-meats,  must  agree  very  much  in  the 
strength  and  frequency  of  vibrations  with  the  partides  of  our 
own  solids  and  fluids.  They  may  therefore  just  moderately 
increase  the  natural  vibrations  of  the  oigan,  when  ^plied 
thereto,  and  enforced  by  suction,  mastication,  and  friction  of  the 
tongue  against  the  palate.  For  the  nme  reasons  we  may  gneaa, 
that  the  common  £et  of  animals  does  not  undergo  very  great 
changes,  in  respect  of  the  vibratory  motions  of  its  particles,  from 
its  circulation,  and  consequent  assunilation.  Hojrerer,  there  are 
soma  eminent  instances  to  the  contrary,  especially  in  poisons. 
These  last  obserrationB  may  be  extended  to  vegetables,  salutary 
and  poisonous,  respectivdy. 

Seventhly,  Some  acrid  tastes,  that  of  mustard  for  instance, 
affect  the  tip  of  the  utmla,  and  the  edge  of  the  soft  palate,  in  a 
particular  manner.  Now  this  may  a  little  confirm  the  conjectores 
above  made  concerning  the  sensibility  and  irritability  of  extreme 
parts. 

TwelftUy,  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  upon  the  principles  of  these 
papers,  how  sweets  and  bitters  of  an  inferior  d^ree  shoold 
render  those  of  a  superior  one  leas  afiecting,  respectively,  as  they  j 
are  found  to  do. 
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The  foregoing  articles  sra  only  imperfect  coDJectures,  and  do 
not  eTED  approach  to  a  sadsfactoiy  solution.  They  ma;  just 
aene  to  shew,  that  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  is  as  suitable  to  the 
phsnomena  of  tastes,  as  any  other  hypothesis  yet  proposed. 
The  following  methods  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  for  the 
analysis  of  tastes. 

Fmt,  To  make  trials  upon  bodies  whose  particles  seem  similar 
to  each  other.  Such  are  perhaps  distilled  spirits,  acid,  alkaline, 
and  fermented ;  also  salts  and  oils ;  but  they  must  all  be  suffi- 
dentty  purified  by  repeated  distillatioiis,  Eolutioos,  and  such-like 
cbemicsl  operations;  else  we  are  sure,  that  tfaeix  component 
putides  are  hetert^neoos. 

Secondly,  To  note  the  changes  of  taste  in  chemical  operations, 
sod  compare  them  with  the  changes  of  colour ;  which  last,  by 
diKOTering  the  sizes  of  the  particles,  may  determine  many  things 
relating  to  their  mutual  actions.  The  solutions  of  metals  in 
acids,  by  affording  many  singular  and  vivid  tastes,  and  sometimes 
colours,  seem  to  deserve  especial  notice  here. 

Thirdly,  There  are  many  regular  changes  in  natural  bodies, 
which,  l^  comparison  with  other  phtenomena,  maj*  be  of  use. 
Thus  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  juice  of  many  or  most  fruits  is 
fint  acid,  i.  e.  whilst  unripe,  then  sweet,  then  vinous,  after  the 
first  fermentation,  then  acid  again,  after  the  second  fermentation. 

This  inquiry  is  of  great  importance  in  medicine  and  philosophy. 
And  the  theory  of  tastes  appears  capable  of  becoming  a  principal 
guide  in  discovering  the  mutual  actions  of  the  small  particles  of 
bodies.  The  difficulty  is  to  make  a  beginning.  This  theory  may 
not  perhaps  be  more  complex  than  that  of  colours ;  one  may,  at 
least,  affirm,  that  the  theory  of  colours  appeared  as  complex  and 
iotrieate  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  time,  as  that  of  tastes  does 
now;  whicb  is  some  encoun^ment  to  make  an  attempt. 

Paop.  XXXIX. — To  examine  how  far  the  leverai  Sensations 
tcAich  affect  the  Stomach  and  Boteea,  may  he  explained  agree- 
a6iy  to  the  Doctrine  of  Fibrationt. 

It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  if  tastes,  properly  so  called, 
(of  which  under  the  last  proposition)  favour,  or  suit  with,  the 
doctrine  of  vibrations,  the  sensations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
may  likewise.  But  a  particular  examination  of  these  sensations, 
and  comparison  of  them  with  tastes,  will  make  this  more  evident. 

First,  then,  we  may  observe,  that  the  stomach  is  less  sensible 
than  the  tongue,  the  bowels  in  general  than  the  stomach,  and  the 
inferior  bowels  than  the  superior.  Thus  opium,  and  bitters,  and 
sometimes  spirituous  liquors,  are  disagreeable  to  the  tongue,  but 
fall  within  the  limits  of  pleasure  in  the  stomach.  Thus  bile  is 
extremely  nauseous  in  the  mouth,  and  offends  even  the  stomach ; 
hot  it  cannot  be  disagreeable  to  the  duodenum,  which  it  first 
enters,  or  the  bowek,  through  which  it  passes.     Thus  also  the 
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facet  seem  to  be  equally  suited  to  the  several  bowels  along  which 
they  descend,  though  they  grow  perpetually  more  putrid  and 
acrimoaious  in  their  descent;  i.  e.  there  is  an  abatement  of  sen- 
sibility in  the  bowels,  which  corresponds  to  the  increase  of  acrimony 
in  the/tcce*. 

If  it  be  objected  here,  that  honey,  m^curius  dulcit,  &c.  offend 
the  stomach  and  bowels  often,  though  pleasant  or  insipid  in  the 
mouth,  I  answer,  that  such  bodies  require  time,  heat,  solution,  &c. 
before  the  whole  of  their  qualities  can  be  exerted. 

Secondly,  The  particular  manner  in  which  opiates,  fermented 
liquors,  grateful  aliments,  and  narcotics,  may  act  first  upon  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  afterwards  upon  the  whole  body,  agree- 
ably to  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  has  been  given  above  in  treating 
of  sleep. 

Thirdly,  The  action  of  vomits,  purges,  and  acrid  poisons,  such 
as  corrosive  sublimate,  is  very  reconcileable  to  this  doctrina,  by 
only  supposing,  that  they  excite  very  vigorous  vibrations,  and 
that  these  are  communicated  to  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  - 
and  bowels,  to  the'muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and,  in  riolent  cases, 
to  the  whole  muscular  and  nervous  system.  I  shall  consider  the 
automatic  motions,  which  arise  from  these  causes,  below,  under 
a  particular  proposition.  It  may  serve  to  shew  the  analogy  of 
the  sensations,  and  the  general  nature  of  active  medicines,  to 
observe,  that  these  will  often  operate  in  several  ways,  vix.  as 
vomits,  pui^es,  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  sternutatories,  vesicatories, 
and  corrosives,  by  a  change  of  application  aud  circumstances. 

Fourthly,  Since  the  meats,  to  which  particular  persons  have 
an  antipathy,  and  from  which  they  receive  violent  ill  effects,  are, 
in  general,  highly  grateful  to  others,  one  may  perhaps  conjecture, 
that  the  vibrations  excited  by  these  meats  in  the  stonMcha  of 
those  who  have  an  antipathy  to  them,  do  but  just  pass  the  limits 
of  pleasure ;  so  as  to  diffuse  themselves  much  farther,  and  more 
powerfully,  than  if  the  first  impression  was  very  painful. 

Lastly,  The  connexion  between  the  sensations  of  the  tongue 
and  stomach,  and  consequently  between  the  manners  of  explain- 
ing them,  may  be  inferred  from  the  office  of  the  taste,  as  a  guide 
and  guard  to  the  organs  of  digestion ;  which  is  very  evident,  in 
general,  in  all  animals,  notwithstanding  a  few  exceptions,  more 
tsspecially  in  men. 

Prop.  XL. — To  examine  how  far  the  PReenomena  of  Hunger  are  \ 
agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Fibrations, 

Natural  hunger  may  be  reckoned  a  pleasure  in  its  first  rise, 
and  to  pass  into  a  pain  only  by  increase  and  continuance.  We 
may  suppose  therefore,  that  during  hunger  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  are  so  irritable,  as  that  the  common  motions  of  the 
muscular  coat,  and  the  impressions  made  by  its  contents  in  con- 
sequence of  these  motions,  excite  such  rigorous  vibrations,   as 
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fint  lie  withui  the  limits  of  pleasure,  and  afterwards  pass  into 
the  limits  of  pain.  And  when  the  sight  of  food,  or  any  othei 
anociated  circumstance,  increases  the  sense  of  hunger  instantane- 
outly,  it  may  be  conjectured  to  do  so,  in  great  measure,  by  in- 
creuing  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach. 

But  the  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
aie  also  increased  by  hunger ;  for  common  aliments  yield  a  very 
di^rent  taste,  according  as  the  person  is  satiated  or  hungry. 
And  it  is  probable  farther,  that  the  nerves  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  bowels  sympathize  with  those  of  the  stomach  in  hunger;  and 
increase  the  uneasy  sensation,  in  nolent  degrees  of  iL 

Let  us  now  consider  io  what  way  food  may  be  supposed  to 
lessen  this  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  nerves  of  the  tongue, 
stomach,  and  boi^els;  and  how  abstinence,  bitters,  wines,  &g. 
may  increase  them,  upon  the  principles  of  these  papers. 

First  then.  As  the  small  al»orbiiig  vessels  in  the  mouth,  sto- 
macb,  and  bowels,  must,  after  eating  for  some  time,  be  saturated 
with  alimentary  particles,  those  that  are  now  applied  will  scarce 
make  any  impressiotf  for  want  of  a  sufficieot  attraction. 

Secondly,  Such  as  ore  attracted  cannot  make  any  considerable 
difference  of  vibrations,  because  the  vibrations  which  they  are 
qoalified  to  excite,  do  already  take  place.  And  these  two  re- 
marks, put  together,  shew,  that  a  person  may  relish  a  second 
kind  of  food  after  being  satiated  with  a  first. 

Thirdly,  The  actions  of  masticatioD,  deglutition,  and  digestion, 
exhaust  the  neighbouring  glands  and  glandular  receptacles  of 
their  liquids,  and  the  neignbouring  muscular  fibres  of  their  ready 
power  of  contracting :  these  parts  are  therefore  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  a  pleasurable  state,  or  only  in  a  low  degree. 

Fourthly,  Abstinence  reverses  all  these  steps ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  perpetual  affusion,  dilution,  and  ablution  of  the  saliva 
has  a  considerable  share.     And  thus  after  a  proper  interval  the 

Tns  return  to  a  state  of  great  sensibility  and  irritability. 
ifthly,  Bitters  and  acids  exhibited  in  a  moderate  d^ree  seem 
gently  to  increase  the  vibratory  motions,  and  raise  them  before 
the  due  time  to  the  d^ree  that  corresponds  to  hunger.  A  small 
quantity  of  food  has  the  same  effect,  also  agreeable  motions  of 
tnind,  firesh  air,  exercise,  and  many  other  things.  But  if  the 
hitters,  acids,  &c.  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  degree,  they 
occasion  pain  or  sickness,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  doctrine 
of  vibrations,  as  laid  down  in  these  papers. 

Sixthly,  In  fevers,  the  mouth, /oiices,  eetophagia,  and  stomach, 
are  hot,  dry,  inflamed,  and  incnisted.  They  are  therefore  pre- 
occupied by  vibrations  of  a  kind  quite  different  from  those  which 
attend  hunger,  and  therefore  exclude  this  state. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  the  sensation  of 
hanger  is  a  guide  and  guard  to  the  oigatis  of  digestion  in  a  still 
more  eminent  degree,  than  the  tastes  of  the  several  aliments. 
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Prop.  XLI. — To  examine  hoafar  the  Phenomena  of  Thint  an 
agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Vibratiotu, 

Thirst  is  opposite  to  hanger,  and  is  a  general  attendant  upon 
fevers.  It  foUons  also,  in  an  evident  manner,  from  all  conside- 
rable degrees  <^  heat  in  the/<iuc«.  The  nerves  therefore  of  the 
mouth, /auc«i,  oaophaaut,  and  stomach,  are,  during  thirst,  pre- 
occupied bj  disaffreeaole  vibrations,  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
as  above  observed.  And  as  the  pleasures  of  taste  ma;  be  said  to 
resemble  those  of  titaUation,  so  thirst  seems  allied  to  itching. 

It  is  agreeable  to  this  account  of  thirst,  that  liquors  actuallj 
cold  afibrd  immediate  relief;  also  that  warm  dilnents,  which 
soften  the  parts,  and  wash  off  acrimonious  particles,  do  it  after 
some  time.  As  the  cause  of  thirst  is  of  a  pe[Tnanent  nature  in 
fevers,  it  must  return  again  and  again,  till  Uie  fever  be  removed. 
Gentle  adds  yield  a  pleasure  in  tmnt,  which  seems  to  correspond 
to  that  which  scratching  excites,  in  parts  that  itch  previously. 

Prof.  XLII. — To  examine  hotcfar  the  Chawei  generally  made 
in  the  Tatte,  in  patting  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age,  are  agreeable 
to  the  Doctrines  of  Vibratiom  aTid  Attociation. 

Some  of  these  changes  are. 

That  sweets  gener^y  grow  less  and  less  i^eeable,  and  som^ 
times  even  disagreeable,  or  nauseous  at  last. 

That  astringent,  acid,  and  spirituous  liquids,  which  displease 
at  first,  afterwards  become  highly  grateful. 

That  even  bitters  and  acrids  first  lose  their  offensive  qualities, 
and  after  a  sufficient  repetitioQ  give  a  relish  to  our  aliment. 

And  that  many  particular  foods  and  medicines  become  either 
extremely  pleasant  or  disgusting,  from  associations,  with  fashion, 
joy,  hope  of  advantage,  hunger,  the  pleasures  of  cheerful  conver- 
sation, &c.  or  with  sickness,  vomitings,  gripings,  fear,  sorrow,  &c 

Now,  in  order  to  account  for  these  changes,  we  may  conuder 
the  following  things. 

First,  That  the  organs  become  less  and  less  sensible  by  age, 
from  the  growing  callosity  and  rigidity  of  all  the  parts  of  animal 
bodies.  The  pleasant  savours  may  therefore  be  expected  to  be- 
come less  pleasant,  and  the  moderately  disagreeable  ones  to  fall 
down  witlua  the  limits  of  pleasure,  upon  this  account. 

Secondly,  The  disposition  to  vibrations  in  the  organ  and  coi^ 
responding  part  of  the  brain  must  also  receive  some  alteration  by 
the  frequent  repetition  of  impressions.  For  though  this  returns, 
at  a  proper  distance  from  each  meal,  to  its  former  state,  within 
an  indefinite  distance,  as  one  may  say,  yet  some  difierenoe  there 
probably  is,  upon  the  whole,  which  in  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
amounts  te  a  perceptible  one.  However,  we  must  also  suppose 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  make  of  the  nervous  system  sets  some 
bounds  to  this  gradual  alteration  in  the  dispositioa  to  vibrate ; 
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dse  the  teste  would  be  much  more  v&riable  than  it  is,  and  coiw 
tmue  to  change  more  after  adult  age,  than  it  is  found  to  do  in 
tacL  It  may  perhaps  change  faster  in  the  use  of  a  high  diet 
than  of  a  low  one ;  which  would  be  an  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
the  cause  here  assigned. 

Hiidlj,  Hie  pleasant  and  painful  impressionB  which  pardcolar 
Jbods  aod  medicines  make  upon  the  stomach,  always  either  ac- 
companj  the  taste,  or  follow  it  in  a  short  time ;  and  by  this 
raMDs  an  association  is  formed,  whereby  the  direct  pleasantness 
or  tuuneousness  of  the  taste  is  enhanced,  if  the  impressions  upon 
tile  tengne  and  stomach  be  of  the  same  kind ;  or  diminished, 
■od  perhaps  overpowered,  and  even  converted  into  ite  opposite, 
if  they  be  of  different  kinds.  For  if  the  two  impresnons  A  and 
B,  rasde  upon  the  tongne  and  stomach  respectively,  be  repeated 
together  for  a  sufficient  numbeor  of  times,  b  will  always  attend 
J  upon  the  first  moment  of  its  being  made.  If  therefore  S  be 
of  tuch  a  magnitude  as  to  leave  a  trace  b  sufficiently  great,  the 
additioa  of  t^  trace  b  Xo  A,  the  impression  made  upon  the 
tongue,  may  produce  all  the  changes  in  it  above-mentioned,  ao 
cording  to  their  several  natures  and  proportions.  This  follows 
frmn  the  doctrine  of  association,  as  it  takes  place  in  general;  bat 
liere  the  &ee  propagation  of  vibrations  from  the  stomach  to  the 
mouth,  along  the  lur&ce  of  the  membranes,  adds  a  particular 
&rce.  In  like  manner  a  disagreeable  taste,  by  being  often  mixed 
with  a  pleaaant  one,  may  at  last  become  pleasant  alone,  and  t>ice 
vend :  hunger  and  satiety  may  also,  by  being  joined  with  par- 
ticnlar  tastes,  contribute  greatly  to  augment  or  abate  their  reUsh. 
And  I  believe  it  is  by  the  methods  of  this  third  kind,  that  the 
chief  and  most  usual  changes  in  the  taste  are  made. 

Fourthly,  The  changes  which  are  made  by  associations  with 
mental  pleasures  and  pains,  or  bodily  ones  not  belonging  to  this 
(»gan,  as  with  fine  GcHours,  music,  &c.  receive  a  Uke  explication 
at  the  lasUmentioned  instances  of  associations.  Here  the  plea- 
lore  excited  in  the  eye  or  ear  overrules  the  taste  at  first :  after- 
wards we  may  suppose  the  organ  to  be  so  altered  by  degrees,  in 
nq)ect  of  the  disagreeable  taste,  firom  its  fi;equent  impression,  or 
other  cause,  as  to  nave  the  solution  of  continuity  no  longer  occ^ 
Boned  by  its  action.  It  is  probable  also,  that  the  evanescent 
pleasures  of  sight  and  hearing,  at  least  pleaaant  vibrations  in  the 
psrts  of  the  brain  corresponding  to  these  two  organs,  accompany 
these  tastes  ever  afterwuds. 

It  nay  be  observed  here,  that  the  desire  (tf  particular  foods 
and  liquors  is  much  more  influenced  by  the  associated  circum- 
stances, than  their  tastes,  it  being  verr  common  for  these  circum- 
stances, particularly  the  ngfat  or  smell  of  Uie  food  or  liquor,  to 
jsevsil  against  men's  better  judgment,  directing  them  to  forbear, 
and  warning  them  of  the  mischiefe  likely  to  arise  from  self- 
indulgence. 
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Prof.  XLIII. — To  examine  how  far  the  Longings  of  pregnant 
Women  are  agreeable  to  the  Doclrinet  of  Vibratioru  and 
Juociatiott. 

Here  we  must  lay  dorni  previously,  that  the  uterus  is  in  a 
state  of  distention  duriof  pregnancy;  and  that  it  propagates  wyra- 
pathetic  influences  by  means  of  nervous  communications  to  tlie 
stomach,  so  as  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  great  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility.    All  this  wilt  be  easily  acknowledged. 

It  follows  therefore,  since  the  limits  of  pleasure  and  pain  are 
condguouB,  that  the  stomach  during  pregnancy  may  at  some 
times  have  an  e^er  appetite  for  food,  as  well  as  a  nausea  at 
others;  that  this  appetite  may  be  the  more  eager,  because  it 
borders  upon  a  nausea ;  and  that  it  will  no  more  answer  to  the 
usual  exigencies  and  circumstances  of  the  body,  than  the  nausea 
does.  The  same  eager  appetite  will  bring  up  the  ideas  of  Tarioiis 
altmenta  &om  prior  associations ;  and  if  a  new  association  of  it, 
when  particularly  eager,  happen  to  be  made  with  this  or  that 
food  or  liquor,  the  synpatnetic  eager  appetite  will  ever  after 
bring  in  the  idea  of  that  food  or  liquor,  and  adhere  inseparably 
to  it.  The  same  eager  appetite  may  also  be  transferred  upon 
something  that  is  not  properly  a  food,  from  ite  exorbitant  nature, 
prior  nauseas  in  respect  of  common  food,  and  accidental  joint 
appearance.  And,  upon  the  whole,  the  usual  circumstances 
attending  the  longings  of  pregnant  women  are  deducibte  from 
association,  and  are  as  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  as 
to  any  other  yet  proposed ;  or  even  more  so. 

It  may  illustrate  this  account  to  observe,  that  in  the  usual 
cases  of  melancholy  madness,  an  uneasy  state  seems  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  white  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  by  the 
d^eneration  of  the  humours,  or  other  such-like  mechanical  cause, 
which  carries  the  vibrations  within  the  limits  of  pain,  and  raises 
an  inflammation  rat  generis  in  the  infiDitesimaf  vessels  of  the 
medullary  substance ;  that  ideas  of  objects  of  fear,  sorrow,  &c 
are  raised,  in  consequence  of  this,  by  means  of  prior  associations; 
and  that  after  some  time,  some  one  of  these,  by  happening  to  be  . 
presented  oftener  than  the  rest,  by  &Uing  more  in  with  the  bodily 
indisposition,  &c.  overpowers  all  the  rest,  excites  and  is  excited 
by  the  bodily  state  of  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  till  at  last  the  penon 
becomes  quite  irrational  in  respect  of  this  one  idea,  and  its  imme- 
diate and  close  associates,  however  rational  he  may  be  in  other 
respects.  And  a  like  account  may  be  given  of  the  violent  parti- 
cular desire  towards  a  person  of  a  di&rent  sex,  where  this  deure 
rests  chiefly  in  the  sensual  gratification,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
person.  And  all  these  three  instances  seem  to  me  to  favour  the 
doctrine  of  vibratJons  «  little,  as  well  as  that  of  association  very 
much. 
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Peop.  XLIV. — To  expiam  in  what  Manner,  and  to  whatDegree, 
pieataat  and  unpleatant  Tattei  contribute,  according  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Auociation,  to  form  our  intellectual  Pleaturet  and     ' 
Paint, 

The  pleasurea  of  the  taste,  conndered  aa  extending  itself  from 
the  mouth  througli  the  whole  alimentary  duct,  are  very  conai- 
deiable,  and  frequently  repeated;  they  miut  therefore  be  one 
chief  meonS)  by  which  pleasurable  states  are  introduced  into  the 
bnin,  and  neirous  system.  These  pleasurable  states  must,  after 
Ntne  time,  leave  miniatures  of  themselves,  sufficiently  strong  to 
be  called  up  upon  slight  occasions,  viz.  from  a  variety  of  assoda- 
tioDs  with  the  common  visible  and  audible  objects,  and  to  illumi- 
nate these,  and  their  ideas.  Wben  groups  of  these  miniatures 
bare  been  long  and  closely  connected  with  particular  objects, 
tliey  coalesce  into  one  complex  idea,  appearing,  however,  to  be 
a  ample  one;  and  so  begin  to  be  transferred  upon  other  objects, 
lod  even  upon  tastes  back  again,  and  so  on  without  limits.  And 
from  this  way  of  reasoning  it  may  now  appear,  that  a  great  part 
of  OUT  intellectual  pleasures  are  ultimately  dedudble  from  those 
of  taste ;  and  that  one  principal  final  cause  of  the  greatness  and 
coDstant  recurrency  of  these  pleasures,  from  our  first  infancy  to 
tbe  extremity  of  old  age,  is  to  introduce  and  keep  up  pleasurable 
states  in  the  brain,  and  to  connect  them  with  foreign  objects. 

The  social  pleasures  seem,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  be  derived 
&om  this  source ;  since  it  has  been  customary  in  all  ages  and 
natiotu,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  necessary,  that  we  should  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  taste  in  conjunction  with  our  relatives,  friends,  and 
ndghbours. 

Id  hke  manner  nanseoos  tastes,  and  painful  impressions  upon 
the  alimentary  duct,  give  rise  and  strength  to  mental  pains.  The 
most  common  of  these  painful  impressions  is  that  from  excess, 
and  the  consequent  indigestion.  This  excites  and  supports  those 
uneasy  states,  which  attend  upon  melancholy,  fear,  and  sorrow. 

It  sppeara  also  to  me,  that  these  states  are  introduced,  in  a 
great  degree,  during  sleep,  dnring  the  frightfril  dreams,  agita- 
tions, and  oppressions,  that  excess  in  diet  occasions  in  the  night. 
These  dreams  and  disorders  are  ofren  foi^otten  ;  hut  the  uneasy 
states  of  body,  which  then  happen,  leave  vestiges  of  them- 
fleWea,  which  increase  in  number  and  strength  every  day  from 
the  continuance  of  the  cause,  till  at  last  they  are  ready  to  be 
(»lled  up  in  crowds  upon  alight  occasions,  and  the  unhappy 
penon  is  unexpectedly,  and  at  once,  as  tt  were,  seized  with  a 
great  d^ree  of  the  hypochondriac  distemper,  the  obvious  cause 
appearing  no  ways  proportionable  to  the  effect.  And  thus  it 
ittsy  appear,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  great  reciprocal  influence 
between  the  mind  and  alimentary  duct,  agreeanly  to  common 
observation ;  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  very  ia^  number 
of  nerves  distributed  there. 
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Pbop.  XLY.  —  7b  gim  «■  ^ocumU  of  the  Idea*  generated  bg 
Ike  ttmral  Tntm. 

As  the  pleasures  of  taste  are  in  general  greator  thaa  tboae  of 
feeling,  and  the  pains  in  general  less,  it  follows  that  the  ideas 
which  are  affixed  to  the  several  woiiis  expressing  the  several 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  tastes,  will  be  of  a  middle  nature  in 
respect  of  the  ideas  generated  by  tangible  impressions;  and  lie 
between  the  ideas  of  the  pains  of  feeling,  and  those  of  its 
Measures. 

Agreeably  to  this,  it  seems  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible, 
to  excite  a  genuine  vivid  miniature  of  an  add,  sweet,  salt,  or 
bitter  taste,  by  the  mere  &rce  of  imagination.  However,  the 
vibrations  peculiar  to  each  of  these  leave  such  vestiges  of  Uiem- 
selves,  such  an  e£bct  in  the  tongue,  and  corresponding  parts  of 
the  brain,  as,  upon  tasting  the  qualities  themselves,  at  once  to 
bring  up  the  names  whereby  they  are  expressed,  with  many 
other  associated  circumstances,  particularly  the  visible  appear- 
ances of  the  bodies  endued  with  these  qualities.  And  these 
vestiges  may  be  called  ideas.  Analogy  leads  us  also  to  conclude, 
as  before  observed  under  feeling,  Uutt  some  &int  vestiges  or 
ideas  must  be  raised  in  the  parts  of  the  brain  correspon&ig  to 
the  tongue,  upon  the  mere  passage  of  each  word,  that  expresses 
a  remarkable  taste,  over  the  ear.  And,  when  the  imagination  is 
assisted  by  the  actual  sight  or  smell  of  a  highly  grateful  food,  we 
seem  able  to  raise  an  idea  of  a  perceptible  magnitude.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  manifest  effect  exerted  upon  the  mouth,  and  its 
glands,  in  such  cases. 

The  sight  of  what  we  eat  or  drink  seems  also,  in  several 
instances,  to  enable  us  to  judge  more  accnrately  of  the  taste  and 
flavour ;  which  ought  to  be  effected,  according  to  this  theory,  by 
ruining  small  ideas  of  the  taste  and  flavour,  and  magnifnng  the 
real  impression  in  consequence  thereof.  For  an  actuiu  impteaa<m 
must  excite  vibrations  considerably  difierent,  according  to  the 
difference  in  the  previous  ones ;  and  where  the  previous  ones 
are  of  the  same  kind  with  those  impressed,  the  last  most  be 
magnified. 

Prop.  XLVI. — To  ea^lain  the  automatus  Motion*,  which  arite 
from  the  Impretiiom  made  on  the  Organ  of  Tatte. 

Thk  motions  dependent  on  the  sensations  of  the  toi^e,  and 
alimentary  duct,  may  be  thus  enumerated :  suction,  masticatioi), 
deglutition,  the  distortion  of  the  mouth  and  face  in  consequMice 
of  nauseous  tastes,  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomacn  and 
bowels,  vomiting,  ructut,  hiccough,  spasms,  and  violent  motiims 
in  the  bowels,  the  motions  which  empty  the  oeighbouring  glands, 
and  the  expuluon  of  the  ftscet. 

First,  then.  Suction  in  new-born  children  appears  to  depMid 
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chiefljr  on  tbe  tetwiUons  of  the  tipa  and  tongue.  I  iaj  cU^^ 
because  some  predisposition  thereto  may  be  generated  in  utgr% 
or  othenrise  impressed,  and  the  great  aptness  of  new-bora  children 
in  sucking  seenn  to  feTotir  this.  However,  when  we  consider, 
that  the  impressions  of  the  cold  air  upon  the  lips  and  mouth  in  its 
psnage  to  the  hmgs,  of  the  nipple  upon  the  lips,  and  of  tbe  milk 
upon  the  tongnc,  ought  to  excite  motions  in  the  neighbouring 
muades  t^  the  lips,  and  lower  jaw ;  that  the  mottcms  which  concur 
to  the  action  of  suction,  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
these  causes ;  and  even  that  the  motions  of  the  head  and  neck) 
by  which  tbe  child  indicates  tbe  want  of  a  breast,  may  flow  from 
the  great  sensibili^  and  irritabibtj  of  these  parts,  when  the 
cMd  is  hungry ;  a  presumption  arises,  that  tbe  whole  action  of 
isction,  with  fdl  its  drcumstanoes,  is  escited  by  the  impressions 
mechanically  or  automatically;  and  that  by  the  running  of 
Tibiations  from  the  sensory  nerves  into  the  neighbouring  motoiy 
ocei. 

Secondly,  The  first  rudiments  of  the  action  of  mastication  are 
derived  from  that  of  suction,  Le.  from  the  alternate  motion  of 
tbe  lower  jaw  necessary  to  squeeze  oat  the  milk.  Afrer  this 
ic6aa  has  been  excited  for  some  time  by  the  taste  of  the  milk,  it 
will  return  with  sufficient  facili^  from  the  impressions  made  by 
vM  food ;  and  the  same  impressions  may  excite  other  motions 
in  tbe  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks,  viz.  those  which  concur 
to  make  the  action  of  mastication  in  its  imperfect  and  automatic 
state. 

Thirdly,  It  may  appear  in  like  manner,  that  the  pleasurable 
imjvessions  of  the  nulk  upon  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  fauou,  of 
new^bom  children,  may  excite  those  motions  of  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue,  o»  htfoidet,  soft  palate,  and  fmteet,  which  make  the 
action  of  deglutition;  and  consequently,  that  this  is  dedudble 
frtm  Bensation  automatically. 

It  confirms  this  position,  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  these 
papen,  the  soft  palate  ought  to  be  drawn  down  by  the  impres- 
■iona  made  on  the  tcmgue  and  month,  not  dra¥m  up ;  since  this 
bit  would  be  to  suppose  the  sensory  vibrattons  to  pass  over 
muscles  that  are  near,  and  run  to  those  at  a  distance,  which  is 
abtard.  For  Albinus  has  proved,  both  from  anatomy,  and  the 
observation  of  the  fret,  that  the  soft  palate  is  drawn  down  in 
swallowing ;  not  up,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave. 

It  confirms  it  also,  that  nauseous  liquids  are  immediately  and 
mechanically  rejected  by  young  children ;  the  impressions  arising 
from  them  producing  such  a  contraction  as  shuts  the  passage. 

It  confirms  it  still  fiuther,  that  young  children  do  not  swallow 
(heir  talma.  For  this  makes  no  impression  sufficient  to  generate 
the  action  of  deglutition  in  an  automatic  way. 

We  may  conjecture  here,  that  the  common  vibrations,  ex- 
cited in  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  faucet,  grow  particularly 
strong  at  the  tip  of  the  frnda;  and  that  a  greater  power  u 
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contraction  is  traasmitted  to  the  neighbouring  muscles  upon  this 
account. 

Fourth];,  It  may  be  observed,  that  nauseous  tastes  distort  the 
mouth  and  face  automadcally,  not  only  la  young  children,  but 
even  in  adults.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  pleasant  ones  ought 
to  have  a  leas  e£Eect,  of  the  same  kind ;  as  they  seem  to  have. 
And  I  conjecture,  that  the  distortions  of  the  lace,  which  attend 
grief,  also  the  gentle,  smiling  motions,  which  attend  joy,  are,  in 
part,  deducible  from  this  source. 

I  conjecture  also,  that  the  rinu  tardonita,  and  the  tendency 
to  laughter,  which  some  persons  observe  in  themselves  in  goin^ 
to  sleep,  have  a  relation  to  the  fore-mentioned  motions  of  the 
face.  As  the  muscles  here  conudered  are,  in  great  measure, 
cutaneous,  they  will,  on  this  account,  be  more  subject  to  vibra- 
tions excited  in  the  mouth,  or  which  run  up  to  it  from  the 
stomach. 

Fifthly,  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  impressions,  which 
the  aliment  and  feecet  make  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels,  naay 
excite  the  peristaltic  motion  in  their  muscular  coats.  It  only 
remains  to  shew,  why  this  should  tend  downwards.  Now,  for 
this,  we  may  assign  the  following  reasons.  First,  that  the  action 
of  swallowing  determines  that  of  the  stomach  to  move  the  same  ' 
way  with  itself,  *.  e.  downwards  j  and  that  this  determination 
may,  in  common  cases,  carry  its  influence  as  far  as  the  great  ^uts. 
Secondly,  that  the  contraction  of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach 
may  stop  the  waves  that  sometimes  come  upwards  in  the  stomach, 
and  return  them  back,  so  as  to  force  open  the  pylorui  where  that 
is  less  contracted;  as  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  ptfhrua  is 
more  contracted  than  the  upper  orifice,  the  motion  of  the  stontach 
is  inverted,  and  there  arises  a  disposition  to  rttctta  or  vomiting. 
Thirdly,  that  when  waves  ascend  in  the  lower  bowels,  a  geude 
contraction  in  the  pt/lona  may  be  sufficient  to  stop  and  return 
them.  Fourthly,  that  one  principal  use  of  the  cacum,  and  i^>pen- 
dicula  vermiformu,  which  last  is  an  extreme  and  pointed  p«rt, 
seems  to  be,  to  return  the  waves,  which  the  constriction  of  the 
oflus  may  send  upwards.  And  the  effects  of  glyaters  and  suf^KMi- 
tories  in  procuring  stools,  t.  e.  in  putting  the  whole  colon  into 
motion,  f^ree  well  with  this  use  of  the  cteemn,  and  appendieula 
vermifomu.  It  agrees  also  vrith  all  the  reasoning  of  this  para- 
graph, that  when  a  stoppage  is  made  any  where  in  the  bowels  by 
an  inflammation,  spasm,  strangulation  from  a  rupture,  8a,  the 
peristaltic  motion  is  inverted.  | 

I  have  been  informed,  that  in  a  person  who  had  some  inches  of  : 
the  ilium  hanging  out  of  his  body,  so  that  the  peristaltic  motion  ' 
might  be  viewed,  the  least  touch  of  a  foreign  body  would  atop 
this  motion  at  once.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  when  rabbits  are 
opened  alive,  the  peristaltic  motion  does  not  take  place  till  after 
some  time,  dm.  because  the  handling  of  the  bowels  has  checked  it. 
May  we  not  hence  suspect,  that  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat 
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of  t}ie  bowels  are  contracted  by  an  electrical  virtue,  which  passes 
off,  and  diaappean  for  &  time,  upon  the  touch  of  non-electrics  t 
Or  may  we  suppose,  that  such  touches  stop  subtle  vibrations  in 
the  tnutll  parts  of  the  fibres  t 

Sixthly,  Since  vomitiog  Is  excited  by  disagreeable  and  painful 
impressioDB  in  the  stomach,  and  requires  the  contractioa  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  abdominal  muscles,  it  agrees  well  with  the  notion, 
that  sensory  vibratioDs  run  into  the  neighbouring  muscles  for  con- 
tractiDg  them.  I  suppose  also,  that  both  orifices  of  the  stomach 
are  strongly  contracted,  previously  to  vomiting ;  and  that  the 
upper  or^ce,  being  most  sensible,  is  contracted  most  strongly. 
Hence  its  power  of  contraction  may  be  soon  exhausted,  and  con- 
lequently  it  may  open  of  itself  in  the  action  of  vomiting.  How- 
ever, it  may,  in  some  cases,  require  to  be  forced  open  by  the 
nperior  action  of  the  diaphr^igm,  and  abdominal  muscles.  Almost 
all  great  pains  and  disorders  in  the  lower  belly  occasion  vomiting ; 
which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  notion. 

The  nose  itches,  the  mouth  flows  with  water,  the  lower  lip 
trembles,  both  are  pale,  and  the  person  yawnis,  previously  to 
vomitiiig,  in  many  cases;  all  which  things  favour  the  notion  of 
nbiations  running  freely  along  the  surfaces  of  membranes. 

SiKita,  or  the  expulsion  of  wind  from  the  stomach,  is  nearly 
related  to  vomitinff,  differing  rather  in  degree  than  kind.  Its 
uiiubleness  therefore  to  the  theory  of  these  papers  must  be 
judged  of  from  what  has  been  advanced  concerning  vomiting. 

The  hiccough  is  also  related  to  vomiting.  It  is  supposed  to 
proceed  from  an  irritation  at  the  upper  onfice  of  the  stomach, 
csnnng  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to  pull 
down  the  pharynx  and  larynx  after  iL  May  it  not  rather  be  a 
Biidden  contraction  of  the  inferior  or  small  muscle  of  the  diaphr^pn 
only?  This  is  particularly  near  the  supposed  seat  of  irritation } 
and  upon  this  supposition,  sneezing,  surprise,  and  all  other 
methods  of  making  the  whole  diaphragm  act  together  strongly, 
would  remove  it,  as  is  observed  in  &ct. 

Seventhly,  Permanent  spasms,  and  violent  motions,  in  the 
bowels,  arise  in  consequence  of  uneasy  and  painfiil  impressions 
there  from  indigested  aliment,  acrid  ftscei,  irritating  purges, 
ptmms,  &c.  They  are  generally  attended  with  the  fermentation 
of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  the  consequent  generation  of 
air;  which,  when  confined  by  a  spasm  on  each  hand,  distends 
the  intermediate  part  of  the  bowel  often  to  an  excessive  degree, 
cauaing  a  proportional  degree  of  painful  vibrations.  If  we  suppose 
these  vibrations  to  check  themselves  all  at  once,  by  occasioning  a 
sudden  contraction  in  the  afiected  membrane,  they  may  be  pro^ 
psgated  over  the  whole  nervous  system  instantaneously,  and  give 
rise  to  the  convulsion-fits,  which  happen  to  young  children  from 
gripes,  and  distention  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  adults, 
from  poisons,  &c  This  is  upon  supposition,  that  neither  spasm 
gives  way :  for,  if  either  does,  the  pain  goes  off,  for  a  time  at 
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least,  without  farther  31  wmptoms.  S*^  piuiis  in  the  bowels 
resemble  those  in  the  bUoEtw,  when  the  dttrmor  and  tpMncUr 
aie  both  coatracted  violently  at  ^ua  same  time,  b;  the  irritation 
of  a  stone.  The  stomach,  the  gall-bhdder,  and  rwatmn,  all  seem 
capable  of  like  contractions  in  muscular  fibres,  that  have  opponte 
actions.  Thecauiesof  all  these  spasms  and  notions  are  evidentl; 
the  impressions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  cticuiMtaaoes 
aie,  at  first  ught,  agreeable  to  the  theory  of  these  paptit. 

Eighthly,  The  glands  belonging  to  the  mouth,  and  aliraeatszy 
duct,  appear  to  me  to  be  emptied,  not  only  by  the  compression, 
which  Ute  neighbouring  muscles  and  muscular  fibres  make  upon 
them,  but  also  by  the  sensory  vibrations  which  mn  np  their 
excretory  ducts,  into  the  foUtctUi,  and  receptacles  where  there 
are  such,  and  even  into  the  secretory  ducts;  bv  which  the  peri- 
staltic motion  of  all  these  is  increased,  to  as  both  to  receive  mora 
freely  fixim  the  blood  during  their  state  of  idaxation,  and  to 
squeeze  more  strongly  through  the  excretory  ducts  during  their 
state  of  contraction.  Thus  tobacco,  pyrethmim,  and  other  acrids, 
solicit  a  profuse  discharge  bota  the  salival  g^nds,  by  being  barely 
kept  in  uie  mouth,  i.  a.  though  the  nei^bouring  muscles  do  not 
squeeze  the  glands  by  the  action  of  mastication.  Thus  likewise 
vomits  and  purges  increase  both  the  secretions  of  all  the  glands 
of  the  intestines,  and  those  of  the  liver  and  pancreat.  It  may 
be  also,  that  the  vibratiDns  which  mn  up  the  gall-dact  are  some- 
times 80  strong  sa  to  occasion  a  spasm  there;  in  which  case,  if 
the  patient  vomit  at  the  same  time,  a  symptomatic  and  temporal^ 
jaundice  may  follow. 

Ninthly,  The  expulsion  of  the  fiecu  in  new>bom  children  is 
perfectly  automatic,  and  seems  to  foUow  even  from  very  gentle 
compressions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  when  the  rtetum  is  fall, 
inasmuch  as  the  ipkincter  ani  has  in  them  scarce  any  fiirce.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  expulsion  of  the  urine,  the  tphincter 
vetica  beii^  also  very  weak  in  new-bom  children.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  least  irritation  from  fulness  or  acrimony  in  the 
rectum  or  bladder  throws  the  abdominal  muscles  into  contraction 
in  young  children,  both  on  account  of  the  extreme  sensibility 
and  irritability  of  their  whole  nervous  systems,  and  because  they 
have,  as  yet,  no  associated  influences  over  the  muscles  of  the 
ahdomen,  whereby  to  restrain  their  contractions. 

As  the  sphincters  of  the  rectam  and  bladder  gain  strength, 
more  force  is  required  to  expel  the  facet  and  urine.  However, 
it  appears,!  ^^t  these  muscles  nsu^y  exhaust  themselves,  pn- 
viously  to  the  instant  of  expuluon,  thus  giving  free  scope  to  uieir 
antagonists.  For,  according  to  theory,  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tracted sooner  and  stronger  than  their  antagonists,  as  being  nearer 
to  the  seat  of  irritation. 

The  actions  of  vomiting,  and  expulsion  of  the  facet,  are  very 
nearly  related  to  one  another  in  their  automatic  state.  However, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  an  irritation  in  the  stomach  [^odocea  only  a 
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gentle  contractioa  in  the  tphineUr  ant,  viz.  such  a  one  as  does 
not  esluuat  its  power,  and  which  therefore  tends  to  confine  the 
ffeea.  In  like  manner,  an  irritation  in  the  rectttm  ma;  gently 
cmtract  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  deserves  notice 
beie,  that  the  iphineter  am  lies  out  of  the  perUoiuevm ,-  and  con- 
Kqoently,  that  vibratioia  cannot  run  from  it  to  the  orifice  of  the 
stcmach  along  the  peritorueum,  nor  vice  vend.  The  same  obeer- 
ntioQ  holds  in  respect  of  the  ipkincUr  of  the  bladder. 

The  (drcumstances  attending  the  exclusion  of  tbefeetiu,  which 
contiQuea  automatic  perfectly  or  nearly,  may  be  much  illustrated 
by  what  is  here  delivered  conceroing  the  expulsion  of  the  Jisces. 

Prop.  XL VII. — To  explain  the  Manner  and  Degree  in  which 
fAe  automatic  Aetioni,  mentioned  under  the  latt  Propotition, 
are  itifluenced  by  voiantaTi/  and  lemi^okmtari/  Potoert, 
When  young  children  continue  to  suck,  or  masticate  a  taste- 
len  body  put  between  their  lips,  or  into  Uieir .  mouths*  we  may 
omceive,  that  the  actions  of  suctitm  and  masticaUon  b^in  to 
psts  from  their  automatic  towards  their  voluntary  state.  Drink- 
ing out  of  a  vessel,  BO  as  to  draw  up  the  liquid,  is  learnt,  in  part, 
from  nckiug  the  breast,  in  most  cases ;  out  it  may  be  learnt 
without,  as  is  evident  in  those  children  that  are  dry-nursed. 
Haatication,  when  it  approaches  to  a  perfect  state  in  children,  is 
chiefly  voluntary,  the  £nt  rudiments  receiving  perpetual  changes, 
u  ai  to  fall  in  more  and  more  with  pleasure  and  convenience. 
See  Prop.  XXIL  Cor.  I.  In  adulta,  both  suction  and  masdca- 
tira  follow  the  command  of  the  will  with  entire  readiness  and 
&eililv.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  effected  has  been  already 
exdamed  in  treating  of  the  voluntary  power  of  grasping. 

Deglutition  of  insipid  liquors  becomes  voluntary  early.  But 
it  is  difficult  even  for  some  adults,  to  swallow  pills  and  boluses, 
titovgh  tasteless;  and  very  nauseous  liquids  are  sometimes 
Kjeeted  by  them  automaUca%,  as  well  as  by  young  cbildren. 
Im  acdon  of  deglutition  affords  manifest  evidences  of  the 
gndoal  tranntion  of  automatic  modona  into  voluntary  ones,  as 
veil  as  of  voluntary  ones  into  such  as  are  secondarily  automatic 
For,  in  commui  cases,  we  swallow  without  the  least  express 
btendon. 

When  the  face  of  a  child  or  adult  is  distorted  upon  the  sight 
of  a  nauseous  medidne,  which  has  before  produced  distortions 
iQbHnadcaUy,  f.  e.  fixtm  the  impressions  made  on  the  mouth  and 
favca,  we  see  an  evident  instance  of  the  power  of  associated 
circonutances ;  and  may  have  the  conception  of  voluntary 
powers,  derived  from  a  succession  of  such  associations,  made  easy 
to  the  imagination. 

The  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  remains 
ntomatic  to  the  last,  depending  partly  on  the  vibrations  descend- 
ing &om  the  Wain,  piutly  on  the   impressions  made  on   the 
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villous  coat  It  cannot  depend  on  associated  circumstances  io  its 
common  state,  because,  being  perpetual,  it  is  equally  associated 
witb  every  thing,  i.  e.  particularly  so  with  nothing.  However, 
as  grateful  aliments  increase  it,  the  sight  of  tbem  may  do  ibe 
same  by  association.  Could  we  see  our  stomachs  and  bowels,  it 
is  probable,  that  we  should  get  some  degree  of  voluntaiy  povei 
over  them. 

Vomiting  is  sometimes,  and  a  nausea  often,  excited  by  asso- 
dated  circumstances ;  and  there  have  been  instances  of  penons 
who  could  vomit  at  pleasure  by  first  introducing  some  of  these. 
But,  I  suppose,  this  action  never  follows  the  mere  command  o{ 
the  will,  without  the  intervention  of  some  strong  associalcd 
circumstance.  We  have,  in  like  manner,  a  semi-voluntary  power 
of  restraining  vomiting,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  means  of  ideas  of 
decency,  shame,  fear,  &c. 

Some  persona  have  a  power  of  expelling  flatulencies  from  the 
stomach  in  a  manner  which  is  almost  voluntary;  and  iamj 
imitate  an  automatic  hiccough  very  exactly.  It  facilitates  thne 
powers,  that  both  the  motions  here  considered  are  very  frequent 
eapeci^y  during  childhood.  Those  who  can  hiccough  volun- 
tarily, attain  to  it  by  repeated  trials,  as  in  other  cases  of  voluntary 
actions. 

The  spasms,  and  violent  motions  of  the  bowels,  cannot  be 
expected  to  become  voluntary.  They  do,  however,  seem  to 
return  In  many  cases,  from  less  and  less  bodily  causes  per- 
petually, on  account  of  associated  circumstances,  as  has  been 
already  remarked. 

In  like  manner,  the  vibrations  which  run  up  the  excretoTj 
ducts  of  the  glands,  must  be  supposed  to  remain  totally  under 
the  influence  of  their  original  causes;  unless  we  except  the 
contraction  of  the  gall-duct,  which  happens  sometimes  in  violent 
fits  of  anger.  This  may  perliaps  arise  from  vibrations  excited 
by  associated  circumstances. 

Both  the  power  of  expelling  the  facet  and  urine,  and  that  of 
checking  this  expulsion,  are  under  the  influence  of  many  asso- 
ciated circumstances,  and  voluntary  to  a  considerable  decree. 
And  It  will  easily  appear,  from  the  principles  of  this  theory,  thst 
they  ought  to  be  so.  The  filling  the  chest  with  air  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  is  a  circumstance  which 
never  attends  these  actions  in  their  purely  automatic  state. 
Young  children  learn  it  by  the  same  steps  as  they  do  other 
methods  of  exerting  the  greatest  force,  and  to  the  greatest 
advantage.     See  Prop.  XXII.  Cor.  I. 

It  deserves  notice  here,  that  the  action  of  tbe  muscular  coat  of 
^e  stomach  and  intestines  is  far  less  subject  to  the  power  of  tbe 
will,  than  that  of  the  great  fleshy  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  The  efficient  cause  of  this  is  the  great  and  immediate 
dependence  which  the  action  of  the  muscular  coat  has  upon  the 
sensations  of  the  villous,  on  account  of  the  exquisiteness  of  these 
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setuadons,  their  coOBtont  recurrency,  and  the  contiguity  of  the 
coats.  And  there  is  a  perfect  agreement  of  the  final  cause 
with  the  efficient  here,  as  in  other  cases.  For  any  great  degree 
of  voluntary  power  over  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels 
would  much  disturb  the  digestion  of  the  Rliment,  as  those 
nerrons  persons  experience,  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  excep. 
tioDs  to  the  general  rule,  through  the  influence  of  associated 
cinmmstances. 
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Pbop.  XLVIII.— jTo  oMsiffn  the  Extent  of  the  Organ  of  Smell, 
and  to  explain  in  general  the  different  Powers  of  which  it  it 


Shell  may  be  disHnguished  into  two  sorts :  first,  that  exqui- 
site sensation,  which  odoriferous  bodies  impress  upon  the  nose  by 
means  of  alternate  inspiration.  This  is  smell,  in  the  peculiar  and 
most  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  and  it  resides  chiefly,  or  perhaps 
entirely,  in  that  part  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  invests 
the  cells  of  the  oua  tpongiosa.  Secondly,  that  sensation  or 
flavour,  which  most  kinds  of  aliment  and  medicines  impress  upon 
the  whole  pituitary  membrane  during  mastication,  and  just  ailer 
deg1utiti<»i.  And  this  last  makes  a  principal  part  of  the  pleasures 
and  pains  which  are  usually  referred  to  the  taste.  For  when  a 
person  has  a  cold,  t.  e.  when  the  pituitary  membrane  is  obstructed 
and  loaded  with  mucus,  meats  lose  their  agreeable  flavours ;  and 
the  tame  thing  happens  in  a.polyf>ut  narium. 

Besides  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  pituitary  membrane 
has  an  exquisite  sensibility,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  head  of 
feeling.  For  active  powders,  i.e.  sternutatories,  seem  to  irritate 
the  membrane  of  the  nose  in  the  same  way,  as  they  do  a  part  of 
the  skin  deprived  of  the  cuticle,  only  in  a  greater  degree,  and 
more  immediately.  And  thus  smells  themselves  may  be  referred 
to  the  head  of  feeling ;  since  strong  smells  are  often  observed  to 
occasion  sneezing. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  as  the  organ  of  feeling  passes 
inseosibly  into  that  of  taste,  so  the  organ  of  taste  does  into  that 
of  smell.  And  these  three  senses  have  a  much  greater  resam- 
blance  to  one  another,  than  any  of  them  has  to  the  sight,  or  to 
^e  hearing ;  or  than  the  sight  and  hearing  have  to  each  other. 
However,  the  oigan  of  feeling  is  distingui^ed  from  that  of  taste 
^J  its  being  covered  with  the  hard  cuticle,  and  the  organ  of  tasta 
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I 
from  that  of  stncJl  by  the  last's  being  extended  npoa  bones;  lo  ! 
at  to  be  much  more  sensible  and  irritable  upon  that  account 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  as  a  watery  fluid  is  the  proper  me»-  , 
ttruwoi  for  the  dissolution  of  sapid  particles,  and  conveyance  of  < 
their  tastes,  so  smells  seem  to  make  their  impressions  by  means  ! 
of  air-particles. 

Prop.  XLIX. — To  examine  how  far  the  general  Phawmena  iif 
Smell  are  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  VUtrationt. 

Herb  we  may  observe,  first,  that  since  the  smells  of  bodies 
difiuse  themselves  in  general  to  great  distances,  and  in  soqk 
cases  to  immense  ones,  the  odoriferous  particles  must  repel  each 
other;  and  consequently  be  easily  susceptible  of  vibratory  motions, 
for  the  same  reasons  as  the  particles  of  common  air,  or  those  of 
the  ntber.  We  may  even  suppose,  that  odoriferous  particles  are 
thrown  off  by  vibratory  motions  in  the  body  that  emits  them. 

May  noti  however,  the  odoriferous  particles  be  attracted  by 
the  body  which  emits  them,  after  they  have  receded  from  it  to  a 
certain  distance,  and  so  follow  it,  id  some  measure,  like  an 
atmosphere  ?  It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  small  or  no  diminu- 
tion  of  weight  in  odoriferous  bodies,  after  they  have  continoed 
to  emit  smells  for  a  lon^  time,  but  upon  some  such  suppositioa. 

Secondly,  Heat,  friction,  and  eifervescence,  are  all  very  apt  to 
excite  and  increase  smells;  and  have  all  a  connexion  with 
vibratory  motions  in  the  judgment  of  most  philosophers. 

Thirdly,  Since  beat  and  ftiction  excite  and  increase  smells, 
these  may  have  some  connexion  with  electricity ;  which  is  sup- 
posed by  many  philosophers  to  depend  upon  vibratory  motions. 
And  as  ur-particles  are  electric*  per  te,  tney  may  have,  on  this 
account,  a  peculiar  fitness  for  conveying  and  impressing  smells. 
May  not  aip-paiticles,  and  odoriferous  ones,  repel  each  other  f 

fourthly.  It  is  usnal,  when  we  desire  to  receive  a  smell  in  ftiU 
strength  and  perfection,  to  make  quick,  short,  alternate  inspita- 
tions  and  expirations.  This  corresponds  to  the  rubbing  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  upon  the  body  to  be  examined  by  fMltng,  i 
and  the  tongue  against  the  palate  in  tasting.  And  all  these 
three  actions  appear  to  be  some  presumption  in  &vour  of  the 
doctrine  of  vibrations. 

Fifthly,  The  greatness  and  quickness  of  the  effect  of  odoun 
npon  the  whole  nervous  system  seem  very  suitable  to  the 
doctrine  of  vibrations.  For  this  must  be  owing  to  the  ttane 
impression  of  some  motion,  there  not  being  time  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  particles  sufficient  for  the  effect  produced.  When  sweet 
smells  cause  a  sudden  faintness,  and  deuquiwrn  aninu,  they  may 
perhaps  agitate  the  whole  system  of  small  medullary  particles  so  \ 
much,  as  to  make  them  attract  each  other  with  sufficient  force  to  . 
stop  all  vibratory  motions;  just  as  has  been  observed  of  the  ! 
particles  of  muscular  and  membranous  fibres.     And  the  smells 
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to  which  a  person  has  an  aotipath;,  ma,j  bare  been  originally 
tweet,  or  lie  so  near  the  confines  of  pleasnre,  as  to  propa^te 
their  vibrationa  much  farther  than  original  foetids  can.  for 
these  seem  to  revive  from  faindng  hy  making  a  vigorous  impres- 
aoQ  on  the  nose,  which  jel  is  not  propagated  fieely  over  the 
whole  system ;  or,  if  it  be,  will  occasion  immediate  sickness  and 
feinting.  Foetids  in  this  resemble  other  pains,  which,  if  mode- 
rate, excite ;  if  very  violent,  overpower. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  such  fragrant  smells  as  a  person 
hai  an  antipathy  to,  are  disagreeable  to  him  in  the  highest 
d^ree,  and  that  upon  the  first  perception ;  also  that  the  smell 
of  those  foetids  which  revive,  as  oi  atafaetida,  spirit  of  hartshorn, 
ke.  is  agreeable  to  many;  I  answer,'  that  these  two  opposite 
changes  seent  to  arise  merely  from  association.  The  faiotness 
sad  revival,  attending  these  smells  respectively,  must,  by  associa- 
tioD,  transfer  the  vestiges  and  miniatures  of  themselves  upon  the 
first  perception  of  the  smells,  whose  associates  they  are. 

Sixthly,  It  is  agreeable  to  the  notion  of  vibrations,  that 
■piritaous  liquors  land  opium  should  produce  their  appropriated 
e&cU  by  smell,  as  well  as  by  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  as 
ibej  are  found  to  do  in  iacL  For,  if  these  effects  arise  from 
specific  vibrations,  the  mere  impression  of  small  active  particles 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  producing  them.  We  must, 
bowever,  suppose  that  the  exhalations  of  odoriferous  bodies  are 
imbibed  in  some  small  d^ree  l>y  the  absorbing  vessels  of  the 
iKMbrana  Mcfmsideriana,  We  might  shew  by  parity  of  reason, 
that  the  great  subtlety  of  odoriferoui  effluvia  favours  the  doctrine 
of  ribratioos. 

Though  odoriferous  particles  are  more  subtle  than  the  sapid 
mes,  yet  they  are  perhaps  grosser  than  the  rays  of  light  For 
the  smoke  of  a  tallow  candle  ceases  to  smell,  when  it  begins  to 
shine,  i.  e.  wken  it  is  more  attenuated  by  heat.  Since  therefore 
the  vibrations  from  heat  are  probably  smaller  than  those  &om 
light,  we  may  range  the  vibrations  of  the  medullary  substance  in 
the  following  order,  in  respect  of  subtlety ;  heat,  light,  smell, 
tastes,  tangible  impressions,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  from 
which  sound  arises.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  last 
may  excite  much  more  frequent  vibrations  in  the  auditory  nerve, 
than  those  of  tbe  sounding  Dody,  to  which  they  correspond ;  just 
u  the  vibrations  from  friction  are  much  more  numerous  thui  the 
■ttokes  of  friction ;  and  tbe  tremors  of  the  particles  of  an  anvil 
much  more  niunerous  than  the  strokes  of  the  hammer. 

Prop,  L. — To  examin»  how  far  the  ipeci/u:  Differencet  of  Odours 
are  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Fioratioiu, 

This  proposition  is  analogous  to  the  thirty-eighth,  in  which  the 
agreement  of  tbe  specific  diSerencea  of  tastes  vrith  tbe  doctrine 
of  vibrations  is  considered;  and  may  be  illustrated  by  it     One 
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may  say  indeed,  that  taste  and  smell  are  so  nearly  allied  to  each 
other,  that,  if  one  be  performed  by  vibrations,  the  other  must 
also.     I  will  repeat  two  principal  observations. 

First,  If  the  varieties  of  kind  in  vibrations  be  combined  with 
those  of  degree,  we  shall  have  a  large  fund  for  explaining  the 
various  fragrant  and  fcetid  smells,  notwithstanding  that  the  first 
always  agree  in  falling  short  of  the  solution  of  continuity,  the 
last  in  going  beyond  it. 

Secondly,  the  differences  of  kind  in  smells  are  not  so  many  as 
may  appear  at  first  sight,  a  difference  in  degree  often  putting  on 
the  appearance  of  one  in  kind.  Thus  an  onion  cut  fresh,  and 
held  close  to  the  nose,  smells  very  like  ataftstida;  and  oso- 
fcetida,  in  an  evanescent  degree,  like  onion  or  garlick.  Thus  a 
dunghill  at  a  distance  has  smelt  like  musk,  and  a  dead  dog  like 
elder-6owers.  And  fcetids  are  said  to  enhance  the  flavour  of 
fragrants.  The  three  last  instances  shew,  that  pleasure  and 
pain  are  very  nearly  allied  to  one  another  in  this  sense  also. 


Prop.  LI. — To  explain  in  what  Manner,  and  to  what  Degree, 
piaatant  and  unpleasant  Odours  contribute,  in  the  loay  of 
Association,  to  form  our  intellectual  Pleasures  and  Pains. 

It  will  be  evident,  upon  a  moderate  attention,  that  the  grate- 
ful smells,  with  which  natural  productions  abound,  have  a 
great  share  in  enlivening  many  of  our  ideas,  and  in  the  genera- 
tion of  our  intellectual  pleasures;  which  holds  particularly  in 
respect  of  those  that  arise  from  the  view  of  rural  objects  and 
scenes,  and  from  the  representations  of  them  by  poetry  and 
painting.  This  source  of  these  pleasures  may  not  indeed  be  easy 
to  be  traced  up  in  all  the  particular  cases;  but  that  it  is  a  source, 
follows  necessarily  from  the  power  of  association. 

In  like  manner,  the  mental  uneasiness,  which  attends  shame, 
ideas  of  indecency,  &c.  arises,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  the 
offensive  smells  of  the  excrementitious  discharges  of  animal 
bodies.  And  it  is  remarkable  in  this  view,  that  the  pudenda  are 
situated  near  the  passages  of  the  urine  and  faces,  the  two  most 
offensive  of  our  excrements. 

We  may  suppose  the  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains,  which 
are  deducible  from  the  flavours,  grateful  and  ungrateful,  that 
ascend  behind  the  uvuia  into  the  nose  during  mastication,  and 
just  after  deglutition,  to  have  been  considered  in  the  last  section 
under  the  head  of  taste,  since  these  flavours  are  alw^s  esteemed  j 
a  part  of  the  tastes  of  aliments  and  medicines.  And  indeed  the 
olfactory  nerves  seem  to  have  as  great  a  share  in  conveying  to  us 
both  the  original  and  derivative  pleasures,  which  are  referred  to 
the  taste,  as  the  nerves  of  the  tongue ;  which  may  help  us  to 
account  fot  the  largeness  of  those  nerves  in  men,  to  whom  smell, 
properly  so  called,  b  of  far  less  consequence  than  any  other  <j  \ 
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tbe  senses,  and  taste  of  the  greatest,  while  yet  the  oerves  of 
tute  are  comparatively  small. 

We  may  add  here,  that  the  smell  is  a  guide  and  guard  placed 
before  the  taste,  as  that  is  before  the  stomach,  in  a  great  degree 
in  men,  but  much  more  so  in  brutes,  who  have  scarce  any  other 
means,  than  that  of  smell,  whereby  to  distinguish  what  foods  are 
proper  for  them.  It  b  likewise  probable,  that  the  smell  is  a 
gaard  to  the  lungs ;  and  that  the  grateful  odours  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetable  productions,  in  general,  are  an  indication  of 
the  wholesomeness  of  country  air;  as  the  ofTensiveness  of  putre- 
isction,  sulphureous  fumes,  &c.  warn  us  beforehand  of  their 
mischievous  eflecta  upon  the  lungs.  However,  the  rule  is  not 
universal  in  either  case. 

Prop.  LII. — To  give  an  Account  of  the  Ideat  generated  by  the 
several  Odour m. 

What  has  been  delivered  concerning  the  ideas  of  feeling  and 
taste,  may  be  applied  to  the  smell.  We  cannot,  by  the  power  of 
our  will  or  fancy,  raise  up  any  miniatures  or  ideas  of  particular 
unells,  so  as  to  perceive  them  evidently.  However,  the  asso- 
ciated circumstances  seem  to  have  some  power  of  affecting  the 
o^an  of  smell,  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  brain,  in  a 
particular  manner ;  whence  we  are  prepared  to  receive  and  dis- 
tinguish the  several  smells  more  readily,  and  more  accurately,  on 
account  of  the  previous  influence  of  these  associated  circum- 
stances. And,  conversely,  the  actual  smeUs  of  natural  bodies 
enable  us  to  detetmine  them,  though  we  do  not  see  them,  always 
negatively,  and  often  positively,  i.  e.  by  su^esUng  their  names, 
and  visible  appearances.  And,  when  we  are  at  a  loss  in  the  last 
respect,  the  name  or  visible  appearance  of  the  body  will  imme- 
diately revive  the  connexion. 

Prop.  LIII.  —  To  explain  the  automatic  'Motiom,  which  arise 
from  the  Impreetiont  made  on  the  Organ  of  SmelL 

These  automatic  motions  are  of  three  kinds;  viz.  the  inspira- 
tion, by  which  young  brute  animals,  especially  quadrupeds, 
impress  and  increase  the  odours  of  their  respective  foods;  the 
contraction  of  the  faucet,  sod  upper  part  of  the  gullet,  which 
srises  from  those  agreeahle  flavours,  which  ascend  behind  tbe 
veula  into  the  nose;  and  tbe  action  of  sneezing. 

As  to  the  first ;  it  is  peculiar  to  brutes,  children  not  using  any 
methods  of  improving  odours,  till  they  are  arrived  at  two  or  three 
jears  of  age.  The  reasons  of  this  difference  may  be,  that  the 
tmell  in  many  brutes  is  the  leading  sense ;  that  their  noses  are 
loDg  and  large,  and  the  ona  tpongiota  hollowed  by  innumerable 
cells ;  whereas  in  young  children  the  nose  is  depressed ;  the 
[Htuitary  membrane  loaded  with  muctu;  and,  when  they  grow 
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up,  the  acuteneis  of  their  amell  is  for  ioferior  to  that  of  qui-  | 
drupeds. 

If  it  be  Bud,  that  this  actioD  is  Dot  automatic  in  brutes,  but  an 
instinct,  wliich  the;  bring  into  the  world  with  them ;  I  aoswer, 
that  the  Deamess  of  the  muscles  affected,  put.  those  wiiicb  dilate 
the  noae,  larynx,  and  lungs,  to  the  seat  of  the  impression,  makes 
it  probable,  that  the  motion  depends  upon  the  sensation*  a*  in  ! 
other  instances  mentioned  in  these  papers,  some  of  which  are 
allowed  by  all. 

It  ma;  be,  that  something  of  the  same  kind,  takes  placo  in 
young  children,  as  soon  as  their  smell  b^j^ins  to  be  sofficienUy 
acute.  But  it  is  so  mixed  with,  and  modelled  by,  vduotaiy 
motions,  as  to  be  separately  indiscernible. 

The  second  motion,  or  the  contraction  of  the  faucetf  and 
upper  part  of  the  eetophofftu,  from  the  grateful  flavours  whidi 
ascend  up  into  the  nostrils  behind  the  uvula,  is  part  of  the 
action  of  deglutition ;  but  it  could  not  properly  be  mentioned 
in  the  last  Section,  because  it  arises  from  a  sensation  referred  to 
this. 

Ungrateful  flaTours  have  often  a  contrary  eSect,  and  extend 
their  influence  so  far  as  to  preclude  the  passage  through  the 
gullet,  and  even  throw  back  the  ungrateful  nquid  or  morsel  with 
violence.  And  we  may  observe,  that  in  many  other  cases  also, 
when  the  pleasure  passes  into  pain,  the  automatic  motion  therecn 
depending  passes  into  one  of  an  opposite  nature;  just  as  in  : 
algebra,  when  an  affirmative  quantity  m  the  dtUa  is  changed  into 
a  ne^tive  one,  a  like  change  is  to  be  made  sometimes,  and  yet 
not  always,  in  the  conclusion. 

It  deserves  notice  here,  that  pinching  the  nose  prevents  the 
perception  of  these  flavours,  as  it  seems,  by  checking  the  vibi^ 
tions,  which  would  run  along  the  pituitary  membrane.  When 
the  flavours  are  very  pungent,  they  &x.  in  the  tip  of  the  noae ;  or, 
if  this  be  hindered  by  pinching  the  nose,  they  fly  to  the  uBula, 
which  is  the  nearest  extreme  part  to  this. 

In  like  manner,  pinching  the  nose,  or  pressing  the  lachrymal 
bag,  whose  membrane  is  continuous  to  the  pituitary  one,  checks 
the  sensation  that  gives  rise  to  sneezing.  And  when  looking  at 
a  strong  light  excites  this  action,  or  acrid  vapours  make  the 
eyes  water,  we  may  conjecture,  that  vibrations  pass  tfirongh  the 
lachrymal  duct  from  the  eye  to  the  nose  in  the  first  case,  and 
from  the  nose  to  the  eye  in  the  last  The  watering  of  the  eyes 
from  drinking  hastily,  especially  pungent  liquors,  from  plucUng 
a  hair  out  of  the  nostrils,  and  from  atemutatories,  admit  of  a  like 
explication. 

And  these  instances  may  help  to  explain  the  sensations  in  the 
faucet,  uvuia,  and  tip  of  the  nose,  also  the  flowing  of  tears  frcm 
the  eyes,  which  attend  grief.  I  conjecture  that  the  stomach  is 
particulsfly  aflected  in  grief;  and  that  it  sends  up  vibrations 
along  the  common  membrane,  to  the  faucet,  umiia,  tip  of  the 
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nose,  aad  eyea.  However,  the  disorder  of  the  medntUry  mb* 
(tance  is  great  and  general  in  g^eat  mental  uneasineues. 

As  to  gneezing ;  no  one  can  doubt  its  being  automatic.  AaA 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  muscles  actually  eoncenied  in 
it,  via.  thoae  of  inutiration,  and  the  erectors  of  the  head  and 
neck,  should  be  aflscted  by  vivid  sensations  in  the  pituitary 
membrane.  It  seems  also  to  me,  that  the  musdes  which  stop 
the  passage  through  the  nose,  ought  to  be  contracted  first,  i,  e. 
during  the  inspintion,  aa  being  nearer  to  the  seat  of  irritation ; 
sod  afterwards  relaxed  during  expiration,  partly  by  their  having 
exhausted  their  own  power,  partly  by  the  contraction  of  their 
intu^onists,  which  are  irritated  also.  The  contrair  happens,  but 
for  £e  same  general  reasons,  in  the  action  of  deglutition,  as  has 
been  already  observed.  And  there  is  a  remarkable  coiiLcidence 
of  the  efficient  and  final  causes  in  both  these  instances. 

In  speaking  of  the  sources  of  motory  vibrations  above,  Prop. 
XVIII.  I  supposed,  that  just  before  the  motory  vibrations 
excited  by  the  irritatioD  of  membranes  took  ^ace,  the  sen- 
miy  ones  in  |tfaero  were  checked  by  the  general  contraction  t£ 
their  fibres,  in  all  their  directions.  And  I  mentioned  sneezing, 
u  afibrding  an  instance  of  this.  For  the  sensation,  whidi 
ctmes  it,  Reappears  the  instant  before  the  inspiration ;  and  if 
this  be  not  strong  enough,  >.  e.  if  the  muscles  do  not  receive  the 
vibrations  &om  the  pituitary  membrane  with  sufficient  freeiUm, 
it  letDma  again  and  again,  being  increased  by  this  reciprocation, 
till  at  last  it  causes  sneezing.  It  seems  agreeable  to  this 
■oconnt,  that  the  passage  of  air,  cold  absolutely  or  relatively, 
throngh  the  nose,  irill  often  o«»>ion  sneezing ;  and  through  the 
noath,  yawning.  For  cold  air  must  contract  the  membranes 
b1(W  whose  surfaces  it  passes. 

When  sneeztn?  rouses  from  a  stupor,  it  may  be  supposed  to 
excite  the  uaual  degree  and  kind  of  vibrations  in  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  brain,  by  such  a  moderate  concussion  of  it,  as 
lies  within  the  limits  of  nature  and  health.  ' 

Prop.  LIV. — To  explain  the  Manner  and  Degree,  in  loMch  the 
automatic  Acliont,  mentioned  in  the  lait  Propoeition,  are  u»- 
Jbienced  by  vofuntory  and  temi-mthmtory  Powert. 

The  short,  quick,  alternate  inspiraUons  and  expirations,  by 
which  we  distingniah  smells  in  perfection,  are  in  men,  totally  or 
aesriy,  a  voluntary  action,  derived  partly  from  common  respira- 
tion, partly  &om  sneezing,  the  prospect  of  pleasure  and  conve- 
nience  concurring  to  it,  and  modellmg  it,  as  in  other  cases.  It 
Kems  also,  that  in  brutes  this  action  must  pass  from  its  pure 
uttomatic  state  to  some  degree  of  a  voluntary  one. 

In  what  manner  and  degree  deglutition  is  voluntary,  has  been 
considered  already. 

Sneezing  i»  checked  for  a  time  I7  attention,  surprise,  and  all 
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strong  mental  emotions.  It  may  also  be  performed  yolantanly ; 
but  then  the  force  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  automatic  sneezing. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  hiccough,  coughing,  yawning, 
stretching,  &c.  and  is  very  agreeable  to  the  derivative  nature  of 
these  motions,  when  voluntary,  i.  e.  when  performed  by  motory 
vibratiuncles.  The  action  of  sneezing  is  differently  modelled 
by  voluntary  and  semi-voluntary  powers  in  different  persons. 


:    OF   SIGHT. 


Prop.  LV. — To  determine  the  immediate  Organ  of  Sight,  and 
explain  itt  Powert  in  general. 

Since  the  retina  is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  we  may  [ 
conclude,  from  the  analogy  of  the  other  senses,  that  it  is  the  im- 
mediate organ  of  sight  Nor  is  the  want  of  sensibility  in  the 
button  of  the  optic  nerve  a'  sufficient  objection  to  this;  as  the 
minute  structure  and  disposition  of  the  parts  of  this  button  are 
not  known. 

We  may  also  reason  thus  to  the  same  purpose.  It  may  be 
expected,  that  the  immediate  organ  of  sight  should  be  either 
black  or  white,  that  so  it  may  bear  a  relation  of  indifference  to 
all  the  colours.  But  if  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  black, 
by  absorbiog  all  kinds  of  rays,  would  make  a  confusion  of  vibra- 
tions, whereas  white,  by  reflecting  all,  might  retain  the  impressed 
vibrations  distinctly.  The  retina  is  therefore  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  immediate  organ  of  sight,  and  the  choroidet  the  contrary. 
We  may  add  farther,  that  the  retina,  by  reftecting  rays  copionsly, 
prevents  their  arrival  at  the  choroidet. 

For  the  accurate  distinction  of  the  several  visible  points  'of 
objects,  it  is  necessary  that  these  be  placed  within  the  limits  of 
distinct  vision ;  and  also,  that  the  coats  and  humours  of  the  eye 
be  so  circumstanced,  as  to  bring  the  several  pencils  of  rays,  which 
proceed  from  each  visible  point  accurately  or  nearly,  to  a  corre* 
spoiiding  point  upon  the  retina.  This  is  distinct  vision.  But 
colours  alone  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  without  any  , 
exact  conformation  of  the  eye.  Thus  vision  may  be  reckoned  of 
two  kinds,  as  feeling,  taste,  and  smell,  have  been. 
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Peop.  LVI. — To  examine  how  far  the  Phenomena  of  Colouri 
are  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Vibratiam. 

Hebe  I  will  make  two  suppositioDs. 

First,  That  the  extreme  red  rajrEBat  I'M,  Optics,  book  I. 
part  i.  fig.  4.  excite  vibratioDs  in  the  retina,  Which  are  to  those 
excited  by  the  extreme  violet  rays  at  ^  <r,  as  1  to  2,  in  respect 
of  frequency. 

Secondly,  That  in  going  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  extreme 
violet,  the  excess  of  vibrations  excited  by  each  colour,  above 
those  of  the  extreme  red,  will  be  propoitiooal  to  its  distance  from 
tbe  extreme  red. 

If  we  admit  these  two  suppositions,  then  the  vibrations  excited 
by  the  extreme  red,  by  the  limit  of  red  and  orange,  of  orange 
and  yellow,  yellow  and  green,  green  and  blue,  blue  and  indigo, 
indigo  and  violet,  and  by  the  extreme  violet,  as  these  colours  are 
fixed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  will  be  to  one  another  in  frequency, 
respectively  as  tbe  8  numbers  100,  US',  I^,  \33^,  150,  I664, 
177^,  and  200 ;  tbe  distances  of  these  several  limits,  and  of  the 
extreme  violet,  from  the  extreme  red,  being  to  one  another 
respectively,  as  the  7  numbers  12*,  20,  3^,  50,  66|^,  ^^^, 
and  100. 

Now  the  first  suppositions  may  be  rendered  probable  thus. 
The  intervals  of  the  fits  of  easy  reflection  and  transmission  of  the 
led  and  violet  in  the  same  medium,  and  same  angle  of  refraction, 
are  nearly  as  5  to  8.  See  Optics,  book  II.  Obs.  13,  14,  and 
Prop.  XVI.  But  the  red  is  less  refracted  by  the  coats  and 
kniDonis  of  the  eye  than  the  violet,  and  consequently  will  not 
have  its  intervals  so  much  diminished  in  proportion;  whence 
they  may  be  to  those  of  the  violet  as  6  to  3,  or  2  to  1,  at  their 
arrival  on  tbe  retina.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  vibrations  of 
the  rays  themselves,  and  consequently  those  which  they  excite 
ID  the  retina,  are  reciprocally  as  the  intervals  of  their  fits.  Tbe 
frequency  therefore  of  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  extreme  red 
may  be  to  that  of  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  extreme  violet  as 
1  to  2,  according  to  the  first  supposition. 

The  second  supposition  is  an  easy  step  after  the  first. 

For  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  in  passing  from  F  to  j4,  in 
the  figure  above  referred  to,  equal  distances  sbould  produce  an 
equal  increase  of  vibrations,  which  is  the  second  supposition. 

Upon  tbis  foundation  ne  may  now  reason  in  the  following 
manner. 

First,  The  seven  primary  colours,  estimated  both  from  their 
limits,  and  their  middle  points,  excite  vibrations,  which  are  to 
each*other  in  tbe  simplest  ratios  that  are  consistent  with  each 
other,  and  all  comprehended  within  the  first  and  most  simple  of 
all  ratios,  viz,  that  expressed  by  the  two  first  numbers  1  and  2, 

Secondly,  The  same  ratios  tfre  also  those  of  the  five  tones,  and 
two  semi-tones,  comprehended  within  the  octave;  as  might  well 
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be  expected.     For  music  mnat  take  those  which  ue  most  umjde, 
(uid  most  consisteot  with  each  other. 

Thirdly,  Since  the  greens  are  respectively  to  the  yellows,  on  . 
one  hand,  as  9  to  8,  and  to  the  blues  on  the  other,  as  9  to  10,  | 
i,e,  ia  the  proporUon  of  a  tone ;  also  to  the  reds,  on  one  hand,  | 
as  4  to  3,  and  to  the  violets,  on  the  other,  as  3  to  4,  i.e.  in  Uie  ; 
proportion  of  a  4th ;  since  farther,  the  yellows  ate  as  6  to  5,  t.  0. 
thinia  minor,  to  the  reds,  as  4  to  5,  i.  e.  thirds  major,  to  the 
blues,  and  as  2  to  3,  i.e.  fifths,  to  the  violets ;  the  blues  as  5  to  : 
6,  i,  e.  thirds  minor,  to  the  violets,  and  as  3  to  S,  i.  e.  fifths,  to 
the  reds;  and  the  reds  as  9  to  16,  *.  e.  fiat  sevenths,  to  the 
violets ;  the  difference  of  vibrations  here  exhibited  may  make  the 
five  foregoing  colours  appear  distinct  from  each  otiier  to  the  : 
mind,  for  the  same  reasons,  whatever  they  be,  as  tahe  place  in  \ 
sounds.     For  natural  bodies  refiect  all  these  colours  in  great 
abundance,  and  in  sufficient  purity  for  this  purpose.     We  may 
begin  from  green,  as  the  most  common  of  all.     When  this,  as 
reflected  by  grass,  suppose,  has  been  sufficiently  familiarized  to 
the  eye  of  a  child,  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  yellow  and  blue,  and  much  more  from  red  and 
violet,  as  reflected  by  flowers;   also  that  these  may  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other.     And  it  seems  to  me,  that  our  fixed 
point  ought  to  be  placed  in  green,  from  the  commonness  and 
purity  of  the  green  of  the  third  order,  *. «.  of  grass  and  v^etables 
in  generaL      For  the  same  reasons  one  may  expect,  that  the 
several  shades  of  red,  orange,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  should  be 
considered  as  several  d^rees  of  the  same  colour,  viz.  on  account 
of  the  small  difierence  of  vibrations.    At  least  this  corresponds  to 
the  usual  method  of  proceeding  in  other  things.     We  distinguiah 
great  diflerences  in  our  sensations  by  new  names ;  but  refer  all 
such  as  are  nearly  related  to  the  same.     And  thus  the  two  fi»e- 
gmng  suppositiona  furnish  us  with  a  natural  reason  for  distin- 
guisUng  the  primary  colours  into  five,  «mi.  ted,  yellow,  gteeo, 
blue,  and  violet;  which,  agreeably  to  this,  were  all  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  himself  distinguished  the  oblong  solar  image  into  for 
tome  time,  as  may  appear  by  his  optical  lectutes. 

Fourthly,  Since,  if  we  proceed  from  the  green  to  the  yellow 
and  red,  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  blue  and  violet  on  the  other, 
the  ratios  are  the  same,  only  inverted ;  and  since  there  is  a  laives 
interval  ot  ratio  between  Uie  yellow  and  ted,  also  between  um 
blue  and  violet,  than  between  the  gzeeo  and  yellow,  or  green  and 
blue;  we  may  expect  to  have  two  more  distmct  primary  colonts 
corresponding  to  each  other,  and  to  the  two  semi-tonea  in  an    | 
octave.     And  thus  it  is.     Orange,  and  indigo,  are  sufficiently    1 
ctistinct  from  their  contiguous  ones,  m.  orange  from  red  and 
yellow,  and  indigo  from  blue  and  violet ;  and  yet  approach  to 
them.     And  these  seven  colours,  thus  fixed,  seem  to  be  all  that    j 
we  can  well  call  distinct  colours  amongst  the  primary  ones*  the 
intermediate  degrees  being  referred  to  Kane  of  tbeie  wnm,  and    ; 
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ccOed  shades.      Of  compound  colours,   distinct  from   all  the 
prim&ij  ones,  I  shall  vpetk  below. 

Fifthly,  It  is  remarkable  here,  that  the  order  of  the  five  tones 
and  two  semi-tones  of  an  octave,  which  corresponds  to  the  order 
of  the  seven  primary  colours,  is  the  second  in  absolute  perfection 
(which  I  have  from  a  MS.  paper  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  on  music, 
not  jet  published),  and  the  first  in  relative,  i,  e.  of  those,  in 
which  the  semi-tones  are  at  equal  distances  from  the  middle  or 
extremes;  which  circumstance  is  evidently  necessary  in  the  order 
of  the  colours.  For  if  distinct  colours  arise  from  ratios,  and  a 
half-note  colour  arise  next  after  the  red,  if  you  begin  at  one  end, 
I  coiresponding  one  ought  to  appear  next  after  the  violet,  if  you 
bmin  at  the  otner.  The  sameness  of  the  ratios  tiiat  mnst  arise, 
mues  this  necessary,  on  supposition,  that  the  distinction  of 
etJoun  is  fonnded  on  rados. 

Sixthly,  If  the  distinction  of  colours  arise  from  the  ratios  of 
vibrations,  the  colours  may  be  expected  to  be  broader  where  the 
vibrations  are  more  numerous,  because  a  greater  addition  most 
be  made  to  a  greater  number,  in  order  to  make  an  equal  ratio. 
And  there  is  a  certain  breadth  for  each  of  the  colours  respeo' 
tivdy,  which  suits  each  set  of  rados  of  vibrations  that  they  can 
be  supposed  to  bear  to  one  another,  according  to  any  supposed 
W  of  increase  of  the  vibrations  in  passing  from  one  end  of  the 
lolar  image  to  the  other.  Since  therefore  the  breadth  of  the 
■even  primary  colours,  as  determined  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  suits 
the  simplest  ratios  possiblei  according  to  the  simplest  law  of  in- 
crease possible,  as  has  been  explained  above,  we  seem  to  have 
frcoQ  thencB  an  argument  both  tor  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  in  • 
general,  and  for  the  particular  ratios  of  vibrations  here  alleged. 
Aod  there  are  two  things  in  this  matter  which  deserve  particular 
notice.  First,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Spectrum  was  about  ten 
inches  long ;  and  consequently,  the  breadths  of  the  seven  primary 
colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet,  in  inches, 
1.25;  0.75;  1.33;  1.66;  1.66;  1.11;  g.22;  which  magnitudes 
sre  so  consideTable,  that  a  small  error  in  fixing  the  limit  of 
a  colour  does  not  much  affect  their  mutual  ratios.  Secondly, 
that  the  limits  of  the  colours  were  determined  in  a  way,  that  had 
no  dependence  on  any  hypothesis,  and  the  operation  repeated 
Kvetal  times.  However,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  the  time  and 
puns  of  some  curious  experimenter,  to  examine  the  breadths  of 
the  seven  primaiy  colours  afresh,  and  compare  them  with  the 
hypothesia  nere  proposed . 

Seventhly,  When  all  the  rays  reflected  from  any  natural  bod^ 
are  near  to  each  other,  as  in  the  yellows  of  the  second  order,  and 
in  the  blues  and  greens  of  the  tnird,  we  may  suppose,  that  the 
slower  vibrations  are  accelerated  by  Uie  quicker,  and  the  quicker 
Rtarded  by  the  slower,  so  as  to  compose  an  intermediate  colour, 
Kstce  differing  from  homogeneal  light  in  appearaace  of  purity ; 
JQit  as  in  a  bell,  the  slower  vibrations  of  the  mder  part,  and  the 
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quicker  of  the  oarrower,  oremile  each  other  mutually,  so  as  to 
compose  one  tone.    But  when  the  vibrations  of  the  extreme  rayi 
are  greatly  different  from  each  other,  it  seems  that  each  ought  to  I 
keep  the  power  of  exciting  its  proper  vibrations,  so  as  to  make  I 
the  colour  of  the  middle  rays ;  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  centre  of  gravity,  a  dilute  one,  verging  to  white.     And 
white  itself,  wbeo  in  perfection,  arises  from  a  due  proportion  of  i 
all  the  sorts  of  rays,  each  primary  colour,  perhaps,  keeping  its  ' 
own  peculiar  vibrations,  and  the  several  shades  of  each  primary 
colour  vibrating  in  the  same  time  as  the  middle  point     When 
two  colours  considerably  diSerent,  as  red  and  blue,  yellow  and 
violet,  red  and  violet,  are  compounded,  they  neither  resemble  the 
intermediate  bom<^Deal  one,  nor  make  a  white.     Not  the  first,   I 
because  they  are  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  each  can  keep  its 
own  vibrations,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  colours  resembling 
homogeneal  ones;  not  a  white,  because  there  is  not  a  sufficieut   i 
number  of  differing  vibrations,     ^y  such  compositions  it  is,  that 
purples,  and  other  colours,  different  from  ^1  the  homogeneal   I 
ones,  are  formed;  and  whoever  considers  the  several  shades  of  '- 
each  colour,  with  the  mutual  proportions  which  may  be  combined 
in  any  compound,  may  easily  conceive  how  all  the  colours  of 
natural   bodies   should   arise   from   mere   combinations   of   the 
primary  colours,  agreeably  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  propositions,    I 
of  the  second  part  of  the  first  hook  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Optics. 
What  is  here  delivered  may  serve  to  suit  the  doctrine  of  vibra-    l 
tions  to  those  propositions,  and,  perhaps,  assist  the  reader  to  see 
the  reasons  of  the  sixth. 

Cor.  If  the  differences  of  the  primary  colours  arise  from  the 
specific  differences  of  vibrations,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  differ- 
ences of  tastes  and  smells  may  have  a  like  origin ;  and  viee  vend. 

Prop.  LYII. — To  examine  how  far  luminout  Appearancet,  not 
occationed  by  the  Imprettion  of  the  Rayt  of  Light,  with  tome 
other  Phenomena  of  a  related  Kind,  are  agreetUtle  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  Vibrationt. 

Flashes  of  light,  and  other  luminous  appearances,  are  occa- 
sioned by  strokes  upon  the  eye,  tubbing  it,  laintings,  &c.  Now 
it  is  very  easy  to  conceive,  that  violent  agitations  in  the  small 
particles  of  the  optic  nerve  should  arise  from  these  causes ;  and 
consequently  that  such  deceptioos  of  the  sight,  as  one  may  call 
them,  should  be  produced,  if^we  admit  the  doctrine  of  vibrations. 
And  I  do  not  see  how  they  follow  from  the  common  hypotheus 
concerning  the  manner  of  sensation. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  luminous  appearances  is  that 
which  resembles  the  eye  of  a  peacock's  feather,  and  which  oKrs 
itself  upon  shutting  and  rubbing  the  eye  in  a  morning.  There  is 
a  distinction  in  it  between  the  central  parts  and  the  edges.  The 
first  seems  to  answer  to  that  part  of  the  retina,  which  is  oppoeite 
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to  the  papil,  and  of  about  the  same  aize  with  it,  in  its  ordinary 
dimeDsiona.  The  last,  or  the  edges,  may  answer  to  those  parta 
of  the  retina,  which  are  only  sometimes  exposed  to  the  action  of 
ligbt,  viz.  in  dilatations  of  the  pupil.  It  is  observable,  that  the 
central  parts  are  often  dark,  while  the  edges  are  luminous;  and 
net  vend.  It  happens  also  frequently,  that  in  the  whole  appear- 
ance a  blue,  a  dilute  yellow,  and  a  red,  succeed  each  other  in  the 
order  of  the  colours.  Perhaps,  by  farther  observations,  a  person 
might  be  able,  in  some  measure,  to  predict  the  variations  of  this 
phtEnomenon.  It  generally  moves,  which  may  be  perhaps  from 
the  motioD  of  the  peculiar  vibrations  along  the  surface  of  the 
ntina. 

Upon  shutting  one's  eyes  after  they  have  been  fixed  upon  a 
lamicous  object,  as  a  candle,  a  fire,  a  window,  it  is  common  to 
have  a  faint  image  of  the  object  remain  in  the  eye  for  a  few 
moments.  This  follows  from  the  gradual  declension  of  the  vibra- 
tioDS  excited. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  luminous  image,  a  dark  one,  corre- 
sponding in  shape  and  size  to  the  luminous  object,  presents 
itself.  In  this  case  we  must  suppose,  that  the  vivid  vibrations 
exdted  by  the  luminous  object  pass  immediately  into  very  feeble 
cmes,  absolutely  or  relatively,  upon  the  cessation  of  the  impression. 
Boerhaave  says,  that  he  had  a  luminous  circle  in  his  eye  for  a 
loDg  time  after  having  viewed  too  intensely  the  moon's  light 
collected  to  a/ocuf.  And  looking  at  the  sun  makes  other  objects 
appear  red  and  luminous.  It  does  also  occasion  dark  spots  to 
appear  upon  common  objects  afterwards.  This  last  efiect  may 
perhaps  succeed  the  first.  While  extraordinary  vibrations,  or  a 
disposition  to  them,  continue  in  the  retina,  and  optic  nerve 
(which  may  be  for  a  longer  time,  if  a  slight  inflammation,  with 
the  consequent  irritability,  be  produced  in  the  small  vessels  of 
the  nervous  capil laments),  the  common  objects  may  appear  lumi- 
nous. When  these  go  off,  a  contrary  state  may  take  place,  and 
cause  the  dark  spots  to  appear.  Dark  spots  of  continuance  argue, 
that  an  injury  is  done  to  the  retina,  and  optic  nerve.  The  per- 
manent dark  spots,  which  are  sometimes  previous  to  a  gutta 
KTma,  seem  to  be  of  this  kind. 

It  is  agreeable  to  some  of  the  foregoing  instances,  that  being 
kept  much  in  the  dark  should  enable  the  persons  to  see  with  a 
Tery  obscure  light.  In  some  other  cases  of  a  nyctalopia  there 
may  perhaps  be  the  first  and  lowest  degree  of  inflammation  in  the 
infinitesimal  vessels  of  the  retina,  so  as  to  increase  the  sensibility 
of  the  organ  without  making  the  exercise  of  its  functions  painful. 
Giddiness,  or  an  i4)pBrent  irregular  motion  in  the  objects  of 
sight,  almost  always  goes  before  any  general  confusion  and  priva- 
^n  of  sense  and  motion ;  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  doctrine 
of  vibrations.  For  the  general  disorder  in  the  vibrations  in  the 
medollary  substance  may  be  expected  to  be  perceived  in  the  optic 
nerve,  and  corresponding  part  of  the  brain,  first  and  chiefly,  on 
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aceonnt  of  the  acuteneu  and  preciaioD  of  the  sense  of  si^b 
Upon  the  same  principles  it  is  easj  to  see,  how  great  and  onuaual 
agitations  of  the  body,  impressions  on  the  stomach,  on  the  oliko- 
tory  nerves,  on  the  eje,  by  the  i^uick  transition  of  objects,  on  the 
aye  and  fitncy  tt^ther,  by  looking  down  a  precipice,  &c  should 
occasion  a  temporary  gidiUoess. 

Peop.  LVIII. — To  examine  how  far  the  Jud^menU  uhich  toe 
make  by  Sight  concerning  Magnitude,  Diitance,  Motion,  Figure, 
and  Position,  are  agreeable  to  the  Doctrit^  erf,  Astociation. 

I  HAVE  already  observed.  Prop.  XXX.  that  these  judgments 
are  to  be  esteemed  true  or  false,  according  a*  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  those  made  by  the  touch. 

Now  the  Bssociatea  of  greater  tangible  magnitude  are  a  larger 
picture  on  the  retina,  the  distance  being  the  same ;  and  a  larger 
distance,  the  picture  being  the  same.     The  associates  of  a  less 
tangible  magmtude  are  the  opposites  to  these.  And  the  associates 
of  the  sameness  of  tangible  magnitude  are  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  picture  on  the  retina,  while  the  distance  is  dimiDished 
or  increased  suitably  thereto.    AH  this  appears  from  optical  con- 
siderations.    Hence  it  follows,  that  where  the  picture  on  the 
retina  is  of  a  just  size,  and  also  the  previous  judgment  concern-    I 
ing  the  distance  iust,  our  estimate  of  tangible  magnitude  by    | 
sight  will  be  just  likewise.     But  if  the  picture  on  the  retina  be 
magnified  or  diminished  by  glasses,  or  our  previoua  judgment    : 
concerning  the  distance  be  erroneous,  our  estimate  of  tangible    j 
magnitude  will  be  erroneous  in  like  manner.     And  whether  it    ' 
be  just  or  erroneous,  it  is  entirely  founded  on  association. 

The  following  instances,  among  many  others,  confirm  these 
positions.  Ifoung  children  judge  rightly  of  magnitude  only  in  ; 
&miliar  places,  or  at  small  distances.  At  great  distances  they 
always  judge  the  objects  to  be  less  than  the  truth,  not  having 
learnt  to  judge  rightly  of  these  distances,  and  make  allowance  for 
them.  The  generality  of  adults  judge  far  better  of  magnitude  at  : 
great  distances  on  level  ground,  than  from  above,  or  &om  below, 
on  account  of  their  greater  experience  in  the  former  case.  The 
horizontal  moon  appears  larger  than  the  meridional,  because  the 
picture  on  the  retina  is  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  the  distance 
esteemed  to  be  greater.  And  yet  the  horizontal  moon  appears 
far  less  than  the  truth,  because  we  can  form  no  conception  of  its 
vast  distance.  A  tree  referred  to  the  horizon  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  or  a  fly  to  the  ground  at  a  distance,  through  the  id- 
distioctness  of  vision,  appears  much  bi^er  than  the  truth.  lo 
looking  through  glasses,  which  magnify  or  diminish  the  picture 
on  the  retina,  the  objects  themselves  seem  to  be  magnified  or 
diminished,  because  our  judgment  concerning  the  distance  is  not 
altered  proportionally,  &c.  &c 

There  are,  besides  these,  some  other  associated  arconutances, 
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which  occuionally  impose  apon  a  in  eBtimatiiig  magnitDdes. 
Thtu  a  person  of  an  ordinary  height  standing  very  near  a  very 
tall  one,  or  comiDg  in  at  a  very  high  door,  appears  shorter  tlian 
tlie  tiaUi;  lean  persons  seem  tall,  bt  persona  short,  &c. 

The  principal  criterion  of  distance  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
ptctuie,  which  some  known  object  makes  on  the  retina.  But 
the  five  following  associated  drcomstancea  seem  to  have  also 
nme  influence  on  our  judgments  concerning  distance,  in  certain 
cues,  and  under  certain  limitations :  the  number  of  objects  which 
tatervene,  the  degree  of  distinctness  in  which  the  minute  parts 
ne  seen,  the  d^ree  of  brightness,  the  inclination  of  the  optic 
axes,  and  the  cot^ormation  of  the  eye.  It  will  appear  from  the 
nztjr-second  and  six^-third  propositions  that  the  two  last  are 
URodates  to  each  other  in  their  proper  degrees,  since  each  de- 
pends on  the  distance  of  the  object.  The  influence  of  the  three 
fiist,  as  well  as  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  picture  on  the  retina, 
is  evident  from  the  methods  of  expressing  distance  in  pictures. 

Frran  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  paragraph,  we  may 
Bxptsin  the  following  fallacies  in  visiou.  An  object  \-iewed 
tbnmgh  a  perspective  appears  to  be  nearer  than  it  is,  because 
the  picture  on  the  retina  is  thereby  tendered  both  larger,  and 
more  distinct ;  but  if  we  invert  the  perspective,  and  so  diminish 
the  incture,  ^e  object  will  appear  farther  off.  At  sea,  and  on 
pisins,  where  few  or  no  objects  intervene,  we  judge  the  distances 
to  be  less  than  the  truth  ;  and  the  contrary  happens  in  scenes 
direnified  with  a  proper  variety  of  objects.  A  large  object,  when 
apprehended  to  be  one  of  a  common  size,  appears  nearer  than 
the  troth;  and  the  tame  happens,  when  we  view  objects  in  rural 
■cenes,  such  as  houses,  towns,  bills,  &c.  in  a  bright  light,  or 
throogh  a  very  dear  atmosphere.  In  trying  to  judge  of  small 
distances  by  one  eye,  it  is  usual  to  be  mistaken  lor  want  of  the 
criterion  from  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes. 

Shtx  our  judgment  concerning  the  magnitude  of  an  unknown 
object  depends  upon  the  distance,  and  our  judgment  concerning 
the  distance  of  every  object  chiefly  upon  that  concerning  its 
iDsgDitude,  the  conjectures  of  difierent  persons,  concerning  the 
nugnitudes  and  distances  of  unknown  remote  objects,  both  as 
Ken  through  telescopes,  and  with  the  naked  eye,  may  vary  con- 
•idetably  from  each  other,  according  to  their  respective  associated 
jvejudices.  If  the  distance  be  fixed  |»:eviously  by  a  known  object, 
ve  may  afterwards  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  an  unknown  object 
thereby.  The  number  of  intervening  objects,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  optic  axes,  seem  to  afford  considerable  assistance  in  deter- 
mining distances,  where  known  objects  are  wanting ;  the  first  in 
large  distances,  the  last  in  small  ones :  but  the  other  three  inferior 
criterions  above-mentioned,  viz,  the  degree  of  distinctness,  th« 
<l£gTee  of  brightness,  end  the  conformation  of  the  eye,  when 
nngk  taken,  are  of  small  signification.  \ 

\  We  judge  of  motion  by  the  motion  of  the  pictures  aa  the       \ 
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retina,  or  of  our  eyes  in  following  tbe  objects^  After  some  time, 
we  learn  to  make  allowance  for  tbe  line  of  direction,  our  own 
motions,  &c.  If  we  fail  to  make  the  due  allowance  tlirough 
associated  citciunstances  of  any  kind,  we  must,  in  consequence  of 
this,  make  a  disproportionate  estimate  of  motion,  or  place  it  in 
an  undue  object 

We  judge  of  the  figure  or  shape  of  bodies,  chiefly  by  the  varia- 
tions of  light  atid  shade ;  and  our  associations  taken  thence  are 
so  strong,  as  that  we  are  easily  imposed  upon  by  a  just  imitation 
of  the  light  and  shades  belonging  to  each  shape  and  figure,  in 
their  several  situations  with  respect  to  the  quarter  &om  which 
the  illumination  proceeds. 

It  is  from  the  associations,  considered  under  this  proposition, 
and  particularly  in  the  last  paragraph,  that  painting  conveys 
such  exact  ideas  of  shapes,  figures,  magnitudes,  and  distances, 
and  the  camera  obscura  of  motions  also,  by  means  of  impressions 
that  proceed  from  a  plane  surface. 

The  position  of  objects  is  judged  of  entirely  by  the  part  of  the 
retina  on  which  the  rays  fall,  if  we  be  in  an  erect  posture  our- 
selves. If  we  be  not,  we  allow  for  our  deviation  from  it,  or 
make  a  reference  to  something  judged  to  be  in  an  erect  posture. 
If  we  fail  in  these,  errors  concerning  the  position  of^  visible 
objects  must  happen.  Our  calling  bodies  erect,  when  the  rayi 
proceeding  fi-om  their  tops  fall  upon  the  lower  parts  of  the 
retina,  and  vice  vertd,  is  merely  from  an  association  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  by  which  the  senses  of  other  words  are  deter- 
mined. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  examine  the  subjects  of  this  and 
the  following  proposition  with  accuracy,  may  see  a  large  variety 
of  proper  instances  well  explained  by  Dr,  Smith,  and  Dr.  Jurin, 
in  Dr.  Smith's  Optics.  These  gentlemen  insist  chiefiy  on  optical 
considerations ;  but  they  every  where  admit  the  prevalence  of 
association,  though  it  is  not  always  to  their  purpose  to  take 
express  notice  of  it. 

I  will  just  remind  the  reader,  that  in  all  the  cases  of  magni- 
tude,  distance,  motion,  figure,  and  isosition,  tbe  viable  idea  is  so 
mucb  more  vivid  and  ready  than  the  tangible  one,  as  to  prevail 
over  it,  notwithstanding  that  our  information  from  feeling  is 
more  precise  than  that  from  sight,  and  the  test  of  its  truth. 
However,  if  we  could  suppose  a  person  to  be  endued  with  the 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  and  yet  to  be  destitute  of  tlut  of 
feeling,  and  of  the  power  of  moving  himself,  he  might  have  all 
the  words  expressing  distances,  magnitudes,  &c.  so  much,  and 
so  properly,  associated  with  the  visible  appearances  of  these,  as 
that,  by  passing  over  his  ear,  they  would  raise  up  all  the  same 
trains  of  visible  ideas,  as  in  us. 
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Prop.  LIX. — To  examine  how  far  the  Cireumttancet  of  tijtgle 
and  double  Vition  are  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Attociation, 

Whsn  we  have  attained  a  voluntair  power  over  the  external 
tootioDs  of  our  eyet)  lo  as  to  direct  them  to  objects  at  pleaaure, 
we  always  do  it  in  Buch  a  manner,  aa  that  the  same  pointa  of 
objects  fall  upon  correspondent  points  of  the  two  retnuu.  And 
thu  correspondence  between  the  respective  points  of  the  reHnat 
ii  permaoeot  and  invariable.  Thus  the  central  points,  or  those 
where  the  optic  axes  terminate,  always  correspond;  a  certain 
poiiit  on  the  right  side  of  the  rif  ht  retina  always  corresponds 
(whatever  object  we  view)  to  another  certain  point  on  the  right 
ude  of  the  left  retina,  equally  distant  from  tne  centre  with  it, 
&C.  Hence  if  the  optic  axes  be  directed  to  the  object  A,  the 
paetm^  made  by  it  on  the  right  retina  corresponds  to  that  made 
ofi  the  left ;  whereas  the  impressions  made  by  two  similar  objects, 
Ats&B  upon  the  two  retinae,  do  not  correnwnd.  The  impres- 
uons,  therefore,  that  are  made  upon  prationa  of  the  rsMnor, 
iriuch  do  or  do  not  corre^cmd,  are  the  associated  criteriona  of 
angle  and  double  vision.  For  I  here  suppose,  that  the  co 
^ipearances  of  a  single  object,  and  two  simiUr  ones,  are  r 
tively  called  single  and  double  vision. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  &llacies  which  these  associated 
criterions  may  occasion. 

First,  then,  When  a  person  directs  his  eyes  by  »  voluntary 
power  to  a  point  nearer  or  farther  off  than  the  otnect  which  h« 
views,  10  as  to  make  the  pictures  of  the  object  uU  upon  the 
points  of  the  two  retmat,  that  do  not  correspond,  uiis  ob- 
ject will  appear  doable.  The  same  thing  happens  when  one 
eye  is  distorted  by  a  spasia,  when  persons  lose  the  voluntary 
power  of  directing  their  optic  axes  to  objects,  and  in  general 
whenever  the  pictures,  which  the  object  imprints  on  tne  two 
Tttimat,  fall  upon  points  that  do  not  correspond. 

It  resembles  thu,  and  illustrates  it,  that  if  we  cross  the  fingers, 
sod  roll  a  pea  between  two  sides,  which  are  not  contiguoui 
naturally,  it  feels  like  two  peas. 

Secondly,  After  a  person,  whose  eye  is  distorted  by  a  spasm, 
hai  seen  double  for  a  certain  time,  this  ceases,  and  be  gains  the 
power  of  seeing  single  again,  provided  the  distortion  remain  fixed 
to  a  certain  degree.  For  the  association  between  the  points  of 
the  two  retinat,  which  corresponded  fonnerly,  grows  weaker  by 
degrees ;  a  new  one  also  between  points,  that  now  correspond, 
tales  place,  and  grows  stronger  perpetually. 

Thirdly,  If  two  lighted  candles,  of  equal  height,  be  viewed  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  eyes,  so  that  the 
picture  of  the  righ^hand  candle  on  the  left  retina  shall  cor- 
respond to  that  of  the  left-hand  candle  on  the  right  retina,  only 
one  image  will  be  produced  by  these  two  corresponding  pictures. 
But  the  two  pictures  which  do  not  correspond,  via,  uat  of  tha 
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liglit-haDd  candle  on  the  right  retina,  and  that  of  the  left-hand 
candle  on  the  left  retina,  will  each,  produce  its  proper  image. 
See  Smith's  Optics,  Rem.  5S6. 

But  heie  two  questions  maj  be  asked;  First,  Why  siagle 
objects  appear  the  same  to  one  as  to  both  »ye»,  allowing  for  ut 
(Uminnlion  of  brightness,  since,  in  the  first  case,  there  is  one 
ptoture  oaly,  in  the  last  two.  Ought  not  every  single  object  to 
appear  single  to  one  eye,  and  double  to  both  i 

Secondly,  How  can  one  object  appear  like  two  to  both  eyes, 
since,  however  the  eyes  be  directed  or  distorted,  it  can  make  bat 
two  inctures,  whereas  two  ol^ects  make  four,  nwi.  two  in  each 
ejet 

.  It  is  erident,  that  the  difficulty  is  the  same  in  both  these 
qnestions.  And  it  seems  to  be  a  snfficient  answer  to  all^e,  that 
impressions  so  much  alike,  and  which  are  so  consbuatly  mads  , 
togeiker,  as  those  upon  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  two  : 
retimu,  must  unite  into  one  entirely  in  the  brain,  and  produce 
the  same  effect  in  kind,  though  somewhat  difibrent  in  d^^ree,  as  ' 
one  alone.  And  thua  whether  we  see  with  one  eye  or  both, 
be«r  with  one  ear  or  both,  the  impression,  on  the  commoo 
sensory  in  the  brain  is  the  same  in  kind ;  and  therefore,  if  tixt  > 
first  be  called  single,  the  other  mnst  also. 

Bat  it  deserves  particular  attention  here,  that  the  (^>tic  nerrei  j 
of  men,  and  such  other  animals  as  look  the  same  way  with 
both  eyes,  unite  in  the  tetia  tttrciea  in  a  ganglion,  or  little  brain,  ! 
as  one  may  call  it,  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  that  the  ssw  : 
oiatioDs  between  synchronous  impressions  on  the  two  retinat  . 
mnst  be  made  sooner,  and  cemented  stronger,  on  this  account!  ' 
also  that  they  ought  to  have  a  much  greater  power  over  one 
another's  images,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  And  thus 
an  impression  made  on  the  right  eye  alone  by  a  single  object  nay  | 
propagate  itself  into  the  left,  and  there  raise  up  an  image  almost  ; 
equal  in  vividness  to  itself:  and  consequently,  when  we  see  with  \ 
one  eye  only,  we  may,  however,  have  piotures  in  both  eyes ;  and  i 
when  we  see  a  single  object,  with  our  eyes  directed  to  one  at  ■ 
a  different  distance,  we  may  hav«  four  pictures,  ma.  two  from  i 
direct  impresdoo  in  parts  that  do  not  correspond,  and  two  I 
others  from  association  in  parts  that  do.  And  thus  both  the  I 
iangmag  questions  may  be  answered,  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  I 
doubt  or  hesitation.  I 

Prop.  LX. — To  explain  in  what  Manner  and  to  what  Degree, 
agree<U>le  and  ^agreeable  Impretnora  on  the  Eye  contrmte, 
in  the  Way  of  Auociation,  to  form  our  intellectual  Pleatura 
and  Paine. 

It  is  evident,  that  gay  colours,  of  all  kinds,  are  a  princrosl 
Bource  of  pleasure  to  young  children ;  and  they  seem  to  strue 
them  more  particularly,  when  mixed  together  in  wion»  mjt.  , 
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Whether  then  be  uiy  thing  id  ooloun,  which  correapondi  to  the 
humony  between  aounda,  ma;  be  doubted.  If  there  be,  it  miut, 
bowerer,  admit  of  much  greater  tatituda  than  the  hanoony 
between  souDda,  since  all  nuxtureB  and  d^rees  of  colours,  unleM 
ffhere  the  quantity  of  light  orerpowen  tbe  eve,  aie  pleaaant ; 
hovever  one  colour  may  be  more  to  originally  than  another. 
fikck  appears  to  be  originally  disagreeable  to  the  eyes  of  chil- 
dien;  it  becomes  disagreeable  also  very  early  from  awooated 
infloences.  In  adults,  the  pleasures  of  mere  colours  are  very 
laof^d  in  compariaon  of  their  present  a^r^ates  of  pleasure, 
farmed  by  association.  And  thus  the  eye  approaches  more  and 
more,  as  we  advance  in  spirituality  and  perfection,  to  an  inlet  for 
mentsl  pleasure,  and  an  organ  suited  to  die  exigencies  of  a  being, 
wbose  happiness  consists  in  the  improvement  of  his  understanding 
and  affectjona.  However,  the  original  pUasores  of  mere  colours 
remsio,  in  a  small  de^ee,  to  the  last,  and  those  tTausferred  upoa 
them  by  association  with  other  pleasures  (ibr  the  influence  is  in 
tbese  things  reciprocal,  without  limits)  in  a  ctmsiderable  one. 
So  that  out  intellectual  pleasured  are  not  only  at  first  generated, 
bat  sAerwards  supported  and  recruited,  in  part,  from  .the  ple^ 
nret  afiectiDg  the  eye ;  which  holds  particularly  in  respect  of 
the  pleasures  afforded  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  by  the 
imitadons  of  them,  which  the  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  ftumish 
u  with.  And  for  the  same  reasons  the  disagreeable  impressions 
OD  the  eye  have  some  small  share  in  generating  and  feeding 
intellectual  paios. 

It  deserves  notice  here,  that  green,  which  is  the  colour  that 
sboimds  &r  more  than  «oy  other,  is  the  middle  one  among  the 
primaty  colours,  and  the  most  universally  and  permanently 
igTeesble  to  the  eye  of  any  other;  also,  that  as  the  common 
juice  of  vegetables  is  in  general  green,  so  that  of  animals  is 
in  general  red ;  the  flrst  being,  perhapa,  of  the  third  order,  the 
Wt  of  the  second.  It  appears  to  be  extremely  worth  the  time 
ud  pains  of  philosophers  to  inquire  into  the  orders  of  the 
colours  of  natural  bodies,  in  the  manner  proposed  and  begun  by 
Sir  Iiaac  Newton ;  and  particularly  to  compare  the  changes  of 
colour,  which  turn  up  m  chemical  operations,  with  the  other 
cbangea  which  happen  to  the  subjects  of  the  operadons  at  tbe 
ume  time.  Nothing  seems  more  likely  than  this  to  be  a  key  to 
tbe  philosophy  of  the  small  parts  of  natural  bodies,  and  of  their 
mutual  infloences. 

Paop.  LXI. — To  give  an  Account  of  the  Idea*  generated  by 
vitUtle  TmpreuionM. 

Herb  we  may  make  the  following  observations: 
First,  that  Uie  ideas  of  this  sense  are  far  more  vivid  and 
definite  than  those  of  any  other ;  agreeably  to  which,  the  word 
idea  denoted  these  alcme  in  ita  original  and  most  peculiar  sense. 

'^  *  oog[c 
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Hence  it  is  proper  to  make  the  strictest  examlDation  into  the 
ideas  of  this  sense,  and  their  propeities,  since  it  is  probable,  from 
the  analogies  every  vrhere  conspicuous  in  natural  things,  that 
these  are  patterns  of  all  the  rest.  Their  peculiar  vividoess  and 
precision  may  therefore  be  considered  as  serving  like  a  micro- 
scope in  respect  of  other  ideas,  i.  e.  as  magnifying  their  pro- 
perties. 

Secondly,  The  vividness  and  precision  here  spoken  of  relate 
chiefly  to  distance,  magnitude,  motion,  figure,  and  position,  i.e. 
to  the  things  considered  in  the  fifty-eighth  proposition.  How> 
ever,  colours  leave  distinct  ideas  of  themselves ;  but  theo  the; 
require  an  exertion  of  our  voluntary  powers  for  the  most  part, 
whereas  the  ideas  of  distances,  magnitudes,  &c.  recur  incessaotty 
in  the  trains  which  pass  over  the  fancy. 

Thirdly,  The  peculiar  vividness  and  precision  of  viuble  ideas 
may  probably  be  owing  to  the  following  causes,  as  well  as  to 
some  peculiar  unknown  structure  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  corre- 
sponding region  of  the  brain ;  viz.  the  perpetual  recurrent  of 
visible  objects,  either  the  same  or  similar  ones,  during  the  wholf 
time  that  we  are  awake;  the  distinct  manner  in  which  they  an 
impressed  by  means  of  the  several  proper  conformations  of  the 
eye  ;  and  their  being  received  in  general  upon  the  same  part  of! 
the  retina,  precisely  or  nearly.  For,  when  we  view  any  object 
with  attention,  we  make  the  central  point  of  it  fall  upon  the 
central  part  of  the  retina.  Farther,  as  the  optic  nerve  sends  of 
no  branches,  but  is  spent  wholly  upon  the  retina,  this  ma; 
perhaps  contribute  in  some  degree.  And  these  condderatiooi 
may  a  little  help  \is  to  conceive,  how  the  optic  nerve,  and 
corresponding  region  of  the'brain,  may  be  the  repoutory  of  suck 
an  immense  variety  of  visible  ideas,  as  they  are  in  fact. 

Fourthly,  The  idea  of  every  familiar  object  has,  for  the  most 
part,  some  particular  magnitude,  position,  and  a^regate  (rf 
associates,  in  its  recurrences  to  the  mind.  And  this  somewhat 
lessens  the  difficulty  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  The 
reason  of  this  fourth  observation  is,  that  though  every  visible 
object  appears  under  difierent  mi^itudes,  in  different  positions,! 
and  vrith  different  associates,  yet  these  differences  destroy  oiwl 
another,  so  that  the  strongest  particularity  only  remains.  How- 
ever, changes  are  made  &om  time  to  time,  each  subsisting  for  a 
short  period,  and  then  giving  way  to  the  next  in  succession. 

Fifthly,  We  have  fictitious  visible  ideas  of  places  and  pe^ 
sons  that  we  have  never  seen,  as  well  as  of  those  which  m 
have.  These  are  derived  from  association  evidently,  and  tlu^! 
often  undergo  successive  changes,  like  those  spoken  of  in  the  last, 
paragraph. 

Sixthly,  Our  visible  ideas  are  subject  to  the  voluntary  powa 
in  a  high  degree,  and  may  be  called  up  by  the  elightest  asso- 
ciated circumstance,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  veiy 
I   connexions  with  other   ideas,   and  with   actual  int- 
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presuons.  The  name,  or  its  idea  in  the  region  of  the  brain 
coireapondiiig  to  the  ear,  are  the  circumataDces  most  commonly  . 
made  use  of  for  caUiDg  up  visible  ideas.  But  there  are  many 
ideu,  i.  e.  internal  feeliDgs,  which  have  no  oamei,  and  which 
jct,  by  attending  our  sevcval  nsible  ideas,  get  this  power  of 
mtroducing  them. 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  an  idea  cannot  be  said  to  be 
Tolimtarily  introduced,  till  it  be  previously  detennined  by  some 
of  its  Bssodates.  If  I  desire  to  introduce  a  visible  idea  of  any 
kind,  an  indmduum  vagam,  and  that  of  a  horse  offers  itself,  it 
ffu  not  owing  to  the  commaod  of  ray  will,  that  it  was  a  horse, 
and  nothing  else,  but  to  the  connexion  which  the  idea  of  a 
bone  had  with  some  other  idea  or  impression,  which  then  hap- 
pened to  take  place.  But  if  I  desire  to  recollect  the*  features  of 
s  penon's  face,  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  I  make  use  of  his  name, 
bis  dress,  the  place  in  which  I  saw  him,  or  some  other  associated 
dicumstance,  for  this  purpose.  And  this  may  be  called  a  volun- 
taiy  introduction  of  an  idea.  However,  the  introduction  of  the 
idn  of  a  horse,  in  the  circumstances  just  decribed,  might  be 
ten>ed  voluntary  in  a  different  sense,  if  any  petson  thought  fit  to 
denominate  it  so,  on  account  of  the  command  of  the  will  to 
introduce  some  idea.  My  design  here  is,  only  to  suggest  to  the 
resdei  the  processes  generally  made  use  of  in  these  things.  It  is 
to  be  observed  farther,  that  the  associated  circumstance,  which 
determines  what  idea  shall  be  called  up  voluntarily,  does,  for  the 
most  part,  raise  it.  Thus,  if  a  person  desire  me  to  call  up  the 
idea  of  a  horse,  the  very  sound  of  the  word  proceeding  from  his 
mouth  will  do  it,  for  the  most  part,  immediately.  If  not,  I  go 
back,  by  my  memory,  to  the  trace  left  by  the  word,  and  thence 
to  the  idea,  or  to  some  common  associate  of  both  the  word  and 
idea,  capable  of  raising  the  lasL 

Seventhly,  When  we  have  conversed  much  with  the  same 
Tuible  objects,  as  after  having  been  in  a  crowd,  travelling,  &c 
lor  many  hours  without  intermission,  we  may  find  the  ideas  of 
these  objects  peculiarly  strong,  so  as  to  intrude  upon  our  &ncies, 
and  interfere  with  alt  our  other  ideas.  This  may  serve  to  shew, 
■bat  the  permanence  of  the  sensations  impressed,  mentioned  in 
the  third  proposition,  and^which  shews  itself  particularly  in  visible 
impressions,  as  there  remarked,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  idea.  And 
it  coincides  remarkably  with  this,  that  the  ideas  should  be  pecu- 
liarly vivid  and  precise  in  the  same  sense,  where  the  permanency 
of  the  sensation  impressed  is  most  conspicuous. 

Eighthly,  The  ideas  of  sight  and  bearing,  and  the  impressions 
from  whence  they  proceed,  have  a  peculiar  connexion  with  each 
other.  For  as  words  pronounced  <^1  up  visible  ideas,  so  visible 
ideas  and  objects  call  up  the  ideas  of  words,  and  the  actions  by 
which  they  are  pronounced. 

Ninthly,  The  trains  of  visible  ideas  are  in  a  particular  manner 
^ected  by  the  general  states  of  the  brain,  as  may  appear  from 
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the  trains  wbich  present  thennelTes  in  naadnem,  pfarenaieSj  asd 
common  d^iriums.  This  agrees  remarkably  wi^  what  has  beea 
already  observed  concerning  the  ideas  of  tim  aenae ;  and  we  may 
infer  from  all  together,  that  the  regions  of  the  br^  correspond- 
ing to  the  optic  nerve  are  comparatiTely  laige,  or  peculiariy 
susceptive  of  impressions,  or  both. 

Tenthly,  The  imagery  of  the  eye  sympathizes  also  remarkaUyl 
irith  the  affections  of  the  stomach.  Thus  the  grateful  impreft-j 
sions  of  opium  upon  the  stomach  raise  up  the  ideas  of  gay| 
colours,  and  transporting  scenes,  in  the  eye;  and  spasms,  andj 
indigestions,  have  often  a  contrary  effect  The  ghastly  faces  | 
ivhich  sometimes  appear  in  idea,  particularly  after  drinking  tea, 
seem  to  be  an  effect  of  this  kind,  or  perhaps  of  the  last-mentioned 
one ;  for  they  are  common  to  persons  of  irritable  nervom  systems. 
Ghastly  faces  may  take  place  preferably  to  other  disagreeable 
ideas,  perhaps  because  characters,  affections,  passions,  are  prin- 
cipally denoted  and  expressed  by  the  countenance;  beoitue 
ftcea  are  the  most  cdmmon  of  visible  objects,  and  attended  to 
vith  the  greatest  earnestness ;  because  we  cridcize  much  upon 
the  beauty  of  fiices,  and  upon  the  proportion  of  the  several 
featares  to  each  other;  and  because  evil  spirits  (Ae  notions  of 
which  generally  take  strong  and  early  possessitHi  of  our  fancies) 
are  painted  wi^  ghastly  faces.  This  mixture  of  reasons  hinders 
each  particular  one  from  being  so  obvious,  as  might  otherwise  be 
expected ;  however,  the  same  thing  is  common  in  many  other 
cases.  The  trains  of  visible  ideas,  which  occur  in  dreams,  are 
deducible,  partly  from  the  sympathy  here  mentioned,  partly  from 
that  of  the  last  paragraph. 

Sleventhly,  Our  stock  of  visible  ideas  may  be  conradered  as  « 
key  to  a  great  part  in  our  knowledge,  and  a  principal  source  of 
invention  in  poetry,  painUng,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  almost 
every  other  branch  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  mathematics 
and  mechanics  the  invention  of  the  diagram  is,  in  eflfect,  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Our  memories  ore  also  much  asaiated 
by  our  visible  ideas  in  respect  of  past  facts,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  order  of  time  depends  in  a  particular  manner  upon  oar 
visible  trains  suggesting  each  other  in  due  succession.  Hesice 
eye-witnesses  generally  relate  in  order  of  time,  without  any 
express  design  of  doing  so.  This  recollection  of  visible  ideas,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  impressed,  gives  rise  to  the  loei 
memorialet,  in  which  matters  principally  worthy  of  remembrance 
are  to  be  reposited,  and  to  the  artificial  memoiy,  that  is  borrowed 
from  the  eye ;  just  as  the  facility  of  remembering  words  formed 
into  verses  does  to  the  artificial  memory  borrowed  from  the  ear. 
It  may  deserve  notice  here,  that  some  persona  have  imaginary 
places  for  the  natural  numbers,  as  far  as  100,  or  &rther. 

Tweifthly,  The  ideas  which  different  persons  have  of  the  same 
persons'  facea,  though  they  be  very  like  one  another,  cannot  yet 
be  precisely  the  same,  on  account  of  the  addition  and  <Hiib8iOB 
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tt(  little  cirroiii»tancB>,  and  r  rariet;  of  anodated  ooei,  whioli 
intenniz  themselves  here.  Hence  the  same  pktuze  Buy  appeal 
auch  more  like  to  oae  persiHi  Uian  to  aDOther,  vts.  according  as 
it  lesembles  lus  idea  dkco  txt  lesa. 

Thirt«eothl7,  Painters,  statuaries,  anatomists,  architacta,  Sec 
tee  at  onoe  what  is  intended  by  a  pictnie,  draught,  &c  fiom  the 
perfection  of  their  visible  ideas ;  and  cairr  oS  the  scene,  plan,' 
&c  in  their  memories,  with  quickness  and  ucili^.  All  which  is 
sdll  oviag  to  aaiociaticHi.  But  it  would  be  mdless  to  enumeiate 
Uie  in«f  ■'!'■'«  of  associations  which  this  sense  afibrds. 

FouTteenthlj,  It  is  probable,  ihttt  fables,  paiablee,  rimilest 
sllegorjr,  8cc  please,  stnke,  and  instruct,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  risible  imagery  which  ^ey  xaise  up  in  the  fiucy.  They  u* 
alio  much  mora  easily  remenJMred  wi  the  same  account.  We 
may  add,  that  idolatFy,  heathenish  and  popish,  has  made  a  much 
qnickei  and  more  extensive  ravgress  in  t$e  world  on  account  of 
tju  stabili^  and  rividness  of  visible  impressions  and  ideas,  and 
the  difficulty,  ohecuri^,  and  changeable  nature,  of  abstract 
DodoDs.  Aud  image  worship  seems  even  to  have  been  derived  in 
great  measure  irom  this  source. 

FifteentUy,  It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  ourioaity  and  nse  (as 
&r  as  these  speculations  can  be  of  any  use)  to  inquire  carefully 
into  the  pit^esa  of  the  mind,  and  partteulariy  the  fancy,  in' 
penoDB  bom  blind,  and  compare  the  result  with  what  is  ad- 
vanced under  this  pn^>oaition,  and  with  other  parts  of  these 
papers,  in  coder  to  correct  and  improve  the  thetn^  of  assodatton 
theiel^.  It  is  probaUe,  that  they  are  considerable  losers,  upon 
the  whole,  in  respect^of  knowledge ;  though  their  greater  degree  of 
attention,  and  the  snpeiicnr  acuteness  of  the  senses  of  feeling  and 
hearing,  and,  consequently,  perfection  of  the  ideas  of  these  Senses, 
must  give  them  aame  particular  advantages. 

Prop.  LXII.  —  To  explain  the  automaUc  Mationt  tehich  are 
excited  by  Impreuiotu  made  on  the  Eye, 

Thesb  motions  are  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal.  The 
external  are  the  motions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  those  of  the 
eyelids,  and  the  contractions  id  ue  laciymal,  and  other  nei{^- 
bonting  glands,  whereby  they  are  eracoated.  The  internal  are 
the  contractions  of  the  greater  and  leaser  muscular  rings  of  the 
*ru,  of  the  radiated  Sbiet  of  the  int,  and  of  the  ciliar  ligaments. 
I  will  speak  of  each  of  these  in  order. 

I  b^Q  with  the  motions  of  the  globe  ^  the  eye.  And  here  I 
obierve,  first,  that  the  white  tnidinoas  expansions  of  the  fesx 
straight  musdes  reach  as  far  as  the  cornea;  and  consequently,  that 
they  are  thereby  exposed  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  action  of 
light,  when  the  eye  is  open,  being  covered  wiUi  nothing  bnt  a 
thin  membrane.  However,  the  tendinous  expansion^  of  the 
eddatent  and  abducent  are  much  more  exposed  than  those  of  the 
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attoUetu  and  d^prtmau ;  and  if  the  eye  be  but  i  little  open,  the 
light  cannot  fall  upon  these  last  at  all.  - 

Secoodlj,  If  a  luminoaa  object  be  placed  upon  the  right  ude, 
so  as  that  the  light  shall  fall  in  a  particolar  manner  upon  the 
tendinous  expansion  of  the  abducent  of  the  right  eye,  and  of  the 
adducent  of  the  left,  it  may  by  contracting  these  muscles  naake 
the  eyes  moTe  in  a  congruous  manner,  turning  them  towarda 
itself;  and  the  tendency  of  the  eyes  to  move  towards  the  right 
side  onght  not  to  cease,  till  the  adducent  and  abdaeem  in  each 
eye  hare  an  equal  quantity  of  light  fall  upon  them  from  the 
liuninoUB  object,  i,  e.  till  ue  optic  axis  be  directed  to  it.  In 
which  case  the  eyes  would  be  in  tKottiiibrio,  as  far  as  th^  are- 
tinder  the  inflaence  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  tendinous 
expansions  of  the  straight  muscles. 

Thirdly,  It  agrees  remarkably  with  the  two  last  paragraphs, 
dtat  new-born  children  move  their  eyes  in  a  congruous  manner ; 
that  (he  motions  are  chiefly  to  the  right  and  left,  scarce  upwards 
and  downwards  at  all,  the  eyelids  beiu^  seldom  so  much  opoied 
as  to  expose  the  tendinous  expansions  of  the  attolient  and  depri- 
ntem  ;  and  that  their  eyes  are  frequently  tamed  towards  luminous 
objects,  such  as  a  can^e,  or  a  window. 

fourthly.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  eyes  of  new-bom 
c^dren  should  always  turn  to  the  luminous  object,  or  remain 
fixed  upon  it.  For  every  muscle,  when  it  has  exhausted  itself 
by  contraction,  gives  place  to  its  antagonist  of  course.  If  there- 
tan  the  luminous  olriecl  be  much  cm  one  side,  the  eyes  ought  to 
turn  back  &om  it  almost  immediately.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  various  luminous  objects  generally  affect  the  eyes  at  the 
same  time ;  that  the  four  straight  muscles  do  osturally  balance  each 
other,  and  keep  the  eyes  in  a  right  forward  position ;  and  that 
the  oblique  muscles  scarce  favour  any  particular  oblique  position, 
though  tney  do  prepare  the  eye  to  turn  with  greater  facility,  in 
compliance  with  the  contraction  of  any  one  of  the  four  straight 
muscles.  There  are  therefore  sufficient  sources  for  a  variety  of 
motions  in  the  globes  of  the  eyes,  without  destroying  their 
co^inii^. 

fmhly,  It  is  worthy  of  attention  here,  that  the  attaUentet  and 
deprimentet  do  not  want  the  same  external  influence  of  light  to 
make  them  move  in  a  congruous  manner,  as  the  adducentei  and 
abducetUei;  inasmuch  as  one  adducent,  and  one  abducent,  most 
act  together  to  make  the  eyes  move  congruously  to  the  right 
and  left ;  whereas  the  two  attoUentei,  and  two  deprimentet,  act 
hither  in  the  congruous  motions  upwards  and  downwards.  As 
far  therefore  as  the  nerves  of  one  side  sympathize  with  the  corre. 
sponding  nerves  of  the  other  in  the  influences  which  descend 
from  the  brain,  there  will  be  a  natural  tendency  in  the  eyes  to 
move  upwards  and  downwards  in  a  congruous  manner,  am)  to 
the  right  and  left  in  an  incongruous  one.  And  this  suits  well 
with  the  greater  expoeition  of  (he  tendiuons  expansims  of  the 
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xMMCenUt  tod  ohductntes,  before  takeo  notice  of.  For  wbat 
reMon  to  nuioy  pain  of  nerves  are  concerned  in  the  motions  of 
the  globe  of  the  e^e,  and  of  the  eyelid,  remains  to  be  inquired. 

Sixthly,  It  maj  perhaps  be,  that  the  light  whi^  passes  in  at 
the  puiHl  has  some  efficacy  in  moving  the  globe  of  the  eye,  either 
by  nnlcnown  communicatiims  io  the  brain  between. the  optic 
nerve,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs,  or  perhaps  by  pene- 
tnting  in  a  small  d^ree  through  the  retina,  ehoroidet,  and 
t^entica,  to  the  four  straight  muscles.  If  this  last  influence  could 
be  allowed,  it  would  oppose  that  exerted  upon  the  tendinous 
ezpaniions ;  but  would,  however,  join  with  it  is  preserving  the 
eongniity  of  the  motions. 

Seventhly,  As  the  two  oblique  muscles  neither  have  tendiDona 
expansions  exposed  to  the  light,  nor  adhere  to  the  globe  of  the 
eje,  except  jtist  at  their  insertion,  they  cannot  be  under  either  of 
tbe  infinences  here  snpposed  to  affect  the  straight  muscles,  but 
nutt  be  subject  chiefly  to  those  which  descend  from  the  brain ; 
cbui  acting  almost  uniuirmly,  unless  in  particular  agitations  of  the 
«bole  nervous  system.  And  this  agrees  well  with  the  fact,  and 
with  the  uses  generally  assigned  to  these  muscles,  viz,  those  of 
keefong  the  eye  in  a  moderate  suspension  always,  and  drawing  it 
out  on  eminent  occasions. 

Eighthly,  The  circumstances  which occanon  sqninUngin  young 
children,  wree  well  with  the  theory  here  proposed.  Thus,  if  s 
child  he  laid  so  into  his  cradle,  as  that  one  eye  shall  be  covered, 
the  external  influences  of  light  cannot  operate  upon  it  And  if 
this  be  often  repeated,  especially  while  the  association  which  con- 
finns  the  congruity  of  ttie  motions  is  weak,  the  eye  which  is 
covered  will  obey  tbe  influenees  wUch  descend  from  the  brain, 
Ki  tnm  upwards  and  inwards  for  the  most  parL  What  turns 
the  scale  in  favour  of  this  position,  remains  to  be  inquired. 

The  second  of  the  external  motions  is  that  ef  the  eyelids,  or 
the  actions  of  the  alevator,  and  orbicitlaru  paipabramm.  What 
ezdtes  the  first  to  constant  action  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
new-bom  child  is  awake,  is  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  the  action 
of  light  upon  the  white  of  the  eye,  sending  vibrations  under  the 
upper  eyelid,  and  thence  into  the  fibres  of  the  eltvalor:  or  the 
direct  action  of  light  through  the  skin ;  for  it  is  a  cutaneoua 
muscle:  or  influences  which  descend  into  the  third  pair  from  the 
second,  i.  t.  the  optic  nerve :  or  tbe  friction  from  the  globe  of 
the  eye  in  its  motions,  which  may  also  make  tbe  eyelid  sympathise 
in  motion  with  the  eye:  or  the  aggregate  of  all  these.  As  to  the 
OflMtlarii,  it  is  evidently  put  into  action  by  irritations  affecting 
the  eye,  as  from  dnst,  flies,  &c.  even  in  adults, 

The  third  of  tbe  external  motions,  or  the  contraction  of  the 
'icrymal  and  other  neighbouring  glands,  arises  from  irritations  in 
the  eye,  nose,  fattcet,  and  scalp  of  the  bead.  The  manner  in 
'''hich  these  irritations  operate,  has  been  sufficiently  explained 
under  Prop.  UlL 
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Of  the  intenud  motiona  I  will  oonuder  the  contnctioa  of  dw 
greater  and  lesser  ring!  t<^theti  as  proceedit^  from  the  same 
causes,  and  being  cotetDporaneous ;  and«  for  the  same  FeMou, 
the  contraction  of  the  radiated  fibres,  and  dliar  ligament,  together 
also.  By  the  first  the  eye  is  fitted  for  distinct  riaion  at  onaD 
distances,  b;  the  other  at  great  ones.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  a 
candle  to  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  child's  eye.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  quantity  of  light  which  falls  upon  the  eyo  wiU 
grow  greater  and  greater.  It  will. therefore  agitate  all  the  drcnUr  i 
fibres  of  the  tru  more  powerfully,  and  particularly  the  greater 
and  lesser  rings ;  i.  e.  it  will  bend  the  cornea  into  a  greater  coo- 
vexity,  bring  the  origin  of  the  ciliar  ligament  nearer  to  its  inaerttoo 
in  the  capiula  of  the  crystalline,  i.  e.  suffer  the  eapnJa  to  become 
mcve  coDTex  also,  and  narrow  the  pupil,  i.  e.  lesaen  the  radiut  ct 
dissipation.  The  image  of  the  candle  upon  the  retina  maj  thei»< 
fore  continue  to  be  dutinct,  as  it  approaches,  by  this  mechanical 
influence  of  light  upon  the  eye.  And,  for  the  same  reasoos,  it 
may  continue  distinct,  as  it  recedes.  But  there  are  limits  on 
boUi  hands.  And  thus  the  conformations  of  the  eye  neceamy 
for  distinct  vision,  according  to  Dr.  Jurin'a  most  accurate  account 
of  this  matter,  are  brought  about  automadcally,  and  suitablj  to 
the  general  theory  of  these  papers. 

However,  it  is  also  probable,  that  the  light  which  paasea  in  at 
the  pupil,  has  great  efficacy  in  contracting  both  the  neater  and 
lesser  rings,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the- immolnli^  of  the 
pupil  in  a  ffuUa  terena;  also  because,  on  this  supposition,  tba 
ught,  which  passes  in  at  the  pupil  must,  by  contractii^  the  lesaer 
ring,  become  a  check  and  guard  against  its  own  too  free  adtniaaion, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  nature  in  like  inatanoes.  The 
retina  extends  to  the  greater  ring,  and  may  send  some  nervoo* 
fibres  to  it,  and  even  to  the  tru. 

One  or  both  of  these  actions  of  light  seem  to  increaae  the 
•ecretion  and  circulaticHi  of  the  aqueous  humour  in  new-born 
children,  so  as  to  fit  the  eye  for  vision,  which  it  is  not,  through 
the  deficiency  and  muddiness  of  the  aqueous  humour,  tfll  some 
time  after  birth.  This  again  may  be  considered  as  a  drcumatance 
that  favours  our  present  omjectures. 

As  to  the  radiated  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  the  ciliar  ligatneat, 
they  do  not  seem  so  much  to  be  excited  to  action  by  any  external 
influence,  as  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  small  activi^  by 
the  vibrations  which  deaceod  from  the  brain.  When  tberefin« 
the  rings  are  relaxed,  the  radiated  fibres  will  open  the  pupil,  aood 
the  ciliar  ligament  draw  out  the  captuta  of  the  crystalline  to  a 
flatter  shape,  and  thus  suit  the  eye  to  obscure  and  dittHit 
objects. 
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Psop.LXin. — To  explain  the  Manner  and  Degree,  in  which  the 
taUomatic  Motiom,  mentioned  in  the  latt  Propotition,  are  in- 
fueneed  by  voluntary  and  temi-voUmtary  Powert. 

Since  the  motioiiB  of  the  ejes  are  in  every  instance  congnioua, 
from  the  instant  of  birtli,  an  aaaociated  tendency  thereto  ia 
generated  aooneZi  and  more  firmly  eat^Ushed,  than  perhaps  in 
toy  other  cate.  Aa  tbereibre  the  external  influence  of  light,  by 
growin;;  languid,  coma  to  have  less  and  less  effect  perpetually  for 
'Hat  purpose,  so  the  associated  tendency  grows  stronger  and 
itroi^t  and  the  ssm  total  of  hoth  may  perhaps  be  always 
■bout  eqnaL 

Bowever,  this  congniity  does  not  seem  to  be  ao  great  is 
children  as  in  adults,  who  can  direct  their  optic  axes  by  s  per- 
fectly voluntary  power  to  the  object  which  tuey  intend  to  view 
with  attention.  We  must  examine  therefore,  how  the  almost 
perfect  congruity  becomes  an  entirely  perfect  one. 

Now,  here  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  almost  perfect  congrui^ 
begets  an  almost  perfect  correspondency  in  the  points  of  the 
ntina;  and  that  hence  it  will  follow  by  degrees,  that  the  least 
deviation  &om  perfect  congruity  will  occasion  double  vision,  and 
confiition.  But  these  are  unpleasant  and  inconvenient,  whereaa 
(ingle  and  distinct  vision  is  pleasant  and  convenient  Whence 
erery  recurrency  of  the  last  will  tend  to  confirm  it,  of  the  first  to 
exclude  it,  &om  principles  already  laid  down.  Prop.  XXII.  Cot.  L 
The  child  will  therefore  come  to  a  perfect  congruity  at  last,  i.  e. 
to  direct  his  optic  axes  precisely  to  the  point  which  he  intends 
to  Tiew.  The  voluntary  power  of  suiting  the  internal  motions  to 
the  distance  must  be  supposed  to  grow  perfect  about  the  same 
time. 

It  agrees  with  this  method  of  reasoning,  that  persons  who  lose 
the  nght  of  one  eye  in  their  childhood  or  youth,  though  long 
■fter  ^e  external  action  of  light  has  lost  its  efficacy  for  making 
the  motions  congruous,  gener^ly  squint  a  little  with  that  eye. 

The  persons  who  squint,  preserving  the  sight  of  the  squmting 
eye,  ore  obliged  to  move  Uieir  eyes  in  a  congruous  manner,  for 
tbe  same  reason  as  others,  eu.  to  avoid  double  vision,  though  the 
posidon  be  incongroous. 

The  constant  action  of  the  elevator  pt^ebrte  eiiperiorie  in 
idolts  seems  to  be  entirely  from  custom,  t.  e.  association,  being 
kept  up  in  a  more  particular  manner  by  the  variety  of  visible 
otgects,  which  engage  our  attention  during  the  course  of  the  day. 

It  is  generally  some  time  before  children  get  the  voluntary 
power  of  shutting  the  eyes  gently,  or  of  shutting  one  and  not  the 
other.  They  can  shut  uiem  with  force  soon,  this  action  recurring 
often  from  motes  in  the  eyes,  pain  of  any  kind,  &c.  The  pro- 
cedure here  is  of  the  same  kind  as  in  other  voluntary  actions. 

The  internal  motions  depend  originally  upon  the  greater  or 
less  qnantity  of  light  which  &lls  upon  the  cornea  and  irit,  as  has 
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beec  observed  already.  But  the  nearness  and  remoteness  of  the 
luminous  object  are  the  respective  associates  of  these.  The 
muscular  rings  therefore,  which  at  first  contracted  only  when 
very  luminous  objects  approached,  will  afterwards  contract  when 
moderately  luminous  ones  do.  And  thus  vision  will  be  made 
distinct  in  general.  But  disUoct  vision,  by  recurring,  will  per- 
petuate and  perfect  itself,  and  indistinct  check  and  abolish  itself^ 
&om  the  agreeableness  and  disagreeableness  accompanying  them 
respectively,  by  Prop.  XXII.  Cor.  I.  rili  at  last  the  child  gets  a 
perfectly  voluntary  power  of  suiting  his  eyes  to  the  distance. 
Adulu  seem  to  have  a  power  of  preparing  the  eyes  previously  to 
see  at  a  proposed  distance;  and  some  to  have  a  semi-voluntary 
power  of  contracting  and  dilating  the  pupil,  via.  by  iancying  a 
bright  object  near,  and  a  dark  one  &r  off;  though  the  quantity 
of  nght  which  falls  upon  the  eye  remains  the  same. 


THE   SENSE  OF    HEARING. 

Prop.  LXIV. — To  attign  the  immediate  Organ  of  Hearing,  and 
to  explain  in  general  the  Usee  of  the  several  Parle  of  the  ex- 
ternal tmd  internal  Ear. 
■i 

The  immediate  oigan  of  hearing  appears  to  be  the  soft  portum 
of  the  seventh  pur  of  nerves,  distributed  in  the  cochlea,  and 
semi-circular  canals.  What  the  particular  uses  of  these  cavities 
are,  is  not  known.  They  bear  some  obscure  Hkeness  to  the 
instruments  commonly  made  use  of  for  increasing  either  the 
loudness  of  sounds,  or  the  effects  of  them  u^n  th^ear;  just  as 
the  coats  and  humours  of  the  eye  resemble  lense^  The  auditory 
nerre  is  also  like  the  opdo  ia  detaching  no  branches  off  to  the 
neighbouring  parts ;  and  there  are  many  other  instances  of  re- 
semblance l^tween  these  two  most  re6ned  and  spiritual,  if  one 
stay  so  say,  of  our  senses ;  some  of  which  I  shall  mention  in  the 
course  of  this  Section. 

The  auricle  and  meatut  auditoriia  are  cartilaginous,  and  seem 
by  this  means  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  receiving  and  retainiag 
the  vibrations  of  the  air,  and  for  ccHnmunicating  them  to  the 
membrana  tgmpani. 

This  membrane  appears  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  ten- 
uon  by  muscles,  that  act  upon  the  sma^  bones  in  different  ways, 
and  thus  to  be  fitted  for  vibrating  syllchronously  to  the  sevwal 
sounds  which  affect  iL  Agreeably  to  which,  the  d^ree  of 
tension  varies,  so  as  to  be  less  when  the  mtueultu  extemus  and 
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Miqtau  act,  greater  when  these  are  relaxed,  and  the  intemtu 
BCU.  The  degree  of  sennbility  both  in  the  membrane  itself,  and 
in  the  whole  organ,  u  probably  greater  when  the  teorioD  is 
greater. 

The  Tibrations  of  the  air  seem  to  shake  off  the  mueiu  which 
lodges  upon  the  membrana  tj/mpani  in  the  new-bom  child,  juat- 
u  the  sctioQ  of  light  fits  the  cornea,  and  aqueoos  humour,  for 
Tiflon. 

The  etutachian  tube  serves  to  supply  the  cavity  of  the  ti/m- 
pamm  with  air,  to  carry  off  the  vapour  which  exhales  into  it, 
and  perhaps  to  increase  the  efiects  of  sounds  by  the  tremors  in 
its  cartilaginous  extremity,  and  particularly  those  of  the  person's 
own  Toice. 

The  Mtopei,  its  muscle,  and  the/bromm  ovaU,  seem  designed 
to  convey  the  vibrations  of  the  mmnbrana  tympani  to  the  auditory 
nerve,  in  a  precise  manner.  But  the  vibrations  excited  in  its 
EBther  may  be  much  more  frequent  than  those  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  aa  has  already  been  observed. 

There  does  not  appear  to  he  any  method  for  conveying  air 
into  the  cavities  of  the  vettibukm  cochlea,  and  semi-drcnlar 
canals,  nor  any  necessity  or  use  for  it  there.  The  great  hardness 
of  the  bony  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing  may  make  it  more  easUy 
rasceptible  of  vibrations.  Agreeably  to  which,  it  may  he  ob- 
served, that  we  can  hear  impenectly,  though  <he  ears,  nose,  and 
mouth,  be  all  stopped,  and  consequently  all  access  to  the  f?i«iii- 
brana  tympani  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  denied.  The  vibra- 
tions are  here  excited  probably  in  the  cartilages  of  the  auricle 
and  meatu$,  and  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  Uius  communicated 
to  the  cochlea,  and  semi-circular  canals.-  It  seems  to  agree  with 
this,  that  some  partially  deaf  persons  can  hear  best,  when  driven 
in  a  coach  over  atones  or  gravel ;  i.  e.  when  all  the  parts  of  their 
bodies,  and  particularly  those  of  the  bones,  are  put  into  a  vibrating 
motion. 

The  bony  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing  seems  to  come  to  its 
full  uze  early  in  life.  Is  not  the  final  cause  of  this,  that  one 
psrt  may,  on  account  of  its  size,  be  most  disposed  to  vibrate  with 
one  tone,  another  with  another?  And  does  not  this  hold  pard- 
cularly  in  respect  of  the  lamina  tptralit  ?  For  thus  the  same 
tone  would  he  affixed  and  associated  to  the  same  nerves,  so  as  to 
a^t  them  peculiarly,  from  childhood  or  youth  to  old  age. 

Pkop.  LXV. — To  examine  how  far  the  Phenomena  of  mutical 
and  other  inarticulate  Soundi  are  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of 
y^aliont. 

Herz  we  may  consider,  first,  the  different  strength  of  sounds. 
Now,  as  this  anses  from  the  different  condensation  of  the  air  in 
the  pulses,  so  the  effect  which  it  has  upon  the  membrana  lyn^- 
font,  the  membrane  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  nerves  of 
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heuing,  must  be  difierent  likewise,  and  afford  the  uiDd  a  suffi« 
eieat  foundation  for  distinguishing  sounds  in  respect  of  strengUi 
■nd  fMbleness. 

Secondl^r  ^M  gravity  and  acuteness  of  sounds  arise  &om  die 
slowness  or  frequency  of  the  vibrations.  Now,  as  the  vibrating 
of  the  mew^ana  tymfatd  are  Bynchronoos  to  those  of  the  air, 
thev  may  either  ezcits  sjnchronoua  ones  in  the  particles  of  the 
aautory  nerves,  and  thus  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
respect  of  frequency  by  the  mind ;  or  if  every  ^ulse  of  tbe  air, 
ana  oscillation  of  tbe  membrama  tjfmpam,  excite  innumeraUs 
infinitesimal  vibrations  in  the  auditory  nerves,  the  renewal  of 
these  at  different  intervals  according  to  tlie  difierent  gravity  or 
acuteness  of  the  sound  will,  however,  afford  a  like  criterion. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  grave  sounds  are  in  general  strong, 
acute  ones  feeble.  For  the  bodies  which  yield  grave  sounds  ai« 
in  general  large,  and  consequently  will  make  an  imfovasioQ  upon 
the  sir  by  a  large  number  of  trembling  particles. 

Thirdly,  all  very  loud  noises  are  diugreeable.  Now  it  ia  aa^ 
to  conceive,  that  very  violent  agitations  of  the  metnbrama  ^m- 
pani  xD&y  produce  the  solution  of  continoity  in  the  small  meai^ 
lary  particles  of  the  auditory  nerve.  An  inBammation  in  th* 
imall  vessels  of  the  auditory  nerve  may  render  it  so  sosceptible 
of  violent  vibrations,  as  to  be  hurt  by  gentle  sounds,  as  sometimw 
happens  in  distempers;  and  to  produce  that  acuteneu  in  tba 
sense  of  hearing,  which  answers  to  the  nyctalopia  in  the  eye. 
-  Fourthly,  Single  musical,  t.  e.  uni&rm  sounds,  whether  voecl 
at  instrumental,  are  pleasant  in  proportion  to  their  loudtwaa, 
provided  this  be  not  excessive.  We  must  therefore  suppose  here, 
that  the  repeated  impulses  of  the  air,  at  equal  distance*,  make 
the  vibrations  approach  to  the  solutioa  of  continuity;  yet  still  so 
as  to  fall  short  of  it. 

Fifthly,  Two  musical  notes  sounded  together,  suppose  uptm 
an  organ  or  violin,  afford  a  greater  originiu  pleasure  than  one, 
provided  the  ratios  of  their  vibrstionB  be  sufficiently  simple. 
Thus  any  note  sounded  with  its  eighth,  fifth,  fourth,  third  major 
or  minor,  sixth  major  or  minor,  affords  pleasure,  the  ratios  being 
here,  respectively,  those  of  1  to  2,  8  to  S,  8  to  4,  4  to  5,  5  to  6, 
3  to  5,  and  5  to  8,  which  are  all  very  simple  ones.  But  a  note  with 
its  flat  or  sharp,  second,  or  seventh,  or  flat  fifth,  is  origiDally 
disaneeable.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  concords  seem  to  be 
originally  pleasant  in  proportion  to  tbe  simplicity  of  the  ratios 
by  which  tney  are  expressed,  t.  v.  in  the  order  above  set  down. 
Hence  we  may  perhaps  suspect,  that  even  the  concords  were 
originally  unpleasant  to  the  ear  of  the  child,  from  the  irreguUrily 
of  Uie  vibrations  which  they  impress  upon  the  membrana  tympani, 
and  consequent  solution  of  continuity ;  and  that  they  fell  at  last 
within  the  limits  of  pleasure,  as  many  other  pains  do,  by  repe- 
tition. For  thus  those  concords  in  which  the  ratios  are  simplest 
would  become  pleasant  first,  and  the  others  would  continue  to 
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exdte  PHD,  or  to  boider  upon  it.  It  is  agreeable  to  iiaa,  that 
disconu  become  at  last  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  those  that  are 
mucli  conTersant  in  music,  and  that  the  too  frequent  recurrency 
of  cMiecada  cIoti. 

Sixthly,  Conoi»da  sounded  in  succesuon  leein  to  have  the 
nine  «^ct,  in  kind,  upon  the  ear,  as  when  sounded  together, 
odj  less  in  d^ree.  But  discords  in  succession  do  not  offend, 
nnless  the  chromatic  succession  of  half  notes,  or  some  such  rer 
mirkaUe  ones,  and  even  these  please  at  last.  All  this  follows 
ta^j  from  the  last  paragraph ;  and  the  present  paragraph,  with 
the  two  last,  taken  t(M;ether,  contain  the  principal  grounds  of  the 
utaral  and  original  jueamires  of  music.  The  jdeasutea  which  it 
derives  from  association  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Peop.  LXVl. — To  examine  horn  far  the  JudgmenU  tehich  we 
make  concerning  the  Dietance  and  Ponlion  of  the  sounding 
Body  are  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Attociation. 

Sounds  oi^ht  to  decrease  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  distance,  did  they  not  receive  some  support  from  the  re> 
flection  of  Uie  bodies  over  which  they  paas.  This  makes  them 
decrease  in  a  less  ratio;  however,  they  do  decrease  in  general 
with  the  distance ;  and  this  decrease,  being  an  associate  of  the 
iarxesse  of  distance,  ought  to  suggest  it  to  ^ta  imagination.  And* 
agreeably  to  this,  we  may  observe,  that,  when  the  wind  opposes 
the  sound  of  bells,  they  appear  f^her  off;  when  a  person  ealk 
thioi^h  a  speaking  trumpet,  he  appears  nearer,  than  at  the  true 
diitauce. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  sounding  body  we  bare  no  dear  or 
certain  criterion,  unless  it  be  vei7  near  vm^  waaa  that  the  pulses 
miy  strike  one  ear,  or  one  part  of  the  head,  considerably  stcoUger 
than  another.  Henoe  we  jodge  of  the  position  (^  the  speaker,  or 
sounding  body,  by  the  eye,  oe  by  some  other  method  independent 
an  the  ear.  And  thus,  if  frtxn  some  mistaken  presumption  a 
vtncs,  or  sound,  shall  be  deemed  to  come  bam  a  quarter  different 
from  the  true  place  of  it,  we  shall  continae  in  that  error  from  the 
strength  of  that  mistaken  presumptifKi. 

By  layii^  these  things  togethw,  and  also  considering  farther, 
that  indistinetness  in  articulate  sounds  is  an  associated  mark  of 
distance,  we  may  see  how  ventriloqui,  or  persons  that  spesk  in 
their  throats,  without  moving  their  Jips,  impose  upon  the  audi- 
ence. Their  voice  is  fiunt  and  indistinct,  and  therefore  appears 
to  come  fi^m  a  more  distant  quarter  than  the  speaker.  The 
hesrers  look  about  therefore,  and,  being  surprised,  their  imagina- 
tioa  hxes  strongly  upon  that  comer,  or  cavity,  which  appears 
most  plausible;  and  afterwards  they  continue  to  impose  upon 
tbemselves  by  the  strength  of  this  prejudice. 
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Prop,  LXVII.' — To  examine  how  far  the  Power  of  ditttn^it^ 
articulate  Sounde  depetidi  upon  the  Power  of  Auociatum. 

One  may  suppose  the  external  and  internal  ear  to  be  so  fbmH 
as  tbat  all  the  duSerences  in  the  vibrationa  oi  the  air,  which  aniie 
at  the  ear,  may  affect  the  auditory  nerves  with  correipondiiig 
differences.  Let  us  therefore  first  conuder  in  what  tnanner  dif- 
ferent sounds  impress  different  vibrations  upon  the  air. 

First,  then,  Since  not  only  the  parts  about  the  throat,  but 
those  of  the  mouth,  cheeks,  and  even  of  the  whole  body,  etp^ 
cially  of  the  bones,  vibrate  in  speaking,  the  figure  of  ibe  viW 
tions  impressed  upon  the  air  by  the  human  voice  will  be  di&ceu 
from  that  of  the  vibrationa  proceeding  from  a  violiii,  flute,  &c 
provided  the  distance  be  not  too  great.  This  therefore  may  be 
considered  as  one  help  for  distu^uishing  artwulate  louBdi  boa 
all  others. 

Secondly,  Articulation  consists  in  breaking  out  from  a  whisper 
into  sound,  or  cloung  the  sound  in  different  manners,  the  organt 
of  speech  being  put  also  into  different  shapes,  so  as  to  join  tbe 
differences  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  with  vaiioas  emptioH 
and  interruptions,  ascents  and  descents  of  sound.  And  thus  eadi 
letter  may  be  distinguished  from  every  other  by  hearing. 

Thirdly,  It  is  agreeable  to  all  this,  that  it  is  difficolt  at  gmt 
distances  to  distinguish  the  tone  of  one  musical  instrument  froB 
another,  or  of  any  firom  tbe  tone  of  a  human  voice,  catirit 
paribtu ;  or  to  distinguish  articulate  sounds  from  one  another, 
for  at  great  distances  the  vibrations  of  tbe  air  are  ciiculsr  to 
sense,  and  all  the  ascents,  descents,  eruptions  and  interrupocm* 
of  sound,  which  distinguish  one  conpoimd  sound  from  another, 
are  confounded  by  numberless  reflections  from  the  intenne^ste 
bodies. 

Fourthly,  We  may  observe,  that  as  the  preserving  the  distinc- 
tion of  place  is  the  chief  end  of  the  coats  and  humours  in  the 
o^n  of  sight,  so  the  diatinction  of  time  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in '  hearing.  It  seems  probable  therefore,  that  the 
mtmbrana  tympani,  small  bones,  and  their  muscles,  sie  ao 
contrived,  as  by  their  actions  to  preserve  the  distinction  of  time, 
«.  0.  to  extinguish  strong  sounds,  and  to  keep  up  weak  ones,  ao 
as  that  the  last  may  not  be  too  much  overpow»ed  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  first;  just  as  the  treble  notes  of  a  haiwchorJ 
would  be  by  the  baas  ones,  did  not  the  bits  of  cloth  affixed  U 
the  jacks  check  the  vibration  of  the  strings  in  due  time^ 

Having  now  shown  how  articulate  sounds  may  be  distinguiibcd 
from  one  another,  and  from  ^  other  sounds ;  I  next  obsene, 
that,  in  fact,  the  speakers  do  not  pronounce  so  articulately  tixl 
distinctly  in  common  conversation,  as  to  fiimish  the  heareit 
with  the  requisite  criterions  according  to  the  forgoing  theory: 
but  that  we  arrive  at  a  &cility  of  understanding  one  anothei'i 
discourse,  chiefly  by  the  power  of  association. 
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Ant),  first.  It  is  needless  to  pronounce  everjr  letter  bo  as  to 
(lisdii^uisb  it  iroro  all  others.  For  then  words,  which  are  com- 
posed of  letters,  would  each  have  as  many  criterions  aa  they  have 
letters,  and  eren  more ;  for  the  order  of  the  letters  is  a  criterion, 
as  well  as  the  sound  of  each  letter.  In  like  manner,  sentences 
would  have  as  many  compound  criterions  as  they  have  words, 
besides  the  criterion  arising  from  the  particular  order  of  the 
words. 

Secondly,  Since  words  are  formed  from  combinations,  not 
according  to  any  rule,  which  brings  up  all  the  combinations  of 
twos,  threes,  &c.  id  order,  but  by  particular  associations,  agre»- 
sbly  (o  the  nature  of  each  language,  since  also  sentences  are 
fonned  in  the  same  way,  the  several  component  parts  of  words 
and  sentences  suggest  each  other,  and  also  the  whole  words  and 
tenteoces,  by  the  power  of  association.  Thus  the  beginning  is 
commonly  observed  to  suggest  the  whole,  both  in  words  and 
KDtencea ;  and  the  same  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  middles 
and  ends. 

Thirdly,  The  subject  matter  of  the  discourse,  the  gestures 
used  in  speaking,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  particular 
voice,  pronunciation,  gestures,  &c.  of  the  speaker,  and  other 
associated  circumstances,  contribute  greatly  also.  And  there« 
fore,  on  the  other  hand,  we  6nd  it  difficult  to  distinguish  proper 
names,  and  the  words  of  an  unknown  language,  and  to  understand 
a  person  that  is  a  stranger,  or  that  uses  no  action. 

We  may  see  also,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  means  of  associated 
circumstances,  that  the  sounds  uttered  by  ventriloqui  suggest  to 
us  the  words  which  they  are  supposed  to  pronounce ;  for  their 
articulation  must  be  very  incomplete,  as  they  do  not  move  their 
lips  at  aU. 

It  is  by  a  like  set  of  associated  circumstances  that  we  are 
enabled  to  read  with  so  much  facility  the  irregular  hand-writing 
of  various  persons,  and  of  some  more  than  others,  in  proportion 
as  ne  are  better  acquainted  with  the  subject,  language,  band- 
"riting,  &c. 

Pbop,  LXVIII.— yAe  Doctrine  of  Sounds  illtutratei  andfavouri 
that  of  the  FibrationM  of  the  Mtnall  medullary  Particlei  of  the 
Brain,  and  nervout  System. 

Fos  the  theory  of  sounds  deduced  from  the  nature  of  an 
elastic  fluid,  and  the  tremors  of  the  particles  of  sounding  bodies, 
wd  afterwards  verified,  as  it  has  been,  by  numerous  experiments, 
becomes  a  guide  to  us  in  all  inquiries  into  the  vibrations  of  other 
Mstic  mediums,  such  as  the  tether,  and  into  the  eSects,  which 
»iich  vibrations  must  impart  to  and  receive  from  the  small  par- 
tides  that  are  surrounded  by  the  elastic  medium.  And  the 
g^netal  tendency  which  is  found  in  natural  bodies,  either  to 
field  a  sound  upon  percussion,  or  at  least  to  support  and  convey 
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■ounds  by  receiving  isochronous  vibrations,  and  reflecting  tHem, 
shews,  that  there  are  latent  active  powers  id  the  small  parta  t^ 
bodies,  which  dispose  them  to  vibrate.  Now,  If  there  be  such 
powers  in  the  bi^est  component  particles,  analogy  inclines  one 
to  expect  them  in  the  several  descending  orders. 

The  doctrine  of  sounds  does  also  furnish  us  with  an  answer  to 
one  of  the  principal  and  most  obvious  diiEcultles  attending  the 
supposition,  that  all  sensation,  thought,  and  motion,  is  performed 
by  vibrations  in  the  medullary  substance.  For  it  may  be 
objected,  that  such  a  number  of  diSerent  vibrations  as  seems  to 
be  required  in  certain  cases,  can  scarce  exist  together  in  the 
medullary  substance.  Thus  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  person  to 
receive  a  series  of  sensations,  carry  cai  a  train  of  thought,  and 
perform  a  course  of  external  actions,  which  have  little  connexion 
with  each  other,  at  the  same  time.  Now  to  this  we  may  answer, 
that  vibrations  as  different  from  each  other  do,  in  fact,  exist 
together  in  common  air,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceived 
distinctly.  Thus  a  person  may  listen  to  what  part  he  pleases  ia 
a  concert  of  music,  and  masters  in  the  art  can  listen  to  more 
than  one.  They  can  also  at  the  same  time  receive,  attend  to, 
and  understand  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  arising  from  the  dis- 
course of  other  persons.  But  in  whatever  manner  these  different 
vibrations  can  exist  together  precisely  at  the  same  instant,  or 
rather  succeed  each  other  at  infinitesimal  intervals,  without 
confusion ;  in  the  same  manner  may  vibrations  and  vibratiunclei 
exist  together,  or  succeed  each  other,  without  confusion  also,  in 
the  medullary  substance.  And  by  whatever  power  the  soul 
is  qualified  to  attend  to,  and  distinguish  from  each  other, 
these  several  vibrations  of  the  air,  by  the  same  power  may  it 
correspond  to  the  vibrations  in  the  medullary  substance,  so  that 
each  snail  have  its  peculiar  effect  of  producing  the  appropriated 
sensation,  thought,  and  motion.  It  is  to  be  observed  farther, 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  performing  both  the  thioga  here 
meotiojied ;  that  confusion  does  often  arise ;  and  that  where  any 
person  is  remarkable  for  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  once,  it  it 
in  consequence  of  great  practice,  and  also  of  exquisite  mental 
powers,  i.  e.  of  an  exquisite  make  of  the  medullary  substance^ 
according  to  the  theory  of  these  papers. 

Prof.  LXIX. — To  explain  in  what  Manner,  and  to  what  Degree, 
agreeable  and  ditagreeable  Saundt  contribute,  in  the  way  of 
Association,  to  the  Formation  of  our  intellectital  Pleasuret  and 
Pains. 

Ab  all  moderate  and  tolerably  uniform  sounds  please  youi)g 
children,  and  the  original  pleasures  from  concords  sounded 
together,  from  the  succession  of  both  concords  and  discords,  and 
even  from  clear  musical  sounds,  considered  separately,  remain 
with  us  through  the  whole  progress  of  life,  it  is  evident,  that 
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muty  of  our  intellectasl  pleuures  must  be  illuminated  and  ang- 
meDted  bj  them.  And  on  the  contrary,  hanh,  irregular,  and 
Tiolen^y  loud  noises  must  add  something  to  the  disagreeableness 
of  the  objects  and  ideas  with  which  they  arc  often  associated. 

The  pleasures  of  music  are  composed,  as  has  been  already 
obKired,  partly  of  the  original,  corporeal  pleasures  of  sound, 
lud  partly  of  associated  ones.  When  these  pleasures  are  arrived 
at  tolerable  perfection,  and  the  several  compounding  parts 
cemented  sufficiently  by  association,  they  are  transferred  back 
again  npon  a  great  variety  of  objects  and  ideas,  and  diffuse  joy, 
gDod-wUl,  anger,  compassion,  sorrow,  melancholy,  &c.  upon  the 
varioDS  scenes  and  events  of  life ;  and  so  on  reciprocally  without 
perceptible  limits. 

The  corporeal  pleasures  &om  articulate  sounds  are  either 
enaescent  from  the  first,  or,  however,  become  so  very  early  in 
life.  By  this  means  we  are  much  better  qualified  to  receive 
mfomatioD,  with  mental  pleasure  and  improvement,  from  them ; 
and  the  ear  becomes,  like  the  eye,  a  method  of  perception  suited 
to  the  wants  of  a  spiritual  being.  And  indeed  when  we  compare 
the  imperfections  of  such  as  have  never  heard,  with  those  of 
peraons  that  have  never  seen,  it  appears,  that  the  ear  is  of  much 
more  importance  to  us,  considered  as  spiritual  beings,  than  the 
eye.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  use  and  necessity  of 
wcrdi  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  and  enlai^ement 
at  our  afiections ;  of  which  I  shall  have  particular  occasion  to 
treat  hereafter.  An  accurate  inquiry  into  the  mental  pn^ess 
of  persons  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  language,  by  being  bom 
deaf,  would  be  a  still  better  test  of  the  theory  of  these  papers, 
thin  a  like  inquiry  concerning  persons  bom  blind. 

Prof.  LXX. — To  give  an  Account  of  the  Ideas  generated  by 
audible  Impretnoru. 

The  ideas  which  audible  impressions  leave  in  the  region  of  the 
brain,  that  corresponds  to  the  auditory  nerves,  are,  next  to  the 
idnis  of  sight,  the  most  vivid  and  definite  of  any ;  and  all  the 
observations  above  made  upon  the  ideas  of  sight  moy  be  applied 
to  those  of  hearing,  proper  changes  and  allowances  being  made. 
Thus,  after  hearing  music,  conversing  much  with  the  same 
penon,  in  genial  disorders  of  the  hrain,  or  particular  ones  of  the 
nervous  spasmodic  kind  in  the  stomach,  after  taking  opium,  in 
oreams,  iu  madness,  trains  of  audible  ideas  force  themselves  upon 
the  fancy,  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  oi  trains  of  visible  ideas 
do  in  Uke  cases.  And  it  may  be,  that  in  passing  over  words  with 
ODi  eye,  in  viewing  objects,  in  thinking,  and  particularly  in 
*riting  and  speaking,  faint  miniatures  of  the  sounds  of  words 
pus  over  the  ear.  I  even  suspect,  that  in  speaking,  these 
nuiiiatnres  are  the  associated  circumstances  which  excite  the 
action,  he  it  voluntary,  or  secondorily  automatic.     For  children 
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learn  to  G|>eak  cliiefly  by  repeating  the  sounds  which  they  hear, 
t.  e.  these  sounds  are  the  associated  circumstances  which  excite  to 
action.  But  if  the  sound  does  this,  the  idea  of  it  must  get  the 
same  power  by  degrees.  I  grant  indeed,  that  the  pictures  of 
words  in  the  eye,  and  their  ideas,  may  be  like  associated  circum- 
stances, exciting  to  speak;  and  since  it  is  necessary,  according 
to  the  theory  of  these  papers,  that  every  semi-voluntary, 
voluntary,  and  secondarily  automatic  action  should  be  excited  by 
an  associated  circumstance,  one  may  reckon  words  seen,  and 
their  visible  ideas,  amongst  the  number  of  such  circumstances. 
But  words  heard,  and  their  audible  ideas,  have  a  prior  claim ; 
and,  in  persons  who  cannot  read  or  write,  almost  the  only  one. 
It  confirms  this,  that  in  writing  one'  is  often  apt  to  mis-spell  in 
conformity  with  the  pronunciation,  as  in  writing  hear  for  here ; 
for  this  may  proceed  from  the  audible  idea,  which  is  the  same  in 
both  cases ;  cannot  from  the  visible  on«.  Where  a  person  mis- 
spells suitable  to  a  mispronunciation,  which  sometimes  happens, 
it  can  scarce  be,  accounted  for  upon  otiier  principles.  However, 
in  writing,  the  associated  circumstance,  which  excites  the  action  of 
the  band,  b  most  probably  the  visible  idea  of  the  word,  not  the 
audible  one. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  supposition  of  these  audible  trains, 
that  we  ought  to  be  conscious  of  them,  I  answer,  that  we  are  in 
some  cases ;  which  is  an  a^ument,  that  they  take  place  in  all, 
in  a  less  degree ;  that  the  greater  vividness  of  the  visible  trains  < 
makes  us  not  attend  to  or  recollect  them,  till  the  consciousness   i 
or  memory  be  vanished ;  and  that  even  visible  trains  do  not 
appear  as  objects  of  consciousness  and  memory,  till  we    begin    i 
to  attend  to  them,  and  watch  the  evanescent  perceptions  of  our  ' 
minds. 

The  ideas  of  sight  and  hearing  together  are  the  principal 
storehouse  of  the  fancy  or  imagination ;  and  the  imaginative  arts 
of  painting  and  music  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  them  respec- 
tively. Poetry  comprehends  both  by  taking  in  language,  which 
is  the  general  representative  of  all  our  ideas  and  affections. 

As  there  is  an  artificial  memory  relative  to  the  eye,  by  which 
trains  of  visible  ideas,  laid  up  in  the  memory  in  a  certain  order, 
are  made  to  suggest  both  things  themselves,  and  the  order  in 
which  we  desire  to  remember  them ;  so  compendious  trains  of 
technical  words  formed  into  verses  may  be  made  to  suggest 
other  words,  also  the  numeral  figures  in  a  certain  order  ;  and  by 
this  means,  to  bring  to  view,  at  pleasure,  the  principles  and 
materials  of  knowledge  for  meditation,  inquiry,  and  more  perfect 
digestion  by  the  mind,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Grey's  Menoria 
Technica.  The  visible  loci  make  a  stronger  impression  on  the 
fancy,  and  tJierefore  excel  the  audible  ones  in  that  view;  but 
the  audible  ones  have  a  much  more  ready  and  definite  connexion 
with  the  things  to  be  remembered;  and  therefore  seem  most 
proper,  upon  the  whole,  in  most  branches  of  literature.     And  as 
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Dr.  Grey's  method  is  highly  useful  in  general,  so  it  is  particularly 
excellent  in  respect  of  all  memorables  that  are  represented  by 
numeral  fibres.  For,  when  the  numeral  figures  are  denoted  by 
letters,  collections  of  them,  such  as  dates,  and  quantities  of  all 
kinds,  make  short  and  definite  impressions  upon  the  ear ;  which 
are  not  only  easy  to  be  remembered,  but  also  preserve  the  order 
of  the  figures  without  danger  of  error:  whereas  neither  the 
impressions  which  collections  of  figures  make  upon  the  eye,  nor 
those  which  their  enunciations  in  words  at  length  make  upon  the 
ear,  can  be  remembered  with  facility  or  precision ;  because 
neither  figures,  nor  their  names,  cohere  together,  so  as  that 
the  precedent  shall  suggest  the  subsequent;  as  the  letters 
do  in  collections  of  them,  capable  of  being  pronounced.  When 
tlie  technical  word  coincides  with,  or  approaches  to,  a  familiar 
one,  it  is  remembered  with  greater  facility.  Association  is 
every  where  conspicuous  in  these  things. 

Prop.  LXXI. — To  explain  the  automatic  Motiofu,  which  are 
excited  by  Impretnoni  made  on  the  Ear, 

It  does  not  appear  at  all  improbable,  that  the  vibrations,  which 
are  excited  by  sounds  in  the  cartilages  of  the  auricle  and  meatttt 
andUoriui,  should  pass  into  the  small  muscles  of  the  auricle,  and 
there  occasion  automatic  motions.  And  I  guess  in  particular, 
that  in  very  loud  sounds,  the  cartilages  would  be  made  to  lie 
closer  to  the  head.  But  the  smallness  of  these  muscles,  and  the 
practice  of  binding  down  the  ears  of  new-bom  children  close  to 
the  bead,  which  restrains  the  natural  action  of  these  muscles, 
whatever  it  might  be,  prevent  our  making  any  certain  judgment 

As  to  the  four  muscles  which  belong  to  the  small  bones,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  since  the  exlernut  and  obliqvtu  lie  out  of  the 
tympanum,  exposed  to  the  common  air,  and  arc  also  so  situated, 
that  the  extermtt  may  receive  vibrations  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
mtaliu  audiioriut,  the  obliquia  from  the  cartilage  of  the  procettut 
Tavianiu,  into  which  it  is  inserted,  they  must  be  much  more 
affected  by  loud  sounds,  than  the  intemus  or  mutculut  stapedis. 
It  follows  therefore,  that  the  membrana  tympani  will  be  relaxed 
automatically  by  loud  sounds.  Here  therefore  is  another  remark- 
able coincidence  between  efficient  and  final  causes. 

For  what  reasons  the  muicuhu  intemm,  and  muicului  stapedtt, 
may  act  peculiarly  in  weak  sounds,  is  difficult  to  say.  They  may 
perhaps,  as  was  above  conjectured  of  the  radiated  fibres  of  the 
iru,  depend  chiefly  on  the  influences  which  descend  from  the  brain, 
and  therefore  act  always,  when  the  other  two  will  give  them  leave. 
It  is  most  probable,  that  the  four  muscles  act  in  various  propor- 
tions and  combinations,  so  as  to  answer  a  variety  of  purposes. 
But  there  is  very  little,  that  is  satisfactory,  to  be  met  with  in 
hooks  of  anatomy  and  physiology  hitherto,  concerning  the  peculiar 
minute  uses  and  functions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  organ  of 
hearing. 
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Prop.  LXXII. — To  explain  the  Manner  and  Degree,  in  wkich 
the  automatic  Motion*,  mentioned  in  the  latt  Propontion,  are 
influenced  by  voluntary  and  semi-voluntary  Powers. 

■  Since  grave  sounds  aie  in  general  loud,  acnte  ones  weak,  the 
relaxation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  which  first  attends  upon 
loud  sounds  automatically,  wiU  afterwards,  by  association,  be 
mode  to  attend  upon  grsve  ones,  even  though  t^ey  are  not  loud;  | 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  membrane  will  be  tense,  &om  acute 
■ouods,  though  they  should  be  strong;  i.e.  the  membrane  will, 
by  association,  be  fitted  to  vibrate  isochronously  with  the  several 
tones;  just  as  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  is  made  by  association 
to  suit  itself  to  the  several  distances.  The  accommodation  is  st 
first  gross  in  both  cases ;  but  is  perfected  afterwards  Jrom  the 
view  of  pleasure  and  coDTenience,  by  means  of  the  trequrat 
recurrency  of  tbe  actions.     See  Prop.  XXII.  Cor.  I. 

We  seem  also  to  have  a  voluntary  power  of  preparing  the  ear   ; 
previously  for  very  strong,  or  veir  weak  sounds,  wUch  we  expect 
to  hear,  just  as  it  was  before  observed  of  the  eye,  that  we  can 
suit  it  previously  to  see  at  an  expected  distance.   The  generatuw   ' 
of  these  powers  is  tbe  same  as  that  of  the  other  vt^untary  ones. 
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Prop.  LXXIII.— 7*0  examine  how  far  the  Beriret  of  the  Sexet 
totcarde  each  other  are  of  a  factitioui  Nature,  and  deduciUe 
from  the  Theory  of  these  Papers, ' 

Here  we  ate  to  observe,  first,  that  when  a  general  pleasuraUe 
state  is  introduced  into  the  body,  either  by  direct  impressions,  oi 
by  associated  influ  eoces,  the  organs  of  generation  must  sympathize 
with  this  general  state,  for  the  same  reasons  as  tbe  other  parts  do. 
They  must  therefore  be  affected  with  vibrations  in  their  nerves, 
which  rise  above  indifTerence  into  tbe  limits  of  pleasure  &om 
youth,  health,  grateful  aliment,  the  pleasures  of  imagination, 
ambition,  and  sympathy,  or  any  other  cause,  which  diffuses  grate- 
ful vibrations  over  the  whole  system. 

Secondly,  As  these  organs  are  endued  with  a  greater  degree  <^ 
sensibility  than  the  other  parts,  from  their  make,  and  the  peculiu 
structure  and  disposition  of  their  nerves,  whatever  these  be,  we 
may  expect,  that  they  should  be  more  affected  by  these  general 
pleasurable  states  of  the  nervous  system  than  the  other  parts. 

Coo;.|c 
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Thirdly,  The  diatention  of  the  cells  of  the  veticuite  teminatet, 
and  of  tbe  aiiuuet  of  the  ittena,  which  take  place  about  the  time 
of  pnbertj,  must  make  these  organs  more  particularly  irritable 
then.  It  maj  perhaps  be,  thu  tbe  acrimony  of  the  urine  and 
fmeet,  which  make  virid  imprenioDs  on  the  neighbonring  parts, 
\  bare  also  a  share  in  increasu^  the  irritability  of  the  oi^ans  of 
generation. 

Fourthly,  Yonng  persons  hear  and  read  nomberless  things,  in 
this  degenerate  and  corrupt  state  of  human  life,  which  carry 
nervous  influences  of  the  pleasurable  kind  (be  they  vibrations,  or 
any  other  species  of  motioji)  to  the  organs  of  generation.^  This 
will  be  better  understood,  if  tbe  reader  fdeaae  to  recollect  what 
»u  delivered  above  concerning  the  methods  by  which  we  learn 
to  disdnguish  the  sensations  of  the  parts  external  and  internal 
&O0I  each  other.  For  it  will  be  ea^  to  see,  that  when  we  are 
once  arrived  at  this  power,  the  associated  circumstances  of  any 
■ensations,  such  as  the  language  that  relates  to  them,  will  recall 
tbe  ideas  of  these  sensationa. 

Fifthly,  The  particular  shame,  which  r^ards  tbe  organs  of 
generation,  ntay,  when  considerod  as  an  associated  circumstance, 
like  other  pains,  be  so  far  diminished  as  to  fall  within  the  limits 
of  pleasure,  and  add  considerably  to  the  sum  total. 

Sixthly,  The  sources  here  pointed  out  seem  sufficient  to  account 
foT  tbe  general  desires,  whieii  are  observable  in  young  persons; 
sad  which,  when  not  allowed  and  indulged,  may  be  considered  as 
within  the  confines  of  virtue. 

Seventhly,  It  is  usual  for  these  desires,  after  some  time,  to  fix 
Qpon  a  particular  object,  on  account  of  the  apprehended  beauty 
of  the  person,  or  perfection  of  the  mind,  also  from  mutual  obliga- 
.tions,  or  marka  of  affection,  from  more  frequent  intercourses,  &c. 
after  which  these  desires  suggest,  and  are  suggested  by,  the  idea 
of  the  beloved  person,  and  ail  its  associates,  reciprocally  and  in- 
definitdy,  so  as  in  some  cases  to  engross  the  whole  uucy  and 
Blind.  However,  this  particalar  attachment,  when  under  proper 
KttrictioDs  and  regulations,  is  not  only  within  the  confines  of 
Tiitne,  but  often  the  parent  of  the  most  disinterested,  and  pure, 
and  exalted  kinds  of  iL 

Eighthly,  When  these  desires  are  gratified,  the  idea  of  the 
l>doved  person,  and  its  associates,  must  now  be  associated  with 
tile  state  of  neutrality  and  indifierence,  that  succeeds  after  grati- 
fication. Whence  it  appears,  that  that  part  of  the  affection 
towards  the  beloved  peiaon,  which  arises  from  gross  animal 
causes,  cannot  remain  kmg  at  iu  height,  and*  may  fall  very  &st. 
However,  if  the  other  sources  of  afiaction  grow  stronger,  the 
Bum  total  may  continue  the  same,  or  even  increase. 

Ninthly,  When  impure  desires  are  allowed,  indulged,  and 
heightened  voluntarily,  it  is  evident  firom  the  doctrine  of  associa- 
tioo,  that  they  will  draw  to  themselves  all  the  other  pleasures  of 
001  nature,  and  even,  by  adhering  to  many  neutral  circumstances, 
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convert  them  into  incentives  and  temptations.     So  that  all  the 
desires,  designs,  and  ideas  of  such  persona  are  tainted  with  lu«U 
However,  the  diseases  and  sufierings,  bodily  and  meatal*  which 
this  vice  brings  upon  men,  do,  after  some  time,  often  check  the 
exorbitancy  of  it,  still  in  the  way  of  association.     But  impure 
desires  subsist,  like  vicious  ones  of  other  kinds,  long  after  the   I 
pains  outweigh  the  pleasures,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be  supposed   : 
not  to  begin  to  decline  till  the  pains  apprehended  to  arise  from 
them,   and  thus  associated  with   them,  become   equal   to   the   ' 
pleasures. 

Tenthly,  It  appears  from  the  course  of  reasoning  here  used, 
that  impure  and  vicious  desires,  indulged  and  heightened  volun- 
tarily, can  by  no  means  consist  with  a  particular  attachment  and  I 
confinement ;  also  that  they  mUst  not  only  end  frequently  in  { 
indiSerence,  but  even  in  hatred  and  abhorrence.  For  the  proper 
mental  sources  of  affection  are  not  only  wanting  in  these  cases, 
but  many  displeasing  and  odious  qualities  and  disposiUons  of 
mind  must  offer  themselves  to  view  by  degrees. 

Eleventhly,  As  the  desires  and  pleasures  of  this  kind  are  thus 
increased  by  associated  influences  from  other  parts  of  out  natures,  . 
so  they  are  reflected  back  by  innumerable  associated  methods, 
direct  and  indirect,  upon  the  various  incidents  and  events  of  life, 
BO  as  to  affect  in  secondary  ways  even  those  who  have  never 
experienced  the  gross  corporeal  gratification.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  public  mischiefs,  which  arise  from  the 
ungovernable  desires  of  the  vicious,  there  is  great  reason,  even 
from  this  theory,  to  apprehend,  that  if  this  source  of  the  bene- 
volent affections  nas  cut  off,  all  other  circumstances  remaining 
the  same,  mankind  would  become  much  more  selfish  and  mali- 
cious, much  more  wicked  and  miserable,  upon  the  whole,  than, 
they  now  are. 

Twelfthly,  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  considered  how  far  the  pre- 
sent subject  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  association ;  bat  if 
physicians  and  anatomists  will  compare  the  circumstances  of  the 
sensations  and  motions  of  these  organs  with  the  general  theory 
delivered  in  the  first  chapter,  they  may  see  condderable  evidences 
for  sensory  vibrations,  for  their  running  along  membranes,  and 
affecting  the  neighbouring  muscles  in  a  particular  manner:  they 
may  see  also,  that  muscular  contractions,  which  are  neatly 
automatic  at  first,  become  afterwards  subject  to  the  influence 
of  ideas. 

Thirteenthly,  The  theory  here  proposed  for  explaining  the 
nature  and  growth  of  these  desires  shews  in  every  step,  how 
watchful  every  person,  who  desires  true  chastity  and  pmrity  of 
heart,  ought  to  be  over  his  thoughts,  his  discourses,  his  studies, 
and  ills  intercourses  with  the  world  in  general,  and  vrith  the 
other  sex  in  particular.  There  is  no  security  hut  in  flighty  in 
turning  our  minds  from  all  the  associated  circumstances,  and 
begetting  a  new  train  of  thoughts  and  deutes,  by  an  booest, 
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virtaoDs,  religious  attention  to  the  duty  of  tbe  time  and  place. 
To  which  must  be  added  great  abstineDce  in  diet,  and  bodily 
Isbour,  if  required.        / 


PftOP.  LXXIV. — To  examifie  how  far  the  Motiom  of  the  Heart, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  are  agreeable  to  the  Theory  of 
thete  Papers. 

Herb  I  observe, 

First,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  constant,  more  equable 
than  any  other  in  the  body,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  proceed 
from  itnpressioQs  made  on  the  neighbouriag  parti ;  which  things 
■{[Ke  well  tc^ether  upoo  the  auppoeition  of  the  doctrine  of 
Tibrations :  for  thus  it  cannot-  proceed  from  the  first  or  fourth 
Kiurce  of  motory  vibrations ;  and  if  it  proceed  from  the  second 
ind  third,  it  ought  to  be  constant,  and  nearly  equable. 

Secondly,  We  are  not  to  inquire,  how  the  heart  is  first  put 
into  motion  in  the  foetus,  but  only  how  its  ordinaiy  motions  may 
be  continued,  by  means  of  vibrations  descending  mtm  the  brain, 
alWr  they  ate  once  begun. 

Now,  for  thb  purpose,  let  us  suppose,  that  the  auricles,  with 
the  beginnings  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  have  finished 
their  contractions ;  and  that  the  ventricles  and  coronary  vessels 
are  full.  It  follows,  that  the  ventricles  will  now  be  excited  to 
contraction  by  three  causes ;  vu.  by  the  vibrations  which  have 
toDtinued  to  descend  freely  into  their  fibres  ever  since  their  last 
contraction  was  finished,  by  their  distention  from  fulness,  and 
b;  the  motion  and  impulse  of  the  blood  in  the  coronary  vessels : 
but  from  the  moment  that  the  ventricles  begin  to  contract,  the 
■Qricles  and  arteries  will  begin  to  fill,  and  will  be  fullest  at  the 
instant  when  their  contraction  is  finished.  Tbe  auricles  and 
srteries  must  therefore  begin  to  contract  at  this  instant,  from 
descending  vibrations  and  distention,  and  the  ventricles  to  be 
relaxed  and  filled,  the  vibrations  in  their  fibres  being  checked  by 
their  past  contraction.  X^t  these  actions  be  completed,  and  the 
heart  will  be  in  the  circumstances  first  supposed ;  i.  e.  the  ven- 
tricles  will  be  ready  for  a  fresh  contraction,  and  so  on  alternately, 
as  long  as  life  continues. 

Thirdly,  The  vibrations  which  keep  up  the  heart's  motion,  are 
nearly  alUed  to  those  arising  from  heat ;  for  the  second  source  of 
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motory  vibrations  is  the  residue  of  all  the  vibrations  excited  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  body;  and  the  third  arises  chiefly  from 
the  heat  of  the  blood.  We  may  expect  therefore,  that  the  heart 
should  contract  either  more  frequently,  or  more  strongly,  or  both, 
when  the  body  is  heated.  And  thus  it  is,  as  may  appear  from 
observations  upon  the  pulse  in  fevers,  in  sleep,  after  eating,  in 
pains  or  distempers  attended  vrith  an  increase  of  heat,  &c.  in 
which  the  matioo  of  the  blood  is  increased ;  whereas  in  nervous 
pains  attended  with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  tbe  pulse  is  low 
and  slow. 

Fourthly,  In  the  declension  of  fevers  the  pulse  is  quick  and 
feeble.  It  is  feeble,  because  the  whole  body  is  so ;  and  quick, 
partly  from  the  new  habit  superinduced  by  the  heat  in  tbe 
begiDuing  of  the  fever;  partly,  because  in  fevers  tbe  heart  is 
always  kept  nearly  full,  i.  e.  nearly  at  such  a  degree  of  distention 
as  incites  it  to  contraction,  tbe  principal  causes  of  which  are  the  . 
weakness  and  inactivity  of  the  body  :  hence  in  general  the  pulse  ' 
is  quick  and  feeble  in  persons  of  relaxed  habits ;  the  oontrary  in 
strong  ones. 

Fifthly,  The  poise  is  quick  in  young  and  small  animals ;  slow 
in  old  and  lai^e  ones.  For  this,  various  reasons  may  be  assigned;  | 
as  first,  that  if  the  velocity  wherewith  the  sides  of  the  heart 
move  towards  each  other  be  the  same,  the  contraction  must  be 
sooner  accomi^ished  in  small  hearts  than  in  lar^e  ones.  Secondly, 
that  the  fibres  in  young  animals  are  irritable,  and  soon  excited  to  I 
contraction,  by  distention,  &c.  Thirdly,  that  the  contraction  is 
peribimed  slowly  in  old  animals ;  and  fourthly,  that  short  fibres 
are  perhaps  sooner  excited  to  contraction  than  long  ones,  it 
being  necessary  perhaps,  that  the  vibrations  should  be  reverbe- 
rated from  each  end  of  the  fibres,  for  many  successions,  before 
they  can  rise  to  a  certain  pitch.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  re- 
ciprocal motions  are  more  freqnent  in  general,  and  eteterii 
maaentifnu,  as  the  animal  is  less ;  that  the  limbs  have  both  long 
and  short  flexors  and  extensors,  the  first  for  great  d^rees  of 
motion,  tbe  last  fcv  making  a  quick  banning ;  that  the  capsular 
ligaments  of  tbe  joints  have  short  muscular  fibres  inserted  into 
them,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  beii^  pinched  between  tbe 
bones  in  the  motions  of  the  joints,  as  Winslow  has  observed; 
which  they  could  not  do,  bad  not  their  contraction  the  start  of 
tbe  contractions  which  move  tbe  joint ;  and  lastly,  that  the  filnes 
which  compose  the  heart,  are  all  of  equal  lengths,  according  to 
Dr.  Stewart's  analysis  of  them.     See  Fbil.  Trans.  N".  460. 

Sixthly,  The  heart  may  move  incessantly  without  fatigue,  if 
we  only  suppose  the  recniits  to  be  sufficient,  and  the  d^ree  of 
motion  to  be  within  doe  limits.  And  it  niay  be,  that  iu  labour- 
ing men  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  as  much  exerted  upon  the 
whole  as  the  heart.  The  warmth  in  which  the  heart  la  kept, 
and  its  receiving  nerves  from  the  eighth  pair  and  intercosul, 
which  seem  to  be  particularly  exempted  £n>m  venal  compressioti. 
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clewtve  notice  here:  but  the  constant  motion  of  the  blood  ii 
prindp&llj  to  be  conaidered,  being  the  cause  u  well  as  the  effect 
of  the  constant  motion  of  the  heart. 

Serenthlj,  Since  lying  down  prevents  or  alleviates  the  fainUng 
which  sometimes  happens  during  bleeding,  one  may  suppose  that 
this  &ii]ting,  and  the  cousequent  abatement  or  cessation  of  the 
iDoCton  of  the  heart  arise,  because  a  quantity  of  blood,  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  vibrations  in  the  brain,  could  not  ascend  thither 
in  an  erect  posture. 

Eighthly,  Sudden  and  violeDt  pains,  such  as  thoae  from 
wonuds,  increase  the  motions  of  the  heart.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  violent  vibrations  which  ascend  to  the  braio,  and 
are  thence  propagated  to  the  heart.  But  may  not  vibrations 
ascead  also  directly  from  the  wounded  part,  along  the  course  of 
the  uteries  and  veins,  to  the  heart  ? 

Ninthly,  All  the  passions  of  the  mind  increase  the  motioo  of 
the  besit,  as  might  be  expected :  but  melancholy,  when  it  makes 
men  inactive,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  impressions  of  objects,  has 
a  contrary  efiect,  which  is  equally  suitable  to  the  forgoing 
theory. 

Tenthly,  In  moitificatUHis,  also  in  the  languid  state  that  suc- 
ceeds acute  distempers.  Sec  the  pulse  sometimes  intermits,  sup- 
poK  once  in  5,  10,  30,  Sk.  times,  the  interval  being  about 
double,  and  the  strength  of  the  pulse  which  succeeds  the  inter- 
misgion  about  double  also.  Here  the  force  of  the  heart  seems 
to  languish,  and  the  time  of  contraction  of  the  ventricle  to  be 
protracted,  till  a  second  contraction  of  the  auricle  intervenes, 
and  protracts  the  ventricle's  contraction  still  farther,  pis.  to 
nearly  twice  the  interval.  The  heart  must  therefore  be  sur- 
charged, and  contracting  stronger  &om  this  respite,  must  send, 
as  it  were,  a  double  quantity  of  blood  into  the  aorta,  i.  e.  make 
[he  pulse  that  succeeds  much  stronger.  And  this  intermiasion 
may  return  at  greater  or  less  intervals,  according  to  the  circum- 
Uances,  while  this  weakness  of  the  heart  continues :  it  may  also 
remain,  when  once  established,  &om  habit,  or  association. 

This  intermission  may  perhaps  rather  be  accounted  for  thus : 
in  languid  states  the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  beginning  of 
the  aorta.  The  aorta  will  not  therefore  receive  much  blood 
from  the  heart,  though  it  does  contract ;  i.  e.  no  pulse  will  be 
felt;  t.  e.  the  interval  will  be  double :  the  succeeding  puise  will 
be  strong,  irom  the  now  greater  emptiness  of  the  aorta,  and 
fukegg  of  the  heart:  the  intermisucoi  will  also  return  when  the 
accumulation  iu  the  aorta  does.  It  agrees  with  this  account,  that 
these  intermissions  are  usually  felt  in  the  region  of  the  heart  by 
the  patients.  May  not  intermissions  arise  from  both  causes  iu 
difierent  circumstances  ? 

Eleventhly,  When  the  pulse  flutters  from  flatulencies  and 
spasms  in  the  stonuuh  and  bowels,  it  appears  that  a  sudden  stop 
^  put  to  the  blood  of  the  aorta,  which  by  surcba^ng  the  left 
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ventricle  at  once,  makes  it  contract  at  a  different  time  firom  the 
right,  and  not  at  a  due  interval  &om  the  contraction  of  the 
auricles :  for  this  fluttering  of  the  pulse  attacks  generally  in  an 
instant,  and  often  upon  a  fruitless  effort  to  expel  wind  from  the 
stomach.  When  the  contractions  of  the  ventricles  are  once 
become  asynchronous  and  inharmonious  to  those  of  the  auricles, 
it  may  require  some  time  to  rectify  this,  and  especially  while 
there  is  an  Impediment  to  the  blood's  motion  through  the  aorta. 
This  disorder  may  likewise  continue  through  habit  and  associa- 
tion, and  recur  perpetually  from  less  and  less  causes.  The 
intermission  of  the  pulse,  considered  in*  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs,  is  often  caused  by  flatulencies,  as  well  as  the  flutter- 
ing of  it  mentioned  in  this. 

Tweifthly,  The  motions  of  the  heart  remain  in  their  original 
automatic  state  more  than  any  other  in  the  body;  the  reasons  of 
which  are,  that  the  common  motions  are  equally  associated  with 
every  thing,  t.  e.  peculiarly  so  with  nothing ;  and  that  very  few 
impressions  make  changes  in  the  motions  of  the  heart  so  great 
and  sudden,  as  to  subject  it  to  the  ideas  of  these  impressions: 
however,  as  great  and  sudden  changes  are  sometimes  brought  cm 
by  pain,  fear,  surprise,  joy,  &c.  we  seem  to  have  a  semi- voluntary 
power  to  alter  the  motion  of  the  heart  immediately,  by  intro- 
ducing strong  ideas,  our  power  of  introducing  these  being  semi- 
voluntary:  nay,  it  may  be  possible  for  persons  in  very  particular 
circumstances  to  acquire  still  greater  degrees  of  power  over  the 
motion  of  the  heart. 

Peop.  LXXV. — To  examine  how  far  the  Action  of  Retpiralion, 

ordinary  and  extraordinary,  also  the  particular  Actions  of 

Sighing,    Coughing,  Laughter,  Sobbing,  and  thedding  Teart, 

from  Grief,  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory. 

The  first  observation  to  be  made  here,  is,  that  common  respi- 

rarion  is  performed  very  feebly  in  new-born  children.     A  slight 

disposition  therefore  to  alternate  action  in  the  diaphragm,  and 

other  muscles  of  respiration,  may  be  sufficient  to  account  for 

that  degree  of  respiration  which  takes  place  in  new-bom  children. 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  respiration  in  them  should  be  feeble, 

since  they  must  lean  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  to  their 

preceding  state  in  utero. 

Secondly,  That  the  vigorous  impressions  from  the  cold  air,  the 
hands  of  the  midwife,  &c.  may  excite  the  strong  respiration  and 
crying  which  take  place  upon  birth  ordinarily,  appears  from  the 
methods  used  to  make  the  new-bom  child  respire  freely,  where 
it  fails  to  do  this  in  extraordinary  cases ;  such  as  applying 
volatiles  to  the  nose,  pouring  wine  into  the  mouth,  swinging  it 
to  and  fro,  &c.  All  these  methods  excite  the  muscles  to  «»• 
traction,  by  making  strong  impressions  on  the  neighbouring 
sensory  nerves.  They  are  also  very  agreeable  to  the  notion  of 
vibrations. 
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Thirdly,  If  we  suppose  the  diaphragm  to  have  finished  its 
contraction,  and  consequently  the  thorax  to  be  raised,  and  the 
abdomen  to  be  distended,  expiration  must  succeed,  for  three 
reasons ;  viz.  because  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  has 
checked  the  vibrations  in  its  fibres,  and  therefore  has  disposed 
them  to  relaxation  ;  because  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  tends  to  restore  the  thorax  to  a  more  depressed  state ;  and 
because  the  fibres  of  the  abdominal  muscles  are  excited  to 
Titrations  and  contraction  by  their  distention.  Suppose  now 
expiration  to  be  completed,  and  the  vibrations,  whicli  descend 
into  the  diaphragm,  from  the  second  and  third  source  of  motory 
vibrations,  will  renew  its  contraction,  and  consequently  the 
action  of  inspiration ;  and  so  on  alternately. 

Fourthly,  The  diaphragm  is  the  more  disposed  to  receive  vivid 
vibrations  in  its  fibres,  from  its  nearness  to  the  heart,  and  the 
warmth  in  which  it  is  always  kept.  It  deserves  notice  here,  that 
the  diaphragm  receives  its  nerves  from  the  cervical  pairs,  not 
Jrom  the  eighth  pair  and  intercostal,  as  the  neighbouring  parts, 
the  heart,  stomach,  &c.  do.  Perhaps  it  was  requisite,  that  it 
sbonld  derive  its  nerves  from  the  spinal  marrow,  since  the  other 
muscles  of  respiration  do.  The  nerves  of  the  diaphragm  are 
elongated  during  its  contraction,  the  contrary  to  which  happens 
in  the  nen'es  of  other  muscles.  They  are  also  kept  in  constant 
motion  by  the  constant  motion  of  the  thorax,  through  which 
they  pass ;  and  this  perhaps  may  contribute  to  the  perpetual 
activity  of  the  diaphragm. 

Fifthly,  The  intercostal  muscles  are  disposed  to  alternate  con- 
tractions for  the  same  reasons  as  the  diaphragm,  though  these 
reasons  do  not  hold  in  the  same  degree ;  however,  since  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  consequent  distention  of  the 
abdomen,  must  raise  the  thorax,  the  contraction  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles  must  from  the  first  be  synchronous  to  that  of  the 
diaphragm ;  and  association  will  soon  generate  a  permanent  dis- 
position to  this  synchronism.  It  follows  according  to  this  theory 
trom  the  vicinity  of  the  internal  intercostal  muscles  to  the 
external  ones,  that  they  ought  to  have  the  same  action.  And 
the  same  conclusion  appears  to  result  from  anatomical  con- 
siderations. 

Sixthly,  It  may  however  be  supposed,  that  the  diaphragm 
and  intercostal  muscles  are,  as  it  were,  fatigued  by  constant 
acdoQ ;  and  that  they  incline  to  sympathize  in  inactivity  vrith 
the  rest  of  the  muscles,  especially  during  sleep.  But  then  the 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  which  the  intermission  of 
respiration  must  occasion,  after  it  has  once  had  a  free  passage 
through  the  lungs  by  means  of  respiration,  will  produce  so  much 
uneasiness,  i.  e,  such  vigorous  vibrations,  in  the  lungs,  and  par- 
ticularly in  their  external  membrane,  which  is  continuous  to  the 
pleura,  as  will  renew  respiration. 
It  is  agreeable  to  this,  that  if  very  young  children  sleep  upon 
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ft  bed,  they  often  fiJl  into  •  great  nneasiness  from  the  stoppage 
of  respiration,  and  recover  firom  it  by  crying;  and  that  rocking, 
or  any  other  gentle  motion,  will  ^«vent  this.  The  last  circuin- 
stance  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  action  of  vibrations. 

The  night-mare  in  adults  appears  to  b*  a  disorder  of  the  same 
kind.  A.  full  snpper,  and  lying  upon  tb«  back,  di^ose  to  it,  by 
hindering  the  &ee  motion  of  the  diaphngv.  Motion,  and 
especially  when  attended  vrith  quick  respiralioo,  laughter,  &c 
prevent  it,  by  giving  activity  to  the  diaphragna.  Shaking  the 
person  affected,  calling  to  him,  &c.  rouse  from  it,  by  exciting 
vibrations,  ^e  uneasiness  fiom  accumulated  blood  does  the 
same  thing  at  last. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  if  a  like  disposition  to  inaction  should 
arise  in  the  hearts  of  new-born  children,  or  adults,  the  motioa 
and  distending  force  of  the  venal  blood  must  renew  their  actioa 
for  similar  reasons.  It  is  remarkably  coincident  with  this,  that 
feicing  the  venal  blood  upon  the  heart  has  in  some  cases  been 
found  to  renew  its  action  even  after  death. 

Seventhly,  The  actions  of  sighing,  crying,  coughing,  sneezing, 
&c.  by  recurring  frequently,  and  making  all  the  muscles,  whi^ 
can  in  any  degree  contribute  to  respiration,  unite  therein,  en- 
large the  range  of  respiration  by  dt^rees,  and  make  this  action 
be  performed  with  greater  strength  perpetually  in  the  yonng 
child.  The  increase  of  strength  in  the  whole  muscular  system 
must  however  be  considered  likewise. 

Eighthly,  The  same  actions  have  also  a  great  share  in  begetting 
voluntary  respiration.  For  more  muscles  are  put  into  action  in 
voluntary  respiration,  than  in  that  which  is  ordinary. 

Ninthly,  It  is  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  theory,  and  to  parallel 
observations  on  the  heart,  that  respiration  should  be  stronger  in 
fevers,  in  sleep,  and  in  general  wherever  the  heat  of  the  blood  is 
increased,  than  in  ordinary  cases.  For  respiration  depends  chiefly 
on  the  second  and  third  sources  of  motory  vibrations.  By  this 
means  the  force  of  the  respirations  answers  in  a  general  way,  as 
it  ought  to  do,  to  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  moved,  <w  to 
the  force  of  the  heart. 

I  now  come  to  the  particular  consideration  of  the  actions  of 
sighing,  coughing,  laughter,  and  sobbing,  and  shedding  tears 
from  grief. 

Sighing  is  an  extraordinary  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  It 
arises  not  only  from  all  causes,  which  accumulate  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  and  thus  excite  the  diaphragm  to  an  extraordinaiy 
contraction ;  but  also  from  such  compressions  of  the  oidosMs  as 
hinder  the  free  motion  of  the  diaphragm  for  a  time.  For  thos  a 
disposition  to  vibrate  is  accumulated  in  the  fibres  of  the  dia- 
phragm. It  ia  however  to  be  observed,  that  this  compression  of 
the  abdomen  does  also  accumulate  blood  in  the  lungs.  The 
abdomen  seems  to  be  compressed  in  a  state  of  sorrow,  attention, 
&c.  The  frequent  recurrency  of  sighing  makes  it  voluntary  early 
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ID  youtb.  But  it  is  not  perfonned  voluntaril;  with  the  same 
force,  n  when  from  a  preaamg  uneasiness  in  the  lungs. 

Coughing  arises  froin  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  wind-pipe 
fixing  in  the  point  of  the  epigloUit,  as  the  sensation  which  causes 
sneezing  does  in  the  tip  of  the  nose.  This  ought  also  to  become 
ToluDtaiy,  and  to  be  weaker  when  voluntary,  than  when  excited 
by  a  strong  irritation. 

Hawking  is  a  voluntary  action,  derived  from  coughing,  as 
blomng  the  nose  is  from  sneezing.  Spitting  is  nearly  related  to 
these  actions.  It  tallies  peri'ectly  with  the  foregoing  theory, 
that  childiea  cannot  hawk,  spit,  or  blow  the  nose,  for  some 
years. 

laughter  is  a  nascent  cry,  recurring  again  and  again,  as  has 
been  observed  before.  Prop.  XXVI.  By  d^reea  it  puts  on  a 
Mrtain  type,  and  recurs  again  and  again  according  to  that  type, 
juat  as  other  actions.  And  it  is  excited  in  young  children  not 
only  by  the  sensation  of  tickling,  which  lies,  as  it  were,  between 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  by  the  apprehension  of  this,  or  any  other 
■pprehension  sufficiently  moderate,  by  every  surprise,  and  evei? 
ment^  emotion  that  lies  between  pleasure  and  pain,  and  by  all 
the  associates  of  these,  as  particularly  by  seeing  others  laugh. 
And  thus  children  laugh  more  and  more,  and  get  a  power  of  per- 
bnoing  the  action  of  laughter  at  pleasure,  though  with  less  force 
than  when  it  is  excited  by  its  proper  cause  in  full  vigour. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  young  brute  creatures,  in  their  sportinga 
with  each  other,  make  such  noises,  as  bear  the  same  analogy  to 
their  violent  cries,  which  laughter  in  us  bears  to  crying  from  pain. 

Bodily  pain  is  attended  with  violent  and  insular  respiration 
on  account  of  the  violent  and  irregular  vibrations,  which,  in  this 
cue,  first  ascend  to  the  brain,  and  then  descend  into  the  dia< 
phragm.  Hence  mental  pain,  which  is  the  oflspring  of  bodily 
psin,  is  attended  also  with  violent  and  irregular  respiration,  i.  e. 
with  sobbing.  The  ciring  which  used  to  attend  bodily  pain  in 
duldhood  is  often  checked  in  the  mental  pains  of  adults  by  fear, 
shatne,  See,  i.  e.  by  a  voluntary  or  semi-voluntary  power;  and 
^  aeems  to  make  the  respiration  so  much  the  more  irregular. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  shedding  tears  from  grief; 
lor  very  young  children  are  not  apt  to  shed  tears  when  they  cry. 
It  teems  to  me,  that  so  great  and  general  a  disorder  in  the  brain, 
u  that  which  takes  place  in  violent  grief,  must  affect  the  SfUi 
psii  of  nerves  in  a  particular  manner,  so  as  to  influence  the 
lachrymal  glands  both  directly,  and  also  indirectly,  viz.  by  the 
strong  convulsions  produced  in  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  and  face. 
The  membranes  of  the  faucet  and  nose  are  likewise  affected  in 
grief,  as  is  evident  from  the  sensations  in  the  faucet,  and  tip  of 
the  nose ;  and  thus  vibrations  may  run  to  the  lachrymal  glands 
through  the  ductui  ad  natum,  and  lachrymal  points,  as  oh- 
served  before  in  irritations  from  sternutatories,  &c.  Young  chil- 
dren may  not  shed  tears  freely,  because  very  great  and  general 
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disorders  of  the  brain,  and  its  influence  over  the  fiflb  pair  of 
nerves,  do  not  take  place  till  intellectual  aggregates  ate  formed. 
And  the  like  reason  maj  hold  in  respect  of  brutes. 

The  actions  of  sobbing  and  weeping  are  therefore,  in  part, 
deducible  from  association ;  i.  e.  are  not  merely  automatic,  in  the 
first  sense  of  that  word.  Agreeably  to  which,  they  are  ia  certain 
cases  manifestly  subject  to  the  voluntary  power.  Thus,  some 
persons  can,  by  introducing  imaginary  scenes  of  compassion  and 
sorrow,  so  far  agitate  the  brain,  as  to  bring  on  the  actions  of 
sobbing  and  weeping,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  as  when 
they  arise  from  a  strong  real  mental  cause.  They  may  likewise 
be  caught  by  infection,  from  others,  as  laughter,  and  most  of  our 
other  semi- voluntary  and  voluntary  actions,  are ;  which  is  another 
argument  of  their  dependence  on  association. 

Prop.  LXXVI. — To  examine  how  far  convultive  Motion*  of 
variotu  Kindt,  and  the  Actiom  of  Yavmitiff  and  Stretclting  in 
particular,  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory. 

Since  strong  vibrations  must,  according  to  the  foregoing  theory, 
descend  at  once  into  the  whole  muscular  system  in  general  con- 
vulsions, we  must  seek  for  a  cause  of  sufficient  extent  for  this 
purpose.  Now  there  seem  to  be  three  kinds  of  vibrations,  which 
may  answer  this  condition :  first,  violent  vibrations  in  the  brain. 
Secondly,  violent  ones  at  the  skin,  suddenly  checked.  Thirdly, 
violent  ones  in  the  bowels  or  utemt,  suddenly  checked  also,  and 
thence  running  instantaneously  over  the  whole  nervous  system 
by  means  of  the  intercostal,  or,  as  Wioslow  justly  calls  it,  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve. 

Convulsions  from  compressions  and  inflammations  of  the  brain, 
and  most  of  those  which  are  termed  epileptic,  seem  to  be  of  the 
first  kind.  In  epilepsies  the  irregular  vibrations,  excited  in  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  are  perhaps  so  violent,  as  first 
to  make  the  small  particles  attract  each  other,  and  tjius,  by 
checking  themselves,  to  extinguish  all  sense  and  motion.  How- 
ever, they  may  return  after  a  short  time,  and  descend  into  the 
whole  muscular  system. 

The  stretchings  and  yawnings  which  happen  in  ague-fits,  ia 
going  to  sleep  and  waking,  the  startings  to  which  some  persons 
are  subject  in  going  to  sleep,  and  the  convulsive  tremors  and 
rigidity  in  ague-fits,  seem  to  be  of  a  second  kind,  or  to  arise  &oin 
a  sudden  check  of  vibrations  at  the  skin.  For  in  agues  the  sur- 
face is  chilled,  as  it  is  also  by  the  least  motions  in  going  to  steep, 
or  waking.  Agreeably  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  upon 
stepping  into  a  cold  bed,  one  is  disposed  to  general  convuluoos, 
like  those  of  stretching.  Yawning  may  also  depend  in  part  upoa 
a  like  check  of  violent  vibrations  in  the  mouth  and /aucec,-  for  it 
is  a  motion  excited  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  observed  to 
accompany  sickness. 
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"Hie  startings  and  conTulrioDs  which  happen  to  children  from 
gripes,  to  women  from  disorders  of  the  atenu,  and  to  all  persona 
in  general  from  certain  poisons,  seem  to  be  of  the  third  end,  or 
to  arise  from  TigOTOUs  vibradons  in  the  abdomen,  suddenly  checked, 
and  ronning  into  the  whole  system  by  means  of  the  intercostal 
nerre. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  .that  convulsiTe  moUons  are  apt 
to  return  from  less  and  less  causes  perpetually,  on  account  of  the 
Yeitiges  which  they  leave  of  themselves,  and  the  power  of  asso- 
ciated circninatances.  I  will  add  here,  that  seeing  a  person  in 
coDTulsioos  ia  apt  to  occasion  them  !□  such  as  are  of  nervous  and 
iiritable  frames;  and  that  there  is  reason  to  heheve,  that  some 
persons,  who  have  been  enthusiasts  or  impostors,  have  been  able 
to  throw  themsalvea  into  convulsions  by  a  semi- voluntary  power, 
and  particularly,  as  it  seems,  by  introducing  strong  ideas,  and 
btemal  feeling*. 

'  It  is  commonly  observed,  that  yawning  is  apt  to  infect  a  whole 
company,  after  one  person  in  it  has  set  the  example ;  which  is  a 
maouest  instance  of  the  influence  of  association  over  motions 
n^ally  automatic. 

Pkop.  LXXVII. — To  examine  how  far  the  Moticm,  that  are      , 
mat  perfectly  voluntary,  tuch  at  thote  of  Walking,  Handling, 
and  Speaking,  with  the  voluntary  Power  of  latpending  them, 
and  their  being  formed  according  to  Patierm  tet  by  thoie  mith 
whom  we  convene,  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  JTuory. 

It  was  necessoty  to  deliver  many  things  which  properly  relate 
to  Uiis  proposition  mider  the  twenty-first,  in  order  to  make  ^e 
derivation  of  voluntary  motion  from  automatic,  by  means  of 
usodation,  in  some  measure  intelligible  to  the  reader.  I  will 
now  resume  the  subject,  and  add  what  I  am  able  for  the  full 
eipJicadon  and  establishment  of  the  theory  proposed. 

Walking  is  the  most  simple  of  the  three  kinds  of  voluntarr 
motion  here  mentioned,  being  common  to  the  brute  creation  witn 
nan,  whereas  handling  and  speaking  are,  in  a  manner,  peculiar  to 
him.  His  superiority  in  this  respect,  when  compared  with  the 
superiority  of  his  mental  faculties,  agrees  well  with  the  hypo- 
wm  here  advanced  concerning  handhng  and  speaking,  vie.  their 
dependence  on  ideas,  and  the  power  of  association. 

The  new-bom  child  is  unable  to  walk  on  account  of  the  want 
of  strength  to  support  his  body,  as  well  as  of  complex  and  de- 
complex motory  vibratiuncles,  generated  by  association,  and 
depending  upon  sensations  and  ideas  by  association  also.  As  he 
gets  strength,  he  advances  likewise  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
impound  motions  of  the  limbs,  their  species  being  determined 
■)y  Uie  nature  of  the  articulations,  the  position  of  the  muscles, 
t^e  automatic  motions  excited  by  friction,  accidental  flexures 
ind  extensions  made  by  the  nurse,  &c.     When  he  is  tolerably 
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perfect  in  Ibese  rudiments  of  walking,  the  view  of  a  &*otirite 
plaything  will  excite  varions  motions  in  the  limbs ;  and  thua  if 
tie  be  set  upon  his  legs,  and  his  body  carried  forward  by  the 
narae,  an  imperfect  attempt  to  walk  follows  of  course.  It  is 
made  more  perfect  gradually  by  his  improvements  in  the  radi- 
ments,  by  the  nurse's  moving  his  legs  alternately  in  the  proper 
manner,  by  his  desire  of  going  up  to  persons,  playthings,  &c. 
and  thence  repeating  the  process  which  has  succeeded  (for 
he  makes  iimumerable  trials,  both  successful  and  unsucces^ 
ful ;)  and  by  his  seeing  others  walk,  and  endeavouring  to  imitate 
them. 

It  deserves  notice  here,  that  in  the  limbs,  where  the  motiont 
are  most  perfectly  voluntary,  all  the  mosdes  have  antagonists, 
and  often  such  as  are  of  nearly  equal  strength  with  themselves ; 
also,  that  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  not  much  JnBuenced 
at  first  by  common  impressions  made  on  the  skin,  and  scarce  at 
all  when  the  child  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  get  a  voluntary  power 
over  them.  For  these  things  facilitate  the  generation  of  the 
voluntary  power,  by  making  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  vibrations  which  descend  from  the  braio,  and 
also  disposing  them  to  act  from  a  small  balance  in  favour  of  this  , 
or  that  set  of  antagonists.  , 

When  the  child  can  walk  up  to  an  object  that  he  desires  to  | 
walk  up  to,  the  action  may  be  termed  voluntary,  t.  e.  the  use  of , 
language  will  then  justify  mis  appellation.  But  it  appears  £:t>m 
the  reasoning  here  used,  that  this  kind  and  d^tee  of^voluntary 
power  over  his  motions  is  generated  by  proper  combinations  and 
associations  of  the  automatic  motions,  agreeably  to  the  coroUa- 
ries  of  the  twentieth  proposition.  Volimtaiy  powers  maj  there- 
fore result  from  association,  as  is  asserted  in  these  papers. 

When  he  is  arrived  at  such  a  perfection  in  walking,  as  to  walk 
readily  upon  being  desired  by  another  person,  tne  action  is 
esteemed  sUll  more  voluntary.  One  reason  of  which  is,  that 
the  child,  in  some  cases,  does  not  walk  when  desired,  whikt  yet  i 
the  circumstances  are  apparently  the  same  as  when  he  doe& 
For  here  the  unapparent  cause  of  walking,  or  not  walking,  is 
v)iU.  However,  it  follows  &om  this  theory,  that  all  this  is  still 
owing  to  association,  or  to  something  equ^y  suitable  to  the 
foregoing  theoiy;  e.g.  to  the  then  present  strength  or  weakness 
of  Ue  association  of  the  words  of  the  command  with  the  action 
of  walking,  to  iu  proceeding  from  this  or  that  person,  in  this  or 
that  manner,  to  the  child's  being  in  an  active  or  inactive  state, 
attentive  or  inattentive,  disposed  by  other  circumstances  to 
move  as  directed,  or  to  move  in  a  mfferent  way,  &c.  a  carefnl 
observation  of  tfie  &ct  will  always  shew,  as  far  as  is  rea- 
sonably to  be  expected  in  so  nice  a  matter,  that  when  children 
do  dinerent  things,  the  real  circumstances,  natural  or  asso- 
ciated, are  proportionably  different,  and  that  the  stato  <^ 
mind  called  mil  depends  upon  this  difference.     This  degree  of 
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Toliintaiy  power  ia  therefore,  in  like  manner,  of  an  Mquired 
natore. 

Suppose  an  adult  to  walk  in  order  to  shew  his  perfectly 
Toluntary  power ;  still  his  selecting  this  instance  is  owing  to  one 
association,  and  his  performing  the  action  to  another,  viz.  to  the 
introductioD  of  the  audible  idea  of  the  word,  the  visible  one  of 
the  action,  &c. 

Walking  passes  into  the  secondarily  automatic  state  more 
perfectly  perhaps  than  any  other  action ;  for  adnlts  seldom  exert 
any  d^^ree  of  volition  here,  sufficient  to  affect  the  power  of  con- 
Kiousness  or  memory  for  the  least  perceptible  moment  of  time. 
Now  this  transition  of  walking,  from  its  voluntary  to  its  secondarily 
automatic  state,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  proceed  merely 
(rom  association.  And  it  seems  to  follow  by  parity  of  reason, 
that  the  transition  of  primarily  automatic  actions  into  voluntary 
ones,  may  be  merely  from  association  also,  since  it  is  evident, 
[hat  association  has  at  least  a  very  great  and  extensive  influence 
there. 

The  complex  artificial  motions  of  the  lower  limbs,  used  in  the 
several  kinds  of  dancing,  hear  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the 
mmmon  motions  used  in  walking  forwards,  backwards,  upwards, 
lownvrards,  and  sideways,  as  these  common  motions  do  to  the 
limple  rudiments  above  mentioned,  such  as  the  flexion  and 
axtension  of  the  ancle  or  knee.  Since  therefore  the  voluntary 
md  secondarily  automatic  power  of  dancing  are  plainly  the 
result  of  association,  why  may  we  not  suppose  the  same  of  the 
wnoinon  motions  in  walking,  both  in  tbeir  voluntary  and 
lecondarily  automatic  state  !  In  learning  to  dance,  the  scholar 
lesires  to  look  at  bis  feet  and  legs,  in  order  to  judge  by  seeing 
vhen  they  are  in  a  proper  position.  By  degrees  he  learns  to 
udge  of  this  by  feeling ;  but  the  visible  idea  left  partly  by  the 
riew  of  his  master's  motions,  partly  by  that  of  his  own,  seems  to 
le  the  chief  associated  circumstance,  that  introduces  the  proper 
notions.  By  farther  degrees  these  are  connected  with  each 
itber,  with  the  music,  and  with  other  more  and  more  remote 


I  have  already  shewn  in  what  manner  children  learn  the 
voluntary  and  secondarily  automatic  power  of  grasping.  How 
hey  leara  the  various  complex  motions,  by  which  they  feed  and 
iress  themselves,  &c.  also  how  children  and  adults  learn  to  write, 
o  practise  manual  arts,  &c.  and  in  what  senses  and  degrees  all 
iiese  actions  are  voluntary,  and  secondarily  automatic,  and  yet 
:till  remain  as  purely  mechanical  as  the  primarily  automatic 
ictions  are,  may  now  he  understood  from  what  has  been  already 
lelivered  under  this  {R'(^>osition.  The  method  of  playing  upon 
ousical  instruments  has  also  been  explained,  so  as  to  concur  in 
establishing  the  same  conclusions. 

In  like  manner,  the  account  given  of  the  action  of  speaking   * 
n%ht  now  be  completed,  and  extended  to  all  the  modes  of  i^ 
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vulgar  and  artifiml ;  and  to  singing,  with  its  modes.  I  will  add 
a  few  words  concerning  stammering  and  the  loss  of  speech  hj 
palsies. 

Stammering  seems  generally  to  arise  from  fear,  eagerness,  or 
some  violent  passion)  which  prevents  the  child's  articulating 
rightly,  by  the  confusion  which  it  makes  in  the  vibrations  that 
descend  into  the  muscular  system ;  so  that,  finding  himself 
wroDtf,  he  attempts  agun  and  again,  till  he  hits  upon  the  true 
sound.  It  does  not  begin  therefore  in  general,  till  children  are 
of  an  age  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong  in  respect  of  pronun- 
datioD,  and  to  articulate  with  tolerable  propriety.  A  nervous 
disorder  of  the  muscles  of  speech  may  have  a  like  eSect.  When 
,the  trick  of  stammering  has  once  begun  to  take  place  in  a  few 
words,  it  will  extend  itself  to  mote  and  more  from  very  slight 
resemblances,  and  particularly  to  all  the  first  words  of  senteucet^ 
because  there  the  oigans  pass  in  an  instant  from  inactivity  to 
action ;  whereas  the  subsequent  parts  of  words  and  sentences 
may  follow  the  foregoing  from  associatioii ;  just  as,  in  repeating 
memoriter,  one  is  most  apt  to  hesitate  at  the  first  word  in  eac£ 
sentence. 

A  defect  of  memory  from  passion,  natural  weakness,  &c.  so 
that  the  proper  word  does  not  occur  readily,  occasions  stammer-: 
ing  also.  And,  like  all  other  modes  of  speaJring,  it  is  caught,  inj 
some  cases,  by  imitation. 

A  palsy  of  the  organs  of  speech  may  be  occasioned  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  palsy ;  and  yet  the  muscles  of  the 
lips,  cheeks,  tongue,  and  faucet,  may  still  continue  to  perfonn 
the  actions  of  mastication  and  deglutition  sufEciently  weU, 
because  these  actions  are  simpler  tluin  that  of  speech,  and  ate 
also  excited  by  sensatioDS,  which  have  an  original  influence  onr 
them. 

A  defect  of  memory  ma;  also  destroy  the  power  of  spealdng, 
in  great  measure,  though  the  oigans  be  not  much  afiected  in  a 
paralytical  way.  Thus  a  person  who  plays  well  upon  a  harp- 
sichord, may  by  some  years'  disuse  become  unable  to  play  at  all, 
though  the  muscles  m  his  hands  be  in  a  perfect  state,  merely 
because  his  memory,  and  the  associations  of  the  motions  of  ha 
fingers,  with  the  sight  of  notes,  with  the  ideas  of  sounds,  ox  wilil 
one  another,  are  obliterated  by  distance  of  time,  and  disuse. 

The  suspension  of  an  action  may  be  performed  two  ways,  ai 
before-mentioned;  vix.  either  by  putting  the  muscles  concerned 
in  it  into  a  languid  inactive  state,  or  by  making  the  antagontsO 
act  with  vigour.  In  the  first  case,  the  whole  limb  is  pat  into  ■ 
state  of  relaxation,  and  extreme  flexibility ;  in  the  last,  into  s 
state  of  rigidity.  The  voluntary  power  of  the  first  bind  ii 
obtained  by  associations  with  tlie  languor  that  arises  from  &tigiK| 
beat,  sleepineBS,  &c.  that  of  the  last  from,  the  general  tenutmol 
-  the  muscles,  which  happens  in  pain,  and  violent  emotions  <i 
mind.     Children  improve  in  both  these  kinds  of  voluntary  powa 
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by  repeated  trials,  as  occasion  requires,  b;  imitation,  desire,  ftc*. 
Bat  tnej  are  both  difficult  for  some  time.  Thus  we  may  observe^ 
that  children  cannot  let  their  heads  or  eyelids  fall  from  their 
mere  weight,  nor  stop  themselves  in  running  or  striking,  till  a 
considerable  time  after  they  can  raise  the  head,  or  bend  it,  open 
the  eyes,  or  shut  them,  ran  or  strike,  by  a  vt^ntary  power. 

Imitation  is  a  great  source  of  the  volnntuy  power,  and  makes 
all  the  several  modes  of  walking,  handling,  and  speaking,  con- 
formable to  those  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  a  person  lives 
ID  genera],  and  to  those  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  converses 
in  particular.  Beudes  the  two  sources  already  mentioned, 
Prop-  XXI.,  viz.  the  sight  of  the  child's  own  actions,  and  the 
sound  of  his  own  words,  it  has  many  others.  Some  of  these  are 
the  resemblance  which  children  observe  between  their  own 
bodies,  with  all  the  functions  of  them,  and  those  of  others ;  the 
pleasures  which  they  experience  in  and  by  means  of  all  motions, 
i.e.  imitations;  the  directions  and  encouragements  given  to  them 
upon  this  head ;  the  high  opinions  which  they  form  of  the  power 
and  happiness  of  adults ;  and  their  consequent  desire  to  resemble 
them  in  these,  and  in  all  their  associates.  Imitation  begins  in 
the  several  kinds  of  voluntary  actions  about  the  same  time,  and 
increases  not  only  by  the  sources  alleged,  but  also  by  the  mutual 
influences  of  every  instance  of  it  over  every  other,  so  that  tha 
velocity  of  its  growth  is  greatly  accelerated  for  some  time.  It  is 
of  the  highest  use  to  children  in  their  attainment  of  accom|^h- 
ments,  bodily  and  mental.  And  thus  every  thing,  to  which 
mankind  have  a  natural  tendency,  is  learnt  much  sooner  in 
society,  than  the  mere  natural  tendency  would  beget  it;  and 
many  things  are  learnt  so  early,  and  fixed  so  deeply,  as  to  appear 
parts  of  our  nature,  though  they  be  mere  derivatives  and  acqui- 
ddons. 

It  is  remarkable  that  apes,  whose  bodies  resemble  the  human 
body  more  than  those  of  any  other  brute  creature,  and  whose 
intellects  also  approach  nearer  to  ours,  which  last  circumstance 
may,  I  suppose,  have  some  connexion  with  the  first,  should 
likewise  resemble  us  so  much  in  the  faculty  of  imitation.  Their 
aptness  in  handling  is  plainly  the  result  of  the  shape  and  make 
of  their  fore  legs,  and  their  intellects  together,  as  in  us.  Their 
peculiar  chattering  may  perhaps  be  some  attempt  towards  speech, 
to  which  they  cannot  attain,  partly  from  the  defect  in  the  organs, 
partly,  and  that  chiefiy,  from  the  narrowness  of  their  memories, 
apprehensions,  and  associations ;  for  they  seem  not  to  understand 
words  to  any  considerable  degree.  Or  may  not  their  chattering 
be  an  imitation  of  laughter? 

Parrots  appear  to  have  far  less  inteIlA;t  than  apea,  but  a  more 
distinguishing  ear,  and  like  other  birds,  a  much  greater  command 
of  the  muscles  of  the  throat.  Their  talk  seems  to  be  almost 
devdd  of  all  proper  connexion  with  ideas.  However,  in  respect' 
of  sounds,   they  imitate  as  much   as  children,  or  as  ap«3  in 
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respect  of  otbet  actions.  And  indeed  the  talk  of  children,  hj 
out-running  their  understandings  in  man;  things,  ver;  modi 
resembles  that  of  parrots. 

As  we  express  our  inward  sentiments  by  words,  so  we  do  also 
by  gestures,  and  particularly  by  the  muscles  of  the  iace.  Here,  I 
again,  associaUon  and  imitation  display  themselves.  This  damb 
show  prevails  more  in  the  hotter  climates,  where  the  passions  are  I 
more  impetuous,  than  in  these  northern  ones.  It  is  also  proba- ; 
ble,  that  tfae  narrowness  and  imperfection  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages made  it  more  necessary  and  prevalent  in  ancient  times.  I 
Deaf  persons  have  an  extraordinary  aptness  both  in  learning  and ! 
decypnering  this,  as  might  well  be  expected.  The  imitation  of 
manners  and  characters  by  dumb  show  is  often  more  striking 
than  any  verbal  description  of  thern^ 


Prop.  LXXVIII.— 7%e   Art  of  Physic  afford*  many  proper 

Tests  of  the  Doctrtnei  of  VArationt  and  AtiociatioH  ,•   and 

may  receive  considerable  Improvement  from  them,  if  th^  be 

true. 

Tms  proposition  may  appear  from  several  hints  to  that  pur- 
pose, which  have  been  uready  given.  But  it  will  be  more  fiiUj 
manifest,  if  I  give  a  short  view  of  the  data  and  gtuetita  in  the 
art  of  physic. 

Now  the  general  problem,  which  comprehends  the  whole 
art,  is, 

Having  the  Symptoms  given,  to  find  the  Remedy. 

This  problem  may  be  solved  in  some  cases  empirically  and 
directly  by  the  histories  of  distempers,  and  of  their  cures.  But 
then  there  are  other  cases,  and  those  not  a  few,  to  which  the 
learning  and  experience  of  the  most  able  physicians  either  cannot 
find  histories  sufSciently  similar,  or  none  where  the  event  wai 
successful.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
general  problem  rationally  and  indirectiy,  by  dividing  it  into  the 
two  following  less  comprehensive  and  consequently  more  manage- 
able problems ;  via. 

First,  Having  the  symptoms  given,  to  jiad  the  deviation  of  the 
bo^from  its  natural  stale. 

Sectmdly,  Havir^  this  deviation  given,  tofitd  tAe  remedy. 
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It  ii  proper  also  to  inTert  these  two  problems,  and  to  inquire, 

Fint,  Having  tks  deviation  given,  what  the  egmptoroM  mutt  be. 

Secoadl;,  Having  the  mantier  of  operation  of  a  tucceuful 
rtmedtf  given,  tohat  the  deviation  mtut  6e. 

I  here  use  the  words  tymptomt,  deviation,  and  remedy,  in  the 
most  general  sense  possible,  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

Now  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  doctrine  of  vibradons,  or  some 
other  better  doctrine,  which  teaches  the  law  of  action  of  the 
nerroos  system,  has  a  close  connexion  with  all  these  last  four 
problems.  For  the  nerves  enter  eveiy  part,  as  well  as  the 
blood-vessels;  and  the  brain  has  as  great  a  share  in  all  the 
natural  functions  of  the  parts,  and  its  disorders,  in  all  theii 
diiordera,  as  the  heart,  and  its  disorders,  can  have  f  and  much 
more  than  any  other  part,  besides  the  heart. 

Farther,  if  the  doctrine  of  association  be  the  necessary  canse- 
quence  of  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  in  any  such  manner  as  I 
hare  proposed  above,  Prop.  IX.  and  XI.  it  must  have  a  most 
intimate  connexion  with  the  theory  of  nervous  distempers,  and 
some  with  that  of  others,  on  account  of  the  just-mentioned 
dependence  of  all  the  parts  on  the  brain.  Or,  if  we  separate 
these  doctrines,  still,  if  that  of  association  be  true,  of  which  I 
suppose  there  is  no  doubt,  it  cannot  but  be  of  great  use  for 
explaining  those  distempers  in  which  the  mind  is  affected. 

And  it  seems  to  me,  that  agreeably  to  this,  the  distempers  of 
the  head,  spasmodic  ones,  the  effects  of  polsooous  bites  and 
stings,  which,  as  Dr.  Mead  justly  observes,  are  more  exerted 
upon  the  nerves  than  on  the  blood,  receive  much  light  &om  the 
doctiine  of  vibrations,  and,  in  return,  confirm  it ;  and  that  all 
the  disorders  of  the  memory,  &ncy,  and  mind,  do  the  same  in 
respect  of  the  doctrine  of  association. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  here,  that  the  lational  and  indirect 
ulutioQ  of  the  general  problem,  which  comprehends  the  art  of 
physic,  is  preferable  to  the  empirical  and  direct  one,  where  this 
u  to  be  had ;  but  only,  since  this  cannot  be  had  always,  that  we 
ought  to  proceed  in  an  explicit  and  scientifical  manner,  rather 
than  in  a  confused  and  popular  one.  For  where  practice  is 
rilent,  physicians  must  and  will  have  recourse  to  some  theory, 
good  or  bad.  And  if  they  do  not  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
Kal  structure  and  functions  of  the  parts,  with  the  sensible 
qualities  and  operations  of  medicines,  and  with  the  most  probable 
method  of  explaining  both  the  symptoms  of  dbtempers,  and  the 
opetadons  of  medicines,  tbey  must  fancy  something  in  the  place 
of  these,  and  reason  Irom  such  false  imaginations,  or  perhaps 
ntaa  the  mere  agreements,  oppositions,  and  secondary  ideas,  of 
words.  The  history  of  diseases,  and  their  cures,  is  the  basis  of 
all;  after  this  come  anatomical  examinations  of  the  body,  both 
in  its  natural  and  morbid  states ;  and  last  of  all,  pharmacy*; 
these  three  answering  respecdvely  to  the  general  problem,  and 
the  two  subordinate  ones  above-mentioned.     And  if  we  reason 
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St  all  apon  the  fiioctions  and  disordera  of  the  parts,  and  the  i 
efiects  of  medicines  upon  the  bod;,  so  impoitant  an  org;an  as  the 
brain  must  not  be  left  out  entiielj. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  here,  that  as  all  the  natural  fimc-  ' 
tioDs  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  body,  so  there  is  a  remarkable 
tendency  in  all  the  diswders  of  the  body  to  rectify  thenuelTet. 
These  two  tendencies,  token  together,  make  what  is  caDed 
nature  by  pbysiciaos ;  and  the  several  instances  of  them,  with 
theii  limits,  dangers,  ill  consequences,  and  deviations  in  particnlir  ' 
cases,  deserve  the  highest  attention  &om  physicians,  thai  so  they 
may  neither  interrupt  a  favourable  crisis,  nor  concur  vrith  a  &tal 
one.  Stahl  and  his  followers  suppose,  that  these  tendencies 
arise  from  a  rational  agent  presiding  over  the  fabric  of  the  body, 
and  producing  effects  that  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
medianism.  But  this  is  gralu  dictum ;  and  the  plain  traces  of 
mechanism,  which  appear  in  so  many  instances,  natural  and 
morbid,  are  highly  unfevourable  to  it.  And  all  the  evidences  for 
the  mechanical  nature  of  the  body  or  mind  are  so  many  encev- 
xagements  to  study  them  faithfully  and  diligently,  since  what  ii 
mechanical  may  both  be  understood  and  remedied. 
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CONT&ININQ  A  PARTICULAR  APPLICATION  OF  THE  FOREOOINO 
THEORY  TO  THE  PHENOMENA  OP  IDEAS,  OR  OF  UNDER- 
STANDING,  AFFECTION,   UEMORT,  AND  IHAQINATION. 


WORDS,  AND   THE  IDEAS  ASSOCIATED  VITH  THEM. 

Prop.  LXXTX. —  Word*  and  Phratet  mtut  excite  Idea*  in  ui 
fiy  Auociation,  and  they  excite  Ideat  in  lu  by  no  other  Mean*. 

Words  may  be  considered  in  four  lights. 

Pint,  As  impiesmons  made  upon  the  ear. 

Secondly,  As  the  actions  of  Ute  organs  of  speech. 

Thirdly,  As  impressions  made  upon  the  eye  by  characters. 

Fourthly,  As  the  actions  of  the  hand  in  writing. 

We  learn  the  use  of  them  in  the  order  here  set  down.  For 
diildren  first  get  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
WOTds  of  others ;  then  learn  to  speak  themselves ;  then  to  read ; 
and,  lastly,  to  write. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  first  of  these  ways  many  sensible 
impressions,  and  internal  feeliogB,  are  associated  with  particular  •■' 
words  and  phiases,  bo  as  to  give  these  the  power  of  raising  the 
corresponding  ideas ;  and  that  the  three  following  ways  increase 
and  improve  this  power,  with  some  additions  to  and  variations  of 
the  ideas.  The  semnd  is  the  reverse  of  the  first,  and  the  fourth 
of  the  third.  The  first  ascertains  the  ideas  belonging  to  words 
and  phrases  in  a  gross  manner,  according  to  their  usage  in 
common  life.  The  second  fixes  this,  and  makes  it  ready  and 
accurate ;  having  the  same  use  here  as  the  solution  of  the  inverse 
problem  has  in  other  cases  in  respect  of  the  direct  one.  The 
third  has  the  same  effect  as  the  second ;  and  also  extends  the 
ideas  and  significations  of  words  and  phrases,  by  new  associations; 
and  particularly  by  associations  with  other  words,  as  in  defini- 
tions, descriptions,  &c.      The  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
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waenceB  is  chiefly  carried  oa  by  the  new  mgnifications  given  to 
words  in  this  third  way.  The  fourth  by  converting  the  reader 
into  a  writer,  helps  him  to  be  expert  in  distinguishing,  quick  in 
recollecting,  and  faithful  in  retaining,  these  new  significations  of 
words,  being  the  inverse  of  the  third  method,  as  just  now  re- 
marked. The  reader  will  easily  see,  that  the  action  of  the  hand 
is  not  an  essential  in  this  fourth  method.  Compositioa  by 
persons  bom  blind  has  nearly  the  same  effect.  I  mention  it  at 
Deing  the  common  attendant  upon  composition,  as  having  a 
considerable  use  deducible  from  association,  and  as  making  the 
analogy  between  the  four  methods  more  cons^cuous  and  com- 
plete. 

This  may  suffice,  fen*  the  present,  to  prove  the  first  part  of  the 
proposition ;  viz.  that  words  and  phrases  must  excite  ideas  in  ut 
w  Dy  association.  The  second  part,  or  that  they  exdte  ideas  in  ns 
by  no  other  means,  may  appear  at  the  same  time,  as  it  may  be 
found  upon  reflection  and  examination,  that  all  the  ideas  whidi 
any  word  does  excite  are  deducible  from  some  of  the  four  sources 
above-mentioned,  most  commonly  &om  the  first  or  third. 

It  may  appear  also  from  the  instances  of  the  words  of  unknown 
languages,  terms  of  art  not  jet  explained,  barbarous  words,  &c. 
of  which  we  either  have  no  ideas,  or  only  such  as  some  ianded  ; 
resemblance,  or  prior  association,  suggests.  I 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  articulate  sounds  are  I 
by  their  vanety,  number,  and  ready  use,  particularly  suited  to 
signify  and  suggest,  by  association,  both  our  simple  ideas,  and 
the  complex  ones  formed  from  them,  according  to  the  twelfth 
proposition. 

Con.  It  follows  from  this  proposition,  that  the  arts  of  It^ 
and  rational  grammar  depend  entirely  on  the  doctrine  of  associa- 
tion. For  Ic^c,  considered  as  the  art  of  thinking  or  reasoning, 
treats  only  of  such  ideas  as  are  annexed  to  words ;  and,  as  the 
art  of  discoursing,  it  teaches  the  proper  use  of  words  in  a  general 
way,  as  grammar  does  in  a  more  minute  and  particular  one. 

Prop.  LXXX. —  To  describe  the  Manner  in  which  Ideai  are 
aetociated  unth  Words,  beginning  from  Childhood. 

This  may  be  done  by  applying  the  doctrine  of  association,  as 
lud  down  in  the  first  chapter,  to  words,  considered  in  the  four 
lights  mentioned  under  the  last  proposition. 

First,  then.  The  association  of  the  names  of  visible  objects, 
with  the  tm^H^ssions  which  these  objects  make  upon  the  eye,  I 
seems  to  take  place  more  early  than  any  other,  and  to  be  e&cted 
in  the  following  manner:  the  name  of  the  visible  object,  the 
nurse,  for  instance,  is  pronounced  and  repeated  by  the  attendants 
to  the  child,  more  firequently  when  his  eye  is  fixed  upon  the 
nurse,  than  when  upon  other  objects,  and  much  more  so  than  ' 
when  upon  any  particular  one.    The  wotd  -nvne  is  also  sounded  I 
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in  an  empfaatical  nuumer,  when  the  child's  eye  U  directed  to  the 
nurse  with  earaestneBS  and  desire.  The  auociation  there&re  of 
the  soond  nune,  with  the  picture  of  the  nune  upon  the  retina, 
will  be  far  stronger  than  that  with  any  other  visible  impression, 
and  thus  overpower  all  the  other  accidental  associationa,  which 
will  also  themselves  contribute  to  the  same  end  by  opposing  one 
another.  And  when  the  child  haa  gained  so  much  voluntary 
power  over  bis  motions,  as  to  direct  his  head  and  eyes  toward* 
the  burse  upon  hearing  her  name,  this  process  will  go  on  with 
an  accelerated  velocity.  And  thus,  at  mt,  the  word  will  excite 
the  visible  idea  readily  and  certainly. 

The  same  association  of  the  picture  of  the  nurse  in  the  eye 
with  the  sound  nurte,  will,  by  degrees,  overpower  all  the  acci- 
dental associations  of  this  picture  with  other  words,  and  be  so 
firmly  cemented  at  last,  that  the  picture  will  excite  the  audible 
idea  of  the  word.  Bat  this  is  not  to  our  present  purpose.  I 
mention  it  here  as  taking  place  at  the  same  time  with  tke  fore- 
going process,  and  contributitig  to  iUustrate  and  confirm  it.  Both 
together  afford  a  complete  instance  for  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
propositions,  i,  «•  they  shew,  that  when  the  impresaioos  ^  and  B 
are  anffidently  associated,  A  impressed  alone  will  excite  b,  B  im- 
pressed alone  will  excite  a. 

Secondly,  This  association  <^  words  with  visible  appearances, 
beinr  made  under  many  particular  circumstances,  must  affect  the 
visible  ideas  with  a  like  particularity.  Thus  the  ourse's  dress, 
and  the  situation  of  the  fire  iu  the  child's  nursery,  make  part  of 
the  child's  ideas  of  his  nurse  and  fire.  But  then  as  the  nurse 
often  changes  her  dress,  and  the  child  of^n  sees  a  fire  in  a  diffe- 
rent place,  and  surrounded  by  different  visible  objects,  these 
opposite  associations  must  be  less  strong  than  the  part  which  is 
common  to  them  all ;  and  consequently  we  may  suppose,  that 
while  his  idea  of  that  port  which  is  comtaon,  and  whica  we  may 
call  essential,  continues  the  same,  that  of  the  particularities,  cir- 
eumstances,  and  adjuncts,  varies.  For  he  cannot  have  any  idea, 
but  with  some  particularities  iu  the  non-essentials. 

Thirdly,  When  the  visible  objects  impress  other  vivid  sensa- 
tions besides  those  of  sight,  such  as  gratefiil  or  ungrateful  tastes, 
smells,  warmth,  or  coldness,  with  sufficient  frequency,  it  follows 
bom  the  foregoing  theory  that  these  sensations  must  leave  traces, 
or  ideas,  which  will  be  associated  vrith  the  names  of  the  objects, 
so  as  to  depend  upon  them.  Thus  an  idea,  or  nascent  percep- 
tion, of  the  sweetness  of  the  nurse's  milk  will  rise  up  m  that 
part  of  the  child's  brain  which  corresponds  to  the  nerves  of  taste, 
upon  his  hearing  her  name.  And  hence  the  whole  idea  belong- 
ing to  the  word  narte  now  begins  to  be  complex,  as  consisting  of 
a  visiUe  idea,  and  an  idea  of  taste.  And  these  two  ideas  will  be 
associated  tc^ether,  not  only  because  the  word  raises  them  both, 
but  also  because  the  originu  sensations  are.  The  atrongest  may 
th^^fore  aanst  in  raising  the  weakest.     Kow,  in  common  coses. 
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the  visible  idea  is  strongest,  or  occurs  most  readU;  at  least ;  but, 
in  the  present  instance,  it  seems  to  be  otherwise.  We  might 
proceed  in  like  manner  to  shew  the  generation  of  ideas  more  and 
more  complex,  and  the  Tarioua  ways  by  wbicb  their  parts  are 
cemented  together,  and  all  made  to  depend  on  the  respective 
names  of  the  visible  objects.  But  what  has  been  said  may  suffice 
to  shew  what  ideas  the  names  of  visible  objects,  proper  and  ap- 
pellative, raise  in  us. 

Fourthly,  We  must,  however,  observe,  in  respect  of  appellatives, 
that  sometimes  the  idea  is  the  common  compound  result  of  all  the 
sensible  impressions  received  from  the  several  objects  comprised 
under  the  general  appellation ;  sometimes  the  particular  idea  of 
»ome  one  of  these,  in  great  measure  at  least,  viz.  when  the  im- 
pressions arising  from  some  one  are  more  novel,  firequeat,  and 
vivid,  than  those  from  the  rest. 

Fifthly,  The  words  denoting  sensible  qualities,  whether  sub- 
stantive or  adjective,  such  as  tehitenen,  xohite,  Sec  get  their 
ideas  in  a  manner  which  will  be  easily  understood  from  what  has 
been  already  delivered.  Thus  the  word  white,  being  associated 
t  with  the  visible  appearance  of  milk,  linen,  paper,  gets  a  stable 
power  of  exciting  the  idea  of  what  is  common  to  all,  and  a  variable 
one,  in  respect  of  the  parttcularities,  curcumstances,  and  adjuncts. 
And  BO  of  other  sensible  qualities. 

Sixthly,  The  names  of  visible  actions,  as  walking,  striking,  &c. 
raise  the  proper  visible  ideas  by  a  like  process.  Other  ideas  may 
likewise  adhere  in  certain  cases,  as  in  those  of  tasting,  feeling, 
speaking,  &c.  Sensible  perceptions,  in  which  no  visible  action  is 
concerned,  as  hearinG;,  may  also  leave  ideas  dependent  on  words. 
However,  some  visible  ideas  generally  intermix  themselves  here. 
These  actions  and  perceptions  are  generally  denoted  by  verbs, 
though  sometimes  by  substantives. 

And  we  may  now  see  in  what  manner  ideas  are  associated 
with  nouns,  proper  and  ajwellative,  substantive  and  adjective, 
and  with  verM,  supposing  tnat  they  denote  sensible  things  only. 
Pronouns  and  particles  remain  to  be  considered.  Now,  in  <^er 
to  know  their  ideas  and  uses,  we  must  observe. 

Seventhly,  That  as  children  may  learn  to  read  words  not  only 
in  an  elementary  way,  t>i;s.  by  learning  the  letters  and  syllables 
of  which  they  are  composed,  but  also  in  a  summary  one,  na.  by 
associating  the  sound  of  entire  words,  with  their  pictures,  in  the 
eye;  and  must,  in  some  cases,  be  taught  in  the  last  way,  i.e, 
wheresoever  the  sound  of  the  word  deviates  from  that  of  its 
elements ;  so  both  children  and  adults  learn  the  ideas  belonging 
to  whole  sentences  many  times  in  a  summary  way,  and  not  by 
adding  together  the  ideas  of  the  several  words  in  the  sentence. 
And  wherever  words  occur,  which,  separately  taken,  have  no 
proper  ideas,  their  use  can  be  leomt  in  no  other  way  but  this. 
Now  pronouns  and  particles,  and  many  other  words,  are  of  this 
kind.    They  answer,  in  some  measure,  to  x,  y,  and  z,  or  the; 
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unknown  quantildeg  in  algebra,  being  determitutble  and  deci- 
pherable, as  one  in&y  saj,  only  by  means  of  the  known  words 
wilh  whicb  they  are  joined. 

Thus  /  waik  is  associated  at  different  times  with  the  same 
visible  impression  as  mine  walks,  broth&r  ioalkt,  &c.  and  there- 
fore can  suggest  nothing  permanently  for  a  long  time  but  the 
Bcdon  of  walking.  However  the  pronoun  /,  in  this  and  innume- 
rable otbei  short  sentences,  being  always  associated  with  the 
peison  speaking,  as  thou  is  with  the  person  spoken  to,  and  ha 
with  the  person  spoken  of,  the  &equent  recurrency  of  this  teaches 
the  child  the  use  of  the  pronouns,  (.  e.  teaches  him  what  diffe- 
rence he  is  to  expect  in  his  sensible  impressions  according  as  this 
or  that  pronoun  is  used ;  the  infinite  number  of  instances,  as  one 
may  say,  making  up  for  the  infinitely  small  quantity  of  informa- 
tion, whicb  each,  singly  taken,  conveys. 

In  like  manner,  different  particles,  i.  e.  adverbs,  conjunctions, 
and  prepositions,  being  used  in  sentences,  where  the  substantives, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  are  the  same,  and  the  same  particles,  where 
these  are  different,  in  an  endless  recurrency,  teach  children  the 
use  of  the  particles  in  a  gross  general  way.  For  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  children  are  much  at  a  loss  for  the  trae  use  of  the 
pronouns  and  particles  for  some  years,  and  that  they  often  repeat 
the  proper  name  of  the  person  instead  of  the  pronoim  j  which 
confirms  the  foregoing  reasoning.  Some  of  the  inferior  parts  or 
particles  of  speech  make  scarce  any  alteration  in  the  sense  of  the 
sentence,  and  therefore  are  called  expletives.  The  several  termi- 
nations of  the  Greek  and  Latin  nouns  and  verbs  are  of  the  nature 
of  pronouns  and  particles. 

Eighthly,  The  attempts  which  children  make  to  express  their 
own  wants,  perceptions,  pains,  &;c.  in  words,  and  the  corrections 
and  suggestions  of  the  attendants,  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  all 
the  steps  that  we  have  hitherto  considered,  and  especially  in  the 
last,  regarding  the  pronouns  and  particles. 

Ninthly,  Learning  to  read  helps  children  much  in  the  same 
respects;  especially  as  it  teaches  them  to  separate  sentences 
into  the  several  words  which  compound  them ;  which  those 
who  cannot  read  are  scarce  able  to  do,  even  when  arrived  at 
adult  age. 

Thus  we  may  see,  bow  children  and  others  are  enabled  to 
understand  a  continued  discourse  relating  to  sensible  impressions 
only,  and  how  the  words  in  passing  over  the  ear  must  raise  up 
trains  of  visible  and  other  ideas  by  the  power  of  association.  Our 
next  inquiry  must  be  concerning  the  words  that  denote  either 
intellectual  things,  or  collections  of  other  words. 

Tentbly,  The  words  that  relate  to  the  several  passions  of  love, 
hatred,  hope,  fear,  anger,  &c.  being  applied  to  the  child  at  the 
times  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  these  passions,  get  the 
power  of  raising  the  miniatures  or  ideas  of  these  passions,  and 
also  of  the  usual  associated  circumstances.     The  apfdication  ot 
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the  same  words  to  others  helps  also  to  annex  the  ideas  of  the 
associated  circumstances  to  them,  and  even  of  the  passions  them- 
selves, both  from  the  iofectiouaneas  of  out  natuies,  and  from  the 
power  of  associated  circamstances  to  raise  the  posaions.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  words  denoting  the  passions  do 
not,  for  the  most  part,  raise  up  in  us  any  decree  of  the  passions 
themselves,  hut  only  the  ideas  of  the  associated  drcurastances. 
We  ore  supposed  to  understand  the  continued  discourses  into 
which  these  words  enter  sufficiently,  when  we  form  true  notions 
of  the  actions,  t^ticularly  the  visible  ones  attending  them. 

Eleventhly,  The  names  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  and 
operations,  such  as  Csncy,  memory,  wit,  dulness,  virtue,  vice, 
conscience,  approbation,  disapprobation,  &e.  stand  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  qualities  and  operations ;  and  therefore,  if  dw^t 
upon,  excite  such  ideas  as  these  descriptions  in  all  their  particular 
circumstances  do.  But  the  common  sentences,  which  these 
words  enter,  pass  over  the  mind  too  quick,  for  the  most  part,  to 
allow  of  such  a  delay.  They  ate  acknowledged  as  femiliar  and 
true,  and  suggest  certain  associated  visible  ideas,  and  nascent 
internal  feelings,  taken  fivm  the  descriptions  of  these  names,  or 
from  the  words,  which  an  usually  joined  with  them  in  discourses 
or  writinea. 

Twelfthly,  There  are  many  terms  of  art  in  all  the  branches  of 
learning,  which  are  defined  by  other  words,  and  which  therefore 
are  only  compendious  substitutes  for  them.  The  same  holds  io 
common  life  in  numberless  instances.  Thus  riches,  honours, 
pleasures,  are  .put  for  the  several  kinds  of  each.  Such  words 
sometimes  su^^est  the  words  of  their  definitions,  sometimes  the 
ideas  of  these  words,  sometimes  a  particular  species  comprehended 
under  the  general  term,  &c.  But,  whatever  they  surest,  it 
may  be  essUy  seen,  that  they  derive  the  power  of  doing  this  from 
association. 

Thirteenthly,  There  are  many  words  used  in  abstract  sciences, 
which  can  scarce  be  defined  or  described  by  any  other  Words ; 
and  yet,  by  their  grammatical  form,  seem  to  be  excluded  from 
the  dass  of  particles.  Such  are  identity,  existence,  &c  The 
use  of  these  must  therefore  be  learnt  as  that  of  the  particles  is. 
And  indeed  children  leani  their  first  imperfect  notions  of  all  the 
words  considered  in  this  and  the  three  last  paragraphs  chiefly  in 
this  way ;  and  come  to  precise  and  explicit  ones  only  by  means  of 
books,  as  they  advance  to  adult  age,  or  by  endeavouring  to  use 
them  properly  in  their  own  deliberate  compositions. 
,  This  is  by  no  means  a  lull  or  satisfactory  account  of  the  ideas 
which  adhere  to  words  by  association.  For  the  author  perceives 
himself  to  he  still  a  mere  novice  in  these  speculations ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  words  to  the  bottom  by  words ;  perhaps  im* 
possible.  The  reader  will  receive  some  addition  of  light  and 
evidence  in  the  course  of  this  section ;  also  in  the  next,  in  which 
I  shall  treat  of  propoBitions  and  assent.    For  our  assent  to  pro- 
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pondoiu,  and  tlie  influence  which  they  have  over  our  aflectiont 
and  actions,  make  patt  of  the  ideas  that  adhere  to  words  by  asso- 
ciation ;  which  part,  however,  could  not  properly  be  considered 
in  this  section. 

Cor.  I.  It  follows  &om  this  proposition,  that  words  may  be 
distinguished  into  the  four  classes  mentioned  under  the  twelfth 
proposidoD. 

1.  Such  as  have  ideas  only. 

S.  Such  as  have  both  ideas  and  definitions. 

3.  Such  as  have  definitions  only. 

^  Snch  as  have  neither  ideas  nor  definitions. 

Under  definition  I  here  include  description,  or  any  other  way 
cf  explaining  a  word  by  other  words,  excepting  that  by  a  mere 
jynonymous  term ;  and  I  exclude  &om  the  number  of  ideas  the 
mble  idea  of  the  character  of  a  word,  and  the  audible  one  of 
its  saand;  it  being  evident,  that  every  word  heard  may  thus 
excite  a  visible  idea,  and  every  word  seen  an  audible  one,  I 
exclude  also  all  ideas  that  are  either  extremely  taint,  or  extremely 
variable. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  precise  limits  to  these  four  classes,  so  as  to 
determine  accurately  ^ere  each  ends,  and  the  next  begins ;  and, 
if  we  consider  these  things  in  the  most  general  way,  ther«  is 
perhaps  no  word  which  has  not  both  an  idea  and  a  definition, 
t.  8,  which  is  not  attended  by  some  one  or  more  internal  feelings 
occasionally,  and  which  may  not  he  explained,  in  some  imperfect 
manner  at  least,  by  other  words.  I  will  give  some  instances  of 
words  which  have  the  fiiirest  right  to  each  class. 

The  names  of  simple  sensible  qualities  are  of  the  first  class. 
Thus  whitt,  nseet,  Sx.  excite  ideas ;  but  cannot  be  defined.  It 
is  to  be  observed  here,  that  this  class  of  words  stands  only  fat 
tbe  stable  part  of  the  ideas  respectively,  not  for  the  several 
Variable  particularities,  drcumstanccB,  and  adjuncts,  which  inter- 
mix themselves  here. 

The  names  of  natural  bodies,  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  are 
of  the  second  class;  for  they  excite  a^regates  of  sensible  ideas, 
s&d  at  the  same  time  may  be  defined  (as  appears  from  the 
writings  of  natural  historians)  by  an  enumeration  of  their  pro- 
perties and  characteristics.  Thus  likewise  geometrical  figures 
We  both  ideas  and  definitions.  The  definitions  in  both  cases 
are  so  contrived  as  to  leave  out  all  the  variable  particularities  of 
the  ideas,  and  to  be  also  more  full  and  precise,  than  the  ideas 
fenerally  are  in  the  parts  that  are  of  the  permanent  nature. 

Algebraic  quantises,  such  as  roots,  powers,  surds,  &c.  belong 
to  the  third  class,  and  have  definitions  only.  The  same  may  b« 
»ud  of  scientifical  terms  of  art,  and  of  most  abstract  general 
terms,  moral,  metaphysical,  vulgar:  however,  mental  emotions 
are  apt  to  attend  some  of  these  even  in  passing  slightly  over  the 
car ;  and  these  emotions  may  be  considered  as  ideas  belonging  to 
the  lerms  respectively.     Thus  the  very  words,  gratitude,  nurcj/, 
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cruelty,  treachery,  &c.  separately  talun,  aflect  the  mind ;  and 
jet,  siDCe  all  reasoning  upon  tbem  is  to  be  founded  on  theii 
definitions,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  seems  best  to  refer  them 
to  this  third  class. 

Lastly,  the  particles  the,  of,  to,  for,  but,  &c.  hvte  neither  defi> 
nitions  nor  ideas. 

Cor.  II.  This  matter  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  lan- 
guage to  geometry  and  algebra,  .the  two  general  methods  of 
expounding  quantily,  and  investigatiog  all  its  varieties  from 
previous  data. 

Words  of  the  first  class  answer  to  propositions  purely  geo- 
metrical, i.  e.  to  such  as  are  too  simple  to  admit  of  algebra;  of 
which  kind  we  may  reckon  that  concerning  the  equality  of  the 
angles  at  the  basis  of  an  Isosceles  triangle. 

Words  of  the  second  class  answer  to  that  part  of  geometry 
which  may  be  demonstrated  either  synthetically  or  ans^tically ; 
either  so  that  the  learner's  imagination  shall  go  along  with  every 
step  of  the  process  painting  out  each  line,  angle,  &c.  according  to 
the  method  of  demonstration  nsed  by  the  ancient  mathematicians ; 
or  so  that  he  shall  operate  entirely  by  algebraic  quantities  and 
methods,  and  only  represent  the  conclusion  to  his  imaginatitHi, 
vhen  he  is  arrived  at  it,  by  examining  then  what  geometrical 
quantities  the  ultimately  resulting  algebraical  ones  denote.  The 
first  method  is  in  both  cases  the  most  satisfactory  and  afiecUng, 
the  last  the  most  expeditious,  and  not  less  certain,  where  due 
care  is  taken.  A.  blind  mathematician  must  use  words  in  the 
last  of  these  methods,  when  he  reasons  upon  colours. 

Words  of  the  third  class  answer  to  such  problems  concerning 
quadratures,  and  rectifications  of  curves,  chances,  equations  of 
the  higher  orders,  &c  as  are  too  perplexed  to  be  treated  geo- 
metrically. 

Lastly,  words  of  the  fonrth  class  answer  to  the  algebraic 
signs  for  addition,  substraction,  &c  to  indexes,  coeffidents,  &c 
These  are  not  algebraic  quantities  themselves;  hut  they  alter 
the  import  of  the  letters  that  are ;  just  aa  particles  vary  the 
sense  of  the  principal  words  of  a  sentence,  and  yet  signify  nothing 
of  themselves. 

Geometrical  figures  may  be  considered  as  representing  all  the 
modes  of  extenuon  in  the  same  manner  as  visible  ideas  do  visible 
objects;  and  consequently  the  names  of  geometrical  figures 
answer  to  the  names  of  these  ideas.  Now,  as  all  kinds  of 
problems  relating  to  quantity  might  be  expounded  by  modes 
of  extension,  and  solved  thereby,  were  our  faculties  sufficiently 
exalted,  so  it  appears  possible  to  represent  most  kinds  of  idess 
by  visible  ones,  and  to  pursue  them  in  this  way  through  all  their 
varieties  and  combinations.  But  as  it  seems  best  in  the  first 
case  to  confine  geometry  to  problems,  where  extension,  and 
motion,  which  implies  extennon,  are  concerned,  using  algebraic 
methods  for  investigating  all  other  kinds  of  quantity,  so  it  seems 
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best  also  to  use  risible  ideas  only  for  visible  objects  and  quali- 
ties, of  which  the;  are  the  natural  representatires,  and  to  denote 
all  other  qualities  by  words  considered  as  arbitrary  signs.  And 
jet  the  representation  of  other  quantities  by  geometrical  ones, 
and  of  other  ideas  by  visible  ones,  is  apt  to  make  a  more  vivid 
impression  upon  the  fancy,  and  a  more  lasting  one  upon  the 
memory.  In  similes,  fables,  parables,  allegories,  visible  ideas 
are  used  for  this  reason  to  denote  general  and  intellectual  ones. 

Since  words  may  be  compared  to  the  letters  used  in  algebra, 
language  itself  may  be  termed  one  species  of  algebra ;  and*  - ' 
converaely,  algebra  is  nothing  more  than  the  language  which  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  explain  quantity  of  all  kinds.  As  the  letters, 
which  ID  algebra  stand  immediately  for  quantities,  answer  to  the 
words  which  are  immediate  representatives  of  ideas,  and  the 
algebraic  signs  for  addition,  &c.  to  the  particles,  so  the  single 
letters,  which  are  sometimes  used  by  algebraists  to  denote  sums 
or  differences,  powers  or  roots  universal  of  other  letters,  for 
brevity  and  convenience,  answer  to  such  words  as  have  long 
definitions,  to  terms  of  art,  &c.  which  are  introduced  into  the 
sciences  for  the  sake  of  conipendiousness.  Now,  if  every  thing 
relating  to  language  had  something  analc^us  to  it  in  algebra, 
one  might  hope  to  explain  the  difficulties  and  perplexities 
attending  the  theory  of  language  by  the  corresponding  particulars 
in  algebra,  where  every  thing  is  clear,  and  acknowledged  by  all 
that  have  made  it  their  study.  However,  we  have  here  no 
independent  point  whereon  to  stand,  since,  if  a  person  be  disposed 
lo  call  the  rules  ,of  algebra  in  question,  we  have  no  way  of 
demon straung  them  to  him,  but  by  using  words,  the  things  to  be 
explained  by  algebra  for  that  purpose.  If  we  suppose  indeed 
the  Bcepticu  person  to  allow  only  that  simple  language,  which  is 
necessary  for  demonstrating  the  rules  of  algebra,  the  thing  would 
he  done ;  and,  as  I  observed  just  now,  it  seetns  impossible 
li>  become  acquainted  with  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
allow it 

CoR.  III.  It  will  easily  appear,  from  the  obeervations  here  made 
npon  words,  and  the  associations  which  adhere  to  them,  that  the 
languages  of  different  ages  and  nations  must  bear  a  great  general 
Ksenblance  to  each  other,  and  yet  have  considerate  particular 
differences ;  whence  any  one  may  be  translated  into  any  other, 
■0  as  to  convey  the  same  ideas  in  general,  and  yet  not  with 
P^ect  precision  and  exactness.  They  must  resemble  one 
uother,  necause  the  phsenomena  of  nature,  which  they  are  all 
mtended  to  express,  and  the  uses  and  exigences  of  human  life, 
to  which  they  minister,  have  a  general  resemblance.  But  then, 
as  the  bodily  make  and  genius  of  each  people,  the  air,  soil,  and 
climate,  commerce,  arts,  sciences,  religion,  &c.  make  considerable 
difierences  in  different  ages  and  nations,  it  is  natural  to  expect, 
tint  the  Unguages  should  have  proportionable  differences  in 
fwpect  of  each  other. 
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Where  languages  have  rulei  of  etymology  and  syntax,  tlut 
differ  greatly,  which  is  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  compared  with 
Greek  or  Latin,  this  will  become  a  new  source  of  diffonnity. 
For  the  rules  of  etymology  and  syntax  determine  the  applicatioi 
and  purport  of  words  in  many  cases.  Agreeably  to  which  we 
see  that  children,  while  yet  unacquainted  with  that  propriety  of 
words  and  phrases  which  custom  estabUshes,  often  make  new 
words  and  constructions,  which,  though  improper  occordinK  to 
common  usage,  are  yet  very  analogous  to  the  tenor  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  speak. 

The  modem  languages  of  this  western  part  of  the  world  answer 
better  to  the  Latin,  than  according  to  their  original  Gothic 
plans,  on  this  account ;  inasmuch  as  not  only  great  numbers  of 
words  are  adopted  by  all  of  them  from  the  X/atin,  but  also 
because  the  reading  Latin  authors,  and  learning  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, have  disposed  learned  men  and  writers  to  mould  their  own 
languages  in  some  measure  after  the  Latin.  And,  conversely, 
each  nation  moulds  the  Latin  after  the  idiom  of  its  own  lan- 
guage, the  effect  being  reciprocal  in  all  such  cases. 

In  learning  a  new  langusge,  the  words  of  it  are  at  first  sub- 
stitutes for  those  of  our  native  language ;  t.  e.  they  are  associated, 
by  means  of  these,  with  the  proper  objects  and  ideas.  When 
this  association  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  middle  bond  is  dropped, 
and  the  words  of  the  new  language  become  substitutos  for,  and  ; 
'  suggest  directly  and  immediately^  objects  and  Ideas ;  also  clusters 
of  other  words  in  the  same  language. 

In  learning  a  new  language,  it  is  much  easier  to  translate  front 
it  into  the  native  one,  than  back  again  ;  just  as  young  children 
axe  much  better  able  to  understand  the  expressions  of  other*,  ' 
than  to  express  their  own  conceptions.  And  the  reason  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.  Young  children  learn  at  first  to  go  from  the 
words  of  others ;  and  those  who  learn  a  new  language,  from  the 
words  of  that  language,  to  the  things  signified.  And  the  reverse 
of  this,  viz.  to  go  from  the  things  signified  to  the  words,  must  be 
difficult  for  a  time,  from  what  is  delivered  concerning  successive 
associations  under  the  tenth  and  eleventh  propositions.  It  is  to 
be  added  here,  that  the  nature  and  connexions  of  the  things 
nignified  often  determine  the  import  of  sentences,  though  their 
grammatical  analysis  is  not  understood ;  and  that  we  suppose 
the  person  who  attempts  to  translate  from  a  new  language  >■ 
sufficiently  expert  in  toe  inverse  problem  of  passing  m>m  the 
things  signified  to  the  corresponding  words  of  his  own  language. 
The  power  of  association  is  every  where  conspicuous  in  these 
remarks. 

CoR.  IV.  It  follows  also  from  the  reasoning  of  this  proposition, 
that  persons  who  apeak  the  same  language  cannot  always  mean 
the  same  things  hy  the  same  words;  but  must  miatidce  each 
other's  meaning.  This  confusion  and  uncertainty  arises  from  the 
different  associations  transferred  upon  the  same  wwds  by  the   , 
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diflerence  in  the  acddeots  and  events  of  onr  Uvea.  It  is,  how- 
erer,  mach  more  common  in  discx>unes  conceining  abstract 
nutten,  where  the  terms  stand  for  collections  of  o&et  terms, 
tomedmea  at  the  pleasure  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  than  in  the 
eommon  and  necessaiy  affiurs  of  bfe.  For  here  frequent  use, 
and  the  constancy  of  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  intended  to 
be  expressed  bv  words,  have  rendered  their  sense  determinate 
and  certain.  However,  it  seems  possible,  and  even  not  very 
difficult,  for  two  truly  candid  and  utelligent  persons  to  under- 
iUnd  each  other  upon  any  subject.  -^ 

Tbat  we  may  enter  more  purticularly  into  the  causes  of  this     '' 
confusion,  and  consequently  be  the  better  enabled  to  prevent  it,  let 
OS  consider  words  according  to  the  four  classes  above-men tioned. 

Now  mistakes  will  happen  in  the  words  of  the  first  class,  out, 
nich  ss  have  ideas  only,  where  the  persons  have  associated  these 
wwds  with  difierent  impressions.  And  the  method  to  rectify 
uy  miitake  of  this  kind  is  for  each  person  to  shew  with  what 
actual  impressions  he  has  associated  the  word  in  question.  But 
mistakes  here  are  not  common. 

In  words  of  the  second  class,  vix,  such  as  have  both  ideas  and 
definitions,  it  often  happens,  that  one  person's  knowledge  is 
much  more  full  than  another's,  and,  consequently,  his  idea  and 
definition  much  more  extensive.  This  must  cause  a  misappre- 
Iieonon  on  one  side,  which  yet  may  easily  be  rectified  by  recurring 
to  the  definition.  It  happens  also  sometimes  in  words  of  this 
dus,  that  a  man's  ideas,  i.e.  the  miniatures  excited  in  his 
nervous  ^atem  by  the  word,  are  not  always  suitable  to  his 
deGnitioa,  t.  e,  are  not  the  same  with  those  which  the  words  of 
(he  definition  would  excite.  If  then  this  person  should  pretend, 
01  even  demgn,  to  reason  £rom  his  definition,  and  yet  reason 
Sam  his  idea,  a  misapprehension  will  arise  in  the  hearer,  who 
■nQKises  him  to  reason  &om  his  definition  merely. 

In  words  of  the  third  class,  which  have  definitions  only,  and 
no  immediate  ideas,  mistakes  generally  arise  through  want  of 
fixed  definitions  mutually  acknowledged,  and  kept  to.  How- 
ever, ss  imperfect  fiuctuating  ideas,  that  have  little  relation  to 
the  definitions,  are  often  apt  to  adhere  to  the  words  of  this  class, 
toistakes  must  arise  from  this  cause  also. 

As  to  the  words  of  the  fourth  class,  or  those  which  have 
neither  ideas  nor  definitions,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  their  use  by 
"uerdng  them  in  sentences,  whose  import  is  known  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  this  being  the  method  in  which  children  leom  to  decy[^er 
them:  so  that  mistakes  could  not  arise  in  the  words  of  this 
clui,  did  we  use  moderate  care  and  candour.  Aad,  indeed, 
mice  children  learn  the  uses  of  words  most  evidently  without 
having  uiy  data,  any  fixed  point  at  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
philoMphers,  and  candid  persons,  may  learn  at  last  to  under- 
itand  one  another  with  facility  and  certainty;  and  get  to  the 
*ery  bottom  of  the  connexion  between  words  and  ideas. 

N  2  ,„g[^. 
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It  seems  practicable  to  make  a  dictionary  of  any  language,  in 
which  the  words  of  that  lan^age  shall  all  be  explained  with 
precision  by  words  of  the  same  language,  to  persons  who  have  no 
more  than  a  gross  knowledge  of  that  language.  Kow  this  jdio 
shews,  that,  with  care  and  candour,  we  might  come  to  under- 
stand one  another  perfectly.  Thus  sensible  qualities  might  be 
fixed  by  the  bodies,  in  which  they  are  most  eminent  and  dis- 
tinct ;  the  names  of  a  sufficient  number  of  these  bodies  being  < 
very  well  known.  After  this,  these  very  bodies,  and  all  otheis, 
might  be  defined  by  their  sensible  properties;  and  these  tno 
processes  would  help  each  other  indefinitely,  actions  might  be 
described  from  animals  already  defined,  also  from  the  modes  of 
extension,  abstract  terms  defined,  and  the  peculiar  use  of  particles 
ascertained.  And  such  a  dictionary  would,  in  some  measure,  be 
a  real  as  well  as  a  nominal  one,  and  extend  to  things  themselves. 
The  writer  of  every  new  and  difficult  work  may  execute  that  part 
of  such  a  dictionary  which  belongs  to  his  subject ;  at  least  in  the  , 
instances  where  he  apprehends  the  reader  is  likely  to  want  iL 

Cob.  V.  When  words  have  acquired  any  considerable  power 
of  exciting  pleasant  or  painful  vibrations  in  the  nervous  system, 
by  being  often  associated  with  such  things  as  do  this,  they  may 
transfer  a  part  of  these  pleasures  and  pains  upon  indifferent 
things,  by  being  at  other  times  often  associated  with  such.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  several  factitious  pleasures 
and  pains  of  human  life.  Thus,  to  give  an  instance  from  child- 
hood, the  words  tweet,  good,  pretty,  fine,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  words  hai,  ugly,  frightful,  &c.,  on  the  other,  being 
applied  by  the  nurse  and  attendants  in  the  young  child's  hearing 
almost  promiscuously,  and  without  those  restnctions  tliat  are 
observed  in  correct  speaking,  the  one  to  all  the  pleasures,  the 
other  to  all  the  pains  of  the  several  senses,  must  by  association 
raise  up  genera)  pleasant  and  painful  vibrations,  in  which  no  one 
part  can  be  distinguished  above  the  rest ;  and  when  applied  by 
farther  associations  to  objects  of  a  neutral  kind,  they  must 
transfer  a  general  pleasure  or  pain  upon  them. 

All  the  words  associated  witD  pleasures  must  also  affect  each 
other  by  this  promiscuous  application.  And  the  same  holds  in 
respect  of  the  words  associated  with  pains.  However,  since  both 
the  original  and  the  transferred  pleasures  and  pains  heaped  upon 
different  words  are  different,  and  in  some  cases  widely  so,  evei^ 
remarkable  word  will  have  a  peculiar  internal  feeling,  or  senti- 
ment, belonging  to  it ;  and  there  will  be  the  same  relations  of 
affinity,  disparity,  and  opposition,  between  these  internal  senti- 
ments, t.  €•  ideas,  belonging  to  words,  as  between  the  several 
genera  and  tpeciet  of  natural  bodies,  between  tastes,  smells, 
colours,  &c.  Many  of  these  ideas,  though  afibrding  considerable 
pleasure  at  first,  must  sink  into  the  limits  of  indifference ;  and 
some  of  those  which  afforded  pain  at  first,  into  the  limits  of 
pleasure.     What  is  here  said  of  words,  belongs  to  dusters  of 
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thetn,  as  well  as  to  separate  words.  And  the  ideas  of  all  may 
■till  retain  their  peculiarities,  by  which  they  are  distin^ished 
from  each  other,  after  they  have  fallen  below  the  limits  of 
pleasure  into  indifference,  just  as  obscure  colours,  or  faint 
tastes,  do. 

It  is  obserrabte,  that  the  mere  transit  of  words  expressing 
strong  ideas  over  the  ears  of  children  affects  them ;  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  adults,  in  a  less  degree.  However,  the  last  have 
learat  from  experience  and  habit  to  regard  them  chieSy,  as  they 
afford  a  rational  expectation  of  pleasure  and  pain.  This  cannot 
be  discussed  fully,  till  we  come  to  consider  the  nature  of  assent; 
but  it  may  give  some  light  and  evidence  to  the  reasoning  of  this 
corollary,  just  to  have  mentioned  the  manner,  in  which  we  are  at 
first  affected  by  words. 

Cob.  VI.  Since  words  thus  collect  ideas  from  various  quarters, 
unite  them  together,  and  transfer  them  both  upon  other  words, 
and  upon  foreign  objects,  it  is  evident,  that  the  use  of  words 
adds  much  to  the  number  and  complexnees  of  our  ideas,  and  is 
the  principal  means  by  which  we  make  intellectual  and  moral 
improvements.  This  is  verified  abundantly  by  the  observations 
that  are  made  upon  persons  bom  deaf,  and  continuing  so.  It  is 
'probable,  however,  that  these  persons  make  use  of  some  symbols 
to  assist  the  memoiy,  and  fix  the  fancy;  and  they  muat  have  a 
great  variety  of  pleasures  and  pains  transferxed  upon  Visible 
objects  from  their  associations  with  one  another,  and  with  sensible 
pleasures  of  alt  the  kinds;  but  they  are  very  deficient  in  this, 
upon  the  whole,  through  the  want  of  the  associations  of  visible 
objects,  and  states  of  mind,  &c.,  vrith  words.  Learning  to  read 
must  add  greatly  to  their  mental  improvement;  yet  still  their 
intellectual  capacities  cannot  but  remain  very  narrow. 

Persons  blind  from  birth  must  proceed  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  described  in  this  proposition,  in  the  first  ideas  which 
they  affix  to  words.  As  the  visible  ones  are  wanting,  the  others, 
particularly  the  tangible  and  audible  ones,  must  compose  the 
aggregates  which  are  annexed  to  words.  However,  as  they  are 
capable  of  learning  and  retaining  as  great  a  variety  of  words  as 
others,  or  perhaps  a  greater,  cteterit  paribui,  and  can  associate 
with  them  pleasures  and  pains  from  the  four  remaining  senses, 
also  use  them  as  algebraists  do  the  letters  that  represent  quan- 
tides,  they  fall  little  or  nothing  short  of  others  in  intellectual 
accomplishments,  and  may  arrive  even  at  a  greater  degree  of 
spirituality  and  abstraction  in  their  complex  ideas. 

Cor.  VII.  It  follows  fixmi  this  proposition,  that,  when  chil- 
dren or  others  first  learn  to  read,  the  view  of  the  words  excites 
ideas  only  by  the  mediation  of  their  sounds,  with  which  alone 
their  ideas  have  hitherto  been  associated.  And  thus  it  is  that 
children  and  illiterate  persons  understand  what  they  read  best  by 
reading  aloud.  By  degrees,  the  intermediate  link  being  left  out, 
the  written  or  printed  characters  suggest  the  ideas  directly  and 
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instftDtaneousl; ;  >o  that  learned  men  imdentand  more  readily  by 
passing  over  the  words  with  the  eye  only,  since  this  method,  by 
being  more  expeditious,  brings  the  ideas  doser  t(^ther.  How- 
ever, all  men,  both  learned  and  unlearned,  are  peculiarly  affected 
by  words  pronounced  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  sense  and  ; 
design ;  which  is  still  an  associated  influence. 

Cor.  YIII.  As  persons,  before  they  leam  to  read,  must  hare 
reiT  imperfect  notions  of  the  distinction  of  words,  and  can  only 
understand  language  in  a  gross  general  way,  taking  whole  clusters 
of  words  for  one  undivided  sound,  so  much  less  can  they  be 
supposed  to  have  any  conceptions  concerning  the  nature  or  ase  : 
of  letters.  Now  all  maolund  must  have  been  in  this  state  before 
the  invention  of  letters.  Kay,  they  must  have  been  farther 
removed  firom  all  concepdons  of  letters,  than  the  most  unlearned 
persons  amongst  us,  since  these  have  at  least  heard  of  letters, 
and  know  that  words  may  be  written  and  read  by  maans  of 
them.  And  this  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  out  by  what  steps 
alphabetical  writing  was  invented;  or  is  even  some  presumptii»  j 
that  it  is  not  a  human  invention.  To  which  is  to  be  added,  that  : 
the  analyzing  complex  articulate  sounds  into  their  simple  com- 
ponent  parts  appears  to  be  a  problem  of  too  difficult  and  pei^ 
plezed  a  nature  for  the  rude  early  ages,  occupied  in  getting 
necessaries,  and  defending  themselves  from  external  injuries,  and 
not  aware  of  the  great  use  of  it,  even  though  tfaey  had  known  the 
solution  to  be  possible  and  practicable.  However,  I  shall  men- 
tion some  presumptions  of  a  contrary  nature  under  the  next 
proposition. 

Prop.  LXXXI. — To  explain  the  Nature  of  CharacUrM  intended 
to  repretent  Olyeete  mid  Tdeat  immediately,  and  aithout  the 
Intervention  of  Word*. 

Since  characters  made  by  the  band  are  capable  of  the  greatest 
varieties,  they  might  be  fitted  by  proper  associations  to  surest 
objects  and  ideas  immediately,  in  the  same  manner  as  artici^te 
sounds  do.  And  there  are  some  instances  of  it  in  oonunon  use, 
which  may  serve  to  verify  this,  and  to  lead  us  into  the  nature  of 
characters  standing  immediately  for  objects  and  ideas.  Thus  the 
numeral  figures,  and  the  letters  in  algebra,  represent  objects, 
ideas,  words,  and  clusters  of  words,  directly  and  immediuely; 
the  pronunciation  of  them  being  <ii  no  use,  or  necessi^,  in  vaa 
operations  to  be  performed  by  them.  Thus  also  muncal  cha- 
racters represent  sounds  and  combinations  of  sounds,  without  the 
intervention  of  words,  and  are  a  much  more  compendious  and 
ready  representation  than  any  words  can  be. 

Characters  seem  to  have  an  advantage  over  articulate  sounds 
in  the  representation  of  visible  objects,  inasmuch  as  tbey  might, 
by  their  resemblance,  even  though  only  a  gross  cne,  become 
rather  natural,  than  mere  arbitrary  representatives. 
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They  btd  sIbo  an  sdvantage  aa  representatives  in  generst, 
before  the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing,  since  persons 
could  by  this  means  convey  their  thoughts  to  each  other  at  a 


If  we  suppose  characters  to  be  improved  to  all  that  variety 
sttd  multiplicity  which  is  necessary  for  representing  objects, 
ideas,  and  clusters  of  characters,  in  the  same  manner  aa  words 
represent  objects,  ideas,  and  clusters  of  words,  still  they  might 
be  resolved  into  simple  component  parts,  and  rendered  pro- 
nonciable  by  affixing  some  simple  or  short  sound  to  each  of  these 
Mmple  component  parts ;  just  as  articulate  sounds  are  painted 
by  being  first  resolved  into  their  simple  component  parts,  and 
then  having  each  of  these  represented  by  a  simple  mark  or 
character. 

If  we  suppose  the  most  common  visible  objects  to  be  denoted 
both  by  short  articulate  sounds,  and  by  short  characters  bearing 
sooe  real,  or  fancied,  imperfect  resemblance  to  them,  it  b  evi- 
dent, that  the  sound  and  mark,  by  being  both  associated  with 
tlie  visible  object,  would  also  be  associated  with  one  another; 
and  consequently  that  the  sound  would  be  the  name  of  the  mark, 
and  the  mark  the  picture  of  the  sound.  And  this  last  circum- 
stance seems  to  lead  to  the  denoting  all  sounds  by  marks,  and 
therefore  perhaps  to  alphabetical  writing. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  marks  would 
bear  different  relations  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  to  one 
SDOth^  &om  those  which  the  corresponding  sounds  did. 

This  would  happen,  according  to  whatever  law  the  marks  were 
nade,  but  especiuly  if  they  were  resemblances  of  visible  objects. 
And  this,  as  it  seems,  would  occasion  some  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity in  representing  sounds  by  marks,  or  marks  by  sounds. 

Prop.  LXXXIL — To  explain  the  Nature  of  jigurative  Word* 
and  Phratet,  and  of  Analogy,  from  the  foregoing  Theory. 

A.  FiQURB  is  a  word,  which,  first  representing  the  object  or 
ides  A,  is  afterwards  made  to  represent  B,  on  account  of  the 
relation  which  these  bear  to  each  other. 

The  principal  relation,  which  gives  rise  to  figures,  is  that  of 
liteness ;  and  this  may  be  either  a  likeness  in  shape,  and  visible 
appearance,  or  one  in  application,  use,  &c.  Now  it  is  very  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  of  association,  that  objects  which  are  like 
to  a  given  one  in  visible  appearance,  will  draw  to  themselves 
the  word  by  which  this  is  expressed.  And  indeed  this  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  appellatives  are  made  to  stand  for  so 
great  a  number  of  particulars.  Let  the  word  man  be  applied  to 
the  particular  persons  A,  B,  C,  &c.  till  it  he  sufficiently  associated 
mth  them,  and  it  will  follow,  that  the  appearance  of  the  new 
particular  person  D  will  suggest  the  word,  and  be  denoted  by  it. 
But  here  Uiere  u  no  figure,  because  the  word  man  is  associated 
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with  different  particular  persons  from  the  first,  and  that  equally 
or  nearly  so. 

In  like  manner,  the  corresponding  parte  of  different  animals, 
i,  e.  the  eyes,  mouth,  breast,  belly,  legs,  lungs,  heart,  &c.  have 
the  same  names  applied  In  a  literal  sense,  partly  from  the  like- 
ness of  shape,  partly  from  that  of  use  and  application.  And  it 
is  evident,  that  if  we  suppose  a  people  so  rude  in  languaf^e  and 
knowledge,  as  to  have  names  only  for  the  parts  of  the  buDun 
body,  and  not  to  have  attended  to  the  parts  of  the  brute  creatures, 
association  would  lead  them  to  apply  the  same  names  to  the  parts 
of  the  brute  creatures,  as  soon  as  they  became  acquainted  with 
them.  Now  here  this  application  would  at  first  have  the  nature 
of  a  figure ;  but  when  by  degrees  any  of  these  words,  the  eye  for 
instance,  became  equally  applied  from  the  first  to  the  eyes  of 
men  and  brutes,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  figure,  and  become  an 
appellative  name,  as  just  now  remarked. 

But  when  the  original  application  of  the  word  is  obvious,  and 
remains  distinct  from  the  secondary  one,  as  when  we  say  the 
mouth  or  ear  of  a  vessel,  or  the  foot  of  a  chair  or  table,  tiw 
expression  is  figurative. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  various  resemblances  which  nature 
and  art  afford  are  the  principal  sources  of  figures.  However, 
many  figures  are  also  derived  from  other  relations,  such  as  those  of 
cause,  effect,  opposition,  derivation,  generality,  particularity ;  and 
language  itself,  by  its  resemblances,  oppositions,  &c  becomes  a 
new  source  of  figures,  distinct  from  the  relations  of  things. 

Moat  metaphors,  t.  e,  figures  taken  from  likeness,  imply  a 
likeness  in  more  particulars  than  one,  else  they  would  not  be 
sufficiently  definite,  nor  affect  the  imagination  in  a  due  manner. 
If  the  likeness  extend  to  many  particulars,  the  figure  becomes 
implicitly  a  simile,  fable,  parable,  or  allegory. 

Many  or  most  common  figures  pass  so  far  into  literal  ex- 
pressions by  use,  i.  e.  association,  that  we  do  not  attend  at  all 
to  their  figurative  nature.  And  thus  by  degrees  figurative  senses 
become  a  foundation  for  successive  figures,  in  the  same  manner 
as  originally  literal  senses. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  a  language  be  narrow,  and  much  confined 
to  sensible  things,  it  will  have  great  occasion  of  figures :  these 
will  naturally  occur  in  the  common  intercourses  of  life,  and  will 
in  their  turn,  as  they  become  literal  expressions  jn  the  secondary 
senses,  much  augment  and  improve  the  language,  and  assist  the 
invention.  All  this  is  manifest  from  the  growth  of  modern 
languages,  in  those  parts  where  tbey  were  heretofore  particularly 
defective. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  analogy.  Now  things 
are  said  to  be  analogous  to  one  another,  in  the  strict  mathematical 
sense  of  the  word  analogy,  when  the  corresponding  parts  are  all 
in  the  same  ratio  to  each  other.  Thus  if  the  several  parts  of  the 
body  in  different  persons  he  supposed  exactly  proportional  to 
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Hx  wbole  bodies,  they  might  be  sud  to  be  analt^us  in  the 
original  mathematical  sense  of  that  word.  But  aa  this  restrained 
leiue  is  not  applicable  to  things,  as  they  really  exist,  another  of 
a  more  enla^^  and  practical  nature  has  been  adopted,  which 
naj  be  thus  defined.  Analogy  is  that  resemblance,  and  in  some 
aaes  sameness,  of  the  parts,  properties,  functions,  uses,  &c  any 
or  all,  o[j1  to  B,  whereby  our  knowledge,  concerning  ^,  and  the 
language  expressing  this  knowledge,  may  be  applied  in  the  whole, 
or  in  part,  to  B,  without  any  sensible,  or,  at  least,  any  important 
practical  error.  Kow  analogies,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  some 
more  exact  and  extensive,  some  less  so,  present  themselves  to  us 
every  where  in  natural  and  artificial  things;  and  thus  whole 
groDps  of  figurative  phrases,  which  seem  at  first  ouly  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  convenience  in  affording  names  for  new  objects, 
and  of  pleasing  the  fancy  in  the  way  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
pua  into  analogical  reasoning,  and  become  a  guide  in  the  search 
after  truth,  and  an  evidence  for  it  in  some  degree.  I  will  here 
Kt  down  soma  instances  of  anal<^eB  of  various  degrees  and 
kinds. 

The  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  are  highly  analogous 
to  each  other.  This  holds  equally  in  respect  of  every  other  species 
of  animals;  also  of  the  several  corresponding  parts  of  animals  of 
the  same  species,  as  their  flesh,  blood,  bones,  fat,  &c.  and  their 
properties.  Here  the  words  applied  to  the  several  analogous 
things  are  used  in  a  sense  equally  literal  in  respect  of  all.  And 
the  analogy  is  in  most  cases  so  close,  as  rather  to  be  esteemed  a 
coincidence,  or  sameness. 

In  comparing  animals  of  diflerent  kinds  the  analogy  grows 
perpetually  less  and  less,  as  we  take  in  a  greater  compass ;  and 
consequently  our  language  more  and  more  harsh,  when  considered 
u  literal,  whilst  yet  it  cannot  well  be  figurative  in  some  things, 
and  literal  in  others ;  so  that  new  words  are  generally  assigned 
to  those  parts  which  do  not  sufiSciently  resemble  the  corre- 
■pondiog  ones.  Thus  the  fore-1^  of  men  and  fowls,  as  we  might 
call  them  in  a  harsh)  literal,  or  a  highly  figurative  way,  are  termed 
hands  and  wings  respectively.  However,  in  some  cases,  the  sams 
word  is  used,  and  considered  as  a  figure ;  as  when  the  cries  of 
hirds  and  beasts  are  termed  their  language.  We  may  also 
observe,  that  every  part  in  every  animal  may,  from  its  resemblance 
in  thape  and  use  to  the  corresponding  parts  in  several  other 
animals,  have  a  just  right  to  a  name,  whicn  shall  be  common  ta 
it  and  them. 

What  has  been  said  of  animals  of  the  same  and  different  kinds 
holds  equally  in  respect  of  vegetables.  Those  of  the  same  kind 
have  the  same  names  »pplied  to  the  corresponding  parts  in  a 
literal  sense.  Those  of  diaerent  kinds  have  many  names  common 
lo  ail  used  in  a  literal  sense,  some  new  ones  peculiar  to  certain 
Hnds,  and  some  that  may  be  considered  as  so  harsh  in  a  literal 
sense,  that  we  may  rather  call  tiiem  figurative  terms, 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  considered  abo 
according  to  its  genera  and  species. 

Animals  are  also  analogous  to  v^etables  in  many  things,  and 
vegetables  to  minerals:  so  that  there  seems  to  be  a  perpetual 
thread  of  analogy  continued  firom  the  most  perfect  animal  to  the 
most  imperfect  mineral,  even  till  we  come  to  elementary  bodies 
themselves. 

Suppose  the  several  particnlars  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  be 
represented  by  the  letters  of  an  alphabet  sofficienuy  large  fat 
that  purpose.  Then  y/e  are  to  conceive,  that  any  two  ceo- 
tiguous  species,  as  A  and  B,  M  and  N,  are  more  analogous  than 
A  and  C,  M  and  0,  which  have  one  between  them.  Howetrer, 
since  A  and  B,  M  and  N,  are  not  perfectly  analtwoua,  this  d^ 
ficiency  may  be  supplied  in  tome  things  from  C  and  O,  in  othevs 
from  D  and  P,  &c.  so  that  M  can  have  no  part,  property,  && 
but  what  shall  have  somethioff  quite  analogous  to  it  in  some 
species,  near  or  remote,  above  it  or  below  it,  and  even  in  seTersl 
species.  And  in  cases  where  the  parts,  properties,  &c.  are  not 
rigorously  exact  in  resemblance,  there  is,  however,  an  imperfect 
one,  which  justifies  the  application  of  the  same  word  to  both : 
if  it  approach  to  perfection,  the  word  may  be  said  to  be  used  is 
a  literal  sense ;  if  it  be  very  imperfect,  in  a  figurative  one.  Xbos 
when  the  names  of  parts,  properties,  &c.  are  taken  firom  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  applied  to  the  v^etable,  or  vice  versd,  tbey  ' 
are  more  frequently  considered  aa  figurative,  than  when  trans- 
ferred from  one  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  another. 

In  hke  manner,  there  seems  to  be  a  gradation  of  analogies 
respecting  the  earth,  moon,  planets,  comets,  sun,  and  fixed  stars,  ' 
compared  with  one  another.  Or  if  we  descend  to  the  sereral 
parts  of  individuals,  animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals,  the  several 
organs  of  sensation  are  evidently  analogous  to  each  other ;  also 
the  glands,  the  muscles,  the  parts  of  generation,  in  the  different 
sexes  of  the  same  kind,  &c.  &c.  without  limits.  For  the  more 
any  one  looks  into  the  external  natural  world,  the  more 
analc^es,  general  or  particular,  perfect  or  imperfect,  will  he 
find  every  where. 

Numbers,  geometrical  figures,  and  algebraic  quantities,  are 
also  mutually  analogous  without  limits.  And  here  there  is  the 
exactest  uniformity,  joined  with  an  endless  variety,  so  that  it  is  . 
always  certun  and  evident  how  &r  the  analogy  holds,  and  where 
it  becomes  a  disparity  or  opposition  on  one  hand,  or  a  coincidence 
on  the  other.  There  is  no  room  for  figures  here ;  but  the  terms 
must  be  disparate,  oj^oute,  or  the  same,  in  a  strictly  litenU  sense  ; 
respectively. 

The  several  words  of  each  particular  langnage,  the  languages 
themselves,  the  idioms,  figures,  &c  abound  also  with  numerous    j 
analc^es  of  various  kinds  and  degrees.  I 

Analogies  are  likewise  introduced  into  artificial  things,  bouws, 
gardens,  furniture,  dress,  arts,  &c. 
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'  The  body  P^tic,  the  body  natnral,  the  world  lutoral,   the  I 

ontrene ; -^llie  haman  miiHl,  the  minds  of  brutes  on  one  I 

haad,  and  of  snperior  beings  on  the  other,  and  even  the  Infinite 
Mind  himself;  —  the  appellations  of  father,  governor,  judge, 
king,  architect,  &c  referred  to  OoD ; — the  ages  of  nun,  the  ages 
of  die  world,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  times  of  the  day ; — 
the  offices,  mrofesaioni,  and  trades,  of  different  persons,  stotet- 
men,  generau,  divines,  lawyers,  pbysicdans,  merchants ;  —  tbe 
terma  night,  sleep,  death,  chaos,  dukness,  &c.  also  light,  life, 
hqminess,  &c.  compared  with  each  other  respectively ;  life  and 
death,  as  a^^lied  in  different  senses  to  animals,  vegetables, 
liquors,  &c — earthquakes,  storms,  battles,  tumults,  fermentations 
of  liquors,  law-suits,  games,  &c.  families,  bodies  politic  lesser  and 
greater,  their  laws,  natural  religion,  revealed  religion,  &c  8tc 
afford  endless  instances  of  analogies  natural  and  artificial.  For 
the  mind  being  once  initiated  into  the  method  of  discovering 
inalt^es,  and  expressing  them,  does  by  association  persevere  in 
this  method,  and  even  force  things  into  its  system  by  concealing 
disparities,  magni^ng  resemblances,  and  aocommodadng  lan- 
guage thereto.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  in  the  instances  last 
alleged,  the  terms  used  are  for  the  most  port  literal  only  in  one 
sense,  and  figurative  in  all  their  other  applications.  They  are 
literal  in  tbe  sense  which  was  their  primary  one,  and  figurative 
in  many  or  most  of  the  rest.  Similes,  iables,  parables,  ollegoiies, 
&X.  are  all  instances  of  natural  analogies  improved  and  set  off  by 
sit.  And  they  have  this  in  common  to  them  all,  that  the  pro- 
perties, beauties,  perfections,  desires,  or  defects  and  aversions, 
which  adhere  by  association  to  the  simile,  parable,  or  emblem  of 
any  kind,  are  insemdbly,  as  it  were,  transferred  upon  tbe  thing 
represented.  Hence  the  passions  are  moved  to  good  or  to  evil. 
Speculation  is  turned  into  practice,  and  either  some  important 
tmth  felt  and  realized,  or  some  error  and  vice  gilded  over  and 
reoommended. 

Prop.  LXXXIII. — To  tmpUf  the  foregoing  Account^  Word* 
and  Characiera  to  the  Langaage*  and  Method  of  Writing  of 
the  fint  Ages  of  the  World. 

Hbbk  there  is  a  great  difficulty  through  the  want  of  sufficient 
dtAa.  I  will  assume  a  few  of  thoee  uiat  appear  to  me  most 
probable,  and  just  shew  the  method  of  applying  the  doctrine 
of  BssodatioD  to  them ;  leaving  it  to  learned  men,  as  they 
become  possessed  of  more  and  more  certain  daia,  to  moke 
farther  advances. 

I  suppose  then,  that  Adam  bad  some  language,  with  some 
instinctive  knowledge  concerning  tbe  use  of  it,  as  well  as  con- 
cerning divine  and  natural  things,  imparted  to  him  by  Qod  at 
his  creation.  It  seems  indeed,  that  God  made  use  of  the  visible 
appearances  or  actions,  or  perhaps  of  the  several  cries  of  the    , 
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brute  creatures,  as  the  means  whereby  he  taught  Adam  their 
names.  But  whether  this  wa&  so,  also  whether,  if  it  was,  auj 
anali^ous  method  was  taken  in  respect  of  the  Dames  of  other 
objects,  or  of  ideas,  and  internal  feelings,  is  an  inquiry,  in  which 
nothing  that  yet  appears  can  aiford  satisfaction. 

I  suppose,  also,  that  the  language  which  Adam  and  Kve  were 
possessed  of  in  paradise,  was  very  narrow,  and  confined  in  great 
j  measure  to  visible  things ;  God  himself  condescending  to  appear 
)  in  a  visible,  perhaps  in  a  human  shape,  to  them,  in  his  revelaticHis 
\  of  himself.     It  might  also  be  monosyllabic  in  great  measure. 
i,They  who  suppose  Adam  to  he  capable  of  deep  speculations, 
'  and  to  have  exceeded  all  his  posterity  in  the  subtilty  aad  extent 
of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  consequently  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  words,  and  the  ideas  belonging  to  them,  have  no 
foundation  for  this  opinion  in  scripture ;  nor  do  they  seem  to 
consider,  that  innocence,  and  pure  unmixed  happiness,  may  exist 
without  any  great  degrees  of  knowledge;  or  that  to  set  a  value 
upon  knowledge  considered  in  itself,  and  exclusively  of  its  ten- 
dency to  carry  us  to  (rod,  is  a  most  pernicious  error,  derived 
originally  from  Adam's  having  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

After  the  fall,  we  may  suppose,  that  Adam  and  Eve  extended 
their  language  to  new  objects  and  ideas,  and  especially  to  thove 
which  were  attended  with  pain ;  and  this  they  might  do  some- 
times by  inventing  new  words,  sometimes  by  giving  new  sense*  ■■ 
to  old  ones.  However,  their  language  would  still  continue 
narrow,  because  they  had  only  one  another  to  converse  with, 
and  could  not  extend  their  knowledge  to  any  great  variety  dT 
things;  also  because  their  foundation  was  narrow.  For  the 
growth  and  variations  of  a  language  somewhat  resemble  the 
increase  of  money  at  interest  upon  interest 

If  to  these  reasons  we  add  tne  long  lives  of  the  antedilavian 
patriarchs,  the  want  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  and  the  want  of  leisure  through  the  great  labour  and 
fatigue  necessary  to  provide  food,  clothing,  &c.  we  shall  have 
reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  whole  antediluvian  world  would 
speak  the  same  language  with  Adam,  and  that  without  any 
great  additions  or  alterations.  After  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  , 
years,  association  would  fix  the  language  of  each  person,  so  that 
he  could  not  well  make  many  alterations;  hut  he  must  speak 
the  language  of  his  fore&tbers  till  that  time,  because  those  to 
the  sixm  or  seventh  generation  above  him  were  still  living;  and 
consequently  he  would  continue  to  speak  the  same  language, 
(.  e.  the  Adamic,  with  few  variations,  to  the  last.  The  narrowness 
of  the  languages  of  barbarous  nations  may  add  some  light  and 
evidence  here. 

If  we  suppose  some  kind  of  picture-writing  to  have  been 
imparted  to  Adam  by  God,  or  to  have  been  invented  by  him, 
or  by  any  of  his  posterity,  this  might  receive  more  alterations 
and  improvements  than  language,  lix>m  the  successive  geneiatioiu 
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or  ttie  antediluTians.  For  the  variety  of  fibres  in  visible  objects 
would  surest  a  sufficient  variety  in  their  characters;  the  hand 
could  easily  execute  this ;  and  their  permanency  would  both 
give  the  antediluvians  distinct  ideas  of  alt  the  origioal  characters, 
and  all  their  variations,  and  also  fix  them  in  their  memory. 
We  may  suppose  therefore,  that  though  their  words  and  marks 
voold  be  so  associated  tt^ther  (agreeably  to  what  was  before 
observed),  as  that  the  word  would  be  the  name  of  the  corre- 
tponding  mark,  and  the  mark  the  picture  of  the  word  in  many 
cases,  yet  their  marks  would  in  some  instances  extend  farther 
than  their  words;  and  consequently,  that  on  this  account,  as 
veil  as  because  the  marks  would  be  similar  and  different,  where 
the  words  were  -not,  there  would  be  no  alphabetical  writing  in 
the  antediluvian  world. 

They  might,  however,  hand  down  a  history  of  the  creation, 
&1\,  and  principal  events,  in  this  picture-writing,  attended  with  a 
traditional  explanation,  which  might  remain  uncorrupted  and 
invariable  till  the  deluge.  And  indeed,  if  we  suppose  picture- 
writing  to  be  of  divine  original,  it  will  be  most  probable,  that 
they  received  a  divine  direction  to  do  this,  and  that  they  would 
not  apply  their  picture-writing  to  any  other  purpose  for  some 
lime:  just  as  the  Israelites  afterwards  seem  to  have  employed 
alphabetical  writing  chiefly  for  recording  the  divine  dispensations 
and  interpositions. 

Ai^r  the  flood,  the  great  change  made  in  the  face  of  things, 
and  in  natural  bodies,  with  the  appearance  perhaps  of  some 
entirely  new  ones,  would  make  some  parts  of  the  antediluvian 
language  superfluous,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  greatly 
defecdve  upon  the  whole.  Hence  we  may  suppose,  that  the 
antediluvian  language  must  recieve  much  greater  alterations  and 
additions  just  after  the  flood,  than  at  any  time  before.  But 
Noah  and  his  wife,  having  their  words  and  ideas  more  firmly 
associated  together  than  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  their 
wires,  on  account  of  their  superior  age,  would  be  far  less  able  to 
nuke  the  requisite  changes  in  their  language.  Something  like 
this  must  also  take  place  in  respect  of  their  picture-writing,  if 
we  suppose  there  was  any  such  thing  in  the  antediluvian  world. 

Letnsaupposethis,  and  also  with  Mr.  Whiston  and  Mr.  Shuck- 
ford,  that  Noah,  his  wife,  and  their  postdiluvian  posterity,  settled 
early  in  China,  so  as  to  be  cut  oflT  from  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
and  their  posterity.  Here  then  we  may  suppose  farther,  that 
ihey  would  alter  and  improve  their  picture-writing,  or  character, 
so  as  to  suit  it  to  the  new  face  of  things  in  the  postdiluvian  world, 
and  to  make  it  grow  with  the  growth  of  knowledge,  more  than 
they  would  their  language,  from  the  greater  facility  of  doing 
this:  for  I  presume,  that  the  antediluvian  language  contained 
but  few  of  tbe  articulate  sounds  which  are  now  known,  and  that 
they  could  not  invent  more.  Thus  their  character  and  language  I 
would  both  of  them  be  the  immediate  representatives  of  objects  t 
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|«nd  ideas ;  only  the  use  and  apidication  of  the  character  would  be 
much  more  extenuve  than  Uiat  of  the  language.  After  aome 
time,  some  centuries,  or  even  chiliades,  suppose,  both  the  cha- 
racter and  language  would  b^n  to  be  fix«l,  to  have  fewer  new 
marks  and  words  added,  and  fewer  alterations  made  in  the  old 
ones  in  an;  given  interval  of  time.  The  words  would  also  be  so 
firmly  associated  with  the  corresponding  marks,  aa  to  be  the 
names  of  them,  *.  e.  to  represent  them,  as  well  as  the  objects  or 
ideas  to  which  they  were  originally  affixed.  But  then  there 
would  be  many  marks,  to  which  there  would  be  no  such  names, 
taken  from  the  names  of  objects  and  ideas,  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  language  here  supposed.  They  would,  however, 
endeavour  to  give  them  some  names;  and  hence  a  diversity 
would  arise  in  their  language.  We  may  conceive  also,  that  as 
they  separated  farther  from  one  another,  in  multiplying,  par- 
ticular clans  would  deviate  even  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
monosyllabic  words  of  the  original  language,  as  in  the  acvenl 
dialects  of  other  languages ;  and  conBequenUy  deviate  still  more 
in  the  compound  names  of  the  marks:  but  the  marks  being 
permanent  things,  capable  of  being  handed  down  accurately  to 
the  successive  generations,  and  of  being  conveyed  to  distant 
countries,  would  continue  intelligible  to  all.  And  thus  we  may 
conceive,  that  the  postdiluvian  posterity  of  Koah  might  all  write 
the  same  characters,  and  yet  speak  different  languages;  also  that 
their  character  would  be  very  extensive,  and  always  the  imme- 
diate representative  of  objects  and  ideas,  whereas  their  language 
would  be  narrow,  and  in  some  cases  the  immediate  representative 
of  the  character,  and  only  denote  objects  and  ideas  by  means  of 
this.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  case  with  the  people  of  Ciiins, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Japan,  Tonquin,  Siam,  && 
But  I  only  presume  to  oSer  conjectures,  not  having  any  knoir- 
tedge  of  the  character  or  languages  of  these  countries. 

Since  the  Chinese  marks  are  very  numerous,  and  tb^  simple 
words  very  few,  whereas  our  words  are  very  numerous,  and  our 
»mple  marks,  or  the  letters  of  our  alphabet,  very  few;  also 
since  our  words  are  the  sole  immediate  repreaentatives  of  object* 
and  ideas,  our  written  and  printed  marks  being  merely  arti&iil 
pictures  of  words;  one  might  suspect,  that  the  Chinese  words 
are,  in  correspondence  to  this,  merely  an  artificial  enunciation  of 
their  character.  But  1  think  this  not  so  probable,  as  the  mixed 
supposition  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  For  it  cannot  be 
supposed)  that  any  nation  should  be  so  far  destitute  of  langusge, 
as  not  to  have  words  for  common  objects,  and  internal  feeliogi;  : 
or  having  these,  that  they  should  lay  them  entirely  aside,  and 
adopt  the  artificial  names  of  the  marks  representing  those  objecU 
and  ideas  in  their  steads.  But  they  might  easily  adopt  names, 
simple  or  compound,  at  first  ascribed  artmcially  to  marks,  whoM 
objects  and  ideas  had  before  this  adaption  no  names. 

That  in  affixing  names  artificially  to  marks,  a  great  diventtj 
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might  arise,  appears  from  the  great  di?enity  of  alphabetical 
chuactera  expresnng  the  same  words.  Thus  the  HebrewA 
SamaritaD,  and  Syriac  languages,  agree  nearly  in  sound  and/ 
seiue,  but  diSet  entirely  in  characters.  Thus  also,  amongst 
modem  languages,  several  are  written  in  different  characters,  as 
English  in  the  common  round-hand,  in  various  law-hands,  and 
Tarious  short-hands. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Sbem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  their 
posterity.  They  must  be  supposed  to  proceed  in  the  same 
manner,  in  general,  as  Noah  and  his  immediate  posterity,  till 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel ;  exciting  that  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  with  their  wives,  would  be  more  apt  to  alter  their 
character  and  language,  and  suit  them  to  their  present  exigences, 
than  Noah  and  his  wife,  on  account  of  their  being  all  young 
persoDB ;  also  that,  being  all  as  it  were  equal  to  each  other,  they 
might  each  of  them  be  the  authors  of  certain  diversities  in  the 
common  diaracter  and  language,  and  establish  them  in  their 
Tespecdve  posterities.  However,  if  Noah  be  supposed  to  have 
continued  vritb  them  till  the  division  of  the  earth  by  God's 
command,  and  then  only  to  have  departed  &om  his  postdiluvian 

Beterity  for  China,  the  country  assigned  to  him,  whilst  Shem, 
am,  and  Japheth,  with  their  posterity,  began  to  build  the  tower 
of  Babel  in  oppositian  to  God's  command,  then  Noah,  and  all 
his  sons,  &c.  must  be  supposed  to  have  suited  their  character 
and  language  to  the  new  world  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 

The  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  appears  to  me  to  be  mira- 
culona  for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  This  appears  to  be  the  most  natural  interpretation  of 
the  text. 

Secondly,  Thus  the  confusion  of  tongues  will  correspond  to 
the  gift  of  language  imparted  to  Adam  at  his  creation,  which 
must  be  supposed ;  also  to  the  gift  of  tongues  at  Pentecost. 

Thirdly,  Learned  men  seem  to  have  shewu,  that  the  diversity 
<J' ancient  languages  does  by  no  means  favour  the  supposition  of 
a  natural  derivaUon  of  them  all  from  one  original  form. 

Fourthly,  The  original  plan  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues 
(whidi  I  consider  as  sister  languages  derived  &om  the  same 
mother  or  original  plan),  appears  to  have  been  very  uniform,  yet 
with  a  considerable  variety.  Now  I  think  this  uniformity  and 
Tsriety  could  scarce  be  invented  and  established  by  rude  multi- 
tades,  almost  entirely  occupied  in  providing  necessaries  for 
themselves,  and  much  less  as  alphabetical  writing  seems  to  be  of 
a  later  date  than  the  diversity  of  languages.  And  in  fact  we  do 
not  find,  that  barbarous  nations  do  by  length  of  time  improve 
their  languages  so  as  in  any  measure  to  approach  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  Greek  or  liatin,  or  of  their  common  mother.  It 
adds  strength  to  this  argument,  that  the  original  plan  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  i.  e.  the  rules  of  etymolc^y  and  syntax,  as 
grammarians  call  them,  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
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Hebrew  and  Arabic  (whose  original  plans  agree),  though  the 
first  colonies,  which  came  by  sea  into  Greece  and  Italy,  came 
from  Palestine  and  Egypt,  i.  «.  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
countries  where  Hebrew  and  Arabic  were  spoken. 

Fifthly,  The  natural  deviation  of  languages,  since  history  hai 
been  clear  and  certain,  does  by  no  means  correspond  to  a  sup- 
i^f.^^^^      I  posed  natural  derivation  of  all  languages  from  one  mother-tongue, 
^/     j  especially  in  so  short  a  tiroe  as  the  interval  between  the  flood 
''^>         1  and  the   rise  of  many  diflerent  ancient   languages.      Let  the 
reader  here  only  reflect  upon  the  great  difference  of  the  Biblical 
Hebrew  from  the  anctentest  Greek  extant,  and  the  small  dif- 
ference of  this  &om  modern  Greek,  or  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew 
from  the  Rabbinical. 
/     If  now  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  miraculous,  we  may  con- 
^  ,,-      .^\  jecture,  from  the  agreements  and  disagreements  of  mother-lan- 
'''•-^guages  from  each  other,  that  it  was  of  the  following  kind. 

First,  That  the  original  monosyllabic  words  of  the  antediluvian 
language  were  incorporated  into  each  new  language. 

Secondly,  That  as  these  words  included  only  few  of  the  arti- 
culate sounds  of  which  the  human  voice  is  capable,  the  several 
families  were  put  upon  making  new  articulations,  some  having 
one  set,  some  another,  imparted  to  them. 

Thirdly,  That  each  family  had  a  new  stock  of  words  given  i 
them,  consisting  partly  of  old,  partly  of  new  articulations ;  and  < 
that  this  new  stock  far  exceeded  the  old  one  in  number  and 
variety. 

Fourthly,  That  a  new  and  difierent  etymology  and  syntax  , 
were  also  communicated  to  each  family.  I 

Fifthly,  That  there  were  as  many  new  languages  given  as 
there  are  heads  of  families  mentioned  Gen.  x. ;  the  confusion  <^ 
tongues,  by  which  the  division  of  the  earth  was  eflected,  not 
happening  till  Joktan's  sons  were  old  enough  to  be  heads  of 
families,  though  it  had  been  determined  and  declared  by  God 
before.  Those  families,  however,  which  were  derived  from  tbe 
same  stock,  or  had  contiguous  countries  assigned  to  them,  might 
be  inspired  with  languages  that  had  a  proportionable  affinity. 

Whatever  may  become  of  these  particular  conjectures,  I  think 
it  highly  probable,  that  the  new  languages  far  exceeded  the  old 
common  one  in  the  number  and  variety  of  words;  and  that  the 
confusion  of  tongues  was  by  this  means  a  beneficial  gift  and 
blessing  to  mankind,  as  oil  God's  other  chastisements  used  to  be. 

We  may  also  see  reasons  to  make  us  judge,  that  a  diversity 
of  languages  is  suited  to  the  other  circumstances  of  mankind. 
'  For  this  must  prevent  the  infection  of  vice  from  spreading  with 
*U-v  -  such  rapidity,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  done,  had  mankind 
\  lived  together  in  one  laige  body,  and  had  a  free  communication  i 
with  each  other  by  means  of  the  same  language. 

Diversity  of  languages  does  also  both  help  the  inventio%  and 
correct  false  judgments.    For  we  think  in  words,  as  appears  by 
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the  fimgoiDg  tbeoiy,  and  invent  chiefly  hj  meant  of  their  ana- 
logiei ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  servile  adherence  to  those  of  my 
one  lan^a^,  or  the  putting  words  for  things,  would  leai  us  into 
many  errors.  Now  diversity  of  languages  doea  both  enlarge  the 
field  of  inveatioii,  and  by  opposing  aoalc^y  to  analogy  preserve 
ui  from  the  prejudicca  derived  &om  mere  verbal  agreements. 
Let  me  add  here,  that  the  abstract  terms  of  li^cians,  meta< 
physicians,  and  schoolmen,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
wQguage,  have  spiritualized  men's  understandings,  and  taught 
them  to  use  words  in  reasoning,  as  algebraists  do  symboU. 

Different  languages  do  likewise  improve  one  another,  and  help 
one  another  to  grow  in  some  proportion  to  the  advancement  Ja 
the  knowledge  of  things. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  probable  consequences  of  supposing 
different  languages,  and  such  as  were  far  more  copious  than  the 
old  one,  to  be  j^ven  at  once  miraculously. 

First  then,  The  character,  which  suited  the  old  language  very 
imperfectly,  would  be  still  lets  suited  to  the  new  one. 

Secondly,  The  new  language  might  be  more  copious,  and 
better  adjusted  to  express  objects  and  ideas,  than  the  character. 
And  this  I  think  can  scarce  be  doubted,  if  we  suppose  the  new 
liogu^es  given  miraculously. 

Thinlly,  The  agreement  between  many  of  the  marks  of  the 
ehanctei%  and  the  words  of  the  old  language,  may  be  supposed 
likely  to  put  some  persons  upon  denoting  the  words  of  the  new 
Unguage  by  marks.  But  whether  this  would  neceBsarily  lead  to 
sIphabeticM  writing,  is  very  doubtful.  .  I  think  not.  The  first 
ittempu  at  least  would  not  be  alphabetical  writing. 

Fourthly,  Persons  of  different  families,  who  could  not  under- 
itftDd  one  another's  language,  might  yet  correspond  by  the  cha- 
racter. However,  one  may  guess  from  the  circumstances  of 
things  in  ancient  times,  that  this  would  seldom  take  place  in  fact. 

Fifthly,  This  and  the  convenience  of  corresponding  with  per. 
■ona  of  the  same  family  at  a  distance,  also  the  desire  of  preserving 
menorials  of  remarkable  events  and  transactions,  might  make 
them  continue  the  use  of  the  character,  and  improve  it,  considered 
SI  a  method  of  conveying  ideas,  distinct  from  that  of  language. 
And  the  character  thus  separated  from  the  language  might  give 
rise  to  hienwlyphical  writing  in  all  its  varieties. 

Sixthly,  The  patriarchs  after  the  flood  in  the  line  of  Shera 
night  convey  in  succession  the  history  of  the  creadon,  fall,  de- 
luge, calling  of  Abraham,  ftc  either  in  the  original  pictnre- 
writing  improved,  or  in  the  mixed  character,  which,  according 
to  the  third  of  these  consequences,  denoted  in  some  imperfect 
?ross  way  the  words  of  the  new  language.  And  some  of  the 
^fficulties  of  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  owing  to  its  consisting 
of  patriarchal  records  of  one  of  these  kinds,  translated  by  Moaes 
>nto  the  Hebrew  of  his  own  times,  and  then  written  alphfr* 
hetically. 
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-,'  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  anj  such  bypth- 
stheais  as  this,  in  order  to  vindicate  tha  truth  MkA  authority  of  the 
"i  book  of  Genesis.  The  length  of  life,  even  aftcz  the  flood,  to  the 
'  time  of  Mosea,  appears  sufficient  foi  the  preservation  of  soch 
'  iinp(»tant  traditional  luatoriea  uncorrupted  in  the  religions  line 
,  of  Shrai,  by  natural  means.  Or  God  might  interpose  mirac»- 
vlously,  as  in  BO  many  other  instanoes  in  patriarchaL  times. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  we  have  not  the  least  intimatiMi  of 
writing  of  any  kind  in  Genesis,  I  answer,  that  this  is  a  difficulty. 
However,  one  cannot  draw  any  certain  conclusions  &om  ao 
omission.  The  original  of  writing  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
first  things  which  would  be  committed  to  writing.  And  if  it  was 
used  only  for  the  conveyance  of  important  facts  to  the  succeeding 
generations,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  the  incidental  mention 
of  it.  It  was  probably  so  tedious  and  difficult  a  thing  to  express 
themselves  accurately  in  it,  and  verbal  messages  and  contracts  so 
easy  and  natural  in  those  simple  ages,  when  tbe  veracity  <tf  the 
messenger  or  contractor  was  not  suspected,  as  that  writii^  was 
never  used  after  the  confusion  of  tongues,  when  language  beeunc 
copious,  unless  in  afikirs  of  great  consequence. 

Picture-writing  is  alluded  to  in  the  second  commandment,  xbA 
must  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  before,  since  a  syston  of 
idolatry  had  been  founded  upon  it.  And  this  may  incline  ooe 
to  think,  that  it  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  sacred  affairs,  and 
4thwefore  perhaps  communicated  originally  to  Adam  by  God. 
^However,  if  we  suppose,  that  it  did  not  take  place  till  after  tbe 
flood,  this  will  not  totally  vitiate  tbe  foregoing  conjectures.  Tbe 
main  purport  of  them  may  stand  with  due  alteradons  and  allow- 
ances. But  it  would  be  tedious  to  state  all  the  varieties  in  things 
of  BO  uncertun  a  nature. 

I  come  now  to  the  art  of  alphabetical  writing.  This  I  coojee- 
ture  to  have  been  communicated  miraculously  by  God  to  Meses 
;at  Sinsj,  for  the  following  reasons,  which,  however,  I  do  not  jndge 
to  be  decisive  ones. 

First,  then,  God  is  said  to  have  written  with  his  own  finger 
upon  the  tables  of  stone.  And  I  think  it  would  be  harsh  to 
suppose  this  done  in  conformity  to,  and,  as  one  may  say,  vmttr 
tion  of,  any  mere  imperfect  human  invention. 

Secondly,  The  Israelites  are  tbe  only  people  in  the  whole 
world  that  have  preserved  any  r^ular  account  of  their  owd 
originaL  This  is  easily  accounted  for  upon  suppoution,  thai 
alphabetical  writing  was  drst  given  to  them  in  perfection ;  and 
afterwards,  suppose  in  the  time  of  Eli,  borrowed  by  other  nadcnti 
and  aocommooated  ia  an  imperfect  manner  to  their  languages. 
But  if  we  suppose  any  other  nation,  the  E^ptians  or  Arabians 
for  instance,  to  have  invented  writing  before  toe  time  of  Moaci, 
it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  assign  a  resflon  why  other  persons 
rimuld  not  have  borrowed  this  invention  as  well  as  Moses,  and, 
like  him,  have  given  some  account  of  their  own  nation,  and  their 
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meettan ;  and  more'  difficult  to  assign  a  naaon  why  the  people, 
who  iaveoted  alptKibetical  writii^,  should  not  do  this. 

As  to  the  EgTptJBDs  in  particular,  their  contiDuin;  to  use 
liierc^lypbical  writing,  and  excelling  in  it,  shews,  that  they  could 
not  have  invented  alphabetical ;  for  this,  if  we  suppose  it  in- 
Teated  so  early  as  before  the  time  of  Moses,  would  have  abolished 
that,  just  as  the  nse  of  the  ten  cyphers  faas  all  the  other  imperfect 
methods  of  notatioD  of  numbers.  Nor  does  it  seem  rery  likely, ., 
that  hieroglyphicat  writing  should  lead  to  alphabetical,  but ' 
ratber  from  it^  since  hieroglyphical  characters  are  die  immediate 
representatires  of  objects  and  ideas,  and  the  mediate  repre- 
sentatives not  of  letters,  or  simple  articulate  sounds,  but  of 
words,  and  even  of  clusters  of  words.  It  seems  probable  also, 
that  the  Egyptians  would  even  be  backward  in  receiving  alpha- 
betical writing  from  the  Israelites  at  the  time  that  the  Philistiaes 
or  Phcenicians  did ;  as  being  then  greatly  advanced  in  the  use 
of  their  own  hiert^lyphical  wriUng,  and  prejudiced  in  its  favour. 
And  dins  we  may  solve  that  very  difficnit  question,  why  the 
Egyptians,  who  seem  to  have  erected  a  kingdom  early  (however, 
IJndge  Nimrod's  to  have  been  the  first  by  the  manner  in  which 
Moses  has  mentioned  it),  and  to  have  brought  it  to  considerable 
perfection  before  Joseph's  time,  and  to  vety  great  perfection 
afterwards,  chiefly  by  lus  means,  should  yet  have  left  no  history 
of  their  aflairs,  nor  even  of  the  great  empire  under  Sesac  or 
Sesostris,  and  his  successors.  For  they  bad  no  public  calamities 
infficient  in  any  measure  to  destroy  all  their  records,  till  the  time 
of  Cambytes ;  and  the  desolation  under  him  being  less  in  degree, 
shorter  in  duration,  in  a  kingdom  of  greater  extent,  and  two 
generations  later  in  time  than  that  of  the  Jewish  state  tinder 
Nebuchadnezzar,  which  yet  did  not  destroy  the  Jewish  records, 
conld  not  have  totally  destroyed  the  Egyptian  records,  had  they 
been  more  early,  and  superior  to  the  Jews,  in  the  use  of  alpha- 
betical writing.  Even  the  Greeks,  who  had  no  alphabetical 
writing  till  six  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  have  given 
a  better  account  of  their  afiairs,  than  the  Egyptians.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that  if  we  suppose  the 
Jewish  history  to  have  been  recorded  by  the  divine  appointment 
and  direction,  which  is  highly  probable,  this  will  lessen  the  force 
of  the  present  argument,  but  not  quite  destroy  it. 

Thirdly,  The  late  reception  of  writing  amongst  the  Greeks,  fa 
both  an  argament,  that  it  did  not  exist  in  any  other  neighbouring 
nation  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  also  is  consistent  with  iu 
being  miracalonsly  commonJcated  to  him,  t»  be  made  use  of  for 
sacred  purposes,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  true  religion,  amongst  God's  peculiar  people  the 
Israelites.  I  here  suppose,  that  die  art  of  writing  was  not  ktfovm 
to  the  Greeks,  till  the  time  of  Cadmus ;  and  that  he  came  into 
Greece,  agreeable  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinion,  about  the 
middle  of  Darid's  reigo.   And  indeed,  unless  the  principal  prants 

°  *  oogic 
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of  his  chropolt^  be  admitted,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  anj 
rationale  can  be  given  of  ancient  times,  the  inventiona  that  rose 
up  in  them,  the  establishment  and  duration  of  kingdoms,  their 
mutual  intercourses,  &c. 

For,  first.  If  alphabetical  writing  was  known  upon  the  conii- 
nent  of  Asia  and  Africa  six  hundred  years  before  Cadmus,  how 
could  it  be  kept  from  the  Greeks  till  his  arrival  amongst  them, 
and  then  accommodated  to  the  Greek  tongue  only  very  imper- 
fectly t  For  the  Greeks  received  but  sixteen  letters  from  bim. 
The  Greek  tongue  came  itself  perhaps  from  £gypt,  in  some 
measure;  and  they  who  brought  the  language  two  generations 
before  Cadmus,  would  have  brought  an  exact  method  of  writing 
it  alphabetically,  had  they  been  possessed  of  any  such.  For  it  is 
not  probable,  that  Inachus,  and  the  colonies  of  Egyptians  that 
came  with  him,  and  after  him,  should  change  their  language 
entirely  for  that  of  the  poor  wandering  Cimmerians,  whom  they 
found  in  Greece,  since  we  see  in  fact,  that  the  colonies  of  Ea- 
ropeans  do  sometimes  teach  the  barbarous  natives,  where  they 
go,  an  European  language ;  but  never  change  it  for  theirs. 

Secondly,  If  alphabetical  writing  was  given  to  Moses  mirs- 
cnlously,  it  is  easy  to  be  conceived,  that  it  should  not  arrive  at 
Greece  sooner  than  the  time  of  Cadmus.  For  the  Jews  were  a 
separate  people,  their  priests  kept  the  writings  of  Moses  in  the 
ark,  i,  «.  the  only  alphabetical  writings  in  the  world ;  and  must 
be  some  time  before  they  could  be  ready  and  expert  either  in 
reading  or  writing ;  in  their  attempts  to  copy,  it  is  probable  they 
would  make  some  mistakes  so  as  to  fall  short  of  ttte  purity  and 
perfection  of  the  art,  as  communicated  by  God;  the  neighbouring 
naUons  feared  and  hated  the  Israelites,  their  religion,  and  their 
God ;  they  hod  probably  a  picture-writing,  or  perhaps  some 
imperfect  method  of  denoting  words,  agreeably  to  what  hat 
been  remarked  above,  which  answered  all  purposes  that  seemed 
necessary  to  them  ;  and  thus  the  art  of  alphabetical  writing 
might  not  transpura  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations  Ijll  the 
time  of  Eli,  when  the  ark,  with  the  writings  of  Moses  in  it, 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines.  For  since  the  writings  of  Mosei 
were  not  in  the  ark,  when  it  was  put  in  the  temple  by  Solomon, 
it  may  be,  that  the  Philistines  kept  them,  and  learnt  &om  them 
the  art  of  writing  alphabetically,  being  now  sufficiently  prepared 
for  it  by  such  notions  concerning  it,  as  had  transpired  to  them 
previously  in  their  former  intercourses  with  the  Israelites.  And 
thus  the  Phcenicians,  or  Philistines,  will  have  appeared  the  in- 
ventors of  letters  to  the  Greeks ;  and  Cadmus  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  able  tq  accommodate  the  PhoenicisB 
metood  of  writing,  in  on  imperfect  manner,  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, about  two  generations  after  the  taking  of  the  ark.  Thin 
also,  when  Samuel  put  the  writings  of  Moses  together,  as  the^ 
bad  been  copied  by  the  priests,  or  others,  in  the  order  in  wbieli 
thejr  now  stand  in  the  Pentateuch,  there  would  be  some  devi- 
Coo;.|c 
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ations  from  the  original  method  of  writing  communicated  to 
Mosei  b;  God;  and  these,  with  such  as  happened  in  after-times, 
particularly  upon  the  return  from  the  BabjloDish  captirit3i 
(«hen  it  u  suppoaed  bjr  some,  that  even  the  original  letters  were 
changed),  may  have  made  the  ancient  method  of  writing  the 
Hebrew,  as  the  Jews  practise  it  in  their  bibles  for  the  aya»- 
g<^;aes  without  points,  so  imperfect  as  not  to  appear  to  be  of 
divine  original.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  corruptions  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  or  the  language  given  to  Heber  or  Peleg, 
at  the  confnnon  of  tongues,  before  Moses's  time,  may  incline 
us  to  think  the  Hebrew  of  the  Pentateuch  not  suffi^ntly 
r^lar  for  a  divine  communication.  Much  is  also  to  be  ascribed 
to  our  own  ignorance  in  both  these  cases.  However,  there  is  a 
wtffldeifal  simplicity  and  uniformity  still  left,  both  in  the  Biblical 
Hebrew,  and  in  the  manner  of  wriUng  it  without  points ;  so 
great,  as  to  appear  to  me  superior  to  the  invention  of  rude 
ancient  times. 

Fourthly,  The  order  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets,  by 
beii^  taken  from  that  of  the  Hebrew,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
alphabetical  Psalms,  bears  testimony  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabeL  It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  alphabets  coincide  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
at  much  as  with  each  other,  or  more ;  and  that  there  is  no 
other  ancient  alphabet  remaining  to  be  a  competitor  to  the 
Hebrew. 

Fifthly,  The  resolution  of  the  complex  articulate  sounds  of 
sneient  languages  into  simple  elements  or  letters,  and  then 
recomposing  these  complex  sounds  in  writing  them  down  alpha- 
betically, seems  to  me,  as  observed  above,  too  difficult  a  problem 
for  ancient  times ;  especially  as  they  neither  could  see  the  use  of 
it,  nor  conceive  the  practicability.  It  would  have  appeared  to 
tbem  a  task  of  an  infinite  extent;  they  would  never  conceive, 
that  BO  small  a  number  of  elements  would  be  sufficient,  even 
auppomi^  they  could  first  hit  upon  the  design.  It  confirms  this, 
that  no  barbarous  nation  has  ever  invented  alphabetical  writing 
for  themselves.  They  continue  ignorant  of  it  till  taught.  How- 
ever, let  it  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the  ancient 
languages  were  simple  and  narrow,  the  difficulty  of  an^ysing 
their  complex  sounds  would  be  the  less  upon  that  account. 

Sixthly,  Since  the  method  of  making  and  erecting  the  taber- 
nacle was  communicated  by  God  to  Moset,  Bezaleel,  and  Aho- 
liab,  in  a  supernatural  manner,  we  may  more  easily  suppose  the 
>R  of  writing  alphabetically  to  be  a  divine  gift.  But  then  it  is 
some  objection  to  this,  that  Moses  has  not  mentioned  it  as  a 
divine  ^t,  at  least  not  expressly. 

SeventUy,  The  time  of  Moses  appears  to  be  a  suitable  one  for 
nich  a  gift,  as  human  life  was  then,  wrhaps,  just  brought  down 
to  the  present  degree  of  shortness.  Till  Moses's  time,  the  length 
of  Ufa  had  preserved  the  sacred  traditions  uncorrupted,  either 
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with  or  witbout  the  helpt  abore-mentioDed,  at  least  tn  the  line 
of  Al»abam ;  but  then  tradiCioD  hcgui  to  be  mixed  with  &Uea, 
and  to  lead  to  idolatry. 

Bighthljr,  Alphabetical  writing,  by  being  introduced  among  the 
Inaeutea  in  the  wilderness,  would  abolish  hiaroglTphical,  and 
consequently  cut  off  one  source  of  idolatry.  It  would  likewise 
make  them  superior  to  the  Egyptians,  their  enemies,  in  the  art 
of  writing;  who,  perhaps,  prided  themselTOs  much  upon  account 
of  their  perfection  in  hieroglyphical  writing,  as  they  might  also 
in  their  titbt,  the  wisdom  of  their  policy,  the  comparative  greatness 
of  tbeit  kingdom,  their  magical  arts,  relinous  ceremooiea,  &c. 
For  this  wo^d  tend  to  the  glory  of  the  Sod  of  the  Israelites, 
and  the  eatablishmeDt  of  the  true  religion  amongst  them. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that  alphabetical  writing  was  in  use 
before  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  since  Moses  was  directed 
before  this  to  write  an  account  of  the  bsttle  with  Amalek  in  a 
book ;  also  to  write  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  the 
high-priest's  breast-plate,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet.  I 
answer,  that  both  these  may  refer  to  a  picture-writing,  or  to 
some  improvement  of  it,  whereby  entire  w(»ds  were  denoted, 
vrithout  being  resolved  into  their  simple  sounds.  The  first  might 
also  be  a  prophetic  intimation  to  Moses,  however  not  understood 
by  him  when  it  was  given,  that  he  slwuid  be  soon  enaUed  to 
write  in  a  much  more  complete  manner  than  he,  or  his  enemies 
the  Egyptians,  could  at  present. 

The  Edomites  seem  also  to  have  bad  some  kind  of  writing 
esrly,  &om  the  account  which  we  have  of  their  dukes  in  Genesis. 
But  this  might  be  only  picture  or  vetW  writing,  explained  to 
Samuel  by  some  Kdomite,  at  the  time  when  be  put  tc^ther  the 
writings  of  Moses:  or  they  might  leant  writing  firom  the  Israelites, 
sooner  than  any  other  nation,  as  being  nearly  related  in  Uood, 
and  contiguous  to  them  in  situation. 

The  simplicity  and  uni&rmity  of  the  Arabic  tongue  would 
also  incline  one  to  think,  that  the  inhabitanta  of  Arabia  had 
alphabetical  vrriting  early,  this  having  a  gnat  tendency  to  pre* 
serve  a  fixed  standard  in  a  language.  But  the  Ishmaelites,  or 
Midianites,  who  were  nearly  related  to  the  Israelitea,  or  the 
Kenites,  who  lived  amongst  them,  might  leain  it  from  them, 
perhaps  even  during  their  abode  in  the  wildemesa.  We  may 
observe  also,  that  ute  Arabic  tongue  was  not  only  fixed,  but 
perhaps  rendered  more  regular,  soon  after  the  time  u  Mahomet, 
by  means  of  the  Alcoran,  and  of  the  grammars  that  were  made 
for  this  language  some  time  afterwards  ;  and  that  before  Maho- 
met's time,  the  An^iana  had  litUe  communication  with  their 
neighbours,  and  therefore  would  preserve  their  language  more 
pure  and  simple. 

The  changes  which  have  happened  to  languages,  and  to  the 
methods  of  writing  them,  since  the  inrention  of  letters,  and 
which  are  treated  of  with  great  copiousness  in  tiw  writings  of 
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grain  rrwriiuiB  snd  critict,  afibrd  imuimenble  attetUtioiu  to  the 
doctrine  of  assocution,  and  may,  convenel;,  be  much  illustrated 
by  it.  But  the  full  detail  of  tUa  must  be  left  to  those  who  ve 
>ell  skilled  io  the  sereral  ancieiit  and  modem  langiiageB. 

Prw.  LXXXIV. — To  explain  the  general  Nature  of  a  Pkilo- 
npkical  Language,  and  hint  tome  Method*  in  which  it  might 
be  contiructed  upon  the  foregoing  Principle*. 

If  we  suppose  maDkiod  possessed  of  such  a  language,  as  that 
tiuy  could  at  pleasure  denote  all  their  conc^tions  adequately, 
i  t.  without  any  deficiency,  superfluity,  or  equivocation ;  if, 
moreorer,  this  language  depended  upon  a  few  principles  assumed, 
not  arbitrarily,  but  because  they  were  the  shortest  and  best 
povible,  and  grew  on  from  the  same  principles  indefinitely,  so 
at  to  correspond  to  every  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  things, 
Uiia  lacguage  might  be  termed  a  philosophical  one,  and  would  as 
much  exceed  any  of  the  present  languages,  as  a  paradisiacal  state 
does  the  mixture  of  happiness  and  misery,  which  has  been  our 
pwtion  ever  since  the  fjdl.  And  it  is  no  improbable  supposition, 
that  the  language  given  by  Ood  to  Adam  and  Eve,  before  the 
bll,  was  of  tiiia  kind;  and  though  it  might  be  narrow,  answered 
all  their  exigencies  perfectly  well. 

Now  there  are  several  methods,  in  which  it  does  not  seem 
impossible  for  mauldnd  in  future  ages  to  accomplish  so  great  • 
<Mgn. 

Thus,  first.  They  may  examine  all  the  possible  simple  articula- 
tMns  <tf  which  their  organs  are  capable,  with  all  the  combinaUons, 
ot  cnnplex  articulate  sounds,  that  result  from  them,  and  tbe 
cdattons  which  these  bear  one  to  another,  and  assign  to  each 
Kipectively  soch  simple  and  complex  ideas,  and  such  variations 
of  the  last,  as  a  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  things,  objects, 
uleat,  the  powers  of  the  niunan  mind,  &c.  shall  demand  by  a 
utural  clauD,  so  as  to  make  every  expresuon  the  shortest  and 
itM  possible.  And  though  this,  in  our  present  state  of  ignorance, 
«ssiiot  but  seem  an  impracticable  project,  yet  the  same  ignorance 
should  teach  us,  that  we  can  form  no  notions  at  all  of  the  great 
uwresae  of  knowl^e,  which  may  coum  in  future  ages,  and  which 
■MBS  pnxnised  to  come  in  the  Utter  happy  times  predicted  by 
the  prophecies.  However,  the  great,  and  to  former  times  incon- 
ceivable,  advancement  of  knowledge,  which  has  been  made  in  the 
two  last  eenturiea,  may  help  a  little  to  qualify  our  prejudices. 

Second];^*  ^  *11  ^b  simp^  articulate  sounds,  with  all  the  radical 
^^xis,  which  are  found  m  the  present  languages,  were  appro- 
^ted  to  objects  and  ideas  agreeably  to  the  present  senses  of 
wwdt,  and  their  fitness  to  represent  objects  and  ideas,  so  as  to 
Biske  all  consistent  with  itself;  if,  farther,  the  best  rules  of 
et]nnology  and  syntax  were  selected  Irom  tbe  present  languages, 
>i>d  applied  to  tile  radical  words  here  spoken  of,  so  as  to  render 
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them  capable  of  ezpresung  all  the  vcnadoni  in  object!  and  ideas, 
as  far  as  possible,  *.  «.  so  as  to  grow  proportdonably  to  the  grcnrth 
of  knowledge,  this  might  also  be  termed  a  philosophic^  language; 
and,  though  more  imperfect  and  narrow  than  the  last,  jet  seems 
more  possible  to  be  brought  to  execution  and  practice. 

Thirdly,  If  such  simple  articulations  as  are  now  wanting  in  the 
Hebrew  slphabet  were  added  to  it,  and  its  radical  words,  cam- 
posed  of  all  the  combinations  of  twos  and  threes  completed, 
proper  simple  senses  being  assigned  to  them,  from  other  languages 

1  suppose,  and  particularlr  from  the  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Samaritan,  as  in  Castellus's  lexicon,  and  other  books  of  a  like 
kind;  if,  farther,  such  new  nlles  of  etymology  and  syntax  were 
added  to  those  which  take  place  at  present  in  the  Biblical  Hebrew, 
as  this  increase  of  the  radicals,  and  application  of  the  language 
to  the  whole  aggregate  of  objects  and  ideas  requires ;  we  should 
have  a  much  more  simple,  precise,  and  extensive  language,  than 
any  now  in  being.  It  would  also  be  ea^  to  be  understood  by 
the  Jews  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  For  most  of  them  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  many  understand 
the  Rabbinical,  which  seems  to  be  formed  upon  a  plan  not  very 
unlike  that  here  proposed,  though  without  any  express  design ; 
and  to  which,  therefore,  a  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  by  any 
one,  who  should  attempt  to  execute  this  plan.  Many  eastern 
nations,  and  the  Mahometans  every  where,  would  also  be  expert 
in  learning  this  language,  from  the  relation  and  resemblance 
which  it  would  bear  to  languages  already  known  by  them;  and 
it  would  be  easier  to  be  learnt  by  perfect  novices  than  any  other, 
on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity  and  regularity.  A  dictionary 
might  be  made  for  it  in  itself;  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  where  its 
sense  is  determinate  and  known,  being  the  basis,  or  thing  giveo. 

In  the  mesn  time,  where  the  writer  endeavours  to  express 
himself  with  plainness,  sincerity,  and  precision,  being  first  duly 
qualified  by  the  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  the  reader  pays  a 
due  regard  to  him,  as  his  teacher,  for  the  then  present  time,  by 
using  sufficient  industry  and  candour,  the  ill  efilects  of  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  become  evanescent  in  respect  of  them.  But  it 
would  be  happy  to  take  away  all  occasion  of  mistake  from  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  and  to  give  them  an  opportuni^r  of  learning 
important  truths  with  more  ease  and  certainty,  and  in  a  shorter 
time,  than  they  can  at  present. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  here,  that  Mr.  Byrom's  method  of 
short-hand  affords  an  accurate  and  elegant  instance  of  the  poi^ 
bility  of  proceeding  in  such  matters  upon  simple  and  philosophical 
principles;  bis  short-hand  being  a  real  and  adequate  representa- 
tion of  the  sounds  of  the  English  tongue,  as  far  as  is  necessaiy 
for  determining  the  sense,  and  that  in  the  shortest  manner 
possible.  If  we  were  possessed  of  a  philosophical  language,  it 
ought  to  be  denoted  by  tliis  character,  nttUtUi*  mvtandit. 

_  .Google 
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Prop.  LXXXV. — To  illtutrate  and  confirm  the  general  Docirin4 
of  Aitociation  by  the  particttlar  Auociatioru  that  take  place 
in  retpecl  of  Language. 

This  has  been  done,  in  great  meuure,  already,  in  the  corollaries 
to  the  twelfth  propooitiou.  I  will  here  insert  some  obaervationa 
of  a  like  kind,  which  would  have  interrupted  the  reader  too  much 
in  tfattt  place,  but  may  properly  follow  the  account  of  language 
given  in  this  section. 

Let  a,  h,  c,  d,  &&  the  several  letters  of  an  alphabet,  supposed 
to  be  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  purpose,  represent  respectively 
the  several  simple  sensible  pleasures  and  pains,  to  wbico  a  child 
becomes  subject  upon  iu  first  entrance  into  the  world.  Then  will 
the  nriooa  combinations  of  these  letters  represent  the  Tarious 
combinations  of  pleasures  and  pains,  formea  by  the  events  and 
incidents  of  human  life ;  and,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  also  the 
wm^  of  a  language,  this  language  will  be  an  emblem  or  adunw 
bration  of  our  passage  through  the  present  life;  the  several  par* 
tiealars  in  this  being  represented  by  analogous  ones  in  that. 

Thus  the  reiterated  impressions  of  the  simple  sensible  pleaanres 
aad  pains  made  upon  the  child,  so  as  to  leave  their  miniatures,  ot 
ideaa,  are  denoted  by  hia  learning  the  alphabet;  and  his  various 
associations  of  these  ideas,  and  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  tbem> 
selves,  by  his  putting  letters  and  syllables  together,  in  order  to 
make  words:  and  when  association  has  so  far  cemented  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  any  aggr^ate  of  ideas,  pleasures  and  pains, 
together,  as  that  they  appear  one  indivisible  idea,  pleasure  or 
pain,  the  child  must  be  supposed  by  an  analt^oos  assooiatioD  to 
nave  learnt  to  read  without  spelling. 

As  the  child's  words  become  more  and  more  polysyllabic  by 
composition  and  decomposition,  till  at  length  whole  clusters  run 
together  into  phrases  and  sentences,  all  whose  parts  occur  at 
DDce,  as  it  were,  to  the  memory,  so  his  pleasures  and  pains  become 
more  and  more  complex  by  the  combining  of  combinations ;  and 
ia  many  cases  numerous  combinations  concur  to  form  one 
ap^rently  simple  pleasure. 

The  several  relations  of  words,  as  derived  from  the  same  root, 
as  baving  the  same  prfepositions  and  terminations,  &;c.  represent 
corresponding  relations  in  the  compound  ideas,  pteasuies>  and 
pains. 

When  the  cunplex  pleasures  and  pains,  formed  from  miniatures 
of  the  sensible  ones,  become  the  means  of  gaining  other  and 
greater  pleasures,  eu.  by  fading  from  frequent  repetition,  and  so 
becoming  mere  ideas,  or  by  any  other  method,  we  must  suppose* 
that  our  present  knowledge  in  language  is  used  as  a  means  of 
attaining  farther  knowledge  in  it. 

As  the  sight  and  sound  of  words,  impressed  upon  ns  on  common 
occasions,  do  not  at  all  suggest  the  original  of  these  words  from 
snnple  letters,  this  being  s  light  in  which  gramniAriani  ta/i 
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lin^sU  alone  conaidec  words;  so  the  coBplw  plranires  aod 
pains  may  pass  over  men's  minds,  and  be  felt  daily,  mud  t^  not 
be  considered  by  them  as  mere  combinations,  imless  they  be 
peculiarly  attentive  and  inquisitive  in  this  respect. 
-  This eampaiison  may  serve  as  ametbod  of  assisting  tbe  reader's 
cDoosptions,  is  respect  of  the  manner  in  wbidi  eombinatitHu  u( 
mmilniri  are  formed.  It  is  also  a  ooosiderable  evidence  in 
famnr  af  the  |caecal  doctrine  of  assoeiati<Hi,  since  langu^e  is  not 
only  a  type  of  these  associated  combinations,  but  me  part  of  the 
thing  typified.  Was  human  life  perfect,  our  happmeas  in  it 
wouul  be  pioperiy  tepresented  by  that  accurate  knowledge  of 
things,  which  a  truly  philoBopbical  lan«iage  would  give  us. 
And  if  we  suppose  a  number  of  persons  ^ns  making  a  progress 
in  pure  unmixed  happiness,  and  capable  both  of  expressing  their 
own  feelings,  and  of  nndsrstasding  those  of  oUieis,  by  means  of ' 
a  periect  and  adequate  langnage,  they  might  be  like  new  senses 
and  powers  of  perception  to  each  ouier,  and  both  give  to  and 
recftra  from  each  other  hi^piness  indefinitely.  But  as  humaa 
life  is,  in  fiuit,  a  mixture  of  happiness  and  miaeiy,  so  all  out 
languages  must,  from  the  difierence  of  our  associations,  convey  i 
falsehood  as  well  as  truth,  as  above  noted.  And  yet,  aioce  out 
imparfeet  languages  improve,  purify,  and  correct  themselves  pn- 
petually  by  themselves,  and  fay  other  means,  so  that  we  may  bope 
et  last  to  obtain  a  language,  which  shall  be  an  adequate  tejMr^ 
sentation  of  ideas  and  a  pure  channel  of  conveyance  for  truth 
(done,  aaalogr  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  mixture  of  pleasarM 
and  pains,  which  we  now  experisnce,  will  gradually  tend  to  a 
oaUecCion  of  pare  pleasures  only,  and  that  association  may  be  ths 
means  of  efiecdng  this,  as  remarked  in  the  ninth  CHoUary  of  ths 
firarteanth  propoeiUon. 

Scholium. 

JtflHical  sounds  afibrd,  like  articulate  ones,  various  instaBoes  of 
the  power  of  assodatioc.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  here  also, 
that  the  concords  formed  from  the  tvrelve  semi-tones  in  the 
ocUve,  are  more  in  number  than  the  discords;  and  that  the 
harshness  of  these  last  passes  by  degrees  into  the  limits  of  fJea- 
nire,  partly  ftoia  frequent  repetition,  partly  from  their  asscr 
ciations  widi  concords. 

^e  doctrine  of  association  may  likewise  be  illustrated  by  that 
of  colours.  Thus,  let  the  seven  primary  colours,  with  tfasir 
riiades,  represent  the  original  Bensiole  ^easnres ;  then  will  the 
various  associated  pleasures  of  human  life,  sapposii^  that  we 
enj<^ed  a  state  of  unmixed  hapi^ness,  be  represented  by  ths 
compound  vivid  colours,  which  natural  bodies,  of  regular  makes, 
and  strong  powers  of  reflection,  exhibit  to  the  eye.  White,  : 
which  is  compounded  of  all  the  colours  reflected  copiously,  and 
ti4iich  yet,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  discern,  bean  do  rnaniblain  ta  : 
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•ny  of  tiwtn,  would  Topreflent  a  atate  of  great  mental  happineaa^r-*- 
ultimately  deduced  from  all  the  leDsible  pleasures,  and  in  which, 
Dotwitbitanditig,  the  person  himself  distinguishes  no  trace*  of 
any  of  these.  And,  agreeably  to  this,  light,  brightness,  and 
whitenen,  are  often  put  for  perfection,  purity,  and  bappicesi,  as 
obscurity,  blackness,  and  darkneBB,  are  for  imperfection  and 
misery.  Besides  white,  there  are  other  compound  colours, 
which  bear  little  at  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  primary  ones, 
as  well  as  ma°y  in  which  some  primary  colour  is  eridently 
predominant.  These  represent  the  several  kinds  and  desreet  of 
iB^ior  compound  [Measures,  some  of  which  are,  accoraing  to 
cooHBon  estimation,  quite  foreign  to  the  senses,  whilst  other* 
are  manifestly  tinged  with  pleasant  sensatioDs,  and  their  minia- 
tnrea. 

^  the  moderate  agitations  which  light  causes  in  bodies,  when 
it  ia  by  them  reflected  back  upon,  or  transmitted  to,  other 
bodies,  be  supposed  to  correspond  to  pleasant  vibr^ons  in  the 
noToos  system,  and  the  greater  agitations,  which  it  excites  ia 
those  that  absorb  it,  to  the  violent  vibratioDa  in  which  pain 
consists;  then  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  some  of  which 
incline  to  light,  and  some  to  darkness,  and  that  with  all  the 
peaaible  varieties  and  mixtures  of  the  primary  oolonrs,  may  be  ctmr 
ndered  as  the  language  by  which  they  express  that  mixture  of 
pleaaorea  and  pains  in  human  life,  to  which  their  agitations  are 
supposed  to  correspond.  Am]  here  again  we  may  obaerve,  that 
tbon^  there  are  scsne  natural  bodies,  which  abaorb  and  stifle 
vithm  tbemselres  almost  all  the  light  which  they  reoeire,  and 
whieh  accordingly  are  dark,  black,  and  unpleasant  to  the  be- 
holders, yet  the  greatest  part  of  natural  bodies  either  reflect 
lively  colours,  or  reflect  some,  and  transmit  others,  or  tzansmit 
all  the  colours  freely.  And  this  tjrpe  is  also,  in  part,  the  thing 
typified,  inasmuch  as  agreeable  and  diugieeBble  colours  make 
part  ot  the  original  pleasures  and  pains  of  human  life. 
^Compound  taales  may  likewise  illustrate  association,  as  above 
noted  under  the  12th  proposition:  for  where  the  number  of 
ingredients  is  very  great,  as  in  Venice  treacle,  no  one  can  be 
tasted  distinctly}  whence  the  conaponnd  appears  to  bear  no 
relation  to  its  component  parts.  It  is  to  be  observed  farther, 
that  ingredients  which  are  separately  disagreeable,  often  enter 
Gompounda,  whose  tastes  are  highly  agreeable.  Now  in  these 
esses  either  the  opposite  tastes  must  coalesce  into  one,  which 
[leases  &om  the  prepollence  of  agreeable  tastes  upon  the  whole, 
as  soon  as  the  association  is  cemented  sufficiently,  or  else  the 
disagreeable  taates  must,  by  frequent  repetition,  fall  within  the 
limits  of  pleasure  at  last;  which  seems  rather  to  be  the  truth. 

"^be  similarity  of  the  three  instances  of  this  scholium  arises 
&Dm  the  analogy  of  oar  senses  to  each  other,  and  to  our  frame  in 
general;  which  is  the  sum  total  of  all  our  senses.  And,  coa> 
Tersely,  tbey  confirm  this  aoalogy. 
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Prop.  LXXXVI.— To  explain  the  Nature  of  Attent  and  Do- 
sent,  and  to  thete  from  tohat  Causes  they  arise. 

It  appears,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  last  Section,  that, 
assent  and  dissent,  whatever  their  precise  and  particular  natun 
may  be,  must  come  under  the  notion  of  ideas,  being  only  those  tcit 
complex  internal  feelings,  which  adhere  by  association  to  mek 
clusters  of  words  as  are  called  propotitiom  in  general,  or  affinu- 
tioos  and  negations  in  particular.  The  same  thing  is  remarked 
in  the  10th  corollary  to  the  12th  proposition. 
'  But  in  order  to  penetrate  farther  into  this  difficult  and  im- 
portent  point,  I  will  dbtinguish  assent  (and  by  consequence  iu 
opposite,  dissent)  into  two  kinds,  rational  and  practical;  and 
define  each  of  these. 

Rational  assent  then  to  any  proportion,  m:^  be  defined,  a 
readiness  to  affirm  it  to  be  true,  proceeding  from  a  close  suo- 
ciation  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  proposition,  with  the  idea, 
or  internal  feeling,  belonging  to  the  word  truth ;  or  of  the  term 
of  the  proposition  with  the  word  truth.  Rational  dissent  is  die 
opposite  to  this.  This  assent  might  be  called  verbal ;  but  u 
every  person  supposes  himself  always  to  have  sufficient  reason 
for  such  readiness  to  affirm  -or  deny,  I  rather  choose  to  call  it 
rational. 

Practical  assent  is  •  readiness  to  act  in  such  manner  ai  tha 
frequent  vivid  recurrency  of  the  rational  aaaent  disposes  as  la 
act;  and  practical  dissent  the  contrary. 

Practical  assent  is  therefore  the  natural  and  necessary  coo- 
sequence  of  rational,  when  sufficiently  impressed.  There  are, 
however,  two  cautions  to  be  subjoined  here,  mss.  first,  that  some 
propositions,  mathematical  ones  for  instance,  admit  only  of  a 
rational  assent,  the  practical  not  being  applied  to  them  is 
common  cases.  Secondly,  that  the  practical  assent  is  sometimei 
generated,  and  arrives  at  a  high  degree  of  strength,  without  so? 
previous  rational  assent,  and  by  methods  that  have  little  or  do 
connexion  with  it.  Yet  still  it  is  in  general  much  influenced  i? 
it,  and,  conversely,  exerts  a  great  influence  upon  it.  All  thii 
will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  the  instances. 

Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  causes  of  rational  and  practieal 
assent,  beginning  with  that  given  to  mathematical  conclusions. 

Now  the  cause  that  a  person  affirms  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition tteice  two  is  four,  is  the  entire  coincidence  of  the  vimble  oi  | 
tangible  idea  of  twice  two  with  that  of  four,  as  impressed  nimt 
the  mind  by  various  objects.    ■'Wo  see  every  where,  that  tnitt 
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two  and  foor  are  ootj  different  namn  for  the  same  impression. 
And  it  is  mere  assodation  which  appropriates  the  word  truth,  ita 
defiDition,  or  its  internal  feeUng,  to  this  coiocideoce. 

Where  the  numbeis  are  so  large,  that  we  are  not  able  to  form 
any  distinct  visible  ideas  of  them,  as  when  we  say  that  12  times 
1^  ii  eqaal  to  144 ;  a  coinddence  of  the  words  arising  &om  some 
nethod  of  reckoning  up  IS  times  i2,  so  as  to  conclude  with  144, 
■nd  resembling  the  coinddence  of  words  which  attends  the  just- 
mentioned  coinddence  of  ideas  in  the  simpler  numerical  pro- 
poddans,  is  the  foundation  of  our  rational  assent.  For  we  often 
do,  and  mi^ht'always,  verify  the  simplest  numerical  propositions, 
by  reckoning  up  the  numbers.  The  operations  of  addition, 
lubtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  extraction  of  roots, 
with  all  the  most  complex  ones  relating  to  algebraic  quantities, 
coDudered  as  the  exponents  of  numbers,  are  no  more  than 
methods  of  produdng  this  coincidence  of  words,  founded  upon 
and  ridng  above  one  another.  And  it  is  mere  assodation  again, 
which  appropriates  the  word  truth  to  the  coincidence  of  the 
words,  or  symbols,  that  denote  the  numbers. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  coincidence  of  words 
is  by  those  who  look  deeper  into  things,  supposed  to  be  a  certain 
a^meot,  that  the  visible  ideas  of  the  numbers  under  con- 
sideration, as  of  12  times  12,  and  144,  would  coincide  as  much  as 
the  visible  ideas  of  twice  two  and  four,  were  they  as  clear  and 
distinct.  And  thus  the  real  and  absolute  truth  is  said  by  such 
pereons  to  be  as  great  in  complex  numerical  propositions,  as  in 
the  timpleat.  All  this  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Locke  has  observed 
Goneeming  numbers,  vie.  that  their  names  are  necessary  in  order 
to  ODT  obtaining  distinct  ideas  of  them ;  for  by  distinct  ideas  he 
must  be  understood  to  mean  proper  methods  of  distinguishing 
them  from  one  another,  so  as  to  reason  justly  upon  them.  He 
CBQDot  mean  distinct  visible  ideas. 

In  geometry  there  is  a  like  coincidence  of  lines,  angles,  spaces, 
■nd  solid  contents,  in  order  to  prove  them  equal  in  simple  cases. 
Afterwards  in  complex  cases,  we  substitute  the  terms  whereby 
equal  things  are  denoted  for  each  other,  also  the  coincidence  of 
the  terms,  for  that  of  the  visible  ideas,  except  in  the  new  step 
advanced  in  the  proposition ;  and  thus  get  a  new  equality, 
denoted  by  a  new  coincidence  of  terms.  This  resembles  the 
addition  of  unity  to  any  number,  in  order  to  make  the  next,  as 
of  1  to  20,  in  order  to  make  21,  We  have  no  distinct  visible 
idea,  either  of  20  or  21 ;  but  we  have  of  the  difference  between 
them,  by  fancying  to  ourselves  a  confused  heap  of  things  sup- 
posed or  called  20  in  number ;  and  then  farther  fancying  1  to  be 
added  to  it  By  a  like  process  in  geometry  we  arrive  at  the 
demoDBtration  of  the  most  complex  propositions. 

The  properties  of  numbers  are  apphed  to  geometry  in  many 
cases,  as  when  we  demonstrate  a  une  or  space  to  be  half  ot 
double  of  any  other,  or  in  any  other  rational  proporUon  to  iL 
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'  And  as  in  arithmetic  wtwda  stand  far  htfatinet  Ideas,  in  order 
to  help  us  to  reason  upon  them  as  accuratslj  as  if  they  wen 
distinct ;  also  cjrpbers  vox  words,  and  letters  foe  cTphera,  both 
tut  the  same  porpose ;  so  letters  are  put  for  gWMnetrical  quan- 
titiae  also,  and  the  agreements  of  the  first  for  those  of  die  last. 
And  thus  we  see  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whtJe  doctrioe 
of  quantitj  is  built ;  for  all  quantity  is  expounded  eitbcdr  bf 
number  or  extension,  and  theur  common  and  sale  exponent  it 
algebra.  The  coincidence  of  ideas  is  the  foundation  of  tba 
rational  assent  in  nm|de  cases;  and  Uiat  of  ideas  and  terms 
tt^ther,  or  of  terms  alone,  in  complex  ones.  This  is  apoa 
supposition  that  the  quantities  under  consideration  are  to  be 
proved  equal.  But  if  the;  are  to  be  proved  unequal,  the  want 
of  coincidence  answers  the  same'  purpose.  If  they  are  in  any 
numeral  ratio,  this  is  only  the  introduction  of  a  new  coincidenoe. 
Thus,  if,  instead  of  proving  ^  to  be  eqoal  to  B,  we  are  to  prova 
it  equal  to  half  £,  the  two  parts  of  £  mnst  ooincide  with  eaA 
other,  either  in  idea  or  terms,  and  A  with  one. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  use  of  words  is  naeessazy  for 
geometrical  and  algebraical  reasonii^,  as  well  as  finr  arithiiMAicaL 

We  mar  see  also  that  association  prevails  in  every  part  of  ths 
processes  hitherto  described. 

Bat  these  are  not  the  only  causee  of  ^viog  rational  assent  to 
mathematical  propositioDS,  as  this  is  defined  above.  The  memoiy 
of  having  once  examined  and  assented  to  each  step  of  a  denron* 
stration,  the  authority  of  aa  approved  writer,  &c  are  sufficient 
to  gain  our  assent,  though  we  understand  no  more  than  the 
import  of  the  proposition  ;  nay,  even  though  we  do  not  proeeed 
BO  far  as  this.  Now  this  is  mere  association  again;  this  neasoiy, 
autfaority,  &c.  being,  in  innumerable  instances,  associated  willi 
the  before-mentioned  coincidence  of  ideas  and  terms. 

But  here  a  new  circumstance  arisea.  For  mevaorj  aad 
authority  are  sometimes  found  to  mislead ;  and  this  opposite 
coincidence  of  terms  puts  the  mind  into  a  state  of  doubt,  so 
that  sometimes  truth  may  recur,  and  unite  itself  with  the  pro- 
position under  consideration,  sometimes  falsehood,  according  as 
the  memory,  authority,  &c  in  all  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
have  been  associated  with  truth  or  ialsehood.  However,  the 
foundation  of  assent  is  stilt  the  same.  I  here  describe  the  &ct 
only.  And  yet,  since  this  fact  must  always  fi^ow  from  the  fixed 
immutable  laws  of  our  frame,  the  obligation  to  assent  (whatever 
be  meant  by  this  phrase)  mnst  coincide  with  tfae  fact 

And  tiius  a  mathematical  propositian,  with  the  rational  assent 
or  dissent  arising  in  the  mind,  as  soon  as  it  is  presented  to  it,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  group  of  ideas,  united  by  association,  i.  «. 
than  a  very  complex  idea,  as  was  affirmed  above  of  propositions 
in  general.  And  this  idea  is  not  merely  the  sum  of  the  ideas 
belonging  to  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  but  also  includes  the 
ideas,  or  internal  feelings,  whatever  they  be,  which  belong  to 
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f,  caitMtidence,  truth,  and  io  tame  cuei,  those  ot  ntiWtfi 
immMtasce,  Sec. 

For  inctheiiuiticsl  propontioiu  are,  in  some  oMes,  altanded 
with  a  pnctieal  assent,  in  tho  proper  sense  of  these  vords }  as 
when  a  penoa  takes  this  or  that  method  of  exeeatJng  ■  [jrojected 
desian,  m  coosequeDce  of  some  mathematical  proposition  assented 
to  from  his  own  examination,  or  on  the  authority  of  others. 
Now,  that  which  produces  the  train  of  voluntary  actions,  here 
denoting  the  practical  assent,  is  the  frequent  recurrencj  of  ideas 
of  utility  and  importance.  These  operate  according  to  the 
metluKl  laid  downin  the  20th  propo8iti(Hi,i.e.bj  associatioBi  and 
though  the  rational  assent  be  a  previous  requisite,  yet  the  degree 
of  the  practical  assent  is  proportional  to  the  vividness  of  these 
ideas ;  and  in  nost  cases  they  strangthen  the  rational  assent  by 
a  reflex  operation. 

PrcqxMitions  concerning  natural  bodies  are  of  two  kinds, 
vulgar  asd  adentificah  Of  the  first  kind  are,  that  milk  it  white, 
gold  felioto,  that  a  dog  barkt,  Sec.  These  are  evidently  nothing 
bat  fimning  the  present  complex  idea  belonging  to  material 
objects  into  a  proposition,  or  adding  some  of  its  common  asso- 
ciates, so  as  to  make  it  nrore  complex.  There  is  scarce  room  for 
dissent  in  snch  propositions,  they  being  all  taken  from  common 
appearances.  Or,  if  any  doubt  should  arise,  the  matter  must  be 
canaidered  scieutifically.  The  assent  given  to  these  proposieions 
aiisea  frxHn  the  associations  of  the  terms,  as  well  as  of  the  ideas 
denoted  by  them. 

In  seientifieal  proposidons  concerning  natural  bodies,  a  defi- 
nition ia  made,  aa  of  gold  from  its  properties,  suppose  its  colour, 
and  specific  gravity,  and  another  property  or  power  joined  to 
them,  as  a  constant  ov  common  associate.  Thus  gold  is  said  to 
be  ductile,  fixed,  or  soluble  in  aqva  regi*.  Now  to  persons  who 
bave  made  the  proper  experiments  a  sufficient  number  of  time*, 
tliese  words  suggest  the  ideas  which  occur  in  those  experhnentSf 
and,  conversely,  are  su^ested  by  them,  in  the  same  manner 
u  the  vulgar  propositions  above-mentioned  suggest  and  are 
n^gested  by  common  appearances.  But  then,  if  they  be  ecieti* 
ti&»l  persons,  their  readiness  to  affirm  that  gold  is  soluUe  in' 
o^iM  rajrio  universally,  arises  also  from  the  experiments  of  others, 
and  ttaax  their  own  and  others'  observations  on  the  constmcy 
and  tenor  of  nature.  They  know,  that  the  colour,  and  specific 
gravity,  or  almost  any  two  or  three  remarkable  qualities  of  any 
natural  body,  infer  the  rest,  being  never  found  without  them. 
This  is  a  general  truth ;  and  as  these  general  terms  are  observed 
to  coincide,  in  £aot,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  so  they 
coincide  at  once  in  the  imagination,  when  applied  to  gold,  or 
iny  other  natural  body,  in  particular.  The  coincidenee  of 
genoal  terms  is  also  observed  to  infer  that  of  the  particular 
eases  in  many  instances,  besides  tiiose  of  natural  bodies;  and 
this  unites  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  gold  it 
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toluble  in  aqua  regia,  Tarther  in  those  who  penetrats  still  deeper 
into  abstract  speculatioDS.  And  hence  we  maj  aee,  u  before. 
First,  That  terras  or  words  are  absolutely  Decenary  to  the  art 
of  reasoning:  Secondly,  That  our  assent  is  here  also,  in  every 
step  of  the  process,  deducible  from  association. 

The  propoBitlons  formed  concerning  natural  bodies  are  often 
attended  with  a  high  degree  of  practical  assent,  arisiog  chiefiy 
from  some  supposed  utility  and  importance,  and  which  is  no 
ways  proportionable  to  the  foregoing,  or  other  such  like  allowed 
causes  of  rational  assent.  And  in  some  cases  ^e  practical  assent 
takes  place  before  the  rational.  But  then,  after  some  time  the 
nlional  assent  is  generated  and  cemented  most  firmly  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  practical.  This  process  is  particularly  obser- 
vable in  the  regards  paid  to  medicines,  i.  e.  in  the  rational  and 
practical  assent  to  the  propositions  coacemiog  their  virtues. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  children,  novices,  unlearned  persons, 
&C.  give,  in  many  cases,  a  practical  assent  upon  a  single  instance; 
and  that  this  arises  from  the  first  and  simplest  of  the  associations 
here  considered.  The  influence  of  the  practical  assent  over  the 
rational  arises  plidnly  from  their  being  joined  together  in  so 
many  cases.  The  vividness  of  the  ideas  arising  from  the  sup- 
posed utility,  importance,  &c.  does  also  unite  the  subject  and 
predicate  sooner  and  closer,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  observed 
lo  the  general  account  of  association. 

The  evidences  for  past  facts  are  a  man's  own  memory,  and  the 
authority  of  others.  These  are  the  usual  associates  of  true  past 
facts,  uiider  proper  restrictions,  and  therefore  beget  the  readiness 
to  affirm  a  past  fact  to  be  true,  i.  e.  the  rational  assent.  The 
integrity  and  knowledge  of  the  witnesses,  being  the  principal 
restriction,  or  requisite,  in  the  accounts  of  past  facts,  become 
principal  associates  to  the  assent  to  them;  and  the  contniy 
qualities  to  dissent. 

,  If  it  be  asked,  how  a  narration  of  an  event  supposed  to  be 
certainly  true,  supposed  doubtful,  or  supposed  entirely  fictitious, 
differs  in  its  effect  upon  the  mind,  in  the  three  circumstances 
here  alleged,  the  words  being  the  same  in  each,  I  answer,  first, 
in  having  the  terms  true,  doubtful,  and  Jiclitiotu,  with  a  variety 
of  usual  associates  to  these,  and  the  corresponding  internal  feel- 
ings of  respect,  anxiety,  dislike,  &c  connected  with  them  reaper 
tively ;  whence  the  whole  effects,  exerted  by  each  upon  the 
mind,  will  difier  considerably  from  one  another.  Secondly,  If  the 
event  be  of  an  interesting  nature,  as  a  great  advantage  accruing, 
the  death  of  a  near  friend,  the  affecting  related  ideas  will  recur 
oftener,  and  by  so  recurring  agitate  the  mind  more,  in  proportion 
to  the  supposed  truth  of  the  event.  And  it  confirms  this,  that 
the  frequent  recurrency  of  an  interesting  event,  supposed  doubt- 
ful, or  even  fictitious,  does,  by  d^rees,  make  it  appear  like  a 
real  one,  as  in  reveries,  reading  romances,  seeing  plays,  &c.  This 
affection  of  mind  may  be  called  the  practical  assent  to  past  facu; 
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and  it  freqaeatly  draws  after  it  the  rational)  as  in  the  other  in- 
itances  above  alleged. 

The  evidence  for  future  facts  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  for 
the  propositions  concerning  natural  bodies,  being  like  it,  taken 
&om  induction  and  analogy.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  rational 
assent.  The  practical  depends  upon  the  recurrency  of  the  ideas, 
and  the  degree  of  agitation  produced  by  them  in  the  mind. 
Hence  refiection  makes  the  practical  assent  grow  for  a  long  time 
after  the  rational  is  arisen  to  its  height;  or  if  the  practicid  arise 
without  the  rational,  in  any  considerable  degree,  which  is  often 
the  case,  it  will  generate  the  rational.  Thus  the  sanguine  are 
apt  to  believe  and  assert  what  they  hope,  and  the  timorous  what 
toey  fear. 

There  are  many  speculative  abstracted  propositions  in  logic, 
metaphysics,  ethics,  controversial  divinity.  Sec.  the  evidence  for 
which  is  the  coincidence  or  analogy  of  the  abstract  terms,  in 
certain  particular  applications  of  them,  or  as  considered  in  their 
grammatical  relations.  This  causes  the  rational  assent.  As  to 
the  practical  assent  or  dissent,  it  arises  from  the  ideas  of  import- 
ance, reverence,  piety,  duty,  ambition,  jealousy,  envy,  self- 
interest,  &c.  wbico  intermix  themselves  in  these  subjects,  and, 
by  doing  so,  in  some  cases  add  great  strength  to  the  rational 
assent;  in  others  destroy  it,  and  convert  it  into  its  opposite. 

And  thus  it  appeais,  that  rational  assent  has  different  causes 
in  propositions  of  difiTerent  kinds,  and  practical  likewise ;  that  the 
causes  of  rational  are  also  different  from  those  of  practical ;  that 
there  is,  however,  a  great  afBnity,  and  general  resemblance,  in 
all  the  causes;  that  rational  and  practical  assent  exert  a  per- 
petual reciprocal  effect  upon  one  another ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  ideas  belonging  to  assent  and  dissent,  and  their  equiva- 
lents and  relatives,  are  highly  complex  ones,  unless  in  the  cases 
of  veiy  simple  propositions,  such  as  mathematical  ones.  For 
besides  the  coincidence  of  ideas  and  terms,  they  include,  in  other 
cases,  ideas  of  utility,  importance,  respect,  disrespect,  ridicule, 
religious  affections,  hope,  fear,  &c.  and  bear  some  gross  general 
proportion  to  the  vividness  of  these  ideas. 

Cob.  I.  When  a  person  says,  video  meUora  proboque,  deteriora 
leguoTf  it  shews  that  the  rational  and  practical  assent  are  at 
variance,  that  they  hare  opposite  causes,  and  that  neither  of 
these  has  yet  destroyed  the  other. 

Cor.  II.  The  rational  and  practical  faith  in  reli^ous  matters 
are  excellent  means  of  begetting  each  other. 

Cor.  III.  Vicious  men,  i.  e.  all  persons  who  want  practical 
faith,  must  be  prejudiced  against  the  nistoricol  and  other  rational 
evidences  in  favour  of  revealed  religion. 

Cor.  IV.  It  is  impossible  any  person  should  be  bo  sceptica], 
as  not  to  have  the  complex  ideas  denoted  by  assent  and  dissent 
wociated  with  a  great  variety  of  propositions,  in  the  same 
mumer,  as  in  other  persons;  just  as  be  must  have  the  same 
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ideas  in  general  affixed  to  the  words  of  his  native  langnage,  a> 
other  men  have.  A  pretended  sceptic  is  therefore  no  more  than 
a  person  who  varies  from  the  common  usage  in  his  applicatjoo  of  j 
a  certain  set  of  words,  ftz.  truth,  certainty,  assent,  dissent,  &c  ' 

Cor.  Y.  As  there  is  a  foundation  for  unity  amongst  mankiDd 
in  the  use  and  application  of  words,  so  there  is  for  an  unity  in 
the  assent,  or  complex  ideas  belonging  to  propositions ;  and  i 
philosophical  langui^,  or  any  other  method  of  bringing  about 
the  first  unity,  would  much  conduce  to  this.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  things,  of  the  world  natural,  the  human  mind,  the 
Scriptures,  would  conduce  much  also.  But  candour,  simpUcitj, 
and  an  humble  sense  of  our  owu  ignorance,  which  may  be  called 
a  religious  or  christian  scepticism,  is  the  principal  requi^te,  sod 
that  without  which  this  part  of  the  confusion  at  Babel  can  nereT 
be  remedied.  When  religion  has  equally  and  fully  absorbed 
different  persons,  so  that  God  is,  in  respect  of  them,  all  in  all,  ai 
far  as  the  present  condition  of  mortality  will  permit,  their  prafr 
tical  assent  must  be  the  same ;  and  therefore  their  rational  caniKit 
differ  long  or  widely. 

The  ideas  and  internal  feelings  which  arise  in  the  mind,  from 
words  and  propositions,  may  be  compared  to,  and  itlustrated 
by,  those  which  the  appearances  of  different  persons  exdte. 
Suppose  two  persons,  A  and  B,  to  go  together  into  a  crowd,  and 
there  each  of  them  to  see  a  variety  of  persons  whom  he  knew  in 
different  degrees,  as  well  as  many  utter  strangers.  j1  would  not 
have  the  same  ideas  and  associations  raised  in  him  from  viewing 
the  several  faces,  dresses,  &g.  of  the  persons  in  the  crowd,  as  B, 
partly  &om  his  having  a  di^rent  knowledge  of,  and  acquaintsrce 
with  them,  partly  from  different  predispositions  to  approve  and 
disapprove.  But  let  A  and  B  become  equally  acquainted  with 
them,  and  acquire,  by  education  and  association,  the  same  pre- 
dispositions of  mind,  and  then  they  will  at  last  make  the  nine 
judgment  of  each  of  the  persons  whom  they  see. 

Cor.  VI,  Religious  controversies  concerning  abstract  propo- 
sitions arise  generally  from  the  different  degrees  of  respect  paid 
to  terms  and  phrases,  which  conduce  little  or  nothing  to  the 
generation  of  practical  faith,  or  of  love  to  God,  and  trust  in  Him 
through  Christ. 

Prop.  LXXXVII.— 7b  deduce  Rulei  for  the  AtceriaimimA  <^' 
Truth,  and  Advancement  of  Knowledge,  from  ike  Mathentatiem  \ 
Methodt  of  contidering  Quantity. 

This  is  done  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  with  respect  to  the  \ 
events  there  considered.  And  though  we  seldom  have  snch 
precise  data,  in  mixed  sciences,  as  are  there  assumed,  yet  there 
are  two  remtarks,  of  very  genend  use  and  application,  dedudUe 
from  the  doctrine  of  chances. 

Thus,   first,  If  the  evidences  brought  for  any  propoaitioD, 
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fact,  &C.  be  dependent  od  each  other,  ao  that  the  first  ia  required 
to  support  the  secoad,  the  second  to  support  the  tbird,  &c. 
t.  e.  if  a  failure  of  any  one  of  the  evidences  renders  all  the  rest 
of  no  value,  the  separate  probability  of  each  evidence  must  be 
very  great,  in  order  to  make  the  proposition  credible ;  and  this 
holds  so  much  the  more,  as  the  dependent  evidences  are  more 

numerous.     For  instance,  if  the  value  of  each  evidence  be  - ,  and 

a 
the  number  of  evidences  be  in  n,  then  will  the  resulting  proba- 
bility be  ~.     I  here  suppose  absolute  certainty  to  be  denoted 
by  I ;  and  consequently,  that  a  can  never  be  less  than  1,     Now 

it  is  evident,  that  —  decreases  with  everv  increase  both  of  a 
mi ».  <• 

Secondly,  If  the  evidences  brought  for  any  proposition,  fact, 
&c.  be  independent  on  each  other,  t.  e.  if  they  be  not  necessary 
to  support  each  other,  hut  concur,  and  can,  each  of  them,  when 
eatablisbed  upon  its  own  proper  evidences,  be  applied  directly  to 
establish  the  proposition,  fact,  &c.  in  question,  the  deficiency  in 
the  probability  of  each  must  be  very  great,  in  order  to  render 
die  proposition  perceptibly  doubtful ;  and  this  holds  so  much 
the  more,  as  the  evidences  are  more  numerous.  For  instance, 
if  the  evidences  be  all  equal,  and  the  common  deficiency  in  each 

be  - ,  if  also  the  number  of  evidences  be  n  as  before,  the  defi- 
.  "  .  I         . 

ciency  of  the  resulting  probability  will  be  no  more  than  — ,  which 

is  practically  nothing,  where  a  and  n  are  considerable.  Thus  if  a 
..d  I.  be  each  equ.1 1. 10,  -.  »iU  b.  io,0UO,00O,0OO' " '"'^  °°' 
in  ten  thousand  millions;  a  deficiency  from  certainty,  which  ia 
utterly  imperceptible  to  the  human  mind. 

It  is  indeed  evident,  without  having  recourse  to  the  doctrine 
of  chances,  that  the  dependency  of  evidences  makes  the  resulting 
probability  weak,  their  independency  strong.  Thus  a  report 
passing  from  one  original  author  through  a  variety  of  successive 
hands  loses  much  of  its  credibility,  and  one  attested  by  a  variety 
of  original  witnesses  gains,  in  both  cases,  according  to  the 
number  of  successive  reporters,  and  original  witnesses,  though 
by  no  means  proportionaSly  thereto.  This  is  the  common  judg- 
ment of  mankind,  verified  by  observation  and  experience.  But 
the  mathematical  method  of  considering  these  things  is  much 
more  precise  and  satisfactory,  and  differs  from  the  common  one, 
jnst  as  the  judgment  made  of  the  degrees  of  heat  by  the  thermo- 
meter does  irom  that  made  by  the  hand. 

We  may  thus  also  see  in  a  shorter  and  simpler  way  that  the 
resulting  probability  may  be  sufficiently  strong  in  dependent 
evidences,  and  of  little  value  in  independent  ones,  according  u 
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the  separate  probability  of  each  evidence  is*  greater  or  less. 
Thus  the  principal  facts  of  ancient  history  are  not  less  probable 
practically  now,  than  ten  or  fifteen  centuries  ago,  nor  less  so    ; 
then,  than  in  the  times  immediately  succeeding;   because  the 
diminution' of  evidence  in  each  century  is  imperceptible.     For,    ■ 

if  -  be  equal  to  1,  —  will  be  equal  to  1  also;  and  if  the  defi-    . 

cjency  of  -  from  1  be  extremely  small,  that  of  —  will  be  ex-   , 

tremely  small  also,  unless  n  be  extremely  great     And  for  the    ; 
same  reason  a  large  number  of  weak  arguments  proves  little; 

for  -  the  deficiency  of  each  argument,  being  extremely  great,   i 

-,  the  resulting  deficiency  of  independent  evidences,   will  be   1 

extremely  great  also.  I 

It  appears  likewise,  that  the  inequality  of  the  separate  evi- 
dences does  not  much  affect  this  reasoning.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  number  of  evidences,  dependent  or  independent,  be  great,  we 
may  make  great  concessions  as  to  the  separate  values  of  each. 
Again,  a  strong  evidence  in  dependent  ones  can  add  nothing, 
but  must  weaken  a  little ;  and,  after  a  point  is  well  settled  by  a 
number  of  independent  ones,  all  that  come  afterwards  are  useless, 
because  they  can  do  no  more  than  remove  the  imperceptible 
remaining  deficiency,  &c.  And  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  pursue 
these  and  such  like  deductions,  both  mathematically,  and  by 
applying  them  to  proper  instances  selected  from  the  sciences, 
and  from  common  life,  in  order  to  remove  certain  prejudices, 
which  the  use  of  general  terms,  and  ways  of  speaking,  with 
the  various  associations  adhering  to  them,  is  apt  to  introduce 
and  fix  upon  the  mind.  It  cannot  but  assist  us  in  the  art 
of  reasoning,  thus  to  take  to  pieces,  recompose,  and  ascertain 
our  evidences. 

If  it  be  asked,  upon  what  authority  absolute  cert^nty  is  repre- 
sented by  unity,  and  the  several  d^rees  of  probability  by  frwrtions 
less  than  unity,  in  the  doctrine  of  chances?  also,  upon  what 
authority  the  reasoning  used  in  that  doctrine  is  transferred  to 
other  subjects,  and  made  general,  as  here  proposed  ?  I  answer, 
that  no  person  who  weighs  these  matters  carefully,  can  avoid 
giving  his  assent;  and  that  this  precludes  all  objections.  No 
sceptic  would,  in  fact,  he  so  absurd  as  to  lay  two  to  one,  wh^e 
the  doctrine  of  chances  determines  the  probability  to  be  equal 
on  each  side;  and  therefore  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  gives  a 
practical  assent  at  least  to  the  doctrine  of  chances. 

M.  De  Moivre  has  shewn,  that  where  the  causes  of  the 
happening  of  an  event  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  those  of  ita  failure, 
the  happenings  must  bear  nearly  the  same  ratio  to  the  failures,  if 
the  number  of  trials  be  sufficient;  and  that  the  last  ratio  approaches 
to  the  first  indefinitely,  as  the  number  of  trials  increases.     This 
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may  be  coiinder«d  as  an  elegant  method  of  accounting  for  that 
order  and  pi^rartion,  which  we  every  where  see  in  the  phfenomena 
of  natore.  The  determinate  abapes,  sizes,  and  mutual  actions  of 
the  constituent  particles  of  matter,  fix  the  ratios  between  the 
oiuses  for  the  happenings,  and  the  fiiilures;  and  therefore  it  is 
higblj  probable,  and  even  necessary,  as  one  may  say,  that  the 
happenings  and  failures  should  perpetually  recur  in  the  same 
ratio  to  each  other  nearly,  while  the  circumstances  are  the  same. 
When  the  circumstances  are  altered,  then  new.  causes  take  place ; 
and  consequently  there  must  be  a  new,  but  fixed  ratio,  between 
the  happenings  and  the  failures.  Let  the  first  circumstances  be 
called  A,  the  new  ones  B.  If  now  the  supposition  be  made  so 
general,  as  equally  to  take  in  both  A  and  B,  the  ratio  of  the 
happening  and  failures  will  not  be  such  as  either  A  or  B  le- 
quired.  But  still  it  will  tend  to  a  preciseness,  just  as  they  did, 
since  the  sum  of  the  causes  of  the  happenings  must  bear  a  fixed 
ratio  to  the  sum  of  the  causes  of  the  failures. 

An  ingenious  friend  has  communicated  to  me  a  solution  of  the 
invene  problem,  in  which  he  has  shewn  what  the  expectation  is, 
when  an  event  has  happened  p  times,  and  failed  q  times,  that 
the  original  ratio  of  the  causes  for  the  happening  or  failing  of  an 
event  should  deviate  in  any  pven  degree  from  that  of  p  to  0. 
And  it  appears  from  this  solution,  that  where  the  number  of  trials 
is  very  great,  the  deviation  must  be  inconsiderable;  which  shews 
that  we  may  hope  to  determine  the  proportions,  and,  by  degrees, 
the  whole  nature,  of  unknown  causes,  by  a  sufficient  observation 
of  their  effects. 

The  inferences  here  drawn  from  these  two  problems  are  evi- 
dent to  attentive  penons,  in  a  gross  general  way,  firom  common 
methods  of  reasoning. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  consider  the  Newtonian  differential 
method,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  aiguing  from  experiments 
snd  observations,  by  induction  and  analogy.  This  differential 
method  teaches,  having  a  certain  number  of  the  ordinate*  of  any 
unknowD  curve  given  with  the  points  of  the  absciss  on  which 
they  stand,  to  find  out  such  a  general  law  for  this  curve,  t.  e. 
luch  an  equation  expressing  the  relation  of  an  ordinate  and 
absciss  in  all  magnitudes  of  the  absciss,  as  will  suit  the  ordinates 
and  points  of  the  absciss  given,  in  the  unknown  curve  under 
coDsideration.  Now  here  we  may  suppose  the  given  ordinates 
standing  upon  given  points  to  be  analogous  to  effects,  or  the 
teiults  of  various  experiments  in  given  circumstances,  the  absciss 
analc^UB  to  all  possible  circumstances,  and  the  equation  afforded 
l>y  the  differential  method  to  that  law  of  action,  which,  being 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the  given  circumstances,  produces  the 
given  effects.  And  as  the  use  of  the  differential  method  is  to 
find  the  lengths  of  ordinates  not  given,  standing  upon  points  of 
the  absciss  that  are  given,  by  means  of  the  equation,  so  the 
me  of  attempts  to  make  general  conclusions  by  induction  and 
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analogy,  from  particular  efiects  or  pheenomeiui,  in  difierant  givea 
drcumatances,  by  applying  the  general  law  conclusion  to  theae 
circumstances. 

This  parallel  is  the  more  pertinent  and  instructive,  inssmoch 
as  the  mathematical  conclusion  drawn  by  the  differential  inethodt 
thou^  formed  in  a  wa;  that  is  strictly  just,  and  so  as  to  have 
the  greatest  possible  probability  in  its  uvonr,  ia,  however,  liable 
to  the  same  uncertainties,  Irath  in  kind  and  degree,  as  the 
general  maxims  of  iiatural  philosophy  drawn  from  natural  history, 
experiments)  &c. 

If  many  ordinates  be  given ;  if  the  distances  of  the  points  of 
the  absciss,  on  which  they  stand,  be  equal  and  small ;  if  the 
ordinate  required  lie  amongst  them,  or  near  them;  aod  if  there 
be  reason  to  think,  that  the  curve  itself  is  formed  accordli^  to 
some  simple,  though  unknown  law ;  then  may  we  conclude,  that 
the  new  ordinate,  determined  by  the  equation,  does  not  vary  far 
from  the  truth.  And  if  the  resulting  equation  be  simple,  and 
always  the  same,  from  whatever  given  ordinates  it  be  extracted, 
there  is  the  ^atest  reason  to  think  this  to  be  the  real  original 
law  or  equation  of  the  curve;  and  consequently  that  all  its  pcunta 
and  properties  may  be  determined  witn  perfect  exactness  by 
means  of  it :  whereas,  if  the  given  ordinates  be  &w,  their  dis- 
tances great  or  unequal,  the  ordinate  required  conuderaUy 
distant  from  many  or  most  of  them,  the  unknown  curve  be  a  line 
drawn  at  hazard,  and  the  resulting  equation  different,  where 
different  ordinates  are  given,  though  their  number  be  tbe  same, 
there  will  be  little  probability  of  determining  the  new  ordinate 
with  exactness;  however,  stilt  the  differential  method  affords  us 
the  greatest  probability  which  the  data  permit  in  such  cases. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  experiments  or  observations  be  many, 
their  circumstances  nearly  related  to  each  other,  and  in  a  r^oUr 
series,  the  circumstances  of  the  effect  to  be  investigated  neady 
related  to  them ;  also,  if  the  real  cause  may  be  supposed  to  pro- 
duce these  effects,  by  the  varieties  of  some  simple  law,  the 
method  of  induction  and  analogy  will  carry  great  probability 
with  it.  And  if  the  general  conclusion  or  law  be  simple,  and 
always  the  same,  from  whatever  phaenomena  it  be  deduced,  such 
as  the  three  laws  of  nature,  the  doctrines  of  gravitadoD,  and  of 
the  different  refrangibility  of  light;  or  to  go  still  higher,  'by 
taking  a  mathematical  instance,  the  Law  for  finding  the  coefficients 
of  the  integral  powers  of  a  binomial,  deduced  from  mere  trials  in 
various  powers ;  there  can  scarce  remain  any  doubt,  but  that  we 
are  in  possession  of  the  true  law  inquired  after,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  predict  with  certainty,  in  all  cases  where  we  are  masters  of  tbe 
method  of  computation,  or  applying  it ;  and  have  no  reason  to 
suspect,  that  other  unknown  laws  interfere.  But,  if  the  given 
phaenomena  be  few,  their  circumstances  very  difierent  from  each 
other,  and  from  those  of  the  effect  to  be  predicted ;  if  there  be 
reason  to  suppose,  that  many  causes  concur  in  the  producing 
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theee  phxenomenaf  so  that  the  l&w  of  theli  production  must  be 
very  complex ;  tf  a  new  hypothesis  be  required  to  account  for 
every  new  combiaadon  of  these  phenomena ;  or,  at  least,  one 
that  differs  considerably  &om  itself;  the  best  hypothesis  which 
we  can  form,  i.  e.  the  hypothesis  which  is  roost  conformable  to 
all  the  pbeeDomena,  will  amount  to  no  more  than  an  uncertain 
conjecture ;  and  yet  itiil  it  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  others, 
as  being  the  best  that  we  can  form. 

That  instantaneous  and  necessary  coalescence  of  ideas,  which 
makes  intuitive  evidence,  may  be  considered  as  the  highest  kind 
of  induction,  and  as  amounting  to  a  perfect  coincidence  of  the 
effect  concluded  with  those  from  which  it  is  concluded.  This 
takes  place  only  in  mathemaHcs.  Thus  we  infer,  that  S  and  S 
make  4,  only  ft'om  prior  instances  of  having  actually  perceived 
this,  and  from  the  necessary  coincidence  of  all  these  instances 
with  all  other  possible  ones  of  2  and  2.  Mathematical  demon- 
strations are  made  up  of  a  number  of  these,  as  was  observed 
above. 

Where  the  instances  from  whence  the  induction  is  made  are 
alike,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  that  under  consideration,  at  least  in 
all  things  that  affect  the  present  inquiry,  it  affords  the  highest 
probalulity,  and  may  be  termed  induction,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  Thus  we  infer,  that  the  bread  before  us  is  nutritive 
and  wholesome,  because  its  smell,  taste,  ingredients,  manner  of 
composition,  &c.  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  bread,  which 
has  often  before  been  experienced  to  be  so. 

But,  if  the  instance  under  consideration  be  in  some  respects 
like  the  foregoing  ones,  in  others  not,  this  kind  of  proof  is  gene- 
rally termed  one  taken  from  anal<^.  Thus,  if  we  aigue  from 
the  use  and  action  of  the  stomach  in  one  animal  to  those  in  ano- 
ther, supposed  to  be  unknown,  there  will  be  a  probable  hazard 
of  being  mistaken,  proportional  iu  general  to  the  known  differ-' 
ence  of  the  two  animals,  as  well  as  a  probable  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  part,  at  least,  of  what  is  advanced,  proportional  to  the 
general  resemblance  of  the  two  animals.  But  if,  upon  examina- 
tioD,  the  stomach,  way  of  feeding,  &c.  of  the  second  animal 
should  be  found,  to  sense,  the  same  as  in  the  first,  the  analogy 
might  be  considered  as  an  induction  properly  so  called,  at  least 
as  approachmg  to  it ;  for  precise  limits  cannot  be  fixed  here.  If 
the  second  animal  be  of  the  same  species,  also  of  the  same  age, 
sex,  &c.  with  the  first,  the  induction  becomes  perpetually  of  a 
higher  and  a  higher  order,  approaching  more  and  more  to  the 
cmncidence,  which  obtains  in  mathematical  evidences,  and  yet 
never  being  able  entirely  to  arrive  at  it.  But  then  the  difference, 
being  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction,  as  it  were,  becomes  nothing 
to  all  practical  purposes  whatsoever.  And  if  a  man  considers 
&rther,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  demonstration,  that  he 
does  not  mistake  the  plainest  truths;  this  lessens  the  difference 
UieoreticaUy  also. 
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It  is  often  in  our  power  to  obtain  an  analogy  where  we  cannot 
hare  an  induction ;  in  which  case  reasoning  from  analogy  ought 
to  be  admitted;  however,  with  all  that  uncertainty  which  properly 
belongs  to  it,  considered  as  more  or  less  distant  from  induction, 
as  built  upon  more  or  fewer  dependent  or  independent  evidences, 
&C.  Anfdogy  may  also,  in  all  cases,  be  made  use  of  as  a  guide 
to  the  invention.  But  coincidence  in  mathematical  matters,  and 
induction  in  others,  wherever  they  can  be  had,  must  be  sought 
for  as  the  only  certain  tests  of  truth.  However,  induction  seems 
to  be  a  very  sufficient  evidence  in  some  mathematical  points, 
affording  at  least  as  much  evidence  there  as  in  natural  philo- 
sophy; and  may  be  safely  relied  on  in  perplexed  cases,  such  as 
complex  series,  till  satisfactory  demonstrations  can  be  had. 

The  analogous  natures  of  all  the  things  about  us  are  a  great 
assistance  in  decyphering  their  properties,  powers,  laws,  8k. 
inasmuch  as  what  is  minute  or  obscure  in  one  may  be  explained 
and  illustrated  by  the  analogous  particular  in  another,  where  it 
is  large  and  clear.  And  thus  all  things  become  comments  on 
each  other  in  an  endless  reciprocation. 

When  there  are  various  arguments  for  the  same  thing  taken 
fi-om  induction  or  analogy,  they  may  all  be  considered  as  sup- 
porting one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  independent 
evidences.  Thus,  if  it  could  be  shewed,  that  the  human  under^ 
standing  is  entirely  dependent  on  association,  (as  is  remarked  in 
this  and  the  last  section,)  the  many  analogies  and  connexions 
between  the  understanding  and  affections,  as  these  terms  are 
commonly  understood  and  contradistinguished  hy  writers,  would 
make  it  very  probable,  that  association  presides  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  generation  of  the  affections;  and  vice  vend.  And 
the  more  analogies,  and  mutual  connexions,  between  the  under* 
standing  and  affections,  were  produced,  so  many  more  independent 
or  concurrent  evidences  would  there  be  for  this  prevalence  of 
association  in  one,  admitting  it  in  the  other.  But,  if  now  it  be 
shewn  farther,  that  the  understanding  and  affections  are  not 
really  distinct  things,  but  only  different  names,  which  we  give  to 
the  same  kind  of  motions  in  the  nervous  system,  on  account  of 
a  difference  in  degree,  and  other  differences  which  it  would  be 
tedious  here  to  enumerate,  but  which  make  no  difference  in 
respect  of  the  power  of  association,  then  all  the  arguments  from 
analogy  are  transformed  into  one  of  induction;  which,  however,  | 
is  stronger  than  the  united  force  of  them  all.  For  now  it  may  i 
be  shewed,  that  association  must  prevail  in  each  motion  in  the  | 
brain,  by  which  affection  is  expounded,  from  a  lai^e  induction  ! 
of  particulars,  in  which  it  prevails  in  the  generation  of  ideas,  or  ; 
of  the  motions  by  which  they  are  expounded,  and  which  we 
suppose  to  be  proved  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  those  that 
expound  the  affections.  Thus  also  inductions  may  be  taken 
from  the  smell  and  taste  of  bread,  to  prove  it  wholesome ;  which 
would  both  be  transformed  into  one  simple  argument  stronger 
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than  both,  could  we  see  the  internal  constitution  of  the  small 
parts  of  the  bread,  from  whence  its  smell,  and  taste,  and  whole- 
someness,  are  all  derived.  Thus,  again,  all  the  arguments  of  in- 
duction for  the  manner  of  extracting  the  square  root  in  numben 
vanish  into  the  single  demonstrative  proof,  as  soon  as  this  is 
produced.  And  the  great  business  in  all  bnuches  of  knowledge 
IS  thus  to  reduce,  unite,  and  simplify  our  evidences ;  so  as  tut 
the  one  resulting  proof,  by  being  of  a  higher  order,  shall  be 
more  than  equal  in  force  to  all  the  concurrent  ones  of  the  inferior 
orders. 

Having  now  considered  in  what  manner  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  and  the  Newtonian  differential  method,  may  serve  to 
shew  in  general  the  value  of  dependent  and  independent  or 
concurrent  evidences,  and  the  probability  of  general  conctustons 
formed  by  induction  and  analt^ ;  let  us  next  inquire  by  what 
means  we  are  to  form  these  general  conclusions,  and  discover 
their  evidences.  Kow  the  different  methods  of  doing  this  may 
be  said  to  resemble  respectively  the  rule  of  false  in  common 
arithmetic ;  the  algebraic  methods  of  bringing  the  unknown 
qoaatity  into  an  equation,  under  a  form  capable  of  all  the 
algebraic  operations,  addition,  subtraction,  &c  ;  the  algebraic 
methods  of  findiog  the  roots  of  equations  of  the  higher  orders 
by  approximation ;  and  the  art  of  decyphering :  all  which  four 
methods  beat  also  a  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other. 
I  will  consider  them  in  order,  and  endeavour  to  shew  how 
analogous  methods  may  be  introduced  into  the  sciences  in 
general  to  advantage. 

First,  then.  As  according  to  the  rule  of  false,  the  arithmetician 
supposes  a  certain  number  to  be  that  which  is  sought  for ;  treats 
it  as  if  it  was  that ;  and  finding  the  deficiency  or  overplus  in  the 
conclusion,  rectifies  the  error  of  his  first  position  by  a  propor- 
tional addition  or  subtraction,  and  thus  solves  the  problem ;  so 
it  is  useful  in  inquiries  of  all  kinds  to  try  all  such  suppositions  as 
occur  with  any  appearance  of  probability,  to  endeavour  to  deduce 
the  real  pbeenomena  from  them  -,  and  if  they  do  not  answer  in 
some  tolerable  measure,  to  reject  them  at  once ;  or  if  they  do, 
to  add,  expunge,  correct,  and  improve,  till  we  have  brought  th« 
hypothesis  as  near  as  we  can  to  an  agreement  with  nature.  After 
this  it  must  be  left  to  be  farther  corrected  and  improved,  or 
entirely  disproved,  by  the  light  and  evidence  reflected  upon  it 
from  the  contiguous,  and  even,  in  some  measure,  from  the  remote 
branches  of  otiier  sciences. 

Were  this  method  commonly  used,  we  might  soon  expect  a 
great  advancement  in  the  sciences.  It  would  much  abate  that 
unreasonable  fondness,  which  those  who  make  few  or  no  distinct 
hypotheses,  have  for  such  confused  ones  as  occur  accidentally  to 
their  imaginations,  and  recur  afterwards  by  association.  For  the 
ideas,  words,  and  reasonings,  belonging  to  the  favourite  hypo- 
thesis, by  recurring,  and  being  much  agitated  in  the  brain,  aeat 
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it,  unite  with  each  other,  and  so  coalesce  in  the  same  n 
genuine  truths  do  from  induction  and  analogy.  Verbal  ladl 
grammatical  analogies  and  coincidenceB  are  advanced  into  real  I 
ones ;  and  the  words  which  pass  often  over  the  esr,  in  the  form  I 
of  subject  Mid  predicate,  are  irom  the  influence  of  other  aaaocia- 
tions  made  to  adhere  together  insensibly,  like  lubjecU  and  I 
predicates,  that  have  a  natural  connexion.  It  is  in  vain  to  Ind  I 
an  inquirer  form  no  hypothesis.  Every  phenomenon  willi 
suggest  something  of  this  kind:  and,  if  be  do  not  take  carei 
to  state  such  as  occur  fully  and  fairly,  and  adjust  them  one  to  I 
another,  he  may  entertain  a  conftised  inooosistent  mixture  ofi 
all,  of  fictitious  and  real,  possible  and  impossible :  and  beoome  i 
so  persuaded  <^  it,  as  that  counter-associations  shall  not  be  able  I 
to  break  the  unnatural  bond.  But  he  that  forms  hypotheses  I 
from  the  first,  and  tries  them  by  the  iacts,  soon  rejects  the  moat  I 
unlikely  ones;  and,  being  freed  firom  these,  is  better  qualifi^edi 
for  the  examination  of  those  that  are  probable.  He  will  alao ' 
confute  hia  own  positions  so  oilen,  at  to  fluctuate  in  equilibrio,  i 
in  respect  of  prejudices,  and  so  he  at  perfect  liberty  to  follow 
the  strongest  evidences. 

In  like  manner,  the  frequent  attempts  to  make  an  hypothesis 
that  shall  suit  the  phtenomena,  must  improve  a  man  in  the 
method  of  doing  this ;  and  beget  in  him  by  degrees  an  imperfe*^ 
practical  art,  just  as  algebraists  and  decypberers,  that  are  mnch 
versed  in  practice,  are  possessed  of  innumerable  subordinate 
airtifices,  besides  the  principal  general  ones,  that  are  taught  by 
the  established  rules  of  their  arts ;  and  thes^  though  of  the 
greatest  use  to  themselves,  can  scarce  be  explained  or  com- 
municated to  others.  These  artifices  may  properly  be  referred 
to  the  head  of  factitious  sagacity,  being  the  result  of  experience, 
and  of  impressions  often  repeated,  with  small  variatiooa  from 
the  general  resemblance. 

Lastly,  The  frequent  making  of  hypotheses,  and  awning 
from  them  syntheti<»dly,  according  to  the  several  variations  and 
combinations  of  which  they  are  capable,  would  sus^est  numerous 
phsenomena,  that  otherwise  escape  notice,  and  lead  to  exparu 
tttenta  crueit,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  hypothesis  under  con- 
sideration, but  of  many  others.  The  variations  and  combinations 
just  mentioned  suggest  things  to  the  invention,  which  the  imagt- 
nation  unassisted  is  far  unequal  to ;  just  as  it  would  be  imppadUe 
for  a  man  to  write  down  all  the  changes  upon  eight  bells,  unless 
he  had  some  method  to  direct  him. 

But  this  mediod  of  making  definite  hypotheses,  and  trying 
tbem,  is  far  too  laborious  and  mortifying  for  us  to  hope  that 
inquirers  will  in  general  pursue  it  It  would  be  of  great  use 
to  such  as  intend  to  pursue  it,  to  make  hypotheses  for  the 
phenomena,  whose  theories  are  well  ascertained ;  auch  as  tbcMe 
of  the  circidatioQ  of  the  blood,  of  the  pressure  of  the  air,  of  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  &c.  and  see  bow  they 
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He  gndoally  comi>ell£d  into  the  right  row],  ena  from  wroDgf 
■appositions  birly  compared  with  the  phaenomeDS.  This  woula 
halMtiute  the  miud  to  a  right  method,  aad  b^et  the  factitious 
ugacity  abore-^nentioned. 

The  >e«md  of  the  four  methods  proposed  is,  that  of  bringing 
the  aDknofm  qoantity  to  an  equation,  and  putting  it  into  a 
brm  susceptible  of  aU  the  algebraic  operations.  Now  to  this 
answers,  in  philosophy,  the  art  of  giving  names,  expressing 
nothing  definite,  as  to  manner,  quanti^,  &c  and  then  inserting 
these  names,  or  indefinite  terms,  in  au  the  enuociatioos  of  the 
pluBoomena,  to  see  whether,  from  a  comparison  of  these  enun- 
dacioiia  with  eat^  other,  where  the  terms  are  used  in  the  greatest 
latitude,  some  restrictions,  something  definite  in  manner,  degree, 
er  mutual  relation,  will  not  resulL  Things  that  are  quite  un- 
known have  c^ten  fixed  relations  to  one  another,  and  sometimes 
felatioBS  to  things  known,  which,  though  not  determinable  with 
certainty  and  precision,  may  yet  be  determined  in  some  iH^jbable 
manoer,  or  within  certain  limits.  Now  as  in  algebra  it  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  relation  of  the  unknown  quantity  to 
other  qaaotities  known  or  unknown,  till  it  has  a  symbol  assigned 
to  it  of  the  same  kind  with  those  that  denote  the  others;  so  in 
j^ulosopby  we  must  give  names  to  unknown  quantitiea>  qualities, 
csoses,  &C.  not  in  order  to  rest  in  them,  as  the  Aristotelians  did, 
but  to  have  a  fixed  expression,  tinder  which  to  treasure  up  all 
that  can  be  known  of  the  unknown  cause,  &c  in  the  imagination 
and  memoiy,  oi  in  writing  for  future  inquirers. 

But  then  it  is  necessary,  for  the  same  reasons,  that  these  terms 
should  have  no  more  of  secondary  ideas  from  prior  associatioos, 
than  the  terms  k  and  y  in  algebra. — Whence,  if^we  use  old  terms 
excluding  the  cdd  associatioas,  the  reader  should  be  made  aware 
of  this  at  first,  snd  incidentally  reminded  of  it  afterwards.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  has  used  the  words  cether,  attraction,  and  some 
others,  in  this  way,  not  resting  in  them,  but  enumerating  a  great 
variety  of  phsnomena ;  &om  the  due  comparison  of  which  with 
each  other,  and  with  such  as  farther  observation  and  experiments 
■hall  suggest,  their  laws  and  action  will,  perhaps,  be  discovered 
hereafter ;  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  predict  the  pluenomena. 
There  is  also  an  instance  of  the  proper  manner  of  reasoning 
caocemii^  the  knowable  relations  of  unluiown  things  in  Mr.  Mede's 
Claoit  Apoeait/ptica, 

The  third  method  is  that  of  approximating  to  the  roots  of 
equations.  Here  a  first  position  is  obtained,  which,  though  not 
accurate,  approaches,  however,  to  the  truth.  From  this,  applied 
to  the  equations,  a  second  position  is  deduced,  which  approaches 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  first;  &om  the  second,  a  third,  &c. 
Ull  the  analyst  obtains  the  true  root,  or  such  an  approximatioa 
as  is  practically  equivalent,  every  preceding  discovery  being  made 
the  foundation  for  a  subsequent  one,  and  the  equation  resolving 
itself,  as  it  were,  gradually.     Now  this  is  indeed  the  way,  in 
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which 'all  adviuices  in  science  are  carried  on ;  and  scientific  peT-| 
SODS  are  in  general  aware,  that  it  is  and  must  be  so.  However,! 
I  thought  it  not  improper  to  illustrate  this  general  proceM  by  ■ 
parallel  taken  from  algebra,  in  which  there  is  great  exactness  and 
beauty.  Besides,  writera  do  not  often  dispose  their  arguments 
and  approximations  in  this  way,  though  for  want  of  it  &ej  lose 
much  of  their  clearness  and  force ;  and,  where  the  writer  docs 
this,  the  reader  is  frequently  apt  to  overlook  the  order  of  proofr 
and  positions. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Optics,  Chronology,  and  Comment  on 
Daniel,  abound  with  instances  to  this  purpose:  and  it  is  probable, 
that  his  great  abilities  and  practice  in  algebraic  investigations  led 
him  to  it  insensibly.  In  his  Chronology  he  first  shews  in  gross, 
that  the  technical  chronology  of  the  ancient  Greeks  led  them  to 
carry  their  authorities  higher  than  the  truth  ;  and  then,  that  the 
time  of  the  Sesostris  mentioned  by  the  Crreek  historians  was  near 
that  of  Sesac  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament;  whence  it  follows, 
that  these  two  persons  were  the  same ;  and  consequently,  that 
the  exact  time  of  Sesostris's  expedition  may  now  be  fixed  by  the 
Old  Testament.  And  now,  having  two  points  absolutely  fixed, 
viz.  the  expeditions  of  Sesostris  and  Xerxes,  he  fixea  «U  the 
most  remarkable  intermediate  events;  and  these  being  al«>  fixed, 
he  goes  on  to  the  less  remarkable  ones  in  the  Greek  history. 
And  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks  being  rectified,  he  makes  use  < 
of  it  to  rectify  the  cotemporary  afiairs  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  i 
Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  making  use  of  the  preceding ! 
step  every  where,  for  the  determination  of  the  subsequent  one^ ; 
He  does  also,  in  many  cases,  cast  light  and  evidence  back  from  i 
the  subsequent  ones  upon  the  precedent.  But  the  other  is  his  I 
own  order  of  proof,  and  ought  to  be  that  in  which  those  wbo  call 
hb  chronology  in  question  should  proceed  to  inquire  into  iL  ' 
The  fourth  and  last  method  is  that  used  by  decypheren,  in 
investigating  words  written  in  unknown  characters,  or  in  kaown  ; 
ones  substituted  for  one  another,  according  to  secret  and  comj^ 
laws.  The  particular  methods  by  which  this  is  done  are  only 
known  to  those  who  study  and  practise  .this  art:  however,  it 
is  manifest  in  general,  that  it  is  an  algebra  of  its  own  kind,  and 
that  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  three  foregoing  methods; 
also,  that  it  may  be  said,  with  justness  and  propriety  in  general, 
that  philosophy  is  the  art  of  decyphering  the  mysteries  of  nature; 
that  criticism  bears  an  obvious  relation  to  decyphering ;  and  that 
every  theory  which  can  explain  all  the  phenomena,  has  all  the  < 
same  evidence  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  possible  the  key  of  a  <^pher 
can  have  from  its  explaining  that  cypher.  And  if  the  cause 
assigned  by  the  theory  have  also  its  real  existence  proved,  it 
may  be  compared  to  the  explanation  of  a  cypher ;  which 
nay  be  verified  by  the  evidence  of  the  person  who  writes  id  ; 
that  cypher. 
These  speculations  may  seem  uncouth  to  those  who  are  not 
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conversant  in  matheinaticftl  inquiries;  but  to  me  they  appear  to 
cast  light  and  evidence  upon  the  methods  of  pursuing  knowledge 
in  other  matters,  to  sharpen  the  natural  sagacity,  and  to  furnish 
loci  ibr  inveotioa.  It  appears  also  not  impossible,  that  future 
generations  should  put  all  Kinds  of  evidences  and  inquiries  into 
mathematical  fonns;  and,  as  it  were,  reduce  Aristotle's  ten 
Cat^ories,  and  Bbhop  Wilkins's  forty  Summa  Genera,  to  the 
bead  of  quantity  alone,  so  as  to  make  mathematics  and  logic, 
natural  history  and  civil  histoiy,  natural  philosophy  and  philo- 
sophy of  all  other  kinds,  coincide  omni  ex  parte. 

I  will  add  two  more  remarks  relating  to  the  present  subject. 
first,  then,  as  in  many  mechanical  problems,  which  fall  strictly 
under  the  consideration  of  mathematicians,  the  quantities  con- 
sidered depend  on  several  others,  so  as  to  increase  in  the  simple 
or  compound,  direct  or  inverse,  ratio  of  several  others,  and  not  to 
be  greatest  or  least,  when  one  or  two  of  these  are  so,  but  when 
the  /actum  of  the  proper  powers  of  alt  is  so;  so  throughout 
natural  philosophy,  in  pnysic,  iu  the  analysis  of  the  mind,  &c.,  it 
is  necessaiT  to  inquire,  as  carefully  as  we  can,  upon  bow  many 
considerable  causes  each  effect  depends;  also  whether  the  ratios 
be  simple  or  compound,  direct  or  inverse.  For  thoush  it  will 
seldom  happen,  that  one  can  bring  the  practical  problems  that 
occur  in  real  life,  4a  an  exact  estimate  in  this  way,  yet  one  may 
avoid  part  of  that  uncertainty  and  confusion,  to  which  persons 
who  take  things  merely  in  the  gross  are  liable.  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  better  in  every  thing  to  have  probable  or  tolerable 
limits  for  the  data,  with  a  regular  method  of  computation,  or 
even  an  approximation  thereto,  than  to  have  only  such  gross  and 
general  conceptions,  as  result  from  the  more  or  less  frequent 
reciurency  of  impressions,  even  though  they  he  somewhat  im- 
proved by  natural  or  acquired  sagacity,  ansing,  in  a  kind  of 
implicit  indefinite  way,  from  experience. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  con- 
udered  as  a  kind  of  fluxions  in  respect  of  the  biggest  component 
particles  of  matter ;  I  mean  those  upon  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
supposes  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  and  the  changes  effected 
in  chemical  processes,  to  depend.  For,  as  the  increments  of 
variable  quantities,  when  diminished  so  as  to  bear  no  finite  ratio 
to  the  quantities  of  which  they  are  the  increments,  shew,  in  a 
simple  way,  the  velocities  with  which  these  quantities  are 
increased;  and  so  give  rise  to  the  determination  of  fluxions  from 
fluents,  and  fluents  from  fluxions,  and  to  all  the  applications  of 
these  determinations  to  real  quantities,  all  which  is  entirely 
grounded  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  fluxions  are  not  incre- 
ments, but  relative  nothings ;  so,  since  the  rays  of  light  are  so 
■mal)  in  respect  of  the  biggest  component  particles,  as  to  be 
relatively  and  practically  nothing  in  respect  of  them,  to  bear  no 
relation  to  any  of  them,  all  the  differences  observable  in  the 
actions  of  light  upon  these  particles,  and  of  these  particles  upon 
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l^ht,  will  depend  purely  upon  the  difieiences  of  theae  particlei  in 
respect  of  one  another;  it  not  being  possible  that  any  part  of 
them  should  arise  from  the  comparative  magnitude  of  light, 
which  is  equally  nothing  in  respect  of  them  all.  And  thus  it 
seemSt  that  optics  and  chemistry  will,  at  last,  become  a  maatei- 
bey  for  unlocking  the  mysteries  in  the  constitution  of  natiu^ 
bodies,  according  to  the  method  recommended  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  be  three  particles,  whose  magnitude  are  3,  9, 
and  1,  respectively.  It  is  evident,  that  the  mutual  influences 
between  A  and  C,  B  and  C,  cannot  correspond  entirely  to  the 
ratio  which  A  and  B  bear  to  each  other,  because  C  bean  a 
different  ratio  to  A  from  that  which  it  bears  to  B;  and  this 
difference  of  ratios  muat  have  its  share  in  the  effects  of  A  and  S 
upon  C:  whereas  had  C  been  a  particle  of  light,  it  would  have  | 
been  equally  nothing  in  respect  both  of  A  and  S;  and  so  the  ■ 
mutual  influences  between  A  and  C,  B  and  C,  would  entirel/ 
correspond  to  the  difference  between  A  and  B,  and  decypber  it 
Thus  the  particles  of  light,  by  being  infinitely  smaller  man  the 
biggest  component  ones  of  natural  bodies,  may  become  a  kind  of 
commanis  norma,  whereby  to  measure  their  active  powers. 

VKOV.X^li.'K.'Vlll.—TomaheageneralApplicationoftheTkeotii 
of  thit  and  the  foregoing  Section,  to  the  teveral  branchei  of 
Science. 

All  the  sciences,  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  seven  general  heads  following,  when  they  are  understood  in 
the  latitude  here  expressed. 

First,  Philology,  or  the  knowledge  of  words,  and  their  signi- 
fications. It  comprehends  under  it  the  arts  of  grammar  and 
criticism.    Rhetonc  and  poetry  may  be  referred  to  it 

Secondly,  Mathematics,  or  the  doctrine  of  quantity.  It  may 
be  divided  into  three  branches ;  viz.  arithmetic,  which  makes  nw 
of  numbers  as  the  exponents  of  quantity;  geometry,  which  Dies 
figures  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  algebra,  which  comprehendt 
both  these,  and  whose  symbols  are  accordingly  so  general,  as  to 
represent  the  symbols  of  the  two  forgoing  parts. 

Thirdly,  Logic,  or  the  art  of  using  words,  conridered  u 
symbols,  for  making  discoveries  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge. 
It  presupposes  philology  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  must  evidentlyi 
in  the  view  here  given  of  it,  receive  great  illustrations  fnnn 
mathemadcs,  which  is  the  art  of  making  discoveries  in  the  single 
category  of  quantity,  by  means  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  symbolik 

Fourthly,  Natural  history,  or  regular  and  welWigeated  scconnts 
of  the  phsenomeaa  of  the  natural  world.  It  may  be  distritrated 
into  six  parts,  i.  e.  into  the  natural  histories  of  animals,  |4siiti> 
minerals,  the  earth  considered  as  a  terraqueous  globe,  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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Fifthly,  Gvil  history,  or  regular  sccounU  of  the  traiiBaclions  <rf 
the  world  politic.  To  this  head  must  be  referred  that  part  c^ 
geography  which  treata  of  the  present  mauDers,  customs,  laws, 
religion,  &x.  of  the  several  nations  of  the  world. 

Sixthly,  Natural  philosophy,  or  the  application  of  the  arts  of 
mathematics  and  logic  to  the  phsenomena  of  natural  and  civil 
history  communicated  to  us  by  means  of  oar  previous  skill  in 
philology,  in  order  to  decypher  the  laws  by  which  the  external 
world  is  governed,  and  thereby  to  predict  or  produce  snch 
phenomena,  as  we  are  interested  in.  Its  parts  are  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  optics,  astronomy,  chemiBtry,  the 
theories  of  the  several  manual  arts  and  trades,  medicine  and 
psychology,  or  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  with  that  of  the 
intellectual  principles  of  brute  animals. 

Seventhly,  Rehgion,  which  might  also  be  called  divine  philo- 
sophy. This  requires  the  application  of  all  the  foregoing  branches 
<A  knowledge  to  each  other  in  an  endless  reciprocation,  in  order 
to  discover  the  nature  of  the  invisible  world,  of  God,  of  good 
and  evil  spirits,  and  of  the  Aiture  state,  which  commences  at 
death,  with  all  the  duties  that  result  from  these  considerations. 
The  arts  of  ethics,  and  politics,  are  to  be  referred  to  this  head. 
For,  though  these  arts  are  supposed  to  teach  individuals,  and 
bodies  politic,  how  to  arrive  at  their  tummum  bonutn  in  the 
present  world,  yet,  since  the  rules  given  for  this  purpose  either 
are  or  ought  to  be  the  same  with  those  which  teach  mankind 
how  to  secure  a  happy  futurity,  it  is  plain,  that  these  arts  are 
included  within  the  precepts  of  reUgion. 

All  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  veiy  much  involved  in 
each. other;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  considerable 
prepress  in  any  one,  without  the  assistance  of  most  or  all  the 
Test  However,  each  has  also  an  independent  put,  which  being 
laid  down  as  a  foundation,  we  may  proceed  to  improve  it  by  the 
light  afforded  from  the  bdependeot  parts  of  the  other  branches. 
I  will  here  subjoin  a  few  hints  concerning  the  proper  manner  of 
proceeding  in  each  branch. 

Of  Philology. 
The  rudiments  of  the  native  language  are  learnt  in  infancy,  by 
the  repeated  impressions  of  the  sounds,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  things  signiiied  are  presented  to  the  senses,  as  has  been 
already  explained.  Words  standing  for  intellectual  things,  par- 
ticles, &c,  are  decyphered  by  their  connexion  with  other  words, 
by  their  making  parts  of  sentences,  whose  whole  import  is 
known.  Grammatical  analogy  and  derivation  do  also,  in  many 
cases,  discover  the  import  of  words.  And  many  words  may  be 
expldned  by  definitions.  Where  these  several  ways  concur,  the 
sense  is  soon  learnt,  and  steadily  fixed  ;  where  they  oppose  each 
other,  confusion  arises  for  a  time,  but  the  strongest  authority 
prevula  at  last.     Translations  and  dicdfHiaries  expUin  the  words 
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of  unknown  languages  by  those  of  known  ones.  Af^rwards  we 
decypher  by  the  context,  deduce  the  sense  from  analogy,  &c. 
These  last  methods  reflect  authority  upon  the  translations  and 
dictionaries,  where  they  agree  with  them.  In  living  languages 
the  import  of  the  principal  words  may  be  ascertained  with  ease 
and  certainty ;  antf  these  being  fixed,  the  rest  become  deter- 
minable and  decypherable  by  proper  care  and  caution,  so  that  no 
practical  errors  can  remain.  In  dead  languages  the  difficulty 
18  greater ;  but  the  certainty  that  ultimately  results,  is  not  leas 
practically  in  respect  of  the  bulk  of  the  language,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  coincidences.  But  much  remains  undone  yet, 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Logic,  Datural 
and  civil  history,  philosophical  and  religious  knowledge,  may  all, 
in  their  several  ways,  contribute  to  fix  the  true  sense  of  words. 
And  the  fixing  the  senses  of  words,  by  all  the  methods  here 
enumerated,  may  be  called  the  art  of  making  dictionaries.  It 
receives  great  assistance  from  the  art  of  grammar ;  and  is  at  the 
same  time  the  main  foundation  of  it.  This  last  art  has  aUo  the 
same  connexions  with  the  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  as  that 
of  fixing  the  senses  of  words.  The  same  may  be  said  of  criticism; 
which  may  be  defined  the  art  of  restoring  the  corrupted  passages 
of  authors,  and  ascertaining  their  genuine  sense,  and  method  of 
reasoning. 

In  all  these  things  there  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  unity  of  opinion  amongst  those  that  are  truly  learned  and 
candid;  at  least  in  all  important  points.  And,  in  fact,  the 
differences  here  amongst  the  literati,  are  plainly  owing,  in  great 
measure,  to  ambition,  envy,  nffectation  of  singularity  and  novelty, 
&c  All  these  things  magnify  the  ideas  and  coalescences,  which 
a  man  calls  his  own ;  those  of  his  party,  &c.  associate  ideas  of 
truth,  excellence,  genius,  &c.  to  them,  and  opposite  ones  to  all 
that  the  supposed  adversary  delivers. 

No  sceptic  can  proceed  so  iar  as  to  disclaim  the  sense  of  the 
words  of  his  native  tongue,  or  of  a  foreign  one,  which  he  under- 
stands. The  things  signified  thereby  must  and  will  be  su^^ested 
by,  and  coalesce  with,  the  sounds ;  so  that  he  cannot  but  under- 
stand what  he  hears  and  reads.  And  this  is  all  the  truth  that 
belongs  to  philology  as  such.  The  truth  of  the  thiugs  expressed 
in  words  is  a  consideration  belonging  to  the  several  other  branches 
of  knowledge  respectively. 

As  the  plain  didactic  style  is  intended  merely  to  inform  the 

understanding,  so  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  styles  are  intended 

*.  to  excite  the  passions  by  the  associations  which  figurative  terms 

!  and   forms   of  expression,   flowing   periods,   numbers,  rhymes, 

I'  similes,  fables,  fictions,  &c  draw  after  them. 

Fainting  and  music  produce  a  like  efiect  upon  the  passions,  as 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  by  means  that  are  not  very  unlike. 
But  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  say  something  more  con- 
ceroing  all  these  imaginative  arts. 
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Of  Mathematics. 


Mathematics  are  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  the  most 
independent  of  any,  and  the  least  liable  to  uncertaintj,  difierence 
of  opinion,  and  sceptical  doubta.  However,  uncertainties,  differ- 
ences, and  doubts,  have  arisen  here ;  but  then  thej  have  been 
chieflj  about  such  parts  of  mathematics  as  fall  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  logician.  For,  it  seems  impossible  that  a  man 
who  has  qualified  himself  duly,  should  doubt  about  the  justness 
of  an  arithmetical,  algebraical,  or  fluxional  operation,  or  the 
conclusiveness  of  a  geometrical  demonstration. 

The  words  point,  line,  surface,  infinitely  great,  infinitely  little, 
are  all  capable  of  definitions,  at  least  of  being  explained  by  other 
vords.  But  then  these  words  cannot  surest  any  visible  ideas 
to  the  imagination,  but  what  are  inconsistent  with  the  very  words 
tbenuelves.  However,  this  inconsistency  has  no  effect  upon  the 
Teasoning.  It  is  evident,  that  all  that  can  he  meant  by  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  being  equal  to  two  right  ones,  or  the  parabolic 
area  to  }  of  the  circumscribing  parallelogram,  or  deduced  from 
these  pontiona,  must  always  hold  in  future  fact;  and  this,  as 
observed  above,  if  all  the  truth  that  any  thing  can  have.  In 
fluxional  conclusions  it  ia  demonstratively  evident,  that  the 
quantity  under  consideration  cannot  be  greater  or  less  by  any 
thing  assignable,  than  according  to  the  fluxionat  conclusion ;  and 
this  seems'  to  me  entirely  the  sanje  thing  as  proving  it  to  be 
equal. 

I  cannot  presume  to  suggest  any  particular  methods  by  which 
larthet  discoveries  may  be  made  in  mathematical  matters,  which 
are  so  far  advanced,  that  few  persons  are  able  to  comprehend 
even  what  is  discovered  and  unfolded  already.  However,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  algebra,  abould  be  applied  to  each  other  in  every 
possible  way,  so  as  to  find  out  in  each  something  analogous  to 
what  is  already  known  and  established  in  the  other  two.  The 
application  of  the  arithmetical  operations  of  division  and  ex- 
traction of  roots  to  algebraic  quantities,  and  of  the  method  of 
obtaining  the  roota  of  numeral  equations  by  approximation  to 
specious  ones,  as  taught  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  have  been  the 
sources  of  the  greatest  fluxional  discoveries. 

Of  Logic. 

It  is  the  purport  of  this  and  the  foregoing  section,  to  give 
imperfect  rudiments  of  such  an  art  of  logic,  as  is  defined  above, 
i  (.  as  should  make  use  of  words  in  the  way  of  mathematical 
symbols,  and  proceed  by  mathematical  methods  of  investigation 
and  computation  in  inquiries  of  all  sorts.  Not  that  the  data  in 
the  sciences  are  as  yet,  in  general,  ripe  for  such  methods;  but 
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they  seem  to  tend  to  this  more  and  more  perpetually,  in  par- 
ticular branches,  so  that  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  prepare  ourselves, 
in  some  measure,  previously. 

Logic,  and  metaphysics,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  logic,  seem 
more  involved  in  obscurity  and  perplexity,  than  any  other  part 
of  science.  This  has  probably  been  the  chief  source  of  scepticum, 
since  it  appears  necessary,  that  that  part  of  knowledge,  which  it 
the  basis  of  all  others,  which  is  to  shew  wherein  certainty,  pro- 
bability, possibility,  improbabUity,  and  impossibility,  consist, 
should  itself  be  free  fiwm  all  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

It  seems  also,  that  as  logic  is  required  for  the  basis  of  the  other 
sciences,  so  a  Ic^ic  of  a  second  order  is  required  for  a  basis  to 
that  of  the  first,  of  a  third  for  that  of  a  second,  and  so  on  rine 
limite :  which,  if  it  were  true,  would,  from  the  nature  of  dependent 
evidences,  prove  that  logic  is  either  absolutely  certain,  or  ab- 
solutely void  of  all  probability.  For,  if  the  evidence  for  it  be 
ever  so  little  inferior  to  unity,  it  will,  by  the  continual  infinite 
multiplication  required  in  dependent  evidences  infinitely  con- 
tinued, bring  itself  down  to  nothing.  Therefore,  e  converm, 
since  no  one  can  say,  that  the  rules  of  logic  are  void  of  all  pro- 
bability, the  tummum  gentu  of  them  must  he  certain.  This 
summum  genux  is  the  necessary  coalescence  of  the  subject  with 
the  predicate.  But  the  argument  here  alleged  is  merely  one 
ad  Mtninem,  and  not  the  natural  way  of  treating  the  subject. 
The  necessary  coalescence  just  spoken  of  carries  its  own  evidence 
with  it.  Xt  is  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the  brain,  and  that 
in  the  most  confirmed  sceptic,  as  well  as  in  any  other  person. 
And  we  need  only  inquire  into  the  histoid  of  the  brain,  and  the 
physiolc^cal  influences  of  words  and  symbols  upon  it  by  associa- 
tion, in  order  to  see  this.  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
method  here  proposed  of  considering  words  and  sentences  as 
impressions,  whose  influence  upon  the  mind  is  entirely  to  be 
determined  by  the  associations  heaped  upon  them  in  the  inter- 
courses of  life,  and  endeavouring  to  determine  these  associations, 
both  analytically  and  synthetically,  will  cast  much  light  upon 
l<^cal  subjects,  and  cut  oiF  the  sources  of  many  doubts  and 
differences. 

As  the  theories  of  all  other  arts  and  sciences  must  be  extracted 
from  them,  so  l<^c,  which  contains  the  theory'of  all  these  theories, 
must  be  extracted  from  these  theories;  and  yet  this  is  not  to 
reason  in  a  circle  in  either  case,  since  the  theory  is  first  extracted 
from  self-evident  or  allowed  particulars,  and  then  applied  to  par- 
ticulars not  yet  known,  in  order  to  discover  and  prove  them. 

It  may  not  he  amiss  here  to  take  notice  how  far  the  theory 
of  these  papers  has  ted  me  to  difler  in  respect  of  l<^c,  fiwn 
Mr.  Locke's  excellent  E**ay  on  Human  Undentanding,  to  which 
the  world  are  so  much  indebted  for  removing  prejudices  and  in- 
cumbrances, and  advancing  real  and  useful  knowledge. 

First,  then.  It  appears  to  me,  that  all  the  most  coBi[^x  ideas 
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aiiae  from  sensation ;  anti  that  reflection  U  not  a  distinct  source, 
as  Ur.  Locke  makes  it. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Locke  ascribes  ideas  to  many  words,  which,  as 
I  have  defined  idea,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  immediate  and 
precise  ones ;  but  only  to  admit  of  definitions.  However,  let 
definition  be  substituted  instead  of  idea,  in  these  cases,  and  then 
all  Mr.  Locke's  excellent  rules  concerning  words,  delivered  in  his 
third  book,  will  suit  the  theory  of  these  papers. 

As  to  the  first  difference,  which  I  think  may  be  called  an  error 
in  Mr.  Locke,  it  is,  however,  of  little  consequence.  We  may 
conceive,  that  he  called  such  ideas  as  he  could  analyse  up  to 
KDsation,  ideas  of  sensation;  the  rest  ideas  of  reflection,  using 
reflection,  as  a  term  of  art,  denoting  an  unknown  quantity. 
Besides  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  words  which, 
according  to  him,  stand  for  ideas  of  reflection,  are  in  general 
words,  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  these  papers,  have  no 
ideas,  but  definitions  only.  And  thus  the  first  difference  is,  as  it 
were,  taken  away  by  the  second;  for,  if  these  words  have  no 
immediate  ideas,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to 
leflecdon  as  a  source  of  ideas ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no 
material  repugnancy  between  the  consequences  of  this  theory, 
and  any  thing  advanced  by  Mr.  Locke. 

The  ingenious  Bishop  Berkeley  has  justly  observed  against 
Mr.  Locke,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thmg  as  abstract  ideas,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word  idea.  However,  this  does  not  seem 
to  vitiate  any  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  reasoning.  Sub- 
■titute  definition  for  idea  in  the  proper  places,  and  bis  conclusions 
will  hold  good  in  general. 

Of  Natural  History. 

Natural  history  is  a  branch  of  knowledge,  which,  at  the  first 
view,  appears  to  have  a  boundless  extent,  and  to  be  capable  of 
the  utmost  practical  precision  and  certainty,  if  sufficient  care  and 
iadottry  be  employed.  And,  in  fact,  the  doubts  and  differences 
here  are  not  very  considerable ;  they  do  also  grow  less  and  less 
cTery  day,  by  the  great  quantity  of  knowledge  of  this  kind,  which 
i>  ponied  in  from  all  quarters,  as  learning  and  inquisttiveness 
diffiiie  themselves  more  and  more  amongst  all  nations,  and  all 
orders  of  men. 

The  materials  for  natural  history,  v^ch  any  single  person  can 
collect  from  his  own  observation,  being  very  inconsiderable,  in 
nspect  of  those  which  he  wants,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  others;  and  therefore  must  depend  upon  their  testimony,  just 
u  in  civil  history.  And  our  assent,  in  each  case,  being  excited 
"J  a  variety  of  concurrent  proofs,  and  of  coincident  circumstances, 
transfers  part  of  its  authority  upon  the  other.  We  believe  testi- 
mony in  natural  history,  because  we  do  in  civil,  and  «ce  vertA  .- 
>nd  have  a  variety  of  concurrent  confirmations  in  both  cases. 
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However,  as  the  general  facts  are  thus  practical!]'  certain,  so 
the  subordinate  ones  are,  in  many  cases,  liable  to  doubts.  And 
it  is  evident,  that,  for  the  rcBohition  of  these  doubts  in  natural 
history,  we  must  borrow  the  assistance  of  all  the  other  branches 
of  science;  and  that  some  skill  in  philology  must  be  attained, 
before  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  tolerable  perfection  in  natural 
or  civil  history.  Natural  history  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  has  some  iofluence  upon  all  the  other  sciences. 

Op  Civil  Histoey. 

The  general  evidences  upon  which  civil  history  is  grounded, 
have  been  just  hinted  at.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  discoveries  of 
natural  historians,  astronomers,  linguists,  antiquaries,  and  philo- 
sophers of  all  kinds,  have  brought  great  light  and  evidence  upon 
this  branch  of  knowledge  within  the  last  two  centuries;  and  are 
likely  to  do  so  more  and  more. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor,  Kgjpl, 
and  Greece,  will  probably  be  much  better  understood,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  become  learned. 

He  that  would  search  into  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  must 
take  the  Scriptures  for  his  guide,  lay  down  the  truth  of  these  as 
unquestionable,  and  force  all  other  evideocea  into  that  position. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  method  taken  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
in  his  ChroDolc^,  and  which  at  last  unfolded  to  him  the  proper 
method  of  detecting  and  correcting  the  mistakes  in  the  ancient 
technical  chronology  of  the  Greeks  by  itself. 

The  concurrent  independent  evidences  in  the  grand  points  of 
history  are  so  much  more  numerous  than  the  dependent  ones, 
and  most  of  them  so  strong,  singly  taken,  that  the  deficiency 
from  certainty  in  these  grand  points  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
the  human  mind.  And  therefore  it  is  a  practical  error  of  great 
importance  to  suppose,  that  such  kind  of  historical  evidences  are 
inferior  to  mathematical  ones.  They  are  equal,  as  far  as  we  hare 
any  thing  to  do  with  them;  i.  e,  can  judge  of  them,  or  be  in- 
fluenced by  them.  All  future  facu  depending  on  them  have  as 
rod  a  basis,  as  those  depending  on  mathematical  evidences, 
speak  here  of  principal  matters,  such  as  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  and  Julius  Ceesar,  and  the  main  history,  common  and 
miraculous,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Till  our  knowledge 
be  applied  to  the  predicting  *or  producing  future  facts,  no  sort  of 
it  is  of  use  or  importance  to  us ;  and  the  application  of  mathema- 
tical knowledge  is  just  as  much  exposed  to  the  several  kinds  and 
degrees  of  uncertainty,  as  that  of  any  other.  That  the  evidence 
for  principal  historical  facts  is  not,  in  general,  considered  as  equil 
to  mathematical  certainty,  arises  paruy  &om  the  just  mentioned 
ill-founded  affirmations  of  learned  men ;  partly  from  the  com- 
plexness  of  the  historical  proofs,  which  require  time  and  coo- 
sideration  to  digest  tRem ;   and  partly  because  the  uncertainty 
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attending  suboidinate  facts  haa  diluted  the  evidence  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  unqueitionable  ones,  since  the  same  general  forms  of 
expression  are,  and  must  be  used  in  both  cases. 

Op  Natural  Philosophy. 

It  ma;  be  observed  of  natural  philosophy,  that  in  the  parts 
where  the  ideas  are  simple,  clear,  and  of  the  visible  kind,  or 
adequately  expounded  by  such,  and  the  method  of  investigation 
and  computation  mathematical,  as  in  mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
pneumatics,  optics,  and  astronomy,  the  doubts  and  diversities  of 
Dpioion  which  arise,  are  inconsiderable.  But  in  the  theories 
of  chemistry,  of  manual  arts  and  trades,  of  medicine,  and,  in 
general,  of  the  powers  and  mutual  actions  of  the  small  parts  of 
matter,  the  uncertainties  and  perplexities  are  as  great  as  in  any 
port  of  science.  For  the  small  parts  of  matter,  with  their  actions, 
ue  too  minute  to  be  the  objects  of  sight;  and  we  are  as  yet 
neither  possessed  of  a  detail  of  the  phcenomena  sufficiently  copious 
and  regular,  wheieon  to  ground  an  investigation ;  nor  of  a  method 
of  investigation,  subtle  enough  to  arrive  at  the  subtlety  of  nature 
even  in  the  biggest  component  particles,  much  less  in  the  particles 
of  the  smaller  orders ;  and  how  far  the  number  of  orders  may  go, 
is  impossible  to  say.  I  see  no  contradiction  in  supposing  it  in- 
finite, and  a  great  difficulty  in  stopping  at  any  particular  size. 

Suppose  the  number  of  orders  of  particles  infinite,  or  at  least 
very  great ;  and  that  particles  of  all  orders  are  perpetually  flying 
off  from  all  bodies  with  great  velocity.  First,  This  may  occasion 
the  gravitation  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe  to  each  other, 
by  the  impulse  of  the  smaller  corpuscles  upon  particles  of  sizes 
equal  to  each  other  in  the  greater  bodies,  the  impulses  of  the 
Uiger  corpuscles,  and  upon  particles,  of  unequal  size,  being 
evanescent  in  respect  of  the  foregoing  impulses.  But  where  par- 
ticles approach  near  to  one  another,  and  the  corpuscles  bear 
lome  finite  ratio  to  the  particles  so  as  not  to  pervade  them 
freely,  before  they  come  to  particles  of  equal  size  to  each  other, 
hat  aflect  them  in  proportion  to  their  surfaces,  not  solid  content, 
and  I  suppose  from  many  other  causes,  attractions  of  other  kinds 
may  arise ;  and  if  one  or  both  of  the  contiguous  particles  send 
out  many  corpuscles  with  great  force;  also  if  these  corpuscles 
effervesce  tt^ether  in  the  intermediate  space,  and  gain  new 
forces  thence,  &c.  repulsive  power^  may  rise.  If  it  be  reason- 
able to  suppose  many  orders  of  particles,  it  is  also  reasonable  to 
Buppose,  that  their  powers  and  properties  are  somewhat  analo- 
gs to  one  another ;  and  that  those  of  the  larger  particles  arise 
from,  and  are  compounded  of,  those  of  the  next  less  in  size,  and 
to  on;  just  as  the  whole  gravity  of  the  moon  is  compounded  of 
Ibe  gravity  of  all  its  parts.  But  these  are  all  very  gross  and  un- 
certuu  conjectures. 

la  the  mean  time,  it  seems  proper  to  use  the  words  magnetism,   . 
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electricity,  attraction  of  coheuoD,  jmin'fuf  rector,  acrimoD;  of 
the  animal  juices,  &c.  as  terms  of  art,  as  unknown  caiues  of 
known  effects.  But  then  they  ought  always  to  be  defined,  the 
definitions  rigorously  kept  to,  and  alt  secondary  ideas  from  prior 
associations  excluded.  Were  this  done  in  chemistry  and  medi- 
cine, it  would  produce  a  great  reformation,  and  at  once  cut  off 
many  incumbrances,  perplexities,  and  obscuritJes.  The  rit 
inertia  of  bodies,  and  the  equivalent  terms,  were  once  terms  of 
this  kind,  standing  for  the  unknown  cause  of  known  pbsnomena. 
By  degrees  these  phtenomena  were  digested  into  order,  the 
terms  contributing  thereto,  and  the  three  several  kinds  of  them, 
classed  respectively  under  the  three  laws  of  nature,  which  have 
been  applied  synthetically  since,  and  given  rise  to  the  greatest 
mechanical  discoveries.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  gravity. 
And  if  the  laws  of  magnetism,  electricity,  and  the  attraction  of 
cohesion,  could  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laws  of 
the  vis  inertia  and  gravity,  we  should  be  enabled  to  predict  and 
produce  many  effects  of  great  importance  to  us. 

It  is  of  the  highest  use  to  us  in  practical  matters,  that  the 

Properties  of  bodies  are  so  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
'hua  the  colour  and  specific  gravity  of  a  metal,  the  visible  idea 
^  of  a  plant,  also  its  taste  or  smell,  give  us  a  practical  certainty  in 
,'  respect  of  all  the  other  properties.     This  close  connexion  of  the 
/  properties  follows   undoubtedly  from  the  powers  and  mutual 
actions  of  the  small  parts ,-   so  that,  if  we  could  arrive  at  the 
Imowledge  of  these  last,  we  should  immediately  see  not  only  the 
reason  of  all  the  properties  of  bodies,  which  are  known  at  present, 
but  be  able  to  discover  innumerable  other  relative  ones.     In  the 
mean  time  we  must  endeavour  to  discover,  digest,  and  roister, 
the  various  properties  of  natural  bodies,  as  they  rise  to  view  &om 
suitable  experiments ;  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  those  who 
shall  hereafter  decypher  their  internal  constitution. 

Of  Religion. 

All  the  foregoing  branches  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  conn- 
dered  as  mere  preparatories  and  preliminaries  to  the  knowledge 
of  religion,  natural  and  revealed.  They  all,  in  their  several 
orders  and  degrees,  concur  to  establish  the  principal  doctrines 
and  duties  of  it ;  and  these,  when  established,  become  the  best 
means  for  attaining  knowledge.  The  benevolence  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  are  the  best  clew  for  guiding  us 
through  the  labyrinths  of  natural  phenomena,  and  particulsriy 
of  those  which  relate  to  animals.  The  Scriptures  are  the  only 
book  which  can  give  us  any  just  idea  of  ancient  times,  of  the 
original  of  mankind,  their  dispersion,  &c.  or  of  what  will  be&U 
them  in  future  generations.  As  to  future  things,  predicted  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  can  as  yet  collect  nothing  more  uian  general  intima- 
tions ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  Uiat  succeeding  generatioDS 
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may  arrive  at  a  £ir  more  preciae  inteipretation  of  prophecy.  It 
may  also  be,  that  much  philosophical  knowledge  ia  concealed  in 
the  Scriptures ;  and  that  it  will  be  revealed  in  its  due  time.  The 
analogy  betweeu  the  word  and  works  of  GoD,  which  is  a  conai- 
deration  of  the  religious  kind,  seems  to  comprehend  the  most 
important  truths.  To  all  this  it  must  be  added,  that  the  temper 
of  mind  prescribed  by  religion,  via.  modesty,  impartiality, 
sobriety,  and  diligence,  are  the  best  qualifications  for  succeeding 
in  all  inquiries.  Thus  religion  comprehends,  as  it  were,  all 
other  knowledge,  advances,  and  is  advanced  by  all ;  at  the  same 
time  th&t  where  there  is  a  morally  good  disposition,  a  very  small 
pordoQ  of  other  knowledge  is  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  all 
that  ia  Decessary  for  virtue  and  comfort  here,  and  eternal  happi- 
ness hereafter. 

The  great  differences  of  opinion,  and  contentions  which  happen 
in  religions  matters,  are  plainly  owing  to  the  violence  of  men's 
passioaB,  more  than  to  any  other  cause.  Where  religion  has  its 
due  efl^t  in  restraining  these,  and  begetting  true  candour,  we 
may  expect  an  unity  9f  opinion,  both  in  religious  and  other 
meters,  as  iar  as  is  necessary  for  useful  practical  purposes. 
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Prof.  LXXXIX.— To  explain  the  Origia  and  Nature  of  lh« 
Pauiont  in  generaC 

Hebe  we  may  observe, 

First,  That  our  passions  or  affections  can  be  no  more  than 
aggregates  of  simple  ideas  united  by  association.  For  they  are 
excited  by  objects,  and  by  the  incidents  of  life.  But  these,  if 
we  except  the  impressed  sensations,  can  have  no  power  of  affect- 
ing us,  but  what  they  derive  from  association ;  just  as  was  ob- 
served above  of  words  and  sentences. 

Secondly,  Since  therefore  the  passions  are  states  of  considerable 
pleasure  or  pain,  they  must  be  aggregates  of  the  ideas,  or  ttaces 
of  the  sensible  pleasures  and  pains,  which  ideas  make  up  by  their 
number,  and  mutual  influence  upon  one  another,  for  the  iaiut- 
ness  and  transitory  nature  of  each  singly  taken.  This  may  be 
called  a  proof  d  priori.  The  proof  d  potteriori  will  be  given, 
nheo  I  come  to  analyse  the  six  classes  of  intellectual  affections, 
Du.  imagination,  ambiUon,  self-interest,  sympathy,  theopathy, 
ud  the  moral  sense. 
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Thirdly,  As  sensation  is  the  common  foundation  of  all  these, 
so  each  in  its  turn,  when  sufficiently  generated,  contributes  to 
generate  and  model  all  the  resL  We  may  conceive  this  to  be 
done  in  the  following  tnanner.  Let  sensation  generate  imagina- 
tion ;  then  will  sensation  and  imagination  together  generate 
ambition;  sensation,  imagination,  and  ambition,  self-interest; 
sensation,  imagination,  ambition,  and  self-interest,  synapathy ; 
sensation,  imagination,  ambition,  self-interest,  and  sympathy, 
theopathy ;  sensation,  imagination,  ambition,  self-interest,  sym- 
pathy, and  theopathy,  the  moral  sense:  and,  in  an  inverted 
order,  imagination  will  new  model  sensation ;  ambition,  sensadon 
and  imagination ;  self-interest,  sensation,  imagination,  and  ambi- 
tion ;  sympathy,  sensation,  imagination,  ambition,  and  self-interest; 
theopathy,  sensation,  imagination,  ambition,  self-interest,  and 
sympathy;  and  the  moral  sense,  sensation,  imagination,  ambition, 
self-interest,  sympathy,  and  theopathy  :  till  at  last,  by  the  nume- 
rous reciprocal  influences  of  all  these  upon  each  other,  the 
passions  arrive  at  that  degree  of  complexness,  which  is  observed 
in  fact,  and  which  makes  them  so  dlfficul,t  to  be  analysed. 

Fourthly,  As  all  the  passions  arise  thus  from  pleasure  and 
pain,  their  first  and  most  general  distribution  may  be  into  the 
two  classes  of  love  and  hatred,  i,  e.  we  may  term  all  those  afiec- 
tions  of  the  pleasurable  kind,  which  objects  and  incidents  raise  in 
us,  love ;  all  those  of  the  painful  kind,  hatred.  Thus  we  are  said 
to  love  not  only  intelligent  agents  of  morally  good  dispositions, 
but  also  sensual  pleasures,  riches,  and  honours;  and  to  hate 
poverty,  disgrace,  and  pain,  bodily  and  mental.    , 

Fifthly,  When  our  love  and  hatred  are  excited  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  put  us  upon  a  variety  of  actions,  and  may  be  termed 
desire  and  aversion;  by  which  last  word  I  understand  an  active 
hatred.  Now  the  actions  which  flow  from  desire  and  aversioa, 
are  entirely  the  result  of  associated  powers  and  circumstances, 
agreeable  to  the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  pro- 
positions, with  their  corollaries.  The  young  child  leams  to 
grasp  and  go  up  to  the  play-thing  that  pleases  him,  and  to 
withdraw  his  hand  from  the  fire  that  bums  him,  at  first  from  the 
mechanism  of  his  nature,  and  without  any  deliberate  purpose  of 
obtaining  pleasure,  and  avoiding  pain,  or  any  explicit  reasoning 
about  them.  By  degrees  he  leams,  partly  from  the  recutrency 
of  these  mechanical  tendencies,  inspired  by  God,  as  one  may  say, 
by  means  of  the  nature  which  He  has  given  us,  and  partly  from 
the  instruction  and  imitation  of  others,  to  pursue  every  thing 
which  he  loves  and  desires,  iiy  from  every  thing  which  he  hates; 
and  to  reason  about  the  method  of  doing  this,  just  as  he  does 
upon  other  matters.  And,  because  mankind  are  for  the  most 
part  pursuing  or  avoiding  something  or  other,  the  desire  of 
happiness,  and  the  aversion  to  misery,  are  supposed  to  be  ins^ 
parable  firom,  and  essential  to,  all  intelligent  natures.  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  exact  or  correct  way  of  speaking.    The 
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moat  general  of  our  desires  and  aversions  are  factitious,  i.  e. 
generated  by  associatioii ;  aod  therefore  admit  of  intervals, 
BDgmentations,  and  diminutions.  And,  whoever  will  be  suffi- 
ciently attentive  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
actions  resulting  therefrom,  or  to  the  actions  of  others,  and  the 
afiections  which  may  be  supposed  to  occasion  them,  will  find 
such  differences  and  singularities  in  different  persons,  and  in  the 
same  person  at  different  times,  as  no  way  agree  to  the  notion  of 
an  essential,  original,  perpetual  desire  of  happiness,  and  endea- 
vour to  attain  it ;  but  much  rather  to  the  factitious  associated 
desires  and  endeavours  here  asserted.  And  a  due  regard  to  this, 
will,  as  it  seems  to  me,  solve  many  difficulties  and  perplexities 
found  in  treatises  upon  the  passions.  The  writers  upon  this 
sulnect  have  begun  in  the  synthetical  method  prematurely,  and 
wiuiout  having  premised  the  analytical  one.  lor  it  is  very  true 
that,  after  general  desires  and  endeavours  are  generated,  they 
give  rise  in  their  turn  to  a  variety  of  particular  ones.  But  the 
original  source  is  in  the  particular  ones,  and  the  general  ones 
never  alter  and  new-model  the  particular  ones  so  much,  as  that 
there  are  not  many  traces  and  vestiges  of  their  original  mecha- 
nical nature  and  proportions  remaining.  . 

Sixthly,  The  will  appears  to  he  nothing  but  a  desire  or 
aversion  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  an  action  that  is  not 
automatic  primarily  or  secondarily.  At  least  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  substitution  of  these  words  for  the  word  vfill  may  be 
justified  by  the  common  usage  of  language.  Tbe  will  is  there- 
fore that  desire  or  aversion,  which  is  strongest  for  the  then 
present  time.  For  if  any  other  desire  was  stronger,  the  mu»- 
cnlar  motion  connected  with  it  hy  association  would  take  place, 
and  not  that  which  proceeds  from  the  will,  or  tbe  voluntan  one, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  Since  therefore  all  love 
and  hatred,  all  desire  and  aversion,  are  factitious,  and  generated 
by  association,  i.  e.  mechanically,  it  follows  that  the  will  is 
mechanical  also. 

Seventhly,  Since  the  things  which  we  pursue  do,  when  ob- 
tuned,  generally  afibrd  pleasure,  aod  those  which  we  fly  from 
aflect  us  with  pain,  if  they  overtake  us,  it  follows  that  the  grati- 
fication of  the  will  is  generally  attended  or  associated  with 
pleasure,  the  disappointment  of  it  with  pain.  Hence  a  mere 
associated  pleasure  is  transferred  upon  the  gratification  of  the 
will;  a  mere  associated  pain  upon  the  disappointment  of  iu 
And  if  the  will  was  always  gratified,  this  mere  associated  pleasure 
would,  according  to  the  present  frame  of  our  natures,  absorb,  as 
it  were,  all  our  other  pleasures;  and  thus  by  drying  up  the 
source  from  whence  it  sprung,  be  itself  dried  up  at  last :  and  the 
first  disappointments,  after  a  long  course  of  gratification,  would 
be  intolerable.  Both  which  things  are  sufficiently  observable,  in 
an  inferior  degree,  in  children  that  are  much  indulged,  and  in 
adults,  after  a  series  of  successful  events.     Gratifications  of  the 
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will  wi^out  the  consequent  expected  pleasure,  and  diaappoint- 
ments  of  it  without  the  consequent  expected  pain,  are  particn- 
larl;  useful  to  us  here.  And  it  is  by  mis  amongst  other  meaiu, 
that  the  human  will  is  brought  to  a  conformity  with  the  divine; 
which  is  the  only  radical  cure  for  all  our  evils  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  only  earnest  and  medium  for  obtaining  lasting 
happinesB. 

Eighthly,  We  oflen  desire  and  pursue  things  which  give  pain 
rather  than  pleasure.  Here  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  at  first 
they  afforded  pleasure,  and  that  they  now  give  pain  on  account 
of  a  change  in  our  nature  and  circumstances.  Now,  as  the 
continuance  to  desire  and  pursue  such  objects,  notwithstanding 
the  pain  arising  from  them,  is  the  effect  of  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation, so  the  same  power  will  at  last  reverse  its  own  steps,  i 


free  us  from  such  hurtful  desires  and  pursuits.  The  recurr^icv 
of  pain  will  at  last  render  the  object  undesirable  and  hateful 
And  the  experience  of  this  painful  process,  in  a  few  particular 
instances,  will  at  last,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  beget  a 
habit  of  ceasing  to  pursue  things,  which  we  perceive  hy  a  few 
trials,  or  by  rational  arguments,  to  be  hurtful  to  us  upon  the 
whole. 

Ninthly,  A.  state  of  desire  ought  to  be  pleasant  at  first,  from 
the  near  relation  of  desire  to  love,  and  of  love  to  pleasure  and 
happiness.  But  in  the  course  of  a  long  pursuit,  so  many  fears 
and  disappointments,  apparent  or  real,  in  respect  of  the  subordi- 
nate means,  and  so  many  strong  agitations  of  mind  passing  the 
limits  of  pleasure,  intervene,  as  greatly  to  chequer  a  state  of 
desire  with  misery.  For  the  same  reasons  states  of  averaioD  are 
chequered  with  hope  and  comfort. 

Tenthly,  Hope  and  fear  are,  as  just  now  observed,  the  attend- 
ants upon  desire  and  aversion.  These  affect  us  more  or  less 
according  to  the  more  or  less  frequent  recurrency  of  the  pleasii^ 
and  painful  ideas,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  probability  <^ 
the  expected  event,  according  to  the  greater,  or  less  distance  of 
time,  &C.  the  power  of  association  displaying  itself  every  where 
in  the  agitations  of  mind  excited  by  these  passions.  It  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable  here  that  our  hopes  and  fears  rise  and  fall 
with  certain  bodily  dispositions,  according  as  these  favour  or 
oppose  them. 

Eleventhly,  Joy  and  grief  take  place  when  the  desire  and 
aversion,  hope  and  fear,  are  at  an  end;  and  are  love  and  hatred, 
exerted  towards  an  object  which  is  present  either  in  a  sensiUa 
manner,  or  in  a  rational  one,  i.  e.  so  as  to  occupy  the  whde 
powers  of  the  mind,  as  sensible  objects,  when  present,  and 
attended  to,  do  the  external  senses.  It  is  very  evident,  that  the 
objects  of  Uie  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  derive  their  power 
of  thus  affecting  the  mind  from  association. 

Twelfthly,  After  the  actual  joy  and  grief  are  over,  and  the 
object  withdrawn,  there  generally  remains  a  plea»ng  or  dis- 


pleasing  recollection  or  resentment,  which  recurs  with  every  f 
recurrenCT  of  the  idea  of  the  object,  ot  of  the  associated  ones. 
Tiiii  lecollectioa  keeps  up  the  love  or  hatred.  In  like  manner  i 
the  five  grateful  passions,  love,  deure,  hope,  joy,  and  pleasing  \ 
recollection,  all  enhance  one  another;  as  do  the  five  ungratefiH  | 
ones,  hatred,  aversion,  fear,  grief^  and  displeasing  recoUection. 
And  the  whole  ten,  taken  t<^ether,  comprehend,  as  appears  to  \ 
me,  all  the  general  passions  of  human  nature. 
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Prop.  XC. — To  examine  how  far  the  Phtsnomena  of  Memory 
are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory. 

Mluory  was  defined  in  the  introduction  to  be  that  faculty  by 
which  traces  of  sensations  and  ideas  recur,  or  are  recalled,  in  the  I 
same  order  and  proportion,  accurately  or  nearly,  as  they  were 
once  presented. 

Now  here  we  may  observe, 

First,  That  memory  depends  entirely  or  chiefly  on  the  state  of  " 
the  brain.  For  diseases,  concussions  of  the  brain,  spirituous 
liquors,  and  some  poisons,  impair  or  destroy  it;  and  it  generally 
letums  again  with  the  return  of  health,  from  the  use  of  proper 
medicines  and  methods.  And  all  this  is  peculiarly  suitable  to 
the  notion  of  vibrations.  If  sensations  and  ideas  arise  irom 
peculiar  vibrations,  and  dispositions  to  vibrate,  in  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  brain,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  causes 
above  alleged  may  so  confound  the  sensations  and  ideas,  as  that 
the  usual  order  and  proportion  of  the  idea  shall  be  destroyed. 

Secondly,  The  rudiments  of  memory  are  laid  in  the  perpetual 
recurrency  of  the  same  impressions,  and  clusters  of  impressions. 
How  these  leave  traces,  in  which  the  order  is  preserved,  may 
be  understood  from  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  propo- 
ntitma. 

The  traces  which  letters,  and  words,  i.  e.  clusters  of  letters, 
leave,  afford  an  instance  and  example  of  this.  And,  as  in 
languages  the  letters  are  fewer  than  the  syllables,  the  syllables 
than  the  words,  and  the  words  than  the  sentences,  so  the  single 
leosible  impressions,  and  the  small  clusters  of  them,  are  com- 
paratively few  in  respect  of  the  laige  clusters;  and,  being  so, 
they  must  recur  more  frequently,  so  as  the  sooner  to  beget  those 
traces  which  I  call  the  rudiments  or  elements  of  memory.  When 
these  traces  or  ideas  begin  to  recur  frequently,  this  also  ctm- 

logic 


tributes  to  fix  them,  and  their  order,  in  the  memory,  in  the  satno 
manner  as  the  frequent  impression  of  the  objects  themselves. 

Thirdly,  Suppose  now  a  person  so  far  advanced  in  life,  as  that 
he  has  learnt  all  these  rudiments,  i.  e.  that  he  has  ideas  of  the 
common  appearances  and  occurrences  of  Ufe,  under  a  considerable 
variety  of  subordinate  circumstances,  which  recur  to  his  iinagi- 
nation  from  the  slightest  causes,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
facility ;  and  let  us  ask,  how  he  can  be  able  to  remember  or 
recollect  a  past  fact,  consisting  of  one  thousand  single  particulars, 
or  of  one  hundred  such  clusters  as  are  called  the  rudiments  of 
memory ;  ten  single  particulars  being  supposed  to  coustitute  a 
rudiment  ?  First,  then,  We  may  oUerve,  that  there  are  only 
one  hundred  links  wanting  in  the  chain ;  for  he  has  already  learnt 
considerable  exactness  in  the  subordinate  circumstances  of  the 
one  hundred  clusters;  and  perfect  exactness  is  not  to  be  supposed 
or  required. — Secondly,  The  one  hundred  clusters  recur  again  and 
again  to  the  imagination  for  some  time  after  the  fact,  in  a  quick 
and  transient  manner,  as  those  who  attend  sufficiently  to  what 
passes  in  their  own  minds  may  perceive;  and  this  both  makes 
the  impression  a  little  deeper,  and  also  serves  to  preserve  the 
order.  If  the  person  attempts  to  recollect  soon  after  the  im- 
pression, the  effect  remaining  in  the  brain  is  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  with  the  accuracy  required  and  experienced ;  if  a 
longer  time  intervene,  before  he  attempts  to  recollect,  still  the 
number  of  involuntary  recurrences  makes  up  in  some  measure 
for  the  want  of  this  voluntary  recollection.  However,  the  power 
of  recollection  declines  in  general,  and  is  entirely  lost  by  degrees 
It  confirms  this  reasoning,  that  a  new  set  of  strong  impressions 
destr^s  this  power  of  recollection.  For  this  must  both  obliterate 
the  effects  of  the  foregoing  impressions,  and  prevent  the  recur- 
rency  of  the  ideas. — Thirdly,  Aa  the  single  impressions,  wbkh 
make  the  small  clusters,  are  not  combined  tc^ther  at  hazard, 
but  according  to  a  general  tenor  in  nature,  so  the  dusters  whidi 
make  facta  succeed  each  other  according  to  some  general  tenor 
likewise.  Now  this  both  lessens  the  number  of  varieties,  and 
shews  that  the  association  between  many  of  the  clusters,  or 
rudiments,  or  one  hundred  links  supposed  to  be  wanting,  is 
cemented  already.  This  may  be  both  illustrated  and  exemplified 
by  the  observation,  that  it  i«  difficult  to  remember  even  well- 
known  words  that  have  no  connexion  with  each  other,  and  more 
GO  to  remember  collections  of  barbarous  terms ;  whereas  adapts 
in  any  science  remember  the  things  of  that  science  with  a  sur- 
prising exactness  and  facility.— Fouithlvi  Some  clusters  are 
excluded  from  succeeding  others,  by  ideas  of  inconsistent, 
impossibility,  and  by  the  methods  of  reasoning,  of  which  ws 
become  masters  as  we  advance  in  life. — Fifthly,  The  visible 
impressions  which  concur  in  the  past  fact,  by  being  vivid,  and 
preserving  the  order  of  place,  often  contribute  greatly  to  preserve 
the  order  of  time,  and  to  surest  the  clusters  which  may  be 
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majiing.  —  Sixthly,  It  ia  to  be  observed,  that  as  we  think  in 
wotds,  both  the  impressions  and  the  recurrences  of  ideas  will 
be  attended  with  words;  and  these  words,  from  the  great  use 
anil  familiarity  of  language,  will  fix  themselves  strongly  in  the 
taDcy,  and  by  so  doing  bring  up  the  associated  trains  of  ideas 
in  the  proper  order,  accurately  or  nearly.  And  thus,  when  a 
person  relates  a  past  fact,  the  ideas  do  in  same  cases  suggest  the 
words,  whilst  in  others  the  words  suggest  the  ideas.  Hence 
illiterate  persons  do  not  remember  nearly  so  well  as  others, 
ealerit  paribut.  And  I  suppose  the  same  is  true  of  deaf  persons 
in  a  still  greater  degree.  But  it  arises  hence  also,  that  many 
mistakes  in  the  subordinate  circumstances  are  committed  in  the 
relations  of  past  facts,  if  the  relater  descend  to  minute  particulars. 
For  the  same  reasons  these  mistakes  will  be  so  associated  with 
the  true  facta  after  a  few  relations,  that  the  relater  himself  shall 
believe  that  he  remembers  them  distinctly.  —  Seventhly,  The 
mistakes  which  are  committed  both  on  the  foregoing  account  and 
others,  make  considerable  abatements  in  the  difficulty  here  to  be 
solved. 

Fourthly,  Let  it  now  be  asked,  in  what  the  recollection  of  a 
past  fact,  consisting  of  one  hundred  clusters,  as  above,  differs 
from  the  transit  of  the  same  one  hundred  clusters,  over  the 
fancy,  in  the  way  of  a  reverie?  I  answer,  partly  in  the  vividness 
of  the  clusters,  partly  and  principally  in  the  readiness  and  strength 
of  the  associations,  by  which  they  are  cemented  together.  This 
follows  from  what  has  been  already  delivered;  but  it  may  be 
confirmed  also  by  many  other  observations. — Thus,  first.  Many 
persons  are  known  by  relating  the  same  false  story  over  and 
over  again,  i.  e.  by  magnifying  the  ideas,  and  their  associations, 
at  last  to  believe  that  they  remember  it.  It  makes  as  vivid  an 
impression  upon  them,  and  hangs  as  closely  together,  as  an 
assemblage  of  past  facts  recollected  by  memory. — Secondly,  All  I 
men  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  clusters  of  ideas  \ 
that  strike  the  fancy  strongly,  and  succeed  each  other  readily  I 
and  immediately,  be  recollections,  or  mere  reveries.  And  the  ] 
more  they  agitate  the  matter  in  the  mind,  the  more  does  the 
reverie  appear  like  a  recollection.  It  resembles  this,  that  if  in 
endeavouring  to  recollect  a  verse,  a  wrong  word,  suiting  the 
place,  first  occurs,  and  afterwards  the  right  one,  it  is  difficult 
during  the  then  present  agitation  to  distinguish  the  right  one. 
But  ^terwards,  when  this  agitation  is  subsided,  the  right  word 
easily  r^ains  its  place.  Persons  of  irritable  nervous  systems  are 
more  subject  to  such,  fallacies  than  others.  And  madmen  often 
impose  upon  themselves  in  this  way,  viz.  from  the  vividness  of 
their  ideas  and  associations,  produced  by  bodily  causes.  The 
tame  thing  often  happens  in  dreams.  The  vividness  of  the  new 
scene  crf'ten  makes  it  appear  like  one  that  we  remember,  and  are 
well  acquainted  with. — Tliirdly,  If  the  specific  nature  of  memory 
consist  in  the  great  vigour  of  the  ideas,  and  their  association*. 
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then,  aa  this  vigour  abates,  it  pugbt  to  suggest  to  us  a  teugWi  of 
time  elapsed ;  and  vice  vend,  if  it  be  kept  up,  the  distancL  of 
time  ought  to  appear  contracted.  Now  this  hut  is  the  case :)  for 
the  death  of  a  friend,  or  anj  interesting  event,  often  recollected 
and  related,  appears  to  have  happened  but  yesterday,  as  we  term 
it,  via.  on  account  of  the  vividness  of  the  clusters,  and  their 
associations,  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  a  recent  event. — 
Fourthly,  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  here  supposed,  that  we  have 
not  many  other  ways  of  distinguishing  real  recollections  from 
mere  reveries.  For  the  first  are  supported  by  their  connexion 
with  known  and  allowed  facts,  by  various  methods  of  reasoning, 
and  having  been  related  as  real  recollections,  &c. 

Fifthly,  In  like  manner  we  distinguish  a  new  place,  boob, 
person,  &c  from  one  which  we  remember,  supposing  both  to  be 
presented  in  like  circumstances.  The  parts,  associates,  &c  oi 
that  which  we  remember,  strike  us  more  strongly,  are  suggested 
by  each  other,  and  hang  together,  which  does  not  hold  of  the 
new.  The  old  does  also  suggest  many  associates,  which  a  new 
one  in  like  circumstances  would  noL  And  if  from  the  then  state 
of  fancy,  the  distance  of  time,  &c.  there  be  any  doubt  of  these 
things  either  with  respect  to  the  old  or  new,  a  Uke  doubt  arises 
in  respect  of  the  memotv.  An  attentive  person  may  observe, 
that  he  determines  of  such  things,  whether  they  be  old  or  new, 
by  the  vividness  of  the  ideas,  and  their  power  of  suggesting  each 
other,  and  foreign  associates. 

Some  persons  seem  to  suppose,   that  the  soul  surveys  one 
object,  the  old  for  instance,  and  comparing  it  with  the  impresuoni 
which  a  umilar  new  one  would  excite,  calls  the  old  one  an  object 
remembered.     But  this  is  like  supposing  an  eye  within  the  eye   ' 
to  view  the  pictures  made  by  objects  upon  the  retina.     Not  to 
mention,  that  the  soul  cannot  in  the  same  instant,  during  the 
tame  rit  mv  survey  both  the  old  and  new,  and  compare  them 
together;  nor  is  there  any  evidence,  that  this. is  done  in  &ct.    . 
A  person  who  inquires  into  the  nature  of  memory,  may  indeed 
endeavour  to  state  the  difference  between  the  impressions  of  old 
and  new,  as  I  have  done  here ;  but  this  is  a  speculation  that  few 
persons  concern   themselves  with,  whereas  all  remember  and    , 
aMily  the  words  relative  to  memory  just  as  they  do  other  words.    | 
We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  the  difference  of  vividness  and 
connexion  in  the  ideas,  with  the  other  associates  of  recoUectioni, 
are   a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  proper  use   of  the  wordi    : 
relative  to  the  memory,  just  as  in  other  like  cases. 

Sixthly,  The  peculiar  imperfection  of  the  memory  in  children  I 
tallies  with  the  foregoing  account  of  this  faculty;  and  indeed 
this  account  may  be  considered  as  a  gross  general  history  of  the 
successive  growth  of  the  memory,  in  passing  from  childhood  to 
adidt  age.  Children  must  learn  by  degrees  the  ideas  of  single 
impressions,  the  clusters  which  I  call  rudiments,  and  the  most 
usual  connexions  and  combinations  of  these.     They  have  also 
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the/use  of  words,  and  of  objects  and  incidents,  as  signs  and 
ajnbols,  with  the  propei  method  of  reasomng  upon  tbein,  to 
leam ;  and  during  their  noviciate  in  these  things  their  memories 
must  labour  under  great  imperfections.  It  appears  also,  that  the 
imperfections  pecuUar  to  children  correspond  in  kind  as  well  as 
degree  to  the  reasons  here  assigned  for  them.  Their  not  being 
able  to  digest  past  facts  in  order  of  time  is,  in  great  measure, 
owing  to  their  not  having  the  proper  use  of  the  symbols, 
whereby  time  is  denoted. 

Seventhly,  The  peculiar  imperfection  of  the  memory  in  aged  \ 
persons  talUes  also  with  the  foregoing  account.     The  vibradons,  | 
and  dispositions  to  vibrate,  in  the  small  medullary  particles,  and  ', 
their  associations,  are  all  so  fixed  by  the  callosity  of  the  medullary    ' 
substance,  and  by  repeated  impressions  and  recurrences,  that    \ 
new  impressions  can  scarce  enter,  that  they  recur  seldom,  and 
that  the  parts  which  do  recur  bring  in  old  trains  &om  established 
associations,  instead  of  continuing  those  which  were  lately  im- 
pressed.    Hence  one  may  almost  predict  what  very  old  persons 
will  say  or  do  upon  common  occurrences.     Which  is  also  the 
case  frequently  with  persons  of  strong  passions,  for  reasons  that 
■re  not  very  unUke.     When  old  persons  relate  the  incidents  of 
their  youth  with  great  precision,  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  memory 
of  many  preceding  memories,  recollections,  and  relations,  than  to 
the  memory  of  the  thing  itself. 

Eighthly,  In  recovering  irom  concussions,  and  other  disorders 
of  the  brain,  it  is  usual  for  the  patient  to  recover  the  power  of 
remembering  the  then  present  common  incidents  for  minutes, 
hours,  and  days,  by  degrees;  also  the  power  of  recalling  the 
events  of  his  life  preceding  his  illness.  At  length  he  recovers 
this  last  power  perfectly,  and  at  the  same  time  fo^ets  almost  all 
that  passed  in  his  illness,  even  those  things  which  he  remem- 
bered, at  first,  for  a  day  or  two.  Now  the  reason  of  this  I  take 
to  be,  that  upon  a  perfect  recovery  the  brain  recovers  its  natural 
state,  i.  e.  all  its  former  dispositions  to  vibrate ;  but  that  such  as 
took  place  during  the  preternatural  state  of  the  brain,  *.  e.  during 
his  illness,  are  all  obliterated  by  the  return  of  the  natural  state. 
In  like  manner  dreams,  which  happen  in  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
brain,  J.  e.  in  sleep,  vanish,  as  soon  as  vigilance,  a  different  state, 
takes  {dace.  But  if  they  be  recollected  immediately  upon 
waking,  and  thus  connected  with  the  state  of  vigilance,  they  may 
be  remembered.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  be  more  explicit 
on  this  head  io  the  next  Section. 

Ninthly,  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  plausible  conjectures 
why  some  persons  of  very  weak  judgments,  not  much  below 
idiots,  are  endued  with  a  peculiar  extraordinary  memory,  -This 
memory  is  generally  the  power  of  recollecting  a  large  group  of 
words,  suppose,  as  those  of  a  sermon,  in  a  short  time  after  tbey 
are  heard,  with  wonderful  exactness  and  readiness;  but  then  the  : 
whole  is  obliterated,  after  a  longer  time,  much  more  completely 
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thaa  io  persons  of  common  memories  and  judgmeots.  One  ^uj 
perhaps  conjecture,  that  the  brain  receives  all  dispositions  u 
vibrate  sooner  in  these  persons,  and  lets  them  go  soonet,  than  in 
others.  And  the  last  may  contribute  to  the  first:  for,  new  im- 
pressions may  take  place  more  deeply  and  precisely,  if  there  be 
few  old  ones  to  oppose  them.  The  most  perfect  memory  is  that 
which  can  both  receive  most  readily,  and  ret^n  most  durably. 
But  we  may  suppose,  that  there  are  limits,  beyond  which  these 
two  different  powers  cannot  consist  with  each  other. 

Tenthly,  JVhen  a  person  desires  to  recollect  a  thing  that  has 
escaped  him,  suppose  the  name  of  a  person,  or  visible  object,  be 
reculs  the  visible  idea,  or  some  other  associate,  again  and  again, 
by  a  voluntary  power,  the  desire  generally  magnifying  all  the 
ideas  and  associations ;  and  thus  bringing  in  the  association  and 
idea  wanted,  at  last.  However,  if  the  desire  be  great,  it  changes 
the  state  of  the  brain,  and  has  an  opposite  effect;  so  that  the 
desired  idea  does  not  recur,  till  all  has  subsided ;  perhaps  not 
even  then. 

Eleventhly,  All  our  voluntary  powers  are  of  the  nature  of 
memory;  as  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  foregoing  account  of  it, 
compared  with  the  accouut  of  the  voluntary  powers  given  in  the 
first  chapter.  And  it  agrees  remarkably  wi^  this,  that,  in  morbid 
affections  of  the  memory,  the  voluntary  actions  suffer  a  like 
change  and  imperfection. 

Twelfthly,  For  the  same  reasons  the  whole  powers  of  the  soul 
may  be  referred  to  the  memory,  when  taken  in  a  lai^e  sense. 
Hence,  though  some  persons  may  have  strong  memories  with 
weak  judgments,  yet  no  man  can  have  a  strong  judgment  with 
s  weak  original  power  of  retaining  and  remembering. 
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Prop.  XCI. — To  examine  how  far  the  Phanomena  of  Imagina- 
tion, Jteceriet,  and  Dreams,  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 
Theory. 

J'he  recurrence  of  ideas,  especially  visible  and  audible  ones,  in 
,  a  vivid  manner,  but  without  any  regard  to  the  order  observed  in 
past  facts,  is  ascribed  to  the  power  of  imagination  or  &ncy.  Now 
'  here  we  may  observe,  that  every  succeeding  thought  b  the  result 
either  of  some  new  impression,  or  of  an  association  with  the 
preceding.  And  this  is  the  common  opinion.  It  is  impossible 
indeed  to  attend  so  minutely  to  the  succession  of  out  ideas,  as  to 
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distinguish  and  remember  for  s  infficieiit  dme  the  very  impression 
or  association  which  gave  birth  to  each  thought ;  but  ve  can  do 
this  as  far  as  it  can  be  expected  to  be  done,  and  in  so  great  a 
Tsriet;  of  instances,  that  our  argument  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
foregoing  principle  of  association  in  all  instances,  except  those  of 
new  impressions,  may  be  esteemed  a  complete  induction. 

^  reverie  differs  from  imagination  oaly  in  that  the  person 
being  more  attentive  to  his  own  thoughts,  and  less  dbturbed  by 
foreign  objects,  more  of  his  ideas  are  deducible  from  association, 
and  fewer  from  new  impressions. 

]t  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  all  the  cases  of  imagina- 
tioD  and  reverie,  the  thoughts  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  then 
lUte  of  body  or  mind.  A  pleasurable  or  painful  state  of  the 
stomach  or  brain,  joy  or  grief,  will  make  all  the  thoughts  warp 
their  own  way,  little  or  much.  But  this  exception  is  as  agreeable 
to  the  foregoing  theory,  as  the  general  prevalence  of  association 
jiut  laid  down. 

yfe  come  next  to  dreams.  I  say  then,  that  dreams  are  nothing 
bat  the  imaginations,  fancies,  or  reveries  of  a  sleeping  man ;  and 
that  they  are  deducible  from  the  three  following  causes;  viz. 
First,  The  impressions  and  ideas  lately  received,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  preceding  day.  Secondly,  The  state  of  the  body, 
particularly  of  the  stomach  and  brain.   And,  thirdly.  Association. 

^at  dreams  are,  in  part,  deducible  from  the  impression  and 
ideas  of  the  preceding  day,  appears  from  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  these  in  greater  or  lesser  clusters,  and  especially  of  the  visible 
ones,  in  our  dreams.  We  sometimes  take  in  ideas  of  longer  date, 
ID  part,  on  account  of  their  recency  :  however,  in  general,  ideas 
t)mt  have  not  affected  the  mind  for  some  days,  recur  in  dreams 
only  from  the  second  or  third  cause  here  assigned. 

IThat  the  state  of  the  body  affects  our  dreams,  is  evident  from 
tlie  dreams  of  sick  persons,  and  of  those  who  labour  under  indi- 
gestions,  spasms,  and  flatulencies. 

i-astly.  We  may  perceive  ourselves  to  be  carried  on  from  one 
thing  to  another  in  our  dreams  partly  by  association. 

Jt  is  also  highly  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  theory  to  expect, 
tiiat  each  of  the  three  foregoing  causes  should  have  an  influence 
upon  the  trains  of  ideas  that  are  presented  in  dreams. 

i«t  us  now  see  how  we  can  solve  the  most  usual  phenomena 
reams  upon  these  principles. 
First,  then.  The  scenes  which  present  themselves  are  taken  to 
he  real.  We  do  not  consider  them  as  the  work  of  the  fancy ; 
but  suppose  ourselves  present,  and  actually  seeing  and  hearing 
vhat  passes.  Now  this  happens.  First,  Because  we  have  no 
other  realty  to  oppose  to  the  ideas  which  offer  themselves, 
vbereas  in  the  common  Actions  of  the  fancy,  while  we  are  awake, 
there  is  always  a  set  of  real  external  objects  striking  some  of  our 
■eniei,  and  precluding  a  like  mistake  there :  or,  if  we  become 
quite  inattentive  to  external  objects,  the  reverie  does  so  far  put 
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on  the  nature  of  a  dream,  as  to  appear  a  reality.  Secondly,  The 
trains  of  visible  ideas,  which  occur  in  dreams,  are  far  more  vivid 
than  common  visible  ideas ;  and  therefore  may  the  more  eaaiiy 
be  taken  for  actual  impressions.  For  what  reasons  these  ideas 
should  be  so  much  more  vivid,  I  cannot  presume  to  say.  I  ^ess, 
that  the  exclusion  of  real  impressions  has  some  share,  and  the 
increased  beat  of  the  brain  may  have  some  likewise.  The  &ct  is 
most  observable  in  the  first  approaches  of  sleep ;  all  the  visible 
ideas  beginning  then  to  be  more  than  usually  glaring. 

Secondly,  There  is  a  great  wildness  and  inconsistency  in  oar 
dreams.  For  the  brain,  during  sleep,  is  in  a  state  so  different 
from  that  in  which  the  usual  associations  were  formed,  that  they 
can  by  no  means  take  place  as  they  do  during  vigilance.  On  the 
contrary,  the  state  of  the  body  su^ests  such  ideas,  amongst 
those  that  have  been  lately  impressed,  as  are  most  suitable  to  the 
various  kinds  and  degrees  of  pleasant  and  painful  vibrations 
excited  in  the  stomach,  brain,  or  some  other  part  Thus  a 
person  who  has  taken  opium,  sees  either  gay  scenes,  or  ghastly 
ones,  according  as  the  opium  excites  pleasant  or  painliil  vibrations 
in  the  stomach.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  ideas  will  rise  suc- 
cessively in  dreams,  which  have  no  such  connexion  as  takes 
place  in  nature,  in  actual  impressions,  nor  any  such  as  is  dedu- 
cible  from  association.  And  yet,  if  they  rise  up  quick  and 
vividly  one  after  another,  as  subjects,  predicates,  and  other 
associates  use  to  do,  they  will  be  affirmed  of  each  other,  and 
appear  to  hang  together.  Thus  the  same  person  appears  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time ;  two  persons  appearing  successively  in 
the  same  place  coalesce  into  one ;  a  brute  is  supposed  to  apeak 
(when  the  idea  of  voice  comes  from  that  quarter),  or  to  handle: 
any  idea,  qualification,  office,  &c.  coinciding  in  the  instant  of 
time  with  the  idea  of  one's  self,  or  of  anoUiei-  person,  adhere* 
immediately,  &c.  &c 

Thirdly,  We  do  not  take  notice  of,  or  are  offended  at,  these 
inconustencies ;  but  pass  on  from  one  to  another.  For  the  asso- 
ciations, which  should  lead  us  thus  to  take  notice,  and  be 
offended,  are,  as  it  were,  asleep ;  the  bodily  causes  also  hurrying 
us  on  to  new  and  new  trains  successively.  But  if  the  bodily 
state  be  such  as  favours  ideas  of  anxiety  and  perplexity,  then  the 
inconsistency  and  apparent  impossibility,  occurring  in  dreaini, 
are  apt  to  give  great  disturbance  and  uneasiness.  It  is  to  be 
observed  likewise,  that  we  forget  the  several  parts  of  our  dreams 
very  fiut  in  passing  from  one  to  another ;  and  that  this  lessens 
the  apparent  inconsistencies,  and  their  influences. 

Fourthly,  It  is  common  in  dreams  for  persons  to  appear  to 
themselves  to  be  transferred  from  one  place  to  another,  by  a  kinil 
of  sailing  or  flying  motion.  This  arises  from  the  change  of  the 
apparent  magnitude  and  position  of  the  images  excited  in  the 
brain,  this  change  being  such  as  a  change  of  distance  and  positioa 
in  ourselves  would  have  occasioned.     Whatever  the  reasons  be, 
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for  which  visihle  hna^eg  are  exGit«d  in  sleep,  like  to  the  objects 
with  which  we  conreree  when  awake,  the  same  reasons  will  hold 
for  changes  of  apparent  magnitude  and  position  also ;  and  these 
changes  in  fixed  objects,  being  constantly  associated  with  motions 
in  ourselves  when  awake,  will  infer  these  motions  when  asleep. 
But  then  we  cannot  have  the  idea  of  the  vit  inertuB  of  our  own 
bodies,  answering  to  the  impressions  in  walking;  because  the 
nerves  of  the  muscles  either  do  not  admit  of  such  miniature 
Tibrations  in  sleep ;  or  do  not  transmit  ideas  to  the  mind  in  con- 
sequence thereof;  whence  we  appear  to  sail,  fly,  or  ride.  Yet 
sometimes  a  person  seems  to  walk,  and  even  to  strike,  just  as  in 
other  cases  he  seems  to  feel  the  impression  of  a  foreign  body  on 
his  skin. 

Those  who  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep,  have  evidently  the 
nerves  of  the  muscles  concerned  so  free,  as  that  vibrations  can 
descend  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain,  the  peculiar  resi- 
dence of  ideas,  into  them.  At  the  same  time  tJie  brain  itself  is  so 
oppressed,  that  they  have  scarce  any  memory.  Persons  who  read 
inattentively,  i.  e.  see  and  speak  almost  without  remembering, 
also  those  who  labour  under  such  a  morbid  loss  of  memory,  as 
that  though  they  see,  hear,  speak,  and  act,  pro  re  nata,  from 
moment  to  moment,  yet  they  forget  all  immediately,  somewhat 
resemble  the  persons  who  walk  and  talk  in  sleep. 

Fifthly,  Dreams  consist  chiefly  of  visible  imagery.  This  agrees 
remarkably  with  the  perpetual  impressions  made  upon  the  optic 
nerves  and  coirespon^ng  parts  of  the  brain  during  vigilance,  and 
with  the  distinctness  and  vividness  of  the  images  impressed. 

We  may  observe  also,  that  the  risible  imagery  in  dieams  is 
composed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  fragments  of  visible 
appearances  lately  impressed.  For  the  disposition  to  these 
vibrations  must  be  greater  than  to  others,  calerit  paribta,  at  the 
same  tima  that  by  the  imperfection  and  interruption  of  the 
associations,  only  fragments,  not  whole  images,  will  generally 
appear.  The  fragments  are  so  small,  and  so  intermixed  with 
other  fragments  and  appearances,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them 
up  to  the  preceding  day;  the  shortness  of  our  memory  contri- 
buting also  not  a  little  thereto. 

It  happens  in  dreams,  that  the  same  fictitious  places  are  pre- 
sented again  and  again  at  the  distance  of  weeks  and  months, 
perhaps  during  the  whole  course  of  life.  These  places  are,  I 
suppose,  compounded  at  first,  probably  sar^  in  youth,  of  frag- 
ments of  real  places,  which  we  have  seen.  They  afterwards  recur 
in  dreams,  because  the  same  state  of  brain  recurs;  and  when 
this  has  happened  for  some  successions,  they  may  be  expected  to 
recur  at  intervals  during  life.  But  they  may  also  admit  of 
variations,  especially  before  frequent  recurtency  has  established 
and  fixed  them. 

Sixthly,  It  has  been  observed  already,  that  many  of  the  things 
which  are  presented  in  dreams,  appear  to  be  remembered  by  us, 
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or,  at  least,  aa  familiaT  to  us ;  and  that  this  maj  be  solved  bj  the 
readiDess  with  which  they  start  up,  and  succeed  one  another,  in 
the  fancy. 

Seventhly,  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  dreams  ought  to  be 
soon  forgotten,  aa  they  are  in  fact;  because  the  state  of  the  brain 
suffers  great  changes  in  passing  from  sleep  to  vigilance.  The 
wildness  and  inconsistency  of  our  dreams  render  them  still  more 
liable  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  said  that  a  man  may  remember  his 
dreams  best  by  continuing  in  the  same  posture  in  which  he 
dreamt ;  which,  if  true,  would  be  a  remarVable  confirmation  of 
the  doctrine  of  vibrations ;  since  those  which  take  place  in  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain  would  be  least  disturbed  and 
obliterated  by  this  means. 

Eighthly,  the  dreams  which  are  presented  in  the  first  part  of 
the  ni^ht  are,  for  the  most  part,  much  more  confused,  irregular, 
and  difficult  to  be  remembered,  than  those  which  we  dream 
towards  the  morning;  and  these  last  are  often  rational  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  regulated  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  our  associations.  For  the  brain  begins  then  to  approach  to 
the  state  of  vigilance,  or  that  in  which  the  usual  associations 
were  formed  and  cemented.  However,  association  has  sods 
power  even  in  wild  and  inconsistent  dreams. 

Cor.  I.  As  the  praphedea  were,  many  of  them,  oommn- 
nicated  in  the  way  of  divine  visions,  trances,  or  dreams,  so  they  i 
bear  many  of  the  foregoing  marks  of  dreams.  Thus  they  deal 
chiefly  in  visible  imagery;  they  abound  with  apparent  impos- 
sibilities, and  deviations  from  common  life,  of  which  yet  the 
prophets  take  not  the  least  notice:  they  speak  of  new  things  as 
of  familiar  ones:  they  are  carried  in  the  spirit  from  place  to 
place ;  things  requiring  a  long  series  of  time  tn  real  life  are 
transacted  in  the  prophetical  visions  as  soon  as  seen;  the} 
ascribe  to  themselves  and  others  new  names,  offices,  &c.;  everj 
thing  has  a  real  existence  conferred  upon  it;  there  are  singnUr 
combinations  of  fragments  of  visible  appearances;  and  God 
himself  is  represented  in  a  visible  shape,  wluch  of  all  other  thingi 
must  be  most  ofienstve  to  a  pious  Jew.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  and  such  like  criterions  might  establish  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  prophecies,  exclusively  of  all  other  evidences. 

Cob.  II.  The  wildness  of  our  dreams  seems  to  be  of  aingnlar  , 
use  to  us,  by  interrupting  and  breaking  the  course  of  our  asso 
ciadoDS.  For,  if  we  were  always  awake,  some  acddental  asso- 
ciations would  be  so  much  cemented  by  continuance,  as  that 
nothing  could  afterwards  disjoin  them;  which  would  be  madness.  I 

Cor.  III.  A  person  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  state  of  his 
bodily  health,  and  of  his  temperance,  by  the  general  pleasantness 
or  unpleasantness  of  his  dreams.  There  are  also  many  osefiil  I 
hints  relating  to  the  strength  of  our  passions  dedudble  from  | 
them. 
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IMPERFECTIONS    IN    THE    RATIONAL    FACULTy. 

Prop.  XCII. — To  examine  how  far  Deviation*  from  tound 
Reaton,  and  ^Uenationt  of  Mind,  are  agreeable  to  the  fore- 
going Theory. 

Uad  persons  differ  from  others,  in  that  they  judge  wrong 
of  past  or  future  facts  of  a  common  nature;  that  their  affections 
snd  actions  are  violent  and  different  from,  or  even  opposite  to, 
those  of  others  upon  the  like  occasions,  and  such  as  are  contrary 
to  their  true  happiness;  that  their  memory  is  jaliacious,  and 
their  discourse  incoherent ;  and  that  they  lose,  in  great  measure, 
that  consciousness  which  accompanies  our  thoughts  and  actions, 
and  by  which  we  connect  ourselves  with  ourselves  from  time  to 
time.  These  circumstances  are  variously  combined  in  the  various 
kiods  and  degrees  of  madness;  and  some  of  them  take  place  in 
persons  of  sound  minds,  in  certain  degrees,  and  for  certain  spaces 
of  time :  so  that  here,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
precise  limits,  and  to  determine  where  soundness  of  mind  ends, 
and  madness  begins.  I  will  make  some  short  remarks,  deduced 
Irom  the  theory  of  these  papers  upon  the  following  states  of 
miad,  which  all  bear  some  relation  to  one  another,  and  all  differ 
from  the  perfection  of  reasoning  natural  to  adults,  according  to 
die  ordinary  course  of  things,  via. 

I.  The  erroneousness  of  the  judgment  in  children  and  idiota. 

3.  The  dotage  of  old  persons. 

3.  Drunkenness. 

4.  The  deliriums  attending  acute  or  other  distempers. 

5.  The  frequent  recurrency  of  the  same  ideas  in  a  coune  of 
itudy  or  otherwise. 

6.  Violent  passions. 

7.  Melancholy. 

8.  Madness. 

The  Erroneousness  of  the  Judgment  in  Children 
and  Idiots. 

Children  often  misrepresent  past  and  future  facts;  theirmemory 
isfalladous;  their  discourse  incoherent;  their  affections  and  actions 
diniroportionate  to  the  value  of  the  tbings  desired  and  pursued; 
■id  the  connecting  consciousness  is  in  them  as  yet  imperfect. 
Bat  all  this  follows  naturally  from  the  observations  made  above 
coQceming  the  methods  in  which  we  learn  to  remember  and  relate 
put  facts,  to  judge  of  future  ones,  to  reason,  and  to  express  our> 
•elves  suitably  to  each  occasion;  also  in  which  our  hopes  and 
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fears  are  made  to  depend  upon  symbols.  No  particular  accoont 
is  therefoie  required  for  these  phsenomena ;  they  are  strictly 
natural ;  and  many  of  the  ehief  reasons  for  the  imperfecUon  of 
the  memory  and  judgment  in  children  occurring  perpetually,  and 
being  very  obvious,  it  is  not  usually  supposed,  that  any  particular 
account  is  required.  However,  tf  an  adult  should  become  subject 
to  a  like  erroneousness,  it  would  evidently  be  one  species  of 
madness ;  as  fatuity  or  idioUsm  is.  Here  the  brain  labours  under 
such  an  original  disorder,  as  either  not  to  receive  a  dispovtion 
to  the  miniature  vibrations  in  which  ideas  consist,  and  whence 
voluntary  motions  are  derived,  but  with  great  difficulty ;  or  if  it 
receive  such  dispositions  readily,  they  have  not  the  \isual  per- 
manency; in  both  wbicb  cases  it  is  evident,  that  the  memory, 
with  all  the  faculties  thereon  depending,  must  continue  in  an 
imperfect  state,  such  as  is  observed  in  idiots.  The  want  of  the 
connecting  consciousness  in  children  and  idiots,  and  indeed  in 
maniacs  of  various  kinds,  excites  our  pity  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
this  connecting  consciousness  being  esteemed  a  principal  source 
and  requisite  of  happiness.  Their  helplessness,  and  the  dangeii 
to  which  they  are  exposed  without  foreseeing  them,  contribute 
also  to  enhance  our  compassion. 

Of  Dotage. 

The  dotage  of  old  persons  is  oftentimes  something  more  than 
a  mere  decay  of  memory.  For  they  mistake  things  present  for 
others,  and  their  discourse  is  often  foreign  to  the  objects  that  are 
presented  to  them.  However,  the  imperfeotion  of  their  memmy 
m  respect  of  impressions  but  just  made,  or  at  short  intervals  of 
past  time,  is  one  principal  source  of  their  mistakes.  One  may 
suppose  here  that  the  parts  of  the  brain  in  which  the  miniatore 
vibrations  belonging  to  ideas  have  taken  place,  are  decayed  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  perhaps  firom  too  great  use,  while  the  parts 
appropriated  to  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal  motions  remain 
tolerably  perfect.  The  sinuses  of  the  brain  are  probably  con- 
siderably dbtended  in  these  cases,  and  the  brain  itself  in  a  Ian* 
euishing  state ;  for  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  resemblance 
between  the  inconsistencies  of  some  kinds  of  dotage,  and  those  ot 
dreams.  Besides  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  dotage  the 
person  is  often  sluggish  and  lethargic ;  and  that  as  a  defect  of  the 
nutritive  faculty  in  the  brain  will  permit  the  sinuses  to  be  more 
easily  distended,  so  a  distention  of  the  sinuses,  &om  this  or  any 
other  cause,  may  impede  the  due  nutrition  of  the  brain.  We 
see  that,  in  old  persons,  all  the  parts,  even  the  bones  themselvei, 
waste  and  grow  less.  Why  may  not  this  happen  to  the  brain, 
the  origin  of  all,  and  arise  from  an  obstruction  of  the  infinitesiBia] 
vessels  of  the  nervous  system,  this  obstruction  causing  such  a 
degree  of  opacity,  as  greatly  to  abate,  or  even  to  destroy,  the 
powers  of  association  and  memory  ?  At  the  same  time  vibratioas, 
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fureign  to  the  present  objects,  may  be  excited  from  causes  residing 
in  the  brain,  stomach,  &c.  just  as  in  sleep. 

Op  Drunkenness. 

The  common  and  immediate  effect  of  wine  is  to  dispose  to  joy, 
i.e.  to  introduce  such  kinds  and  degrees  of  vibrations  into  the 
whole  nervous  system,  or  into  the  separate  parts  thereof,  as  are 
attended  with  a  moderate  continued  pleasure.  This  it  seems  to  i 
do  chiefly  by  impressing  agreeable  sensations  upon  the  stomach  . 
and  bowels,  which  are  thence  propagated  into  the  brain,  continue  \ 
dieie,  and  also  call  up  the  several  associated  pleasures  that  have  1 
been  formed  from  pleasant  impressions  made  upon  the  alimentary  ; 
duct,  or  even  upon  any  of  the  external  senses.  But  wine  has 
tUo  probably  a  considerable  effect  of  the  same  kind,  after  it  is 
sbiorbed  by  the  veins  and  tacteals,  via.  by  the  impressions  which 
it  makes  on  the  solids,  considered  as  productions  of  the  nerves, 
while  it  circulates  with  the  fluids  in  an  unassimilated  state,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  has  been  already  observed  of  opium ;  which 
resembles  wine  in  this  respect  also,  that  it  produces  one  species 
of  temporary  madness.  And  we  may  suppose,  that  analc^ous 
obserrstions  hold  with  regard  to  all  the  medicinal  and  poisonous 
bodies,  which  are  found  to  produce  considerable  disorders  in  the 
mind ;  their  greatest  and  most  immediate  effect  arises  from  the 
impressions  made  on  the  stomach,  and  the  disorderly  vibrations  . 
propagated  thence  into  the  brain ;  and  yet  it  seems  probable,  , 
that  such  particles  as  are  absorbed,  produce  a  similar  effect  in 
circulating  with  the  blood.  ' 

Wine,  after  it  is  absorbed,  must  rarefy  the  blood,  and  con- 
sequently distend  the  veins  and  sinuses,  so  as  to  make  them 
compress  the  medullary  substance,  and  the  nerves  themselves, 
both  in  their  origin  and  progress;  it  must  therefore  dispose  to 
some  d^ree  of  a  palsy  of  the  sensations  and  motions ;  to  which 
there  will  be  a  farther  disposition  from  the  great  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  capillaments,  and  medullary  substance,  which  a 
continued  state  of  gaiety  and  mirth,  with  the  various  expressions 
of  it,  has  occasioned. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  noted,  that  the  pleasant  vibrations  pro- 
ducing this  gaiety  by  rising  higher  and  higher  perpetually,  aa 
more  wine  is  taken  into  the  stomach  and  blood-vessels,  come  at 
lost  to  border  upon,  and  even  to  pass  into,  the  disagreeable 
vibrations  belonging  to  the  passions  of  anger,  jealousy,  envy,  &c. 
more  especially  if  any  of  the  mental  causes  of  these  be  presented 
It  the  same  time. 

Now  it  seems,  that,  from  a  comparison  of  these  and  such  hke 
things  with  each  other,  and  with  what  is  delivered  in  other  parts 
of  these  papers,  the  peculiar  temporary  madness  of  drunken 
persons  mignt  receive  a  general  explanation.  Particularly  it 
$e«ms  natural  to  expect  that  they  should  at  first  he  much  dis- 
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posed  to  mirth  and  laughter,  with  a  mixture  of  small  in 
Bistenciea  and  absurdities;  that  these  last  should  increwe  from 
the  vivid  trains  which  force  themselves  upon  the  brain,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  present  reality ;  that  thej  should  lose  the  command 
and  stability  of  the  voluntary  motions  from  the  prevaleDce  ol 
confused  vibrations  in  the  brain,  so  that  those  appropriated  t« 
voluntary  motion  cannot  descend  regularly  as  usual ;  but  that 
they  should  stagger,  and  see  double :  that  quarrels  and  con-i 
tentions  should  arise  after  some  time ;  and  all  end  at  last  in  a| 
temporary  apoplexy.  And  it  is  very  observable,  that  the  free! 
use  of  fermented  liquors  disposes  to  passionateness,  to  distempers 
of  the  head,  to  melancholy,  and  to  downright  madness ;  all  wttidi 
things  have  also  great  connexions  with  each  other. 

The  sickness  and  bead-ache  which  drunkenness  occasions  the  I 
succeeding  morning,  seem  to  arise,  the  first  from  the  immediate  | 
impressions  made  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach ;  the  second  from 
the  peculiar  sympathy  which  the  parts  of  the  head,  external  ti 
well  as  internal,  have  with  the  brain,  the  part  principally  affected 
in  drunkeuness,  by  deriving  their  nerves  immediately  from  it       . 

Of  Deliriums. 

I  come  next  to  consider  the  deliriums  which  sometimes  attend 
distempers,  especially  acute  ones.  In  these  a  disagreeaUe  state 
is  introduced  into  the  nervous  system  by  the  bodily  diaorder,  < 
which  checks  the  rise  of  pleasant  associations,  and  gives  force  and 
quickness  to  disgustful  ones;  and  which  consequently  would  of 
itself  alone,  if  sufficient  in  degree,  vitiate  and  distort  all  tbe 
reasonings  of  the  sick  person.  But  besides  this,  it  seems,  that, 
in  the  deliriums  attending  distempers,  a  vivid  train  of  visible 
images  forces  itself  upon  the  patient's  eye,  and  that  either  from 
a  disorder  in  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  tbe  eye  itself,  or 
from  one  in  the  brain,  or  one  in  the  alimentary  duct,  or  which  ii 
most  probable,  from  a  concurrence  of  all  these.  It  seems  also 
that  the  wild  discourse  of  delirious  peiwns  is  accommodated  to 
this  train  in  some  imperfect  manner ;  and  that  it  becomes  so  wild, 
partly  from  the  incoherence  of  the  parts  of  this  train,  partly  firom 
its  not  expressing  even  this  incoherent  train  adequately,  bat 
deviating  into  such  phrases  as  the  vibrations  excited  by  tbe 
distemper  in  the  parts  of  tbe  brain  corresponding  to  the  auditory 
nerves,  or  in  parts  still  more  internal,  and  consequently  the  seits 
of  ideas  purely  intellectual,  produce  by  their  associated  influence 
over  the  organs  of  speech. 

That  delirious  persons  have  such  trains  forced  upon  the  eya 
from  internal  causes,  appears  probable  from  hence,  that  when 
tbev  first  begin  to  be  delirious,  and  talk  wildly,  it  is  generally  at 
such  times  only  as  they  are  in  the  dark,  so  as  to  have  all  viable 
objects  excluded ;  for,  upon  bringing  a  candle  to  them,  and 
presenting  common  objects,  they  recover  themselves,  and  talk 
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ratiotiallj,  till  the  candle  be  removed  again.  For  hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  real  objects  overpower  the  visible  traia  from 
internal  causes,  while  the  delirium  is  id  its  infancy ;  and  that  the 
patient  relapses,  as  soon  as  he  is  shut  up  in  the  dark,  because 
the  visible  train  from  internal  causes  overpowers  that  which 
would  rise  up,  was  the  person's  nervous  system  in  a  natural 
state,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  association,  and  the  recur- 
rent recollection  of  the  place  and  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
situated.  By  degrees  the  visible  train,  from  internal  causes, 
grows  so  vivid,  by  the  increase  of  the  distemper,  as  even  to 
overpower  the  impressions  from  real  objects,  at  least  frequently, 
and  in  a  great  degree,  and  so  as  to  intermix  itself  with  them, 
and  to  mal^e  an  inconsistency  in  the  words  and  actions ;  and  thus 
the  patient  becomes  quite  delirious. 

Persons  inclining  to  be  delirious  in  distempers  are  most  apt  to 
be  so  in  going  to  sleep,  and  in  waking  from  sleep  i  in  which 
circumstances  the  visible  trains  are  more  virid,  than  when  we 
are  quite  awake,  as  has  been  observed  above. 

It  casta  also  some  light  upon  this  subject,  that  tea  and  coffee 
wQI  sometimes  occasion  such  trains ;  and  that  they  arise  in  our 
first  attempts  to  sleep  after  these  liquors. 

As  death  approaches,  the  deliriums  attending  distempers 
abound  with  tar  more  incoherencies  and  inconsistencies,  than 
any  other  species  of  alienations  of  the  mind ;  which  may  easily 
be  conceived  to  be  the  natural  result  of  the  entire  confusion  and 
disorder  which  then  take  place  in  the  nervous  system.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  cases  of  death,  where  the  nervous  system 
continues  free  from  this  confusion  to  the  last,  as  far  as  the 
bj-standers  can  judge. 

The  Frequent  Recurrenct  of  the  same  Ideas. 

When  a  person  applies  himself  to  any  particular  study,  so  as 
to  fix  his  attention  deeply  on  the  ideas  and  terms  belonging  to 
it,  and  to  be  very  little  conversant  in  those  of  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  it  is  commonly  observed,  that  he  becomes  narrow- 
minded,  strongly  persuaded  of  the  truth  and  value  of  many 
things  in  his  own  particular  study,  which  others  think  doubtful 
or  false,  or  of  little  importance,  and  after  some  time  subject  to 
low  spirits,  and  the  hypochondriacal  distemper.  Now  all  this 
follows  from  observations  already  made.  The  perpetual  recur- 
rency  of  particular  ideas  and  terms  makes  the  vibrations  belong- 
ing thereto  become  more  than  ordinarily  vivid,  converts  feeble 
associations  into  strong  ones,  and  enhances  the  secondary  ideas 
of  dignity  and  esteem,  which  adhere  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
that  all  these  things  are  diminished  in  respect  of  other  ideas  and 
terms  that  are  kept  out  of  view ;  and  which,  if  they  were  to 
recur  in  due  proportion,  would  oppose  and  correct  many  asso- 
ciations in  the  particular  study,  which  are  made  not  according  to 
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the  reality  of  things,  and  keep  down  our  exorbitant  opinions  of 
its  importance.  The  same  perpetual  recuarrency  of  vibr^ioos, 
affecting  one  and  the  same  part  of  the  brain,  in  nearly  one  and 
the  same  manner,  must  irritate  it  at  last,  so  as  to  enter  the 
limits  of  pain,  and  approach  to  the  states  peculiar  to  fear, 
anxiety,  despondency,  peevishness,  jealousy,  and  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  of  hypochondriacal  passions. 

Sleep,  which  presents  ideas  at  hazard,  as  one  may  say,  and 
with  little  regard  to  prior  associations,  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest 
use  in  keeping  off  the  hypochondriacal  distemper  in  such  peisoni: 
however,  without  a  change  of  studies,  this,  with  great  narrow- 
mindedness,  will  probably  come  at  last. 

It  follows  from  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  that  since  the 
concerns  of  religion  are  infinite,  so  that  we  can  never  over-rate 
them,  we  ought  to  make  the  ideas,  modves,  and  aflections,  of 
this  kind,  recur  as  often  as  possible.  And  if  this  be  done  in  a 
truly  catholic  spirit,  with  all  that  variety  of  actions  which  our 
duty  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves,  requires,  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  introducing  either  narrow-mindedness  or  bypo- 
choodriacism.  And  it  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  same  kind  and 
degree  of  alienation  of  mind  to  undervalue  a  thing  of  great 
importance,  as  to  over-value  one  of  smalL 

Or  VioLSNT  Passions. 

Persons  that  are  under  the  influence  of  strong  passions,  such 
as  anger,  fear,  ambition,  disappointment,  have  Uie  vibrations 
attending  the  principal  ideas  so  much  increased,  that  these  ideas 
cling  tf^ther,  i.  e.  are  associated  in  an  unnatural  manner;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  eagerness  and  violence  of  the  passion 
prevent  the  formatioa  of  such  associations,  or  obscure  them,  if 
already  formed,  as  are  requisite  for  the  right  apprehension  of  the 
past  and  future  facts,  which  are  the  objects  of  this  pasaioii. 
Violent  passions  must  therefore  disorder  the  understandmg  and 
.  judgment,  while  they  last;  and  if  the  same  passion  return  fre- 
quently, it  may  have  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  associations,  as 
that  the  intervention  of  foreign  ideas  shall  not  be  able  to  set 
things  to  rights,  and  break  the  unnatural  bond.  The  same 
increase  of  vibrations  makes  all  the  principal  ideas  appear  to 
affect  self,  with  the  peculiar  interesting  concerns  supposed  to 
flow  from  personal  identity ;  so  that  these  vibrations  exert  a 
reflected  influence  upon  themselves  by  these  means.  And  thus 
it  appears,  that  all  violent  passions  must  be  temporary  madnesses, 
and  all  habits  of  them  permanent  ones,  agreeably  to  the  judg< 
ment  of  the  wise  and  good  in  these  things.  It  appears  also, 
that  violent  fits  of  passion,  and  frequent  recurrences  of  them, 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  body,  often  transport  persons,  to 
that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  recover  themselves,  but  fall  withia 
the  limits  of  the  distemper  called  madness  emphatically. 
C,n«lc 
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Of  Melancholy. 


Tbe  next  specie*  of  alienations  of  the  mind  ia  melancholy. 
Vapours,  hypochondriacal,  and  hysterical  disorders,  are  compre- 
hended under  this  class.  The  causes  of  it  are  self-indulgence  in 
esting  and  drinking,  and  particularly  in  fermented  liquors,  want 
or  due  bodily  labour,  injuries  done  to  the  brain  by  fevers,  con- 
cuMions,  &C.,  too  much  application  of  the  mind,  especially  to  the 
same  objects  and  ideas,  violent  and  long-continued  paasions, 
profuse  eTacoations,  and  an  hereditary  disposition;  which  last 
we  may  suppose  to  consist  chiefly  in  an  undue  make  of  the 
brain. 

Id  women  the  uneasy  states  of  the  utenu  are  propagated  to 
the  brain,  both  immediately  and  mediately,  1. 1.  hy  first  afiecting 
the  stomach,  and  thence  the  brain.  In  men  the  original  disorder 
ofuo  b^^ns,  and  continues  for  a  long  time,  chiefiy  in  the  oigans 
of  digestion. 

The  catua  proxima  of  melancholy  is  an  irritability  of  the 
medullary  sumtance  of  tbe  brain,  disposing  it  upon  slight 
occasions  to  such  vibrations  as  enter  the  limits  of  pain ;  and 
particularly  to  such  kinds  and  degrees,  as  belong  to  the  uneasy 
passions  of  fear,  sorrow,  anger,  jealousy,  &c.  And  as  these 
libiBtiona,  when  the  passions  are  not  in  great  excess,  do  not 
much  transgress  the  limits  of  pleasure,  it  will  often  happen  that 
hypochondriac  and  hysteric  persons  shall  be  apt  to  be  transported 
with  joy  from  trifling  causes,  and  be,  at  times,  disposed  to  mirth 
and  laughter.  They  are  also  very  fickle  and  changeable,  as 
having  their  desires,  hopes,  and  fears,  increased  far  beyond  their 
Qstural  magnitude,  when  they  happen  to  fall  in  with  such  a  state 
of  brain  as  favours  them. 

It  often  happens  to  these  persons  to  have  very  absurd  desires, 
hopes,  and  fears;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  know  them  to  be 
ahturd ;  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  to  renst  them.  While 
tbey  do  this,  we  may  reckon  the  distemper  within  the  bounds 
of  melancholy;  but  when  they  endeavour  to  gratify  very  absurd 
tiesireB,  or  are  permanently  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  very 
groaudless  hopes  and  fears,  and  especially  if  they  lose  the  con- 
necting consciousness  in  any  great  degree,  and  violate  the  rules 
of  decency  and  virtue  (the  associations  of  this  kind  being  over- 
lowered,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  manner  as  tbey  are  sometimes 
ui  dreams),  we  may  reckon  the  distemper  to  have  passed  into 
°i^esi,  strictly  so  called  }  of  which  I  now  come  to  speak  in  a 
general  brief  way. 

Of  Madness. 

The  causes  of  madness  are  of  two  kinds,  bodily  and  mental. 
That  which  arises  from  bodily  causes  is  ilcarly  related  to  drunk' 
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enness,  and  to  the  deliriums  attending  distempera.  That  from 
Tnentat  causes  is  of  the  same  kind  with  temporary  alienations  of 
the  mind  during  violent  passions,  and  with  the  prejudices  and 
opinionativeness,  which  much  application  to  one  set  of  ideas 
only  occasions. 

We  may  thus  distinguish  the  causes  for  the  more  easy  con- 
ception and  analysis  of  the  subject ;  but,  in  fact,  they  are  both 
united  for  the  most  part.  The  bodily  cause  lays  hold  of  that 
passion  or  affection,  which  is  most  disproportionate ;  and  the 
mental  cause,  when  that  is  primary,  generally  waits  till  some 
bodily  distemper  gives  it  full  scope  to  exert  itself.  Agreeably  to 
this,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  all  kinds  of  madness  require  an 
attention  both  to  the  body  and  mind ;  which  coincides  in  a 
particular  manner  with  the  general  doctrine  of  these  papers. 

It  is  observed,  that  mad  persons  often  speak  rationally  and 
consistently  upon  the  subjects  that  occur,  provided  that  sin^e 
one  which  most  affects  them,  be  kept  out  of  view.  And  the 
reason  of  this  may  be,  that  whether  they  first  became  mad, 
because  a  particular,  original,  mental  uneasiness  falls  in  with  an 
accidental  bodily  disorder;  or  because  an  original,  bodily  disorder 
falls  in  with  an  accidental  mental  one;  it  must  follow,  that  a 
particular  set  of  ideas  shall  be  extremely  magnified,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  unnatural  association  of  sameness  or  repugnancy 
between  them  generated,  all  other  ideas  and  associatioDS  re- 
maining nearly  me  same.  Thus,  suppose  a  person,  whose  nervous 
system  is  disordered,  to  turn  his  thoughts  accidentally  to  some 
barely  possible  good  or  evil.  If  the  nervous  disorder  falls  in  with 
this,  it  increases  the  vibrations  belonging  to  its  ideas  so  mud),  as 
to  give  it  a  reality,  a  connexion  with  lelf.  For  we  distinguish 
the  recollection  and  anticipation  of  things  relating  to  ourselves, 
from  those  of  things  relating  to  other  persons,  chiefly  by  the 
difference  of  strength  in  the  vibrations,  and  in  their  coalescences 
vrith  each  other.  When  one  false  position  of  this  kind  is 
admitted,  it  begets  more  of  course ;  the  same  bodily  and  mental 
causes  also  continuing;  but  then  this  process  stops  after  a  certain 
number  of  false  positions  are  adopted  from  their  mutual  in- 
consistency  (unless  the  whole  nervous  system  be  deranged); 
and  it  is  often  confined  to  a  certain  kind,  as  the  irascible,  the 
terrifying,  &c. 

The  memory  is  often  much  impaired  in  madness,  which  is  both 
a  sign  of  the  greatness  of  the  bodily  disorder,  and  a  hindrance  to 
mental  rectification ;  and  therefore  a  bad  prc^ostic.  If  an 
opposite  state  of  body  and  mind  can  be  introduced  early,  before 
the  unnatural  associations  are  too  much  cemented,  the  madness 
is  cured ;  if  otherwise,  it  will  remain,  though  both  the  bodily  and 
mental  cause  should  be  at  last  removed. 

Inquiries  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  lon^tude,  8k.  to 
which  men  are  prompted  by  strong,  ambitious,  or  covetous 
desires,  are  often  both  cause  and  effect,  in  respect  of  i 
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ExcesuTe  fits  of  anger  and  fear  are  also  found  often  to  hurry 
peraonB  into  madness. 

In  dissections  ailer  madness  the  brain  is  often  found  dry,  and 
the  blood -vessels  much  distended;  which  are  arguments,  that 
Tiolent  vibrations  took  place  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain, 
the  peculiar  residence  of  ideas  and  pasnons ;  and  that  it  was 
much  compressed,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  natural  course  of 
association. 

As  in  mad  persons  the  vibrations  in  the  iDtemal  parts  of  the 
brain  are  preternatu  rally  increased,  so  they  are  defective  in  the 
external  organs,  in  the  glands,  &c.  Hence  maniacs  eat  little,  are 
costive,  make  little  water,  and  take  scarce  any  notice  of  external 
impressions.  The  violence  of  the  ideas  and  passions  may  give 
them  great  muscular  strength  upon  particular  occasions,  when 
the  violent  vibrations  descend  from  the  internal  parts  of  the 
brain  into  the  muscles,  according  to  former  associations  of  these 
frith  the  voluntary  motions  (the  same  increase  of  vibrations  in 
the  internal  parts  of  the  brain,  which  hinders  the  ascending 
Tibrations  of  sensation,  augmenting  the  descending  ones  ^ 
motion).  But  maniacs  are  often  very  sluggish,  as  well  as  io- 
KDsible,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  the  ideal  vibrations ;  just 
as  persona  in  a  state  of  deep  attention  are.  An  accurate  history 
of  the  several  kinds  of  madness  iirom  those  physicians,  who  are 
much  conversant  with  this  distemper,  is  greatly  wanted,  and  it 
would  probably  receive  considerable  light  from  this  theory. 

Religious  considerations  are  the  best  preservative  in  hereditary 
or  other  tendencies  to  madness ;  as  being  the  only  sure  means  of 
restraining  violent  passions,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford  a 
constant  indefinite  hope,  mixed  with  a  filial  awe  and  fear ;  which 
thin^  are  eminently  qualified  to  keep  up  a  steadiness  and 
sobriety  of  mind,  and  to  incite  us  to  such  a  course  of  action, 
u  adds  incessantly  to  the  hope,  and  diminishes  the  fear.  How- 
ever, bodily  labour,  with  a  variety  of  mental  occupations,  and  a 
considerable  abstemiousness  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  diet, 
ought  always  to  be  joined. 


SECT.  vn. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL   FACULTIES   OP   BRUTES. 

Prop.  XCIII. — To  examine  how  far  the  Inferiority  of  Brute*  to 
Mankind  in  intellectual  Capacities  ii  agreealde  to  the  foregoing 
Theory. 

Ip  the  doctrines  of  vibrations  and  association  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  solve  the  phsnomena  of  sensation,  motion,  ideas,  and 
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aflec^ons,  in  men ;  it  will  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  thej  will 
also  be  sufficient  to  solve  the  analc^ous  pbfenomena  in  brutes. 
And,  conrersely,  it  seems  probable,  that  an  endeavour  to  apply 
and  adapt  these  doctrines  to  brutes  will  cast  some  light  and  evi- 
dence upon  them,  as  they  take  place  in  men.  Aud  thus  the 
laws  of  vibrations  and  association  may  be  as  universal  in  respect 
of  the  nervous  systems  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  as  the  law  of  cir- 
culation is  with  respect  to  the  system  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels ;  and  their  powers  of  sensation  and  motion  be  the  restilt 
of  these  three  laws,  via.  circulation,  vibrationi,  and  association, 
taken  together.  These  three  laws  may  also  be  most  closely 
united  in  their  ultimate  cause  and  source,  and  flow  in  all  their 
varieties  from  very  simple  principles.  At  least  this  is  the  tenor 
of  nature  in  many  similar  cases. 

As  the  whole  brute  creation  difiers  much  from,  and  is  far  in- 
ferior to  man  in  intellectual  capacities ;  so  the  several  kinds  of 
animals  differ  much  from  each  other  in  the  same  respect.  But 
I  shall,  in  this  Section,  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  consideration 
of  the  first  difference,  viz.  of  that  between  mankind  and  the 
brute  creation  in  general ;  and  endeavour  to  assign  such  reasons 
for  it,  as  flow  from,  or  are  agreeable  to,  the  theory  of  these 
papers.  We  may  suppose  then,  that  brutes  in  general  difler 
from,  and  are  inferior  to  man,  in  intellectual  capacities,  on  the 
following  accounts : 

First,  The  small  proportional  size  of  their  brains. 

Secondly,  The  imperfection  of  the  matter  of  their  brains, 
whereby  it  is  less  fitted  for  retaining  a  large  number  of  minia- 
tures, and  combining  them  by  association,  than  man's. 

Thirdly,  Their  want  of  words,  and  such  like  symbols. 

Fourthly,  The  instinctive  powers  which  they  bring  into  the 
world  with  them,  or  which  rise  up  frvm  internal  causes,  as  they 
advance  towards  adult  age. 

Fifthly,  The  difference  between  the  external  impressions  made 
on  the  brute  creation,  and  on  mankind. 

First,  then.  As  the  brains  of  brutes  are  less  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  the  other  parts,  than  those  of  men ;  and  as  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  brain  appear  from  these  papers  to  be  the 
peculiar  seat  of  ideas,  and  mtellectual  affections ;  it  seems  very 
natural  to  expect,  that  brutes  should  have  a  far  less  variety  of 
these  than  men.  The  parts  which  intervene  between  the  optic 
and  auditory  nerves,  being  proportionably  less,  for  instance,  in 
brutes,  will  not  admit  of  bo  great  a  variety  of  associations  between 
the  several  ideas  of  these  senses,  because  the  optic  and  auditory 
nerves  cannot  have  so  great  a  variety  of  connexions  and  com- 
munications with  each  other. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  internal  parts  belonging  to 
the  olfactory  nerves,  and,  perhaps,  those  belonging  to  the  nerves 
of  taste,  take  up,  probably,  a  greater  proportional  part  of  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain  than  in  us,  since  most  brutes 
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have  the  sense  of  smell,  and  perhaps  that  of  taste  in  greater  per- 
fection than  we  have.  There  will  therefore  be  still  less  room 
left  for  the  variety  of  intercourses  between  the  optic  and  auditory 
nerves  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain.  And  yet  it  is 
evident,  from  obvious  observations,  aa  well  as  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  these  papers,  that  the  eye  and  ear,  with  their  associa- 
tioni,  are  the  chief  sources  of  intellect;  and  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  human  life  arise  from  visible 
and  audible  imjM'essioDs,  which  in  themselves  afford  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain. 

Thus  it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
brutes  should  depend  principally,  and  in  a  direct  manner,  on  the 
impressions  made  upon  their  gross  senses,  whilst  that  of  mankind 
irises,  in  great  measure,  from  long  trains  of  associated  ideas  and 
emotions,  which  enter  chiefly  by  the  eye  and  ear.  And  it  seems 
to  me  a  very  striking  coincidence,  that  mankind  should  at  the 
tame  time  exceed  the  brute  creation  in  the  variety  of  their  ideas, 
and  in  the  proportional  lai^eness  of  that  part  of  the  body  which 
is  the  pecu&ar  seat  of  these. 

l^e  same  proportional  largeness  may,  as  it  were,  detain  the 
vibrations  which  ascend  from  external  impressions  up  to  the 
brain,  and  so  prevent  that  freedom  of  descent  into  the  muscular 
system  which  takes  place  in  brutes;  and  which  disposes  them  to 
move  more  early,  and  more  readily,  in  consequence  of  direct  im- 
pressions, than  men,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  a  far  less 
command,  in  respect  of  voluntary  motion.  But  this  difference 
depends,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  considerations  that  follow, 
as  will  be  seeo. 

Secondly,  That  the  very  constitution  and  texture  of  the 
nervous  system,  in  its  infinitesimal  vessels,  should  differ  in 
bnites  from  that  of  men,  appears  highly  reasonable  to  be  ex- 
pected. And  since  the  lives  of  brutes  fall,  in  general,  far  short 
of  that  of  man,  also  since  the  quadrupeds  (which  resemble  man 
more  than  other  animals)  are  far  more  hairy,  and  fowls  have 
feathers,  it  appears  probable,  that  the  texture  of  the  nervous 
syttem  in  brutes  should  tend  more  to  callosity,  and  fixedness,  in 
its  dispoBitions  to  vibrate,  than  in  men.  The  brains  of  young 
brute  animals  will  therefore  be  sooner  able  to  retain  miniatures 
tbsn  those  of  children,  aa  tending  more  to  firmness  and  fixedness 
in  their  ultimate  texture  and  constitution ;  at  the  same  time  that 
this  texture  will  unfit  them  for  receiving  a  variety.  To  which, 
if  we  add  the  shortness  of  their  lives,  and  consequently  of  their 
ascent  to  the  summit  of  adult  nge ;  which  ascent  is  the  prt^r 
time  for  receiving  instruction ;  it  i«  easy  to  see,  that  on  this 
double  account,  as  well  as  that  mentioned  under  the  foregoing 
bead,  they  must  fall  far  short  of  mankind  in  the  number  of  their 
intellectual  ideas,  pleasures,  and  pains. 

It  follows  from  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  that  the  few 
diBposiUons   to   miniature  vibrations,   whtA   are  generated  in 
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brutes,  may  be  as  perfect  ia  their  kinds ;  and  consequently  the 
raeroory,  and  short  direct  ratiocination  depending  tnereoD,  as 
perfect  also  as  the  analogous  things  in  man.  Nay,  they  may  be 
more  so,  if  the  particular  animal  under  consideration  excel  man 
in  the  acuteness  and  precision  of  those  senses,  whose  ideas  make 
a  principal  part  of  tbis  ratiocination.  Now  it  appears,  that  most 
quadrupeds  exceed  us  in  the  acuteness  of  the  smell,  and  in  the 
power  of  distinguishing  a  variety  of  smells.  And  many  birds 
seem  to  he  able  to  see  distinctly  at  much  greater  distances. 
However,  our  auditory  nerves,  and  the  regions  of  the  brain 
corresponding  thereto,  appear  far  better  fitted  for  retaining  a 
variety  of  miniatures  of  articulate  sounds ;  and  our  optic  nerves, 
and  the  regions  of  the  brain  corresponding  thereto,  for  retaining 
a  variety  of  miniatures  of  shapes  and  colours.  And  next  to  man, 
quadrupeds,  and  particularly  monkies,  dogs,  and  horses,  seem  to 
have  these  regions  of  the  brain  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

If  the  texture  of  the  brains  of  animals  here  considered  be  also, 
in  part,  the  cause  of  their  being  covered  with  hair,  wool,  bristles, 
feathers,  &c,  it  may,  from  this  its  effect,  dispose  them  to  greater 
strength  and  expertness  in  their  motions,  and  that  more  early, 
than  happens  to  men.  For  all  these  are  eleclricM  per  te,  and 
consequently  may  first  have  a  considerable  degree  of  this  power 
communicated  to  them  by  the  heat  of  the  circulating  blood ;  and 
then,  not  being  able  to  transmit  it  to  the  air,  which  is  also  an 
electric  per  te,  may  refiecC  it  upon  the  muscles,  and  thereby 
dispose  them  to  somewhat  greater  activity.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  manes  of  horses,  and  backs  of  cats,  are  made  electric 
by  their  vital  powers.  It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  the 
hoofs  of  animals  are  electrics  per  ae,  and  that  the  feathers  of 
water-fowl  repel  the  water ;  whence  the  electric  virtue  may  be 
kept  firom  running  ofi*  to  the  earth  and  water  respectively.  How- 
ever, we  ought  not  to  lay  much  stress  upon  this  electric  virtue 
in  the  muscular  fibres  of  brutes  (if  there  be  any  such  virtue)  in 
order  to  account  for  the  superior  and  more  early  powers  of 
animals,  in  respect  of  ordinary  motions.  The  texture  of  the  fibres 
of  the  muscles,  and  that  of  the  brain,  must  have  the  principal 
share  in  this  effect. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  as  they  have  far  fewer  volun- 
tary motions,  on  account  of  having  far  fewer  ideas,  so  they  may 
arrive  at  a  greater  perfection  in  the  automatic  ones,  and  the 
small  number  of  voluntary  ones  which  they  do  perform,  on  this 
account.  Man  is  distracted,  as  it  were,  by  the  endless  variety 
of  his  ideas,  and  voluntary  motions;  and  it  is  notorious,  that 
none  besides  extraordinary  geniuses  arrive  at  perfection  in  any 
considerable  variety ;  whereas  a  person  of  small  natural  capacity, 
by  selecting  some  one  branch  of  science,  or  manual  art,  and 
applying  himself  to  this  alone,  may  perform  wonders.  Nay, 
there  have  been  instances  of  persons  not  much  removed  from 
idiodsm,   who    could  perform   the   arithmetical   operations   by 
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memory,  far  better  than  men  of  good  understandiogs,  well 
f ened  in  those  operatioiu ;  which  is  r  thing  soniewhat  an^ogous 
to  the  extraordinary  sagacity  in  inTestigating  and  concluding, 
which  bnitefl  discoTer,  in  respect  of  some  particular  things. 

Thirdly,  The  next  circumstance  which  renders  brutes  far  in- 
ferior to_man  in  intellectual  acquisitions,  is  their  want  of  symbols, 
)uch  as  words,  whereby  to  denote  objects,  sensations,  ideas,  and 
combinations  of  ideas.  This  may  appear  &om  sereral  consi- 
derations. Those  men  who  happen  to  be  bom  in  a  country 
where  the  mother  tongue  is  copious  and  precise,  who  apply 
tbemselves  to  the  study  of  their  mother  tongue,  who,  besides 
this,  leam  one  or  more  foreign  tongues,  &g.  get,  by  these  means, 
a  considerable  share  of  the  knowle^  of  things  themselves,  leam 
to  remark,  prove,  disprove,  and  invent,  and,  cteteru  paribtu, 
make  a  quicker  progress  in  mental  accomplishments  than  others. 
Oo  the  contrary,  the  mental  improvement  of  persons  bom  deaf 
is  extremely  retarded  by  their  incapacity  of  having  things  sug' 
gested  by  articulate  sounds,  or  the  pictures  of  these,  and  also  by 
thm  not  being  able  to  solve  the  inrerse  problem,  and  denote 
their  own  trains  of  thought  by  adequate  symbols.  Words  are 
the  same  kind  of  helps  in  the  investigation  of  qualities,  as  alge- 
braical symbols  and  methods  are  in  respect  of  quantity,  as  has 
been  already  remarked.  Persons  bom  deaf  cannot  therefore 
make  any  great  pn^ess  in  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  effects, 
in  abstracted  and  philosophical  matters;  hut  must  approach,  as  it 
were,  te  the  state  of  the  ttrute  creation.  On  the  contrary,  bmte 
creatures,  that  have  much  intercourse  with  mankind,  such  as  dc^ 
and  hones,  by  teaming  the  use  of  words  and  symbols  of  other 
kinds,  become  more  sagacious  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
And  if  particular  pains  be  teken  with  them,  their  docility  and 
lagacity,  by  means  of  symbols,  sometimes  arise  te  a  very  sur- 
priiing  degree. 

Parrots  might  be  thought,  according  to  this  view  of  the  pre- 
MQt  subject,  to  have  some  particular  advantages  over  quadrupeds, 
by  their  being  able  to  pronounce  words;  since,  as  has  been 
onerved  before,  the  attempts  which  children  make  to  apply 
words  to  things,  assist  tb em  very  much  in  understanding  the 
applications  made  by  others.  But  parrots  do  not  seem  to  speak 
from  any  particular  acutenesa  and  precision  in  the  auditory 
nerves,  and  parts  of  the  brain  corresponding  thereto,  having  no 
cochlea,  but  from  the  perfection  and  'pliableness  of  their  vocat 
organs,  in  which  they  exceed  other  birds ;  as  birds  in  general  do 
beasts.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  quadrupeds,  which 
resemble  man  so  nearly  in  the  make  of  the  oigan  of  hearing,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts,  and  which  also  have  naturally  much  more 
intercourse  with  man  (being  fellow-inhabi tents  of  the  earth)  than 
Urdi  (which  inhabit  the  air),  should  likewise  have  a  greater 
faculty  of  distinguishing  the  articulate  sounds  of  man's  voice, 
retaining  their  miniatures,  and  applying  them  to  the   things 
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signified,  than  birds;  which  seems  evidently  to  be  the  caw. 
Sagacious  quadrupeds  may  therefore  be  stud  to  resemble  dumb 
persons  amved  at  adult  age,  who  are  possessed  of  much  know- 
ledge, which  yet  they  cannot  express,  except  by  gesturee^  by 
dumb  show:  whereas  parrots,  as  before  remarked,  resemble  chil- 
dren; these  havingmany  words  with  very  little  knowledge  annexed 
to  them. 

Apes  and  monkeys,  of  the  several  kinds,  seem  to  approach 
nearest  to  man,  in  the  general  faculty  of  reasoning,  and  orawing 
conclusionB;  but  in  particular  things,  especially  where  instinct 
prevails,  some  other  brutes  far  exceed  them ;  as  indeed  such  brutes 
do  man  himself  in  a  few,  ou  account  of  the  peculiar  acuteneas  of 
the  sense  of  smell,  and  the  same  instinct. 

I  reckon  the  want  of  articulate  sounds  to  he  one  of  the  reasons 
why  brutes  are  bo  much  inferior  to  men  in  intellectual  capacities ; 
because  it  appears,  from  the  foregoing  and  other  considerations 
of  the  same  kind,  that  it  is  bo.  But  this  ia  no  imperfection  upon 
the  whole.  The  proportional  smallness  of  their  bruus,  the  tex- 
ture of  these,  their  inatincts,  and  their  external  circumstances, 
are  such,  that  they  do  not  want  language  much ;  that  they  could 
make  no  great  use  of  it,  had  they  proper  oi^ans  for  speaking ; 
and  that  they  would  probably  be  losers,  upon  the  whole,  by 
having  it.  The  efficient  and  final  causes  are  nere  suited  to  each 
other,  as  in  all  other  cases;  so  that  no  drcumstance  can  be 
changed  for  the  better,  cteterii  manenttim*. 

Fourthly,  Let  us  come  to  the  instiuctive  powers  of  animals. 
These  are  a  point  of  a  very  difficult  consideration.  They  are 
evidently  not  the  result  of  external  impressions,  by  means  of  the 
miniatures  of  these,  their  associations  and  combinations,  in  the 
manner  according  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the 
rational  faculties  of  mankind  are  formed  and  improved;  and  y^ 
in  the  instances  to  which  they  extend,  they  very  much  resemble 
the  rational  faculties  of  mankind.  Animals,  in  preparing  and 
providing  for  themselves  and  their  young,  in  future  exigencin, 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  of  good  understanding, 
who  foresaw  the  event,  would  do ;  and  this,  even  though  they  be 
a  little  put  out  of  their  way.  And  in  this  they  much  resemble 
persons  of  narrow  capacities  and  acquisitions,  who  yet  excel 
greatly  in  some  particular  art  m'  science;  of  which  there  are 
many  instances.  Such  persons  shew  greet  ingenuity  in  the 
things  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  in  some  others  thsl 
border  upon  them  within  certain  limits,  so  aa  to  shew  great 
ingenuity  still,  though  put  a  little  out  of  their  way ;  hut  if  they 
be  put  much  out  of  their  way,  or  questioned  about  things  that 
are  entirely  foreign  to  the  art  or  science  in  which  they  excel, 
they  are  qi^ite  lost  and  confounded. 

Let  us  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  and  then  the  inquiry 
concerning  instinct  in  brutes  will  be  reduced  to  this ;  *u.  by  what 
means  the  nervous  systems  of  brutes  are  made  to  put  on  diip^ 
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adons  to  miniature  nbntioiu,  anak^us  to  those  which  take 
place  in  the  persons  here  considered ;  and  which  are  in  them  the 
result  of  forgoing  impressions,  if  we  admit  the  theory  of  these 
papers.  Now,  to  me,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  this 
to  the  mere  bodily  make  in  brutes,  so  that  miniature  vibratioos, 
such  as  answer  in  us  to  ideas,  and  voluntary  motions,  shall  spring 
up  in  them  at  certain  a^es  and  seasons  of  the  year,  and  mix 
themselres  with  impressions,  and  acquired  ideas,  so  as  to  be,  in 
general,  suitable  to  them ;  and,  in  general,  to  direct  the  brute 
creatures  in  what  manner  to  provide  for,  and  preserve,  themselves 
and  their  young. 

This  would  be  a  kind  of  inspiration  to  brutes,  mixing  itself 
with,  and  helping  out,  that  part  of  their  faculties  which  corre- 
sponds to  reason  in  us,  and  which  is  extremely  imperfect  in 
them.  Only  this  inspiration  might  he  called  natural,  as  pro- 
eeeding  from  the  some  stated  laws  of  matter  and  motion  as  the 
other  phenomena  of  nature;  whereas  the  inspiration  of  the 
lacred  writers  appears  to  be  of  a  much  higher  source,  so  as  to  he 
termed  supernatural  properly,  in  contradistinction  to  all  know- 
ledge resulting  from  the  common  laws  of  nature.  And  yet  it 
may  result  &om  some  higher  laws  of  nature.  For  sacred  in- 
i[Hration  would  lose  nothing  of  its  authority,  though  it  should 
appear  to  be  within  such  laws,  as  by  their  fixedness  might  be 
termed  nature :  and,  indeed,  all  differences  in  these  things,  after 
the  facts  are  once  settled,  will  be  found,  upon  due  inquiry,  to  be 
merely  verbaL 

Fifthly,  The  last  cause  here  assigned  for  the  great  difference 
and  inferiority  of  brutes,  in  respect  of  intellectuu  capacities,  is 
the  difference  in  the  events  and  inddents  of  their  lives.  They 
converse  with  far  fewer  objects  than  men,  and  both  the  objects 
sod  pleasures  of  feeling,  taste,  and  smell,  have  a  far  greater 
proportional  share  in  the  sum  total,  than  in  us.  Now,  as  in 
men,  the  common  events  and  incidents  of  life  give  a  turn  to  the 
whole  frame  of  mind,  and  either  enlarge  the  intellectual  capa- 
cities, if  they  he  various,  or  narrow  them,  if  the  same  occurrences 
retom  agun  and  again  perpetually ;  so,  independently  of  all  the 
fbiegomg  considerations,  the  sameness,  paucity,  and  relation  to 
mere  sense,  of  the  impressions  made  on  brutes,  must  infer  a  great 
Qsirowness  of  understanding. 

From  aU  these  things  pot  t<^ther,  it  appears  very  conceivable 
sow  the  mental  faculties  of  brutes  should,  consistently  with  the 
^trinet  of  vibrations  and  association,  be  what  they  are,  in  fact, 
Knad  to  be.  And  though  I  suppose,  with  Descartes,  that  oil 
their  motions  are  conducted  by  mere  mechanism,  yet  I  do  not 
nippose  them  to  be  destitute  of  perception,  but  that  they  have 
this  in  a  manner  analt^ous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  us;  and 
^t  it  is  subjected  to  Uie  same  mechanical  laws  as  the  motions. 
Whether  the  ideal  vibrations,  which  take  place  in  the  medullary 
xibatances  of  their  brains,  be  the  result  of  former  impressions,  or 
s2 
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the  mere  offipring  of  their  vital  and  natural  powers,  agreeably  to 
the  foregoing  hypothesis  concerning  iastiact,  or  the  compound 
effect  of  both,  which  we  may  presume  to  be  generally  the  case,  I 
always  suppose,  that  corresponding  feelings,  and  affections  of 
miad,  attend  upon  them,  jnat  as  in  us.     And  the  brute  creetiu«s 

Erove  their  near  relation  to  us,  not  only  by  the  general  rescm- 
lance  of  the  body,  but  by  that  of  the  mind  also;  inasmuch  as 
many  of  them  have  most  of  the  eminent  passions  in  some  imper- 
fect d^ree,  and  as  there  is,  perhaps,  no  passion  belonging  to 
human  nature,  which  may  not  be  found  in  some  brute  creature 
in  a  considerable  degree. 

The  brutes  seem  scarce  ever  able  to  arrive  at  any  proper  self- 
interest  of  the  abstract  and  refined  kind,  at  consciousness,  so  as 
to  compare  and  connect  themselves  with  themselves  in  different 
situations,  or  at  any  idea  and  adoration  of  God ;  and  this  from 
^e  narrowness  of  their  capacities  and  opportunities  in  general, 
but  particularly  ftom  their  want  of  symbols. 

The  same  want  of  symbols  must  make  all  their  reasonings  and 
affections,  which  resemble  ours  in  the  general,  be,  however,  con- 
siderably different  in  particulars,  and  far  less  complex ;  but  it  it  j 
sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  the  names  of  sagacity,  cunning,  fear,  i 
love,  &c.  by  which  ours  are  denoted,  that  the  trains  of  ideal  : 
vibrations  in   their  brains  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  ' 
corresponding  ones  in  ours,  spring  from  like  causes,  and  produce 
like  effects. 

The  power  of  association  over  brutes  is  very  evident  in  all  the 
tricks  which  they  are  taught;  and  the  whole  nature  of  each 
brute,  which  has  been  brought  up  amongst  others  of  the  same 
species,  is  a  compound  of  instinct,  his  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience, and  imitation  of  those  of  his  own  species.  Instinct  seems 
to  have  exerted  its  whole  influence  when  the  creature  is  arrived 
at  maturity,  and  has  brought  up  young;  so  that  nothing  new  can 
be  expected  fixim  it  af^rwards.  But  their  intellectual  acqoisi- 
ttons  from  observation  and  imitation  continue ;  whence  old  brutes 
are  far  more  cunning,  and  can  act  far  better,  pro  re  nata,  than 
young  ones.  • 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembered  in  speaking  on  this  subject, 
that  brutes  have  more  reason  than  they  can  shew,  from  th«r 
want  of  words,  from  our  inattention,  and  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  import  of  those  symbols,  which  they  do  use  in  giving  intima- 
tions to  one  another,  and  to  us. 

We  seem  to  be  in  the  place  of  God  to  them,  to  be  his  vice- 
gerents, and  empowered  to  receive  homage  from  them  in  his 
same.  And  we  are  obliged,  by  the  same  tenure,  to  be  their 
guardians  and  benefactors. 
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I  HAVE  DOW  dispatched  the  history  and  analysis  of  the  sensations, 
motionSf  and  ideas ;  and  endeavoured  to  suit  them,  as  well  as  I 
coald,  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  first  chapter.  My  next 
business  is,  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  rise  and  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  imaginstion,  ambition,  self- 
interest,  sympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  sense;  and  to  see 
how  far  these  can  be  deduced,  in  the  particular  forms  and  degrees 
that  are  fonnd  to  prevail,  in  fact,  from  the  sensible  pleasures  and 
pains,  by  means  of  the  general  law  of  association.  As  to  that  of 
vibratioDs,  It  seems  of  little  importance  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
whether  it  be  adopted  or  nut.  If  any  other  law  can  be  made  the 
foondatioD  of  association,  or  consiatent  with  it,  it  may  also  be 
made  consistent  with  the  analysis  of  the  intellectual  pleasures 
and  pains,  which  I  shall  here  give.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
other  law  that  can  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  so  pecu- 
liar an  aptness  in  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  for  explaining 
many  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  passions,  as  almost  excludes  aU 
others. 

Now  it  will  be  a  sufficient  proof,  that  all  the  intellectual 
pleasures  and  pains  are  deducible  ultimately  from  the  sensible 
ones,  if  we  can  shew  of  each  intellectual  pleasure  and  pain  in 
particular,  that  it  takes  its  rise  from  other  pleasures  and  pains, 
either  sensible  or  intellectual.  For  thus  none  of  the  intellectual 
pleasures  and  pains  can  be  original.  But  the  sensible  pleasures 
and  pains  are  evidently  originals.  They  are  therefore  the  only 
ones,  i.e.  they  are  the  common  source  from  whence  all  the  intel- 
lectual pleasures  and  pains  are  ultimately  derived. 

When  I  say,  that  the  intellectual  pleasures  A  and  B  are 
deducible  from  one  another,  I  do  not  mean,  that  A  receives 
back  again  from  B  that  lustre  which  it  had  conferred  upon  it; 
for  this  would  he  to  argue  in  a  circle ;  hut  that  whereas  both  A 
sod  B  borrow  &om  a  variety  of  sources,  as  well  as  from  each 
other,  they  may,  and  indeed  must,  transfer  by  association,  part  of 
the  lustre  borrowed  from  foreign  sources  upon  esch  other. 
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If  4e  admit  the  power  of  association,  and  can  also  shev,  that 
associations,  sufficient  in  kind  and  degree,  concur,  in  fact,  in  tbe 
several  instances  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains,  this  will 
of  itself  exclude  all  other  causes  for  these  pleasures  and  pains, 
such  as  instinct,  for  instance.  If  we  cannot  trace  out  associatioiu 
sufficient  in  kind  and  degree,  still  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  haro 
recourse  to  other  causes,  because  great  allowances  are  to  be  made 
for  the  novelty,  complexness,  and  intricacy  of  the  subject.  How- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  analogy  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  conclude^ 
that  as  instinct  prevails  much,  and  reasou  a  little,  in  brutes, 
so  instinct  ought  to  prevail  a  little  in  us.  Let  the  facts  speak 
for  tbenuelres. 
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I  BEGIN  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  imagination;  and 
shall  endeavour  to  derive  each  species  of  them  by  associatioa, 
either  from  those  of  sensation,  ambition,  self-interest,  sympathy, 
theopathy,  and  the  moral  sense,  or  from  foreign  ones  of  imagi- 
nation. They  may  be  distinguished  into  tbe  seven  kinds  tbit 
follow. 

First,  The  pleasures  arising  from  the  beauty  of  the  natural 
world. 

Secondly,  Those  from  the  works  of  art 

Thirdly,  From  the  liberal  arts  of  music,  pabting,  and  poetry. 

Fourthly,  From  the  sciences. 

Fifthly,  From  the  beauty  of  the  person. 

Sixthly,  From  wit  and  humour. 

Seventhly,  The  pains  which  arise  from  gross  absurdity,  inoon* 
sistency,  or  deformity. 

Prop.  XCIV. — To  eieamine  how  far  the  jutt'tnentioned  Pttc- 
mrea  and  Paint  of  Iviaginatum  are  agreeable  to  the  Doctrme 
of  Auoeiation, 

The  Pleasures  arising  from  the  Beauty  of  the  Natural 
World. 

The  pleasures  ariung  from  the  oontemplalJOD  of  the  beantiet 
of  the  natural  world  seem  to  admit  of  tbe  following  analysis. 
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The  pleasant  tastes,  aod  smells,  and  the  fine  colours  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  grateful  nannth  or 
coolness  of  the  ur,  in  the  proper  seasons,  transfer  miniatures  of 
these  pleasures  upon  rural  scenes,  which  start  up  inatantaneousljr 
so  mixed  with  each  other,  and  with  such  as  will  be  immediately 
enumerated,  as  to  be  separately  indiscernible. 

If  there  be  a  precipice,  a  cataract,  a  mounUiin  of  snow,  &c  in 
one  port  of  the  scene,  the  nascent  ideas  of  fear  and  horror  mag- 
nify and  enliven  all  the  other  ideas,  and  by  d^^ees  pass  into 
plouures  by  suggesting  the  security  from  pain. 

In  like  manner  the  grandeur  of  some  scenes,  and  the  novelty 
of  others,  by  exciting  surprise  and  wonder,  t.  e.  by  making  a 
great  difference  in  the  preceding  and  subsequent  states  of  mind, 
M  as  to  border  upon,  or  even  enter  the  limits  of  pain,  may  greatly 
eohance  the  pleasure. 

Uniformity  and  variety  in  conjunction  are  also  principal  sources 
of  the  [Measures  of  beauty,  being  made  so  partly  by  their  associa- 
tion with  the  beauties  of  nature,  partly  by  that  with  the  works 
sf  art,  and  with  the  many  conveniences  which  we  receive  from 
the  uniformity  and  variety  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art  They 
most  therefore  transfer  part  of  the  lustre  borrowed  from  the 
works  of  art,  and  fr^m  the  head  of  convenience,  upon  the  works 
of  nature. 

Poetry  and  painting  are  much  employed  in  setting  forth  the 
beauties  of  the  natural  world,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford 
u  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  from  many  other  sources.  Hence 
the  beauties  of  nature  delight  poets  and  painters,  and  such  as  are 
addicted  to  the  study  of  their  works,  more  than  others.  Part  of 
UuB  efiect  is  indeed  owing  to  the  greater  attention  of  such 
persons  to  the  other  sources ;  but  this  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
IS  far  as  the  general  theory  of  the  tactidous,  associated  nature  of 
'   these  pleasures  is  concerned. 

The  many  sports  and  pastimes,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and  whose  ideas  and  pleasures  are  revived  by  the  view 
of  rural  scenes,  in  an  evanescent  state,  and  so  mixed  together  as 
to  be  separately  indiscernible,  do  farther  augment  the  pleasures 
suggested  by  the  beauties  of  nature. 

To  these  vre  may  add,  the  opposition  between  the  ofiensiveness, 
dangers,  and  comiption  of  populous  cities,  and  the  health,  tran- 
quillity, and  innocence,  whicb  the  actu^  view,  or  the  mental 
contemplation,  of  rural  scenes  introduces  *,  also,  the  pleasures  of 
sociality  and  mirth,  which  are  often  found  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  country  retirements,  the  amorous  pleasures,  which  have 
many  connexions  with  rural  scenes ;  and  those  which  the  opinions 
snd  encomiums  of  others  beget  in  us,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
bj  means  of  the  contagiousness  observable  in  mental  dispositions, 
11  well  as  bodily  ones. 

Those  persons  who  have  already  formed  high  ideas  of  the 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodness  of  the  Author  of  nature,  with 
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suitable  affections,  generally  feet  the  exalted  pleasaret  of  devo- 
tion upon  every  view  and  contemplation  of  His  works,  «tlier  in 
an  explicit  and  distinct  manner,  or  in  a  more  secret  and  implicJC 
one.  Hence,  part  of  the  general  indeterminate  pleasures,  here 
considered,  is  deducible  from  the  pleasures  of  theopathj. 

We  must  not  omit  in  this  place  to  remind  the  reader  of  a 
remark  made  above,  via.  that  green,  which  is  the  middle  coloar 
of  the  seven  primary  ones,  and  consequently  the  most  agreeable 
to  the  organ  of  sight,  is  also  the  general  colour  of  the  v^^table 
kingdom,  i.  e.  of  external  nature. 

These  may  be  considered  as  some  of  the  principal  sources  fif 
the  beauties  of  nature  to  mankind  in  generaL  Inquisitive  and 
philosophical  persons  have  some  others,  arising  &om  their  pecu- 
liar ;  knowledge  and  study  of  natural  history,  astronomy,  and 
philosophy,  in  general.  For  the  profusion  of  beauties,  usea, 
fitnesses,  elegance  in  minute  things,  and  magnificence  in  great 
ones,  exceeds  all  bounds  of  conception,  surprise,  and  astonid^ 
ment ;  new  scenes,  and  those  of  unbounded  extent,  separately 
considered,  ever  presenting  themselves  to  view,  the  more  any  one 
studies  and  contemplates  the  works  of  God. 

And  upon  the  whole,  the  reader  may  see,  that  there  are 
sufficient  sources  for  all  those  pleasures  of  imagination,  which 
the  beauties  of  nature  excite  in  different  persons;  and  tiiat  the 
differences  which  are  found  in  different  persons  in  this  respect, 
are  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  differences  of  their  situations  in 
life,  and  of  the  consequent  associations  formed  in  them. 

An  attentive  person  may  also,  in  viewing  or  contemplating 
the  beauties  of  nature,  lay  hold,  as  it  were,  of  the  remainders 
and  miniatures  of  many  of  the  particular  pleasures  here  enume- 
rated, while  they  recur  in  a  separate  state,  and  before  the; 
coalesce  with  the  general  indeterminate  aggregate,  and  thus 
verify  the  history  now  proposed. 

It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  history,  that  an  attentiTe  person 
may  also  observe  great  differences  in  the  kind  and  degte9  of  the 
relish  which  he  has  for  tbe  beauties  of  nature  in  different  periods 
of  his  life ;  especially  as  the  kind  and  degree  may  be  fbtmd  to 
agree  in  the  main  with  this  history. 

To  the  same  purpose  we  may  remark,  that  these  pleasures  do 
not  cloy  very  soon,  but  are  of  a  lasting  nature,  if  compared 
with  the  sensible  ones;  since  this  follows  naturally  from  the 
great  variety  of  their  sources,  and  the  evanescent  nature  of  their 
constituent  parts. 

When  a  neautiful  scene  is  first  presented,  there  is  generally 
great  pleasure  from  surprise,  from  being  struck  with  objects  and 
circumstances  which  we  did  not  expect.  This  presently  declines; 
but  is  abundantly  compensated  afterwards  by  the  gradual  tita- 
nate  exaltation  of  the  several  constituent  parts  of  the  complex 
pleasures,  which  also  do  probably  enhance  one  another.  And 
thus  we  may  take  several  reviews  of  the  same  scene,  before  the 
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pleanire,  which  it  affordi)  comes  to  its  maximum.    After  this  the 

Jlesnire  must  decliDe,  if  we  review  it  often :  but  if  at  codu- 
erable  intervals,  so  as  that  many  foreign  states  of  mind  intervene, 
also  so  as  that  new  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  this  kind  be 
broken  up,  the  pleasure  ma;  recur  for  man;  successions  of  nearl; 
the  same  magnitude.    '' 

The  same  observations  bold  in  respect  of  tbe  pleasures  from 
tbe  beauties  of  nature  in  general,  and  indeed  from  all  tbe  other 
uDrces,  works  of  art,  liberal  arts,  sciences,  &c.  These  all  strike 
uid  surprise  tbe  young  mind  at  first,  but  require  a  considerable 
time  before  they  come  to  their  maximum  ;  after  which  some  or 
ocbei  will  always  be  at  its  maxwnum  for  a  considerable  time. 
However,  the  pleasures  of  imagination  in  general,  as  well  as 
each  particular  set  and  individual,  must  decline  at  last  from  the 
natnie  of  our  frame.  In  what  manner  they  ought  to  decline,  so 
u  to  be  consistent  with  our  tumtiaun  bonum,  by  yielding,  in  due 
time,  to  more  exalted  and  pure  pleasures,  whose  compositioa 
they  enter,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  hereafter. 

These  pleasures  are  a  principal  source  of  those  which  are 
uinexed  to  the  view  of  umformity  vrith  variety,  as  above  noted, 
■■  t.  of  analogies  of  various  orders ;  and  consequently  are  a  prin- 
cipal incitement  to  our  tracing  out  real  analt^es,  and  forming 
artificial  ones. 

The  novel,  the  grand,  and  the  marvellous,  are  also  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  works  of  nature ;  and  the  last  strikes  us  parti- 
cularly in  many  of  the  phsnomena  of  nature,  by  seeming  to 
exceed  all  bounds  of  credibility,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
certified  by  irrefragable  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  facts. 
The  aatiety  which  every  pleasure  begets  in  us,  after  some  con- 
tinuance, makes  us  thirst  perpetiuilly  after  the  grand  and  novel ; 
sad,  as  it  were,  grasp  at  infinity  in  number  and  extent ;  there 
Wi^  a  kind  of  tacit  expectation,  that  the  pleasure  will  be  in 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  causes,  in  the 
■ame  manner  as  we  observe,  in  other  cases,  the  efiects  to  be  in 
•ome  degree  proportional  to  their  causes. 

The  pleasures  of  novelty  decline  not  only  in  this  class,  but 
also  in  all  the  others,  sensible  and  intellectual,  parUy  fi'om  our 
bodily  &&me,  partiy  firom  tbe  intermixture,  and  consequent  associ- 
ation, of  neutral  circumstances  (t.«.  such  as  afford  neitner  pleasure 
nor  pain)  in  tbeir  successive  recurrences. 

A  disposition  to  a  pleasurable  state  is  a  general  attendant 
upon  health,  and  the  int^iity  of  our  bodily  faculties ;  and  that 
ia  lucb  a  degree,  as  that  actual  pleasure  will  spring  np  from 
moderate  incitements,  from  the  transient  introduction  of  the 
associated  circumstances  of  former  pleasurable  states.  If  the 
body  be  indisposed  in  some  degree,  it  is,  however,  posuble  to 
force  it  into  a  state  of  pleasure  by  tbe  vivid  introduction  of 
virions  and  powerful  circumstances :  but  this  unnatural  state 
cannot  last  long ;  and,  if  the  indisposition  to  pleasure  be  great, 
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it  cannot  be  introduced  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
diBpodtion  to  pleasure  is  preternaturaUj  preralent,  as  after  wiiie 
and  opium,  and  in  certain  morbid  cases,  the  least  Idnt  will  excite 
profuse  joy,  leaning  chiefiy  to  the  pleasures  of  imagination, 
ambitim,  vfttftthy,  or  devotion,  aocordiog  to  the  circumstances. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  doctrine  of  vibradons,  which  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  that  admits  of  permanent  states  of  moti<H), 
and  disposition  to  motion,  in  the  brain,  suits  these  last  remarks 
in  a  peculiar  matmM-. 

The  Beauties  of  tbe  Works  op  Art. 

The  works  of  art,  which  afford  us  the  pleasures  of  beauty, 
are  chiefly  buildings,  public  and  private,  religious,  civil,  and 
military,  with  their  appendages  ana  ornaments,  and  machines  of 
tbe  several  kinds,  from  tbe  great  ones  employed  in  war,  com- 
merce, and  public  afiairs,  such  as  ships,  military  engines, 
machines  for  manu&cturiiw  metals,  &c  down  to  clocks,  watches, 
and  domestic  fiimiture.  The  survey  of  these  things,  when  per- 
fect in  their  kinds,  affords  great  pleasures  to  the  curious ;  and 
these  pleasures  increase  for  a  certain  time,  by  being  cultivated 
and  gratified,  till  at  last  they  come  to  their  height,  decline,  and 
give  way  to  others,  as  has  been  already  observed  of  tbe  pleasures 
arising  from  the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  pleasures  which  the  fore-mentioned 
woriu  of  art  afford,  appear  to  be  the  following : — the  beautiful 
illuminations  from  gay  colours :  the  resemblance  which  the  play- 
things, that  pleased  us  when  we  were  children,  bear  to  them ;  tbe 
great  reguhuity  and  variety  obserrable  in  them ;  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  some,  and  the  neatness  and  el^ance  of 
others,  and  that  especially  if  they  be  small;  the  fitness  to 
answer  useful  ends;  their  answering  a  multiplicity  of  these  by 
simple  means,  or  by  analt^ous  complex  ones,  not  exceeding 
certain  limits  in  oomplexness;  the  knowledge  conveyed  in  many  : 
cases ;  the  strong  associations  with  religion,  death,  war,  justice, 
power,  riches,  titles,  high  birth,  entertainments,  mirth,  &c 
fashion,  with  the  opinions  and  encomiums  of  persona  supposed 
to  be  judges ;  the  vain  desire  of  having  a  taste,  and  of  being 
tboQght  connoisseurs  and  judges,  8k.  8k, 

In  architecture  there  are  certain  proportions  of  breadths, 
lengths,  depths,  and  entire  magnitudes,  to  each  other,  which  ore 
by  some  supposed  to  be  naturally  beautiful,  just  as  the  simiJc 
ratios  of  1  to  2,  S  to  3,  S  to  4,  &%.  in  music,  yield  sounds  which 
are  naturally  pleasant  to  the  ear.  Bnt  it  rather  seems  to  me, 
that  economictd  convenience  first  determined  the  ratios  of  doors, 
windows,  pillars,  &c.  in  a  gross  way,  and  then  that  the  con- 
venience of  the  artist  fixed  this  determination  to  some  few  exact 
ratios,  OS  ia  the  proportion  between  the  lengths  and  breadths  of 
the  pillan  of  the  several  orders.     Afterwards  these  proportiou 
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became  associated  so  ofWn  with  a  variety  of  beauties  in  costly 
buildings,  that  they  could  not  but  be  thought  natuiallj  beautiful 
at  lest.  In  merely  ornamental  parts  the  beauty  of  the  proportions 
Kerns  to  arise  entirely  either  from  faahion,  or  from  a  supposed 
lesemblaace  to  something  already  fixed  as  a  beautiful  ptopordon. 
It  is  easy  from ,  these  principles  to  account  for  the  prevolency 
of  different  proportions,  and  general  tastes,  in  different  ages  and 
countries. 

The  Pleasures  arisino  from  Music,  Paimtino,  aho 
Poetry. 

Let  OS  next  consider  the  three  liberal  and  sister  arts  of  musu;, 
painting,  and  poetry. 

Op  Music. 

Now,  in  respect  of  mosic,  it  is  to  be  obserred,  that  the  simple 
■ouiids  of  all  uniform  sonorous  bodies,  and  particularly  the  ungle 
notes  of  the  several  musical  instruments,  also  all  the  concords, 
or  notes,  whose  vibrations  beat  to  each  other  the  simple  ratios  of 
1  to  S,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  &c  sounded  together,  or  near  to  each 
other,  may  be  considered  as  originally  pleasant  to  the  ear. 
Discords  are  originally  unpleasant,  and  therefore,  as  in  other 
li^  cases,  may  be  made  use  of  to  heighten  our  pleasures,  by 
being  properly  and  sparingly  introduced,  so  as  to  make  a  strong 
contrast.  To  which  if  we  add  the  uniformity  and  variety  ob- 
•ervable  in  all  good  mumc,  we  shall  have  the  chief  pleasures 
sfiecdng  children  and  young  persons,  upon  their  bemg  first 
accustomed  to  hear  music. 

By  degrees  the  discords  become  less  and  less  harsh  to  the  ear, 
and  at  last  even  pleasant,  at  least  by  their  associations  with  the 
concords,  that  go  before  or  follow  them ;  so  that  more,  and  also 
nioie  harsh  discords,  are  perpetually  required  to  give  a  relish,  and 
keep  the  sweetness  of  the  concords  from  cloying,  Pardcnlar 
kinds  of  air  and  harmony  are  associated  with  particular  words, 
■Sections,  and  pasuons,  and  so  ate  made  to  express  these; 
beiides  which  there  is  often  a  natural  aptitude  in  the  music  to 
leptesent  the  affection,  as  in  quick  music,  and  concords  to  repre- 
sent mirth.  Music  in  general  is  connected  with  gaie^,  public 
rejoicings,  the  amorous  pleasures,  riches,  high  rank,  &c.  or  with 
rattles,  sorrow,  death,  and  religious  contemplations.  There  is 
*n  smbidon  to  excel  in  taste,  in  performance,  and  in  composition, 
ud  a  difficulty  which  enhances  the  pleasure,  &c  &c  till  by 
toege  and  such  tike  ways,  the  judgments  and  tastes  of  difierent 
penons,  in  respect  of  music,  become  as  different  as  we  find  them 
to  be  in  fact. 
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Op  Fainting. 


Our  pleasures  from  pictures  are  verj  nearly  related  to  thoae 
of  imitation,  which,  as  observed  above,  take  up  a  conaidenble 
part  of  our  childhood;  and  the  several  pla;fthing8  representing 
men,  houses,  horses,  &c.  with  which  children  are  so  much  de- 
lighted, are  to  be  considered,  both  as  augmenting  and  gratifying 
this  taste  in  them. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  as  the  ideas  of  sight  are  the  moat 
vivid  of  all  our  ideas,  and  those  which  are  chiefly  laid  up  in  the 
memory  as  keys  and  repositories  to  the  rest,  pictures,  which  are 
something  intermediate  between  the  real  object  and  the  idea, 
and  therefore  in  cases  of  sufficient  likeness  more  vivid  than  the 
idea,  cannot  but  please  us  by  thus  gratifying  our  desire  of  raising 
up  a  complete  idea  of  an  absent  object.  This  an  atteodve 
person  may  observe  in  himself  in  viewing  pictures. 

The  surprise  and  contrast  which  arise  m  children,  upon  their 
seeing  persons  and  objects  present  in  their  pictures,  i^ch  yet 
they  know  to  be  absent,  by  striking  the  mina  with  the  impossible 
conception  of  the  same  thing  in  two'  places,  are  probaoly  the 
sources  of  considerable  pleasure  to  them. 

To  these  causes  let  us  add  the  gay  colours,  and  fine  orna- 
ments, which  generally  go  along  with  pictures ;  and  we  shall 
have  the  chief  sources  of  the  pleasures  which  painting  affords  to 
young  persons,  and  to  those  who  have  not  yet  been  much  affected 
with  the  various  incidents  of  life,  and  their  representations,  or 
acquired  a  taste  and  skill  in  these  things. 

For,  after  this,  the  pleasures  arising  &om  pictures  are  quite 
of  another  kind,  being  derived  firam  uie  same  sources  as  those 
that  belong  to  the  scenes,  affections,  and  passions  represented, 
from  the  poetical  descriptions  of  these,  from  the  precise  justness 
of  the  imitation,  &om  ambition,  feahion,  the  extravagant  prices 
of  the  worits  of  certain  masters,  from  association  with  the  villas 
and  cabinets  of  the  noble,  the  rich,  and  the  curious,  &c.  &c. 

The  nature  of  the  caricatura,  burlesque,  nrotesque,  pic- 
turesque, &c  may  be  understood  from  what  is  delivered  in  otner 
parts  of  this  Section,  concerning  laughter,  wit,  humonr,  the 
marvellous,  absurd,  &c.  to  which  they  correspond. 

Painting  has  a  great  advantage  over  verbal  description,  in 
respect  of  the  vividness  and  number  of  ideas  to  be  at  once  excited 
in  the  fancy;  but  its  compass  is,  upon  the  whole,  much  nar- 
rower i  and  it  is  also  confined  to  one  point  of  time. 

The  representations  of  batties,  storms,  wild  beasts,  and  other 
objects  of  horror,  in  pictures,  please  us  peculiarly,  pu^y  from 
the  near  alliance  which  the  ideas  sn^^ested  bear  to  pain,  partly 
from  the  secret  consciousness  of  our  own  security,  and  partly 
because  they  awaken  and  agitate  the  mind  sufficiently  to  fa« 
strongly  affected  with  the  other  pleasures,  which  may  then  be 
offered  to  it. 
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Op  Poetry.  ' 


The  beauties  and  excellencies  of  good  poetry  are  deducible 
^m  three  sources.  First,  The  harmoDy,  regularity,  and  Tarie^ 
of  the  numbers  or  metre,  and  of  the  rhyme.  Secoodly,  The 
fitDCBs  and  strength  of  the  words  and  phrases.  Thirdly,  The 
subject  matter  of  the  poem,  and  tbe  inveDtion  and  judgment 
exerted  by  tbe  poet  in  regard  to  his  subject.  And  tbe  beauties' 
ariaing  from  each  of  these  are  much  transfened  upon  the  other 
tiro  by  association. 

That  tbe  versificalion  has  of  itself  a  considerable  influence, 
may  be  seen  by  putting  good  poetical  passages  into  the  order  of 
prote.  And  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  what  has  been  already 
obterred  of  uniformity  and  variety,  from  the  smoothness  and 
&cility  with  which  rerses  run  over  the  tongue,  from  the  frequent 
cuBcidence  of  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  that  of  the  verse,  at 
the  same  time  that  this  rule  is  violated  at  proper  intervals  in  all 
nrieties,  lest  the  ear  should  be  tired  with  too  much  sameness, 
&om  the  assistance  which  versification  affords  to  the  memory, 
from  some  fiiint  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  music,  and  its  fie- 
quent  associations  with  it,  ftc.  &c. 

The  beauties  of  tbe  diction  arise  chiefly  from  the  figures;  and 
therefore  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of 
their  beauties. 

Now  figurative  words  seem  to  strike  and  please  us  chiefly  from 
that  improprie^  which  appears  at  first  sight,  upon  their  appli- 
cation to  the  things  denoted  by  them,  and  from  the  consequent 
heightening  of  the  propriety  as  sooa  as  it  is  duly  perceived.  For 
when  figurative  words  have  recurred  so  often  as  to  excite  the 
■econdaiy  idea  instantaneously,  and  without  any  previous  harsh- 
nett  to  the  imagination,  they  lose  their  peculiar  beauty  and  force; 
ud  in  order  to  recover  this,  and  make  ourselves  sensible  of  it, 
ve  are  obliged  to  recall  the  literal  sense,  and  to  place  the  literal 
aod  figurative  senses  close  tt^ether,  that  so  we  may  first  be 
Kiuible  of  the  inconsistency,  and  then  be  more  affected  with  the 
UiU<Hi  and  coalescence. 

Besides  this,  figurative  expressions  illuminate  our  discourses 
■nd  writings  by  transferring  the  properties,  associations,  and 
eiaotionsj  belonging  to  one  thing  upon  another,  by  augmenting^ 
diminiahing,  &c  and  thus,  according  as  the  subject  is  ludicrous 
or  grave,  they  either  increase  our  nurth  and  laughter,  or  excite 
in  us  love,  tenderness,  compassion,  admiration,  inSgnation,  terror, 
devotion,  &c 

When  figures  are  too  distant,  or  too  obscure,  when  they  aug- 
ment or  diminish  too  much,  we  are  displeased ;  and  the  pnnciiKd 
lit  in  die  use  of  figures  is  to  heighten,  as  far  as  the  imagination 
will  permit,  the  greatest  beauty  lying  upon  the  confines  of  what 
Augusts  by  being  too  remote  or  bombosL  And  this  extreme 
limit  for  figurative  expressions  shews  evidently,  that  the  pleasure 
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arising  from  them  is  neart;^  Mei  to  pun ;   aod  their  bean^ 
owing  to  a  certain  kind  and  d^iee  of  inconsistency. 

However,  as  the  various  figures  used  in  speaking  and  writing 
have  great  influences  over  eacn  other,  alter,  aod  are  much  altmed, 
as  to  their  relative  eneigy,  hy  our  passions,  customs,  opiaions, 
constitutioDB,  educations,  &c  there  can  be  no  fixed  standard  for 
determining  what  ia  beauty  here,  or  what  is  the  degree  of  iL 
Every  person  may  find,  that  his  taste  in  these  things  reoeiTea 
considerable  changes  in  hia  progress  through  life ;  and  may,  by 
careful  observatian,  trace  up  these  changes  to  the  aaaociatioai 
that  have  caused  them.  And  yet,  since  mankind  have  a  general 
resemblance  to  each  other,  both  in  their  internal  make  and 
external  circumstances,  there  vrill  be  some  general  agreement* 
about  these  things  common  to  all  mankind.  The  ^reem^its 
will  also  become  perpetually  greater,  as  the  persons  under  con- 
sideration are  supposed  to  agree  more  in  tbeir  genius,  stndies, 
external  circumstances,  &c.  Hence  may  be  seen,  in  part,  the 
foundation  of  the  general  agreements  observable  in  critics,  cob- 
ceming  the  beauties  of  poetry,  as  well  as  that  of  their  particular 
disputes  and  difiereuces. 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  custom  of 
.  ntroducing  figures  in  a  copious  manner  into  poetry,  together 
vith  the  transpositions,  ellipses,  superfiulties,  and  high-fltrained 
ixpressions,  which  the  laws  of  the  versification  have  forced  the 
best  poets  upon  in  some  cases,  have  given  a  sanction  to  certain 
otherwise  unallowable  liberties  of  expression,  and  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  obscurity,  and  even  converted  them  into  beauties.  To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  a  momentary  obscurity  is  like  a 
discord  in  music  properly  introduced. 

The  pleasure  whidi  we  receive  from  the  matter  of  the  poem, 
and  the  invention  and  judgment  of  the  poet,  in  this  respect, 
arises  from  the  things  themselves  described  or  represented.  It 
is  necessaiT  therefore,  that  the  poet  should  choose  such  scenes  as 
are  beautiful,  terrible,  or  otherwise  strongly  affecting,  and  such 
characters  as  excite  love,  pity,  just  indignation.  Sec  or  rather, 
that  he  should  present  us  with  a  proper  mixture  of  all  these. 
For,  as  they  will  all  please  singly,  so  a  well-ordered  succeaaion 
of  them  will  much  enhance  these  separate  pleasures,  by  the  con- 
trasts, analogies,  and  coincidences,  which  this  may  be  made  to 
introduce.  In  all  these  things  the  chief  art  is  to  copy  oatuxe  so 
well,  and  to  be  so  exact  in  all  the  principal  circumstances  relating 
to  actions,  passions,  &c.  i.  e.  to  real  life,  that  the  reader  may  be 
insensibly  betrayed  into  a  half  belief  of  the  truth  and  reality  of 
the  scene. 

Verses  well  pronounced  aflfect  us  much  more,  than  when  they 
merely  pass  over  the  eye,  frxrai  the  imitation  of  the  affections  ana 
passions  refnresented,  by  the  human  voice;  and  still  much  more, 
when  acted  well,  and  heightened  l^  the  proper  CMtjoDcUwi  of 
realizmg  circumstances. 
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Since  poetry  makes  uae  of  words,  which  are  the  priDcipal 
channel  of  mutiul.communication  (or  our  thoughts  and  afiectioDs, 
and  hat  hy  this  means  an  unlimited  compaae  in  respect  of  time, 
place,  &C.  it  must,  upon  the  whole,  bare  great  advantages  over 
painting. 

As  the  pleasures  of  imagination  are  verj  prevalent,  and  mucU 
cultivated,  during  youth ;  so,  if  we  consider  mankind  as  one  great 
iodividaal,  adv&ucing  in  age  perpetually,  it  seems  natural  to 
expect,  that  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  the  taste  of  mankind  would  turn  much  upon-  the  pleasures 
of  this  class.  And  agreeably  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that 
muiic,  painting,  and  poetry,  were  much  admired  in  ancient  times; 
and  the  two  last  brought  to  great  perfection.  What  was  the  real 
perfection  of  the  ancient  Grecian  music,  also  how  far  the  modem 
teiy  artificial  compositions  ought  to  be  allowed  to  excel  them, 
must  be  left  to  those  who  are  judges  of  these  matters. 

The  beauties  of  oratory  are  very  nearly  allied  to  those  of 
poetiy,  arising  partly  from  an  harmonious  flow  and  cadence  of 
the  periods,  so  that  uniformity  and  variety  may  be  properly 
mixed,  partly  from  the  justness  and  nervousness  of  the  expressions, 
Bod  partly  &om  the  force  of  the  arguments  and  motives  brought 
ti^ether  by  the  invention  of  the  orator,  and  so  disposed  as  to 
convince  the  judgment,  excite  and  gain  the  affections.  In  both 
cases  it  is  very  necessary,  that  the  reader  or  hearer  should  con- 
ceive favourably  of  the  design  and  author,  in  a  moral  l^ht.- 
Poetry  has  the  advantage  of  oratory,  in  respect  of  the  sweetness 
of  the  numbers,  and  boldness  of  the  figures ;  but  oratory,  being 
a  real  thing,  and  one  which  has  great  influence  in  many  the  most 
important  transactions,  does,  by  this  reality,  affect  some  persons 
iDOTe  than  poetry;  I  mean  persons  that  are  mere  readers  or 
hearers;  for,  as  to  those  that  are  interested  in  the  debate,  to 
Mhom  it  is  a  reality,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  beauties  of  history  will  easily  be  understood  from  what  is 
wd  of  poetry  and  oratory. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  poetry,  and  all  fictitious  history, 
borrow  one  chief  part  of  their  influence  from  their  bebg  imita- 
tjoQi  of  real  history,  as  this  again  does  from  the  strong  affections 
and  pasdons  excited  by  the  events  of  life,  and  from  the  con- 
tagiousness of  our  tempers  and  dispositions. 

The  same  kind  of  contrasts  and  coincidences,  which,  in  low 
and  comic  things,  would  be  wit  or  humour,  become  the  brilliant 
passages  that  affect  and  strike  us  most  eminentiy  in  grave  poetry, 
ia  oratory,  and  history. 

The  Pleasures  arisino  from  the  Study  op  the  Sciences. 

The  study  of  the  sciences  has  a  great  connexion  with  the 
natural  and  artificial  beauties  already  considered,  and  receives 
great  lustre  from  them  in  consequence  thereof. 
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Bat  besides  this,  there  are  many  original  sources  of  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  the  sciences:  as.  First,  From  the  many  iostances 
of  uniformity  with  variety :  Secondly,  From  the  marrellous  and 
■eenungly  impossible  which  occur  in  all  parts  of  knowledge: 
Thirdly,  From  the  great  advantages  respecting  human  life,  which 
accrue  to  mankind  in  general  nom  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
also  from  the  honours,  riches,  &c.  which  are  the  rewards  conferred 
upon  particular  persons  that  are  eminent;  Lastly,  From  the 
numerous  connexions  of  truth  of  all  kinds  with  those  most 
amiable  and  important  doctrines,  which  religion,  natural  and 
revealed,  teaches  us.  And  when  these  pleasures,  in  the  several 
subordinate  kinds  and  degrees,  have  been  sufficiently  associated 
with  the  favourite  study,  they  render  it  at  last  pleasant  ia  itself, 
as  we  usually  term  it,  i.  e.  these  several  particular  pleasures 
coalesce  into  a  single  general  one,  in  which  the  compounding 
parts  cannot  be  discerned  separately  from  each  other,  and  which 
consequently  appears  to  have  no  relation  to  its  several  com- 
pounding parts;  unless  when  by  a  particular  attention  to,  and 
examination  of,  what  passes  in  our  minds,  we  lay  hold  of  the  last 
compounding  parts  before  their  entire  coalescence,  or  reason  upon 
the  causes  of  these  pleasures,  by  comparing  their  growth,  and 
the  changes  made  in  them,  with  the  concomitant  circumstances. 
Thus  if  it  be  observed  as  a  general  &ct,  that  persons  grow  fond 
of  particular  studies,  remarkably  after  having  received  some  great 
ftresent  advantage,  or  hope  of  a  future  one  irom  them,  we  may 
reasonably  presume,  that  the  pleasure  which  they  take  in  these 
studies,  is  in  part  derived  from  this  source,  even  though  it  cannot 
be  felt  to  arise  from  it  explicitly. 

Of  Invention. 

The  copiousness  and  quickness  of  the  invention  being  principal 
requisites  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  ami  sciences  with  success, 
I  will  say  something  concerning  invention  here,  my  subject  being 
now  sufficiently  opened  for  that  purpose. 
^  Invention  then  may  be  defined  the  art  of  producing  new  beaudes 
in  works  of  imaginadon,  and  new  truths  in  matters  of  science. 
And  it  seems  to  depend,  in  both  cases,  chiefly  upon  these  three 
things.  First,  A  strong  and  quick  memory :  Secondly,  An  ex- 
tensive knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  parucularly  in 
those  that  are  contiguous  to,  or  not  tar  distant  from,  that  under 
consideration :  and.  Thirdly,  The  habit  of  fbrmin?  and  pursuing 
analogies,  the  deviations  from  these  and  the  subordinate  analogies 
in  many  of  these  first  deviations,  Sec  &c. 

First,  A  strong  and  quick  memory  is  necessary,  that  so  the 
ideas  of  the  poet  or  philosopher  may  depend  upon,  and  be  readily 
sunested  by,  each  other. 

Secondly,  He  must  have  a  Urge  stock  of  ideas  for  the  pur- 
poses of  figures,  illustrations,  comparisons,  arguments,  motires. 
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criterioDs,  &c.  And  it  is  evident  tbat  the  ideas  taken  from  luch 
parti  of  knowledge,  as  are  pretty  nearly  allied  to  his  particulai 
ttudy,  will  be  of  most  use  to  him  in  it. 

Thirdly,  Analogy  will  lead  him  by  degrees,  in  works  of  fancy, 
from  the  beauties  of  celebrated  masters  to  others  less  and  less 
resembling  these,  till  at  last  he  arrives  at  such  as  bear  no  visible 
resemblance.  Deviations,  and  the  subordinate  analogies  con- 
tained within  them,  will  do  this  in  a  much  greater  degree ;  and 
all  analt^es  will  instruct  him  how  to  model  properly  su^  entirely  . 
new  thoughts  as  his  memory  and  acquaintance  with  things  have 
ni^^ted  to  him.  In  science  analogy  leada  on  perpetiully  to 
new  propoaitions;  and  being  itself  some  presumption  of  truth,  is 
a  guide  much  preferable  to  mere  imagination. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  trains  of  visible  ideas,  which 
accompany  our  thoughts,  are  the  principal  fund  for  invention, 
both  in  matters  of  &ncy  and  in  science. 

As  invention  requires  the  three  things  here  spoken  of.  so, 
conversely,  no  person  who  is  possessed  of  them,  and  who  applies 
Unuelf  to  any  particular  study  either  of  the  imaginative  or 
abstract  kind,  with  sufficient  assiduity,  can  fail  for  want  of  in- 
vention. And  the  nature  of  this  faculty  seems  as  reconcilable 
nith,  and  deducible  from,  the  power  of  asaociaUon,  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  mind  here  explained,  as  that  of  any  other. 


The  Bbaoty  or  the  Person. 

The  word  btautg  is  applied  to  the  person,  particularly  in  the 
female  sex,  in  an  eminent  manner;  and  the  desires  and  pleasures 
ariung  from  beau^,  in  this  sense,  may  be  considered  as  an  inter- 
mediate step  between  the  gross  sensual  ones,  and  those  of  pure 
esteem  and  benevolence;  for  they  are,  in  part,  deduced  from 
both  these  extremes;  they  moderate,  spiritualize,  and  improve 
the  first,  and,  in  the  virtuous,  are  ultimately  converted  into 
the  last 

But  thay  arise  also  from  many  other  sources  in  their  inter- 
mediate state,  particularly  from  associations  with  the  several 
beauties  of  nature  and  art  already  mentioned,  as  of  gay  colours, 
rural  scenes,  music,  painting,  and  poetry ;  bom  associations  with 
&ihion,  the  opinions  and  encomiums  <tf  others,  riches,  honours, 
bigh  birth,  &c.  from  vanity  and  ambition,  &c.  Besides  which, 
the  pleasure  of  gratifying  a  strong  desire,  and  the  pain  of  dis- 
appointment, are  to  be  considered  here,  as  being  evidently 
distinguishable  from  all  the  rest  in  some  cases. 

Ihat  part  of  beauty  which  arises  from  symmetry,  mar  perhaps 
be  said  to  consist  in  such  proportions  of  the  features  of  the  face, 
and  of  the  bead,  trunk,  and  limbs,  to  each  other,  as  are  inter- 
mediate in  respect  of  all  other  proportions,  >.  0.  such  proportions 
u  would  result  from  an  estimation  by  an  average :  one  may  say 
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at  least,  that  these  proportions  would  not  differ  much  from  perfect 
symmetry. 

The  desires  excited  by  the  beauty  of  the  penoa  increase  for 
some  time,  especially  if  the  sensible  ones  are  not  gratified,  and 
there  be  aJso  a  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  in  the  relation  to  the 
attainment  of  the  affections  of  the  beloved  person.  Bat  they 
sometimes  decrease,  like  other  desires,  lirom  mere  want  of  novelty, 
af^r  the  affections  are  gained ;  and  most  always  do  so  after  grab* 
fication.  Nevertheless,  if  there  be  the  proper  foundation  for 
esteem  and  religious  affection  in  each  party,  mutual  love,  with 
the  pleasures  arising  from  it,  may  increase  upon  the  whole,  the 
real  circumstances  of  life  a^rdiog  more  than  sufiidenC  oppor- 
tunity for  gaining  in  one  respect  what  is  lost  in  another. 

The  beauty  of  the  air,  gesture,  motions,  and  dress,  has  a  great  i 
connexion  with  the  beauty  of  the  person,  or  rather  makes  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  contributing  much  to  the  sum  total ;  and 
when  considered  separately,  receiving  much  from  the  other  part 
of  the  beauties  of  the  person.     The  separate  beauty  of  tnase 
things  arises  from  some  imitation  of  a  natural  or  arti6cial  beauty 
already  established,  from  fashion,  high  birth,  riches,  &c.  or  from 
their  being  expressive  of  some  agreeable  or  amiable  quality  of 
mind.     The  redprocal  influences  of  our  ideas  upon  each  other,  ! 
and  the  endless  variety  of  their  combinations,  ore  eminently  con-  ; 
spicuous  in  this  article;  the  strength  of  desire  here  rendering  ; 
ue  associations,  with  the  several  steps  previous  to  the  perfect 
coalescence  of  the  ideas  associated,  more  visible  than  most  other 
cases. 

Wit  AMD  HCHOUR. 

I  come  now  to  examine  the  pleasures  of  mirth,  wit,  and 
humour. 

But,   firpt,   it  will  be   necessary  to  con^der   the   causes  of  . 
laughter,  and  particularly  the  mental  ones.  | 

Now  it  may  he  observed,  that  young  children  do  not  laugh  ' 
aloud  for  some  months.  The  first  occasion  of  doing  this  seems 
to  be  a  surprise,  which  brings  on  a  momentary  fear  first,  and 
then  a  momentary  joy  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  that  fear, 
agreeably  to  what  may  be  observed  of  the  pleasures  that  follow 
the  removal  of  pain.  This  may  appear  pTobable.  inasmuch  as 
laughter  is  a  nascent  cry,  stopped  of  a  sudden ;  also  because  if 
the  same  surprise,  which  makes  young  children  laugh,  be  a  veiy 
little  increased,  they  will  cry.  It  is  usual,  by  way  of  divertii^ 
young  children,  and  exciting  them  to  laughter,  to  repeat  the 
surprise,  as  by  clapping  the  hands  frequently,  reiterating  a  sudden 
motion,  &c 

This  is  the  original  of  laughter  in  children,  in  general ;  but 
the  prepress  in  each  particular  is  much  accelerated,  and  the 
occasions  multiplied,  by  imitation.     They  learn  to  laugh,  as  they   ! 
learn  to  talk  and  walk;  and  are  most  apt  to  laugh  profusely. 
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when  they  see  othen  laugh;  the  commoa  cause  contributing 
also  in  a  great  degree  to  produce  this  effect  The  same  thing  ia 
evident  even  in  adult* ;  and  shews  us  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
sjmpathetic  affections. 

To  these  things  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  alternate  motions 
of  the  chest  follow  the  same  d^reea  of  mental  emotion  with  more 
and  more  &cility  perpetually,  so  that  at  last  cfaihlreu  (who  are 
likewise  more  exquisitively  sensible  and  irritable  than  adults) 
lu^h  upon  every  trifling  occasion. 

By  dwrees  they  learn  the  power  of  suspending  the  actions 
both  of  laughing  and  crying,  and  associate  this  power  with  a 
variety  of  ideas,  such  as  those  of  decency,  respect,  fear,  and 
shame :  the  incidents  and  objects,  which  before  occasioned  emo- 
^tion  suffident  to  produce  laughter,  now  occasion  little  or  none, 
from  the  transmutation  of  their  associations :  their  new  associated 
pleasures  and  pains  are  of  a  more  sedate  kind,  and  do  not  affect 
them  BO  much  by  surprise ;  and,  which  is  a  principal  cause  in 
respect  of  individuals,  their  equals  laugh  lest,  and,  by  forming 
them  to  the  same  model  with  themselves,  make  the  disposition 
to  laughter  decrease  still  faster.  For  whatever  can  be  shewn  to 
take  place  at  all  in  human  nature,  must  take  place  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  according  to  the  original  causes,  from  our 
great  disposition  to  imitate  one  another,  which  has  been  already 
explained. 

It  confirms  this  account  of  laughter  that  it  follows  tickling,  as 
noted  above,  «.  «.  a  momentary  pain  and  apprehension  of  pain, 
with  an  immediately  succeeding  removal  of  these,  and  their  alter- 
nate recurrency ;  aIso  that  the  softer  sex,  and  all  nervous  persons, 
are  much  disposed  both  to  laugh  and  cry  profusely,  and  to  pass 
quickly  from  one  state  to  the  other.  And  it  may  deserve  to  be 
inquired,  how  far  the  profuse,  continued  laughter  and  mirth  on 
one  hand,  sorrow,  hanging  the  lip,  and  crying,  on  the  other, 
which  occur  in  madness,  agree  with  it. 

As  children  learn  the  use  of  language,  they  leem  to  laugh  at 
sentencea  or  stories,  by  which  sudden  alarming  emotions  and 
expectations  are  raised  in  them,  and  again  dissipated  instan- 
taneoQsly.  And  as  they  learnt  before  by  degrees  to  laugh  at 
sudden  unexpected  noises,  or  motions,  where  there  was  no  fear, 
or  no  distinguishable  one,  so  it  is,  after  some  time,  in  respect  of 
words.  Chddren,  and  young  persons,  are  diverted  by  every  little 
jingle,  pun,  contrast,  or  coincidence,  which  is  level  to  their 
capacities,  even  though  the  harshness  and  inconsistency,  with 
which  it  first  strikes  the  fancy,  be  so  minute  as  scarce  to  be 
perceived.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  that  laughter  which  is 
excited  by  wit,  humour,  buffoonery,  &c 

But  this  species  of  laughter  abates  also  by  degrees,  as  the 
odier  before  considered  did,  and,  in  general, for  the  same  causes; 
•o  that  adults,  and  especially  those  that  are  judges  of  politeness 
and  propriety,  laugh  only  at  such  strokes  of  wit  and  humour,  as 
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surprise  by  some  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  contrast  or 
coiocideDce ;  and  have  at  the  same  time  a  due  connezioa  with 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  their  several  associatiDDS  of  fitnen, 
decency,  inconsistency,  absurdity,  honour,  shame,  virtue,  and 
vice;  so  as  neither  to  be  too  glaring  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too 
faint  on  the  other.  In  the  first  case,  the  representation  raises 
dislike  and  abhorrence;  in  the  last,  it  becomes  insipid. 

From  hence  may  be  seen,  that  in  different  persons  the  ooc»- 
sions  of  laughter  must  be  as  different  as  their  Dpinions  and 
dispositions ;  that  low  similitudes,  allusions,  contrasts,  and  coinci- 
dences, applied  to  grave  and  serious  subjects,  must  occasion  the 
most  profuse  laughter  in  persons  of  light  minds;  and,  conversely, 
increase  this  levity  of  mind,  and  weaken  the  regard  due  to  things 
sacred;  that  the  vices  of  gluttony,  lewdness,  vain-glory,  self- 
conceit,  and  covetousness,  with  the  concomitant  pleasures  and 
pains,  hopes,  fears,  dangers,  &c  when  represented  by  indirect 
circumstances,  and  the  representation  heightened  by  contrasts 
and  coincidences,  must  be  the  most  frequent  subject  of  mirth, 
wit,  and  humour,  in  this  mixed  degenerate  state,  where  they  are 
censured  upon  the  whole;  and  yet  not  looked  upon  with  a  due 
degree  of  severity,  distance,  and  abhorrence;  that  company, 
feasting,  and  wine,  by  putting  the  body  into  a  pleasurable  state, 
must  dispose  to  laughter  upon  small  occasions;  and  that  persons 
who  give  themselves  much  to  mirth,  wit,  and  humour,  most 
thereby  greatly  disqualify  their  understandings  for  the  search 
after  truth;  inasmucn  as  by  the  perpetual  hunting  after  apparent 
and  partial  agreements  and  disagreements,  as  in  words,  and 
indirect  accidental  circumstances,  whilst  the  true  natures  of  the 
things  themselves  afford  real  agreements  and  disagreemeats, 
that  are  very  different,  or  quite  opposite,  a  man  roust  by  degrees 
pervert  all  his  notions  of  things  themselves,  and  become  unable 
to  see  them  as  they  really  are,  and  as  they  appear  to  considerate 
sober-minded  inquirers.  He  must  lose  all  bis  associations  of  the 
visible  ideas  of  things,  their  names,  symbols,  &c.  with  their  useful 
practical  relations  and  properties;  and  get,  in  their  stead,  acci- 
dental, indirect,  and  unnatural  conjunctions  of  circumstances, 
that  are  really  foreign  to  each  other,  or  oppositions  of  those  that 
are  united ;  and  after  some  time,  habit  and  custom  will  fix  these 
upon  him. 

The  most  natural  occasions  of  mirth  and  laughter  in  adults 
seem  to  be  the  little  mistakes  and  Sillies  of  children,  and  the 
smaller  inconsistencies  and  improprieties  which  happen  in  ooD- 
versatioQ,  and  the  daily  occurrences  of  life ;  inasmuch  as  these 
pleasures  are,  in  great  measure,  occasioned,  or  at  least  supported, 
by  the  general  pleasurable  state,  which  our  love  and  affection  to 
our  friends  in  general,  and  to  children  in  particular,  put  the 
body  and  mind  into.  For  this  kind  of  mirth  is  always  chedced 
where  we  have  a  dblike;  also  where  the  mbtake  or  inconsistency 
rises  beyond  a  certain  limit;  for  then  it  produces  concern,  con- 
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fusion,  and  uneasiness.  And  it  is  useful  not  onlj  in  respect  of 
the  good  eSects  which  it  has  apoa  the  body,  and  the  [wesent 
amusement  and  relaxation  that  it  affords  to  the  mind ;  but  also 
because  it  puts  us  upon  rectifying  what  is  so  amiss,  or  any  other 
similar  error,  in  one  another,  or  in  children ;  and  has  a  tendency 
to  remove  many  prejudices  from  custom  and  education.  Thus 
we  often  laugh  at  children,  rustics,  and  foreigners,  when  yet 
they  act  right,  according  to  the  truly  natural,  simple,  and  uncoi> 
mpted  dictates  of  reason  and  propriety,  and  are  guilty  of  no 
other  inconsistency  than  what  arises  ftom  the  usurpations  of 
custom  orer  nature ;  and  we  often  take  notice  of  this,  and  correct 
ourselves,  in  consequence  of  being  diverted  by  it. 

Inconsistekcy,  Deformity,  and  Absurdity. 

Having  now  considered,  in  a  short  and  general  way,  all  the 
[tleasutea  that  seem  properly  to  belong  to  the  head  of^  imagina- 
tion, I  will  say  something  concerning  the  pains  of  this  class,  via. 
those  which  arise  from  the  view  of  gross  inconsistency,  absurdity, 
and  deformity.     Here  we  may  observe, 

First,  That  these  pains  are  the  root  and  source  of  many  of  the 
fore-mentioned  pleasures,  particularly  those  arising  from  figure 
tive  expressions,  and  of  wit  and  humour,  as  has  been  shewn  in 
treating  of  these  things. 

Secondly,  That  the  disgust  and  uneasiness  here  considered 
never  rise  to  any  very  great  height,  unless  some  of  the  pains  of 
sympathy,  or  of  the  moral  sense,  mix  themselves  with  them. 
Froin  whence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  mere  pleamret  of 
imagination  and  beauty  are  also  of  a  kind  much  inferior  to  those 
of  sympathy,  and  the  moral  sense. 

The  perplexity,  confusion,  and  uneasiness,  which  we  labour 
under  in  abstruse  inquiries,  philosophical,  moral,  and  religious, 
oi^ht,  perhaps,  to  be  referred  to  this  head.  Also  the  secondary 
perplexity  which  arises  from  our  being  subject  to  this  perplexity, 
confusion,  and  uneasiness.  Honever,  all  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  as  any  other  evil,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  attended  either 
with  greater  or  less  difficulties.  No  perplexity  can  ^ye  us 
more  than  a  limited  d^preeof  pain;  and  all  our  perplexities  have 
probably  both  the  same  general  good  e^cts  as  our  other  pains; 
and  also,  like  each  of  these,  some  good  effects  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. 

We  may  now  observe  aptm  the  whole,  that  according  to  the 
for^^ing  history  of  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  there  must  be 
great  dimrences  in  the  tastes  and  judgmenU  of  different  persons ; 
and  that  no  age,  nation,  class  of  men,  &c.  ought  to  be  made  the 
test  of  what  is  most  excellent  in  artificial  beauty ;  nor,  conse- 
quently, of  what  is  absurd.  The  only  things  that  can  be  set  up 
as  natural  criterions  here,  seem  to  be  uniformity  with  varieQr, 
usefulness  in  general,  and  the  partjcolar  subserviency  of  this  or 
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that  artifidfil  beauty  to  improrfl  the  mind,  so  as  to  make  it  sait 
best  with  our  present  circumstances,  and  future  expectations. 
Hon  all  these  criterions  consist  with  each  other,  and  unite  in  tbe 
single  criterion  of  religion,  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  oar  neigh- 
bour, understood  in  Uie  comprehensive  sense  of  these  words,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  hereafter. 


THE  PLEASUKES   AND  PAINS  OF   AMBITION. 

Prof.  XCV. — To  examine  how  far  the  PUamret  and  Paiiu  q/" 
Ambition  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theon/. 

The  opinions  of  others  concerning  us,  when  expressed  1^ 
corresponding  words  or  actions,  are  principal  sources  of  faappi- 
nesa  or  misery.  Tbe  pleasures  of  this  kind  are  usually  refennd 
to  the  head  of  honour ;  the  pains  to  that  of  shame ;  but  as  it  is 
most  convenient  to  have  a  single  word,  to  which  to  refer  both 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  this  class,  I  have  made  choice  of 
ambition  for  that  purpose.  It  will  therefore  be  our  business, 
under  this  proposition,  to  inquire  by  what  association  it  b 
brought  about,  that  men  are  solicitons  to  have  certain  particulars 
concerning  themselves  made  known  to  the  circle  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance,  or  to  the  world  in  general ;  and  certain  others 
concealed  from  them;  and  also,  why  all  marks  and  evidsnoes, 
that  these  two  several  kinds  of  partjcolars  ore  made  known,  so  as 
to  b^et  approbation,  esteem,  praise,  high  opinion,  &c.  or  dis- 
like, censure,  contempt,  &c.  occasion  such  exquisite  pleasures 
and  pains,  as  those  of  honour  and  shame,  >.  s.  of  ambition. 

The  particulars  which  we  desire  to  have  made  known  to,  or 
concealed  &om,  others,  in  order  to  obtain  praise,  or  avoid  dis- 
praise, may  be  classed  under  the  four  following  heads. 

First,  External  advantages  or  disadvantages. 

Secondly,  Bodily  perfections  and  imperfections. 

Thirdly,  Intellectual  accomplishments  or  defects. 

Fourthly,  Moral  ones,  i.  e.  virtue  or  vice. 

I  vrill  now  endeavour  to  ^w  what  pleasures  and  pains,  bodBy 
and  intellectual,  are  associated  with  the  opinions  which  othen 
form  of  us  in  these  four  respects ;  t.  e,  either  with  the  several 
methods  by  which  they  receive  their  inf<HiDation ;  or  with  those 
by  which  they  signify  their  having  received  it,  and  their  coo- 
sequent  approbation  or  disapprobation,  respect  or  contempt. 
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External  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  extemRl  advantagea  or 
dittdrantages. — The  principal  of  these  ue  fine  clothes,  riches, 
tides,  and  high  birth ;  with  theit  opposites,  rags,  poverty,  obscu- 
ritr,  and  low  birth. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  these  external  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages become  such  by  being  made  known  to  others:  that 
the  first  gain  men  certain  privileges  and  pleasures ;  and  the  last 
■ubject  them  to  inconveniences  and  evils  only,  or  chiefly,  when 
they  are  discovered  to  the  world.  It  follows  therefore  that 
every  discovery  of  this  kind  to  others,  also  every  mark  and 
Bssodate  of  such  discovery,  will,  by  association,  raise  np  the 
miniatores  of  the  privileges  and  pleasures,  inconveniences  and 
evils,  respectively ;  and  thus  afford,  in  each  instance,  a  peculiar 
eoinponnd  pleasure  or  pain,  which,  by  the  use  of  language,  has 
the  word  honour  or  thame  respectively  annexed  to  it. 

This  is  the  gross  account  of  the  generation  of  these  pleasures 
and  pains ;  but  the  subordinate  particulars  contain  many  things 
worthy  of  observation. 

Thus  fine  clothes  [Jease  both  children  and  adults,  by  their 
natural  or  artificial  beauty;  they  enbance  the  beauty  of  the 
P«non ;  they  excite  the  compliments  and  caresses  of  the  attend- 
ants in  a  peculiarly  vivid  manner;  they  are  the  common  asso- 
ciates of  riches,  titles,  and  high  birth ;  they  have  vast  encomiums 
hettowed  upon  them ;  and  are  sometimes  the  reward  of  mental 
accomplishments  and  virtue,  R^s,  on  the  contrary,  are  often 
attended  with  the  most  loathsome  and  offensive  ideas,  with 
Wily  infirmity,  poverty,  contempt,  and  vice.  It  is  easy  there- 
^  to  see,  that  in  our  prt^ees  through  life,  a  compound  asso- 
ciated desire  of  fine  clothes,  and  abhorrence  of  rags,  will  spring 
up  so  early  as  to  be  deemed  a  natural  one.  And  if  a  person 
puses  of  a  sudden  from  rags  to  fine  clothes,  or  vUie  vend,  the 
pleasure  or  pain  will  be  enbancedaccordiugly,  by  tbejuxta-posilion 
of  the  opposites. 

Now  tbeee  pleasures  and  pains  which  thus  attend  a  person's 
^^g  actually  dressed  in  fine  clothes,  or  in  rags,  will,  by  farther 
associations,  be  transferred  upon  all  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances, the  possession  of  fine  clothes,  the  hopes  of  them,  or  the 
l^ar  of  rags ;  and  particularly  upon  all  narrations  and  symbok, 
whereby  others  are  first  informed  of  the  person's  dress,  or 
t^iKover  their  prior  knowledge  of  it;  so  that  the  person  shall 
lisve  his  vanity  gratified,  or  bis  shame  excited,  by  all  such  nar- 
rations, and  by  all  the  concomitant  circumstances  and  symbols. 

lUches,  titles,  and  high  birth,  are  attended  with  associates  of 
the  satne  kind  as  fine  clothes;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  it  requires  a  farther  progress  in  life  to  be  sufficiently  affected 
^th  the  compound  pleasure  resulting  from  the  associates  of 
^t^,  and  consequently  for  acquiring  a  taste  for  those  pleasure* 
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of  honour,  whicb  riches,  titles,  and  high  birth  afford.  Agreeably 
to  which  it  ma;  be  observed,  that  the  first  instance  of  pride  and 
vanity  in  children  is  that  which  arises  from  fine  clothes. 

In  the  progress  through  life,  especially  in  the  virtaont,  it 
often  happens  that  opposite  associations  are  generated,  i.  e.  andi 
as  break  the  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  happinets  and  fine 
clothes,  riches,  titles,  high  birth;  also  between  misery  and  r^s, 
poverty,  obscurity,  and  low  birth ;  nay  there  are  some  instances 
in  which  these  last  are  connected  with  some  kinds  and  degreea  of 
happiness.  Now  in  all  these  cases  the  pride  and  vanity,  or 
shame,  by  which  we  hope  or  fear  to  have  onr  circumstances,  in 
these  respects,  known  to  the  world,  lessen,  cease  endrely,  at 
even  turn  about  to  the  opposite  quarter  accordingly;  ao  that 
when  a  person  has  lost  his  desire  of  being  rich,  or  high  bom,  he 
also  loses  his  desire  of  being  thought  so;  and  when  he  gains  an 
opposite  desire  of  becoming  poor,  on  a  religious  account,  fi>r 
instance,  or  a  complacence  in  being  low  bom,  on  account  of  bis 
present  high  station,  &c.  he  desires  also  to  have  this  known  to 
the  world.  And  yet  there  may,  in  most  cases,  be  perceived 
some  distance  in  time  between  the  desire  of  being,  and  the 
subsequent  associated  desire  of  being  thought,  viz.  such  a  dis- 
tance of  time  as  may  suffice  for  the  associations  to  produce  their 
efiect  in. 

Riches  are  attended  with  many  conveniences,  whether  a 
person  be  known  to  possess  them,  or  no;  and  there  are  incon- 
veniences, as  well  as  conveniences,  attending  the  reputation  of 
being  rich ;  hut  titles  and  high  birth  are  then  only  productive  t^ 
pririleges  and  pleasures  when  made  known  to  the  world ;  whence 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  pride  and  vanity  may  shew  tbeniselves 
much  more  commonly  in  respect  of  titles  and  high  birth,  than  in 
respect  of  riches,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  fact 

The  sham  efacedn  ess  of  rustics,  poor  persons,  and  inferiors  in 
general,  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors,  with  the  great  con- 
fusion and  uneasiness  that  often  attend  it,  arises  firom  the  sources 
of  honour  and  shame  here  laid  open,  and  particularly  from  the 
strong  contrast  between  their  own  circumstances  and  those  of 
their  superiors. 

Bodily  Per?ections  ahd  Ihferfections. 

The  chief  bodily  circumstsnces,  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
pleasures  of  honour,  or  of  the  pains  of  shame,  are  beauty, 
strength,  and  health,  on  the  one  hand;  and  their  opposiles, 
deformity,  imbecility,  unfitting  a  person  for  the  functiotM  of  life, 
and  disease,  on  the  other.  I  will  make  some  short  remarks 
upon  each. 

Beauty  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  one  of  the  moat 
violent  of  our  desires ;  aSbrds  a  great  pleasure,  even  where  this 
desire  is  not  felt  explicitly ;  has  the  highest  encomiums  bestowed 
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upoo  it  in  books,  especially  in  such  as  are  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  young  persons,  and  the  highest  compliments  paid  to  it  in 
discouTse;  and  is  often  the  occasion  of  success  in  lue;  all  which 
holds  more  particularly  in  respect  of  women,  than  of  men.  No 
wonder  therefore,  that  both  sexes,  hut  especially  women,  should 
desire  both  to  be  and  bf  thought  beautiful,  and  be  pleased  with 
all  the  associated  circumstances  of  these  things;  and  that  the 
iear  of  hHmg  or  being  thtwght  deforme^  should  be  a  thing  to 
which  the  imagination  has  the  greatest  reluctance.  And  the 
repatation  of  beauty,  with  the  scandal  of  deformity,  influences  so 
much  the  more,  as  beauty  and  deformity  are  not  attended  with 
their  respective  pleasing  or  displeasing  associates,  except  when 
they  are  made  apparent  to,  and  taken  notice  of  by,  the  world. 
So  that  here  the  original  desire  b  rather  to  be  thought  beautiful 
than  to  be  so;  and  this  last  is  chiefly  a  consequential  one 
arinng  in  our  minds  from  the  close  connexion  of  Aetnjr  with 
Mn^  thought. 

Id  strength  it  is  otherwise.  This  is  the  source  of  many  con- 
veoiences,  and  imbecility,  its  opposite,  of  many  inconveniences, 
whether  they  be  taken  notice  of  or  no ;  as  well  as  of  some 
which  depend  on  their  being  thus  taken  notice  ot,  It  is  reason- 
able therefore  here  to  suppose,  that  our  first  and  greatest  desire 
shoald  be  after  the  thing  itself,  and  so  it  is  in  facL  However, 
ance  several  advantages  arise  from  shewing  our  strength ',  nnce 
also  the  ostentation  of  happiness  of  any  kind  belonging  to  our- 
selves, or  the  botice  which  others  take  of  it,  bring  in  the  pleasing 
idea  with  great  vigour ;  it  is  evident  that  there  muit  t^  eager 
desires  of  being  thought  strong,  agile,  &c.  as  well  as  of  being  so. 
And,  by  parity  of  reason,  men  will  be  much  ashamed  of  being 
thovght  weak  and  feeble,  as  well  as  afraid  of  being  so.  And  as 
women  glory  chiefly  in  beauty,  so  men  do  in  strength ;  this 
beii^  chiefly  a  source  of  advantages  and  pleasures  ^to  men,  as 
that  is  to  women.  Nay,  one  may  even  observe,  that  any  great 
degree  of  beauty  in  men,  or  streugUi  in  women,  by  being  opposite 
to  that  perfection  which  is  peculiar  to  each  sex,  is  thought  rather 
undesirable  than  desirable. 

Health  and  sickness  have  many  connexions  with  beauty  and 
strength,  deformity  and  imbecility,  respecUvely;  and  therefore 
may  easily  be  conceived  to  become  respectively  die  sources  of  the 
pleasures  of  honour  or  of  the  pains  of  shame,  agreeable  to  the 
lact.  But,  in  diseases,  so  many  greater  pains  and  evils,  fears, 
anxieties,  &c.  with  some  pleasures,  such  as  those  of  friendship, 
occur  likewise,  that  there  u,  in  most  cases,  little  room  for  shame 
to  exert  itself:  however,  if  the  disease  be  the  consequence  either 
of  a  virtuous,  or  a  vicious,  course  of  action,  the  honour  or  shame, 
belonging  to  virtue  or  vice  respectively,  will  be  transferred  upon  iL 
There  is  a  high  d^ree  of  shame,  which  attends  the  natural 
evacuations,  particularly  those  of  the  fseces  and  urine,  which  is 
in  part  deduced  &om  the  oflensiveDesa  of  the  excrements  of  the 
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body,  and  is  neatly  related  to  tlie  shame  attendiBg  bodily  infirmi- 
tiea  and  djaeasea.  But  this  abame,  aa  it  rapects  the  &oes  and 
urine,  has  also  a  particular  connexion  with  that  vhich  relates  to 
the  pudenda,  arising  (rem  the  vicinity  of  the  organs ;  and  that 
they  give  and  receive  mutually.  They  are  also  both  of  then 
much  increased  by  educaUon,  custom,  and  the  precepts  md 
epithets  of  parents  and  governors.  The  original  aourees  of  the 
shame  relating  to  the  pi^enda  are  probably  the  privacy  requistie 
(which  is  both  cause  and  effect),  the  greatness  of  the  pleasure, 
and  the  sense  of  guilt  which  often  attends ;  and  tiiere  may  ba 
periii^M  aomethitig  of  instJBct,  which  operates  here  quite  inde- 
pendently of  association. 

iNTELbECTUAL  ACCOHFLISHMBNTS  AMD  DEFECTS. 

Tbe  intellectual  aecompUafaments  and  defects  which  oceaaion 
honour  and  shame,  are  sagacity,  memory,  invention,  wit,  leamii^; 
and  their  opposite*,  folly,  dullness,  and  ignorance.  Here  we 
may  deduce  a  considerable  part  Irom  the  many  advantages  arising 
from  the  accompliahmsita,  disadvantages  from  the  d^ects,  in  the 
same  manner  as  has  been  done  already  in  the  two  foregoing 
articles.  But  a  great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest,  is  deduced  from 
the  high-strained  encomiums,  a^tlauses,  and  fiatteries,  paid  to 
parts  of  learning,  and  the  outrageous  ridicule  and  contempt  i 
thrown  upon  folly  and  ignorance,  in  all  the  discoorsea  and 
wvitings  of  men  of  genius  and  learning;  these  persons  beinc 
extremely  partial  to  their  own  excellencies,  and  csiT3ring  ^e  world 
with  them  by  the  force  of  their  parts  and  eloquence.  It  is  also  . 
to  be  observed,  that  in  the  edueatioo  of  young  persona,  and  ' 
especially  of  boys  and  young  men,  great  rewards  are  coatemA  in 
consequence  of  intellectual  attainments  and  parts;  and  great 
punishments  fc4low  n^ligeoce  and  ignorance;  which  rewards 
and  punishments,  being  respectively  associated  with  the  words  > 
expressing  praise  and  cmsure,  and  with  all  their  other  circum- 
stances, transfer  upon  praise  and  cenaure  compouod  vivid  minia- 
tures, pleasant  and  painful. 

In  like  manner  all  the  kinds  of  honour  and  shame,  by  being   I 
expressed  in  words  and  symbols,  that  are  nearly  related  to  each   | 
other,  enhance  each  other :  thos,  for  instance,  the  caresses  ^ven 
to  a  child  when  he  is  dreesed  in  fine  clothes  prepare  him  to  be 
much  more  affected  with  the  caresses  and  encomiums  bestowed   , 
upon  him  when  he  has  been  diligent  in  ntting  his  lesson.     And    I 
mdeed  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  words  and  phrases  of  ' 
the  parents,  govemora,  superiors,  and  attendants,  have  so  great 
an  influence  over  children,  when  they  first  come  to  the  use  of 
language,  as  instantly  to  generate  an  implicit  beUef,  a  strong 
desire,  or  a  high  degree  of  pleasure.     They  have  no  suspitaons, 
jealousies,  memories,  or  expectatiims  of  being  deceived  m  As- 
appointed  ;  and  tbeiefbre  a  set  of  words  ezpreiaing  pleasures  of 
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anj  kind,  wliioli  the;  have  experiencMl,  put  together  in  almost 
my  Butmiflr,  vill  raiw  up  in  ^em  a  pleuunble  state,  and 
opposite  words  a  painful  one.  Whenee  it  is  easy  to  aee,  that 
the  fine  language  expresBiog  praiie,  and  the  harsh  one  expressing 
dispraise,  must  instantly,  &om  the  Biere  associationB  heaped  upon 
the  separate  words,  put  them  into  a  state  of  hope  and  joy,  tear 
and  sonrow,  respectively.  And  when  the  foundation  is  thus  laid, 
ptsise  and  dispnise  will  keep  their  influence  from  the  advantages 
and  diaadvantagee  attendii^  them,  though  the  separate  wcms 
should  lose  their  particular  influences,  as  they  manifeatly  do  la 
oar  progress  throuc^  life. 

The  honour  and  stuune  arising  from  intellectual  aecomplah- 
ments  do  often,  in  leamsd  men,  after  some  time,  destroy,  in 
great  measure,  their  sensibility,  in  respect  of  eveiT  other  kind  of 
honour  and  shame;  which  seems  chiefly  to  arise  from  their  con- 
versing much  with  books  and  learned  men,  so  as  to  have  a  great 
part  of  the  plessures,  which  they  receive  Snm  this  their  conver- 
sation, closely  connected  with  the  encomiums  upon  parts  and 
learning ;  also  to  have  all  terms  of  honour  applied  to  them,  and 
the  keenest  reproach,  and  most  insolent  contempt,  cast  upon  the 
contrary  defects.  And,  as  the  pleasures  which  raillny,  ridieole, 
and  satire,  afibrd  to  the  bystanders,  are  very  considerable,  so 
the  person  who  is  the  object  of  them,  and  who  b^ins  to  be  in 
pain  upon  the  flrst  slight  marks  of  contempt,  has  this  pain  much 
enhanoed  by  the  contrast,  the  exquisiteneas  of  his  uneasiness  and 
confoaon  rising  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  mirth,  and  insolent 
ku^ter,  in  the  bystanders :  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  ex- 
tremely few  persons  have  courage  to  stand  the  force  of  ridicule ; 
but  rather  subject  themselves  to  considerable  bodily  pains,  to 
losses,  and  to  the  anxiety  of  a  guilty  mind,  than  appear  foolish, 
afaaord,  singular,  or  contemptible  to  the  world,  or  even  to  persons 
of  whose  judgment  and  abilities  they  have  a  low  c^iinion. 

All  this  is,  in  general,  more  applicable  to  men  toao  to  womeo, 
just  as  the  honour  and  shame  Imonging  to  beau^  and  defcrmity 
is  more  applicable  to  women  than  men ;  both  wuch  -observations 
are  easily  deducible  from  the  difiereut  talents  and  utuattons  in 
life  of  the  two  sexes. 

ViRTOE  AHD  Vice. 

We  come,  in  the  last  ^aee,  to  consider  moral  aocomplishmenta 
and  defects,  or  virtue  and  vice.  Now  it  is  very  evident,  that  the 
many  advantages,  public  and  private,  which  arise  from  the  first, 
will  engage  the  world  to  bestow  uptm  it  much  honour  and  ap* 
plause,  in  the  same  meaner  as  the  evil  consequences  of  vice  must 
make  it  the  object  of  censure  and  reproach.  Since  therefore  the 
child  is  afiected  with  the  words  expressing  honour  and  censure, 
both  ftnm  the  separate  influences  of  these  words,  and  from  the 
application  of  phrases  of  this  kind  to  other  subjects  of  praise  and 
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dispraise,  he  must  be  affected  hy  the  commendations  bestowed 
upon  him  when  he  has  done  well,  and  by  the  censures  past  on 
him  when  he  has  done  ill. 

These  commendations  and  censures  are  also  attended  with  great 
immediate  rewards  and  punishments,  likewise  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  relating  to  another  world ;  and  when  the  moral  sense  is 
sufficiently  generated,  with  great  secret  indeterminate  pleasure  or 
pain  of  this  kind ;  and  these  associations  add  a  particular  force  to 
the  honour  and  shame  belonging  respectively  to  virtue  and  vice. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  some  considerable  progress 
in  life  ia  ordinarily  required  before  men  come  to  be  deeply  and 
lastingly  affected  by  these  things;  also  that  this  kind  of  oonour 
and  shame  may,  at  last,  from  the  superior  force  of  the  associated 
pleasures  and  pains,  ahsorb,  as  it  were,  all  the  other  kinds.  A 
religious  man  becomes  at  last  insensible,  in  great  meastue,  to 
every  encomium  and  reproach,  excepting  such  as  he  apprehends 
will  rest  upon  him  at  the  last  day,  from  Him  whose  jadgment 
cannot  err. 

This  is  the  general  acconat  of  the  honour  and  shame  paid  to 
virtue  and  vice  respectively.  I  will  now  make  a  few  short  stric- 
tures upon  some  of  the  principal  virtues  and  vices. 

First,  then,  pie^  is  not  in  general,  and  amongst  the  balk  of 
mankind,  had  in  great  hooour.  This  proceeds  from  several 
causes ;  as  that  in  the  order  of  our  progress  it  is  the  last  of  the 
virtues,  and  therefore,  having  few  votaries,  it  must  have  few 
advocates;  that  in  the  first  attempts  to  attain  it,  men  often  &U 
into  great  d^rees  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  and  so  expooe 
themselves  to  the  chafes  of  folly,  madness,  and  self-conceit ;  and 
that  pretences  to  it  are  often  made  use  of  by  hypocrites  to  cover 
the  worst  designs.  Now  &om  these  and  such  like  causes  it 
happens,  that  men  are  much  ashamed  to  be  thought  devooti 
fearing  that  exquisite  uneasiness,  which  being  ridiculed  and  con- 
temned as  fool^  madmen,  and  hypocrites,  occasions.  At  the 
same  time  it  appears,  that  amongst  those  who  have  made  consi- 
derable advances  in  religion,  piety  will  be  had  in  the  greatest 
honour:  these  see  evidendy  how  it  may  be  distinguished  firom 
enthusiasm,  superstition,  and  hypocrisy ;  and  are  very  little 
solicitous  concerning  the  opinions  of  the  profane  world,  who  are 
apt  to  confound  them ;  and  therefore  as  Ear  as  their  piety  wiU 
permit  any  foreign  desire  to  arise,  they  have  an  exquisite  relish 
for  the  honour  and  esteem  proceeding  from  the  reputation  of 
piety. 

Benevolence  springs  up  more  early  in  life  than  piety,  and  haa 
at  first  view  a  more  immediate  good  influence  upon  society. 
There  are  also  greater  numbers  who  arrive  at  some  imperfect 
degrees  of  it,  than  who  arrive  at  like  Aegree»  of  piety ;  nather 
are  the  degenerations  and  counterfeits  of  benevolence  so  common 
as  those  of  piety.  On  these  accounts  much  greater  and  more 
frequent  encomiums  are  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  bulk  of  man- 
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kind,  than  npoD  piety;  and  these  with  the  many  advant^ea 
resulting  from  the  reputation  of  being  benevolent,  make  moat 
penoiN  eagerly  desire  thia  reputation;  so  that  they  perfonn 
many  actions  from  mere  ambition,  or  firom  a  mixture  of  this  with 
beoeTolence,  which  they  desire  the  world  should  think  to  proceed 
from  mere  benevolence. 

Military  glory,  and  the  high  applausea  bestowed  upon  personal 
courage,  seem,  in  a  considerable  degree,  deducible  from  tlus 
aouree,  from  the  benevolent  design  of  protecting  the  innocent, 
the  helpless,  one's  friends  and  country,  from  invasions,  robberies, 
wild  beasts,  &c.  The  connexion  of  these  with  bodily  strength, 
and  the  characteriatical  perfections  of  men  as  distinguished  from 
women  and  children ;  the  rarity  and  difficulty  of  them ;  the  vast 
enc<Hniuma  bestowed  upon  them  by  poets,  orators,  and  histo- 
rians, especially  in  ancient  times,  i.e.  by  thoee  authors  which  are 
read  in  schools,  and  lay  bold  of  our  pliant  imaginations  when 
youi^;'the  ridicule  cast  upon  timorousness  by  boys  and  men, 
as  not  being  a  common  imperfection  amongst  them;  and  the 
connexion  of  the  fear  of  death  with  the  sense  of  guilt;  all  concur 
likewise,  and  have  earned  mankind  so  far  as  to  make  them  confer 
the  bigbeet  honours  upon  the  most  cruel,  lawless,  and  abomi- 
aable  actions,  and  consequently  incite  one  another  to  perform 
such  actions  from  ambitious  views.  However,  this  false  glare 
seems  to  fade  in  theory,  amongst  writers;  and  one  may  hope  that 
the  practice  of  mankind  wtU  be,  in  some  measure,  agreeable  to 
the  corrections  made  in  their  theory. 

Temperance  and  chastity  have  considerable  honours  bestowed 
opon  them :  but  the  shame  and  scandal  attending  the  opposite 
vices,  and  which  arise  from  the  loathsome  diseases,  and  the  many 
miseries,  which  men  bring  upon  themselves  and  others  by  these 
vices,  are  much  more  remarkable.  The  detail  of  these  things 
might  easily  be  delivered  from  parallel  observations  already  made. 
It  happens  sometimes,  that  some  degrees  of  these  vices  are 
lotted  upon  by  young  and  ignorant  persons  aa  honourable,  &om 
certain  connexions  with  manliness,  fashion,  high  life;  however, 
this  is  still  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  association,  and  the 
derivation  of  all  the  pleasures  of  honour  from  happiness  under 
some  form  or  other ;  and,  when  the  same  persons  become  better 
instructed  in  the  real  consequences  and  connexions  of  things, 
their  opinions  change  accordingly. 

Negative  humility,  or  the  not  thinking  better  or  more  highly 
of  ourselves  than  we  ought,  in  respect  of  external  advantages, 
bodily,  intellectual,  or  moral  accomplishments,  and  being  content 
with  such  regards  as  are  our  due,  which  is  the  first  step ;  and  then 
positive  humility,  or  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  misery  and  imper- 
fections of  all  kinds,  and  an  acquiescence  in  the  treatment  which 
we  receive  from  others,  whatever  it  be ;  being  virtues  which  are 
most  commodious  to  ourselves  and  others,  and  highly  amiable  in 
the  «gbt  of  all  those  who  have  mode  a  due  proficiency  in  religion, 
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and  the  moral  ^nse,  coma  at  last  to  be  honoored  and  esteemed 
in  an  eminent  manner,  and  consequently  to  incite  men  frona  men 
vanity  and  ambition  to  seek  the  prusa  of  humility.  And  the 
ridicule  and  shame  which  attend  vanity,  pride,  and  self-coDcett, 
concur  to  the  same  purpose;  which  is  a  leuarkable  instance  of 
the  inconsistency  of  one  part  of  our  frame  with  itself,  as  the  case 
now  stands,  and  of  the  tmideacy  of  vice  to  check  and  destroy 
itself. 

From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  delivered  upon  this  class  of 
pleasures  and  pains,  one  may  draw  the  foUowing  corollaries. 

Cor.  I.  All  the  things  in  which  men  pride  themselves,  aad  fot 
which  they  desire  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  others,  are  either 
means  of  happiness,  or  have  some  near  relation  to  it.  And 
indeed  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  persons  take  pains  to 
make  others  believe  that  they  are  happy,  by  affirming  it  in 
express  terms.  Now  this,  considered  as  a  mere  matter  of  &ct, 
occurring  to  attentive  observation,  might  lead  one  to  conclude, 
that  the  pleasures  of  honour  and  ambition  are  not  of  an  original, 
instinctive,  implanted  nature,  but  derived  &om  the  other  plea- 
aurea  of  human  life,  by  the  association  of  these  into  vazioas 
parcels,  where  the  several  ingredients  are  so  mixed  amongst  one 
another,  as  hardly  to  be  discernible  separately.  The  young,  the 
gay,  and  the  polite,  are  ambitious  ot  being  thought  beautiAil, 
ricb,  high-born,  witty,  &c.  The  grave,  the  learned,  the  afflicted, 
the  religious,  &c.  seek  the  praise  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  or 
to  be  esteemed  for  piety  and  charity ;  every  one  according  to  his 
opinions  of  these  things,  as  the  sources,  marks,  or  ofispringa  of 
happiness.  And  when  men  boast  of  their  pover^,  low  birth, 
ignorance,  or  vice,  it  ia  always  in  such  circumstances,  with  such 
additions  and  contrasts,  or  under  such  restrictions,  as  that  the 
balance,  upon  the  whole,  may,  some  way  or  other,  be  the  more 
in  their  favour  on  that  account. 

Cor.  II.  Praise  and  shame  are  made  use  of  by  parents  and 
governors,  as  chief  motives  and  springs  of  action ;  and  it  becomes 
matter  of  praise,  to  a  child,  to  be  influenced  by  praise,  and 
deterred  by  shame ;  and  matter  of  reproach,  to  be  insensible  in 
these  respects.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  praise  and  shame 
have  a  strong  reflected  influence  upon  themselves ;  and  that 
praise  begets  the  love  of  praise,  and  shame  increases  the  fear  of 
shame.  Now,  though  the  original  praise,  commendation,  blame, 
censure.  Sec.  of  good  parents  and  preceptors,  extend  only,  for  the 
most  part,  to  acquired  accomplishments  and  defects,  and  par- 
ticularly to  virtue  and  vice;  yet  the  secondary  influence  will 
afEect  men  in  respect  of  all  sorts  of  encomiums  and  censures,  of 
every  thing  that  comes  under  the  same  denomination,  that  is 
associated  with,  or  tied  up  by,  the  same  words.  Though  the 
preceptor  direct  his  pupil  only  to  r^ard  the  judgment  of  the 
wise  and  good,  still  there  are  so  many  like  circumstances  attend-  ' 
ing  the  judgment  of  others,  that  it  will  be  r^arded  something  tbe  : 
Coo-;lc  i 
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more  from  the  lessona  received,  in  respect  to  the  wise  and  good, 
excluiTelv  of  others. 

Cob.  III.  In  considering  the  sources  of  honour  and  sbaae,  it 
will  appear,  that  they  are  b;  no  means  conaistcDt  with  odb 
another;  and,  by  a  farther  inquiry,  that  the  maasimvm  of  the. 
pleasures  of  this  class  ulimately  coincides,  omai  ex  parte,  widi 
moral  rectitode. 


THE    PLBASURBB    AND    FAINS   OF   SELP^INTERBST. 

Prop.  XCVI. — To  examine  koto  far  the  PleatitrM  and  Paint  of 
Self-Ivtereit  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory. 

Sblf-interest  may  be  distinguished  into  three  kinds,  vix. 

Firat,  Gross  selt'interest,  or  the  cool  pursuit  of  the  means 
whereby  the  pleasures  of  sensation,  imagination,  and  ambition, 
are  to  be  obtained,  and  their  pains  avoided. 

Secondly,  Refined  self-interest,  or  a  like  pursuit  of  tlie  means 
that  relate  to  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sympathy,  theopathy, 
ud  the  moral  sense. 

And,  Thirdly,  Rational  self-interest,  or  the  pursuit  c£  a  man's 
greatest  possible  happineia,  without  any  partiality  to  this  or  that 
tind  of  happiness,  means  of  happiness,  means  of  a  raeuis,  &c. 

Gboss  Sblf-ihterest. 

The  love  of  money  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  species  of 
gTOii  self-uiterest,  and  will  help  us,  io  an  eminent  manner,  to 
unfold  the  mutual  influences  of  our  pleasures  and  pains,  with  the 
facdtioug  nature  of  the  intellectual  ones,  and  U)o  doctrine  of 
ssiociation  in  general,  as  well  as  the  particular  progress,  windings, 
and  endless  redoublings  of  self-love.  For  it  is  evident  at  fint 
iigbt,  that  money  cannot  natural^  and  originally  be  the  object 
of  our  faculties;  no  child  can  be  supposed  born  with  the  love 
of  it.  Yet  we  see,  that  some  small  degrees  of  this  love  rise  early 
in  infancy;  that  it  generally  increases  during  youth  and  man- 
hood; and  that  at  last,  in  gome  old  persons,  it  so  engrosses  and 
absorbs  all  their  passions  and  pursuits,  as  that  from  being  con- 
■idered  as  the  representative,  stands^  commoa  measure  and 
means  of  obtaining  the  oamfflodities  which  occur  in  common  life. 
It  ihaU  be  esteemed  the  adequate  exponent  and  means  of  happi- 
ness in  general,  and  the  thing  itself,  the  sum  total  of  all  that  ia 
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desirable  in  life.  Now  the  monstrous  and  gigatitjc  size  of  this 
passion,  in  aucb  cases,  supported  evidently  by  association  alone, 
will  render  its  pn^ess  and  growth  more  conspicuous  and 
striking;  and  consequently  greatly  contribute  to  explain  the 
corresponding  particulara  in  other  passions,  where  they  are  less 
obvious. 

Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  for  what  reason  it  is  that  children 
first  b^in  to  love  money.  Now  they  observe,  that  money  pro- 
cures for  them  the  pleasures  of  sensation,  with  such  of  imagina- 
tion as  they  have  acquired  a  relish  for.  They  see  that  it  is  highly 
valued  by  others ;  that  those  who  posBess  it  are  much  regarded 
and  caressed ;  that  the  possession  of  it  is  generally  attended  by 
fine  clothes,  titles,  magniticent  buildings,  &c. ;  imitatioo,  and  the 
common  contagion  of  human  life,  having  great  power  here,  as 
in  other  cases.  Since  therefore  ideas  exciting  desire  are  thus 
heaped  upon  money  by  successive  associations  perpetually  re- 
curring, the  desire  of  it  in  certain  sums  and  manners,  n's.  such 
as  have  often  recurred  with  the  concomitant  pleasures,  must  at 
last  grow  stronger  than  the  iainter  sensible  and  intellectual 
pleasures ;  so  that  a  child  shall  prefer  a  piece  of  money  to  many 
actual  gratifications  to  be  enjoyed  immediately. 

And  as  all  the  fore-mentioned  associations,  or  such  as  are 
analogous  to  them,  continue  during* life,  it  seems  probable,  that 
the  love  of  money  would  at  last  devour  all  the  particular  desires, 
upon  which  it  is  grounded,  was  it  not  restrained  by  counter- 
associations  ;  just  as  it  was  observed  above,  that  the  pleasure  of 
gratifying  the  will  would  devour  all  the  particular  pleasures,  to 
which  it  is  a  constant  associate,  did  not  repeated  disappointments 
preserve  tis  from  this  eaormous  increase  of  wilfubess. 

X,et  us  next  examine  how  the  love  of  money  is  checked. 

First,  then,  It  is  checked  by  the  strong  desires  of  young  per- 
sons,  and  others,  after  particular  gratifications;  for  these  desires, 
by  overpowering  their  acquired  aversion  to  part  with  money, 
weaken  it  gradually,  and  consequently  weaken  the  pleasure  of 
keeping,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining,  all  which  are  closely  linked 
together  in  this  view;  notwithstanding  that  the  last,  vh.  the 
desire  of  obtaining,  and  by  consequence  (in  an  inverted  order) 
the  pleasure  of  keeping,  and  the  aversion  to  part  with,  are 
strengthened  by  the  desires  of  particular  pleasures  to  be  pur- 
chased by  money,  in  another  view.  And  this  contrariety  of  oar 
associations  is  not  only  the  means  of  limiting  certain  passions, 
but  is  a  mark  set  upon  them  by  the  Author  of  nature,  to  shew 
that  they  ought  to  be  limited,  even  in  our  prepress  through  this 
life ;  and  that  they  must  ultimately  be  annihilated,  every  one  i» 
its  proper  order. 

Secondly,  The  insignificancy  of  riches  in  warding  off  death 
and  diseases,  also  shune  and  contempt  in  many  cases,  and  in 
obtuning  the  pleasures  of  religion,  and  the  moral  sense,  and 
even  those  of  sympathy,  ambition,  imagination,  and  sensation, 
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first  lessen  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  make  just  ofaser- 
faciona  upon  things  in  their  progress  through  life,  and  afterwards 
fix  a  positive  notungness  and  worthlessness  upon  them. 

Thirdly,  The  eager  pursuit  of  any  particular  end,  as  Came,  learn- 
bg,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  &c.  leaves  little  room  in 
the  mind  either  for  avarice,  or  any  other  foreign  end. 

Now  by  these  and  such  like  considerations  we  may  account 
not  only  for  the  limitation  put  to  the  lore  of  money,  but  also  for 
certun  mixtures  of  tempers  and  dispositions,  which  are  often 
found  in  fact,  and  yet  seem  at  first  sight  inconsistent  ones.  Thus 
profiiseness,  iu  respect  of  sensual  and  selfish  pleasures,  is  often 
joined  with  avarice.  Covetous  persons  are  often  rigidly  just  in 
paying,  as  well  as  exacting;  and  sometimes  generous,  where 
money  is  not  immediately  and  apparently  concerned.  They  hare 
■Ito  moderate  passions  in  other  respects ;  for  the  moat  p^,  are 
ttupidous,  timorous,  and  complaisant.  And  the  most  truly 
generous,  charitable,  and  pious  persons,  are  highly  frugal,  so  as 
to  nut  on  the  appearance  of  covetousness,  and  even  sometimes, 
ana  in  some  things,  to  border  upon  it. 

We  may  see  also,  why  the  love  of  money  must,  in  general, 
grow  stronger  with  age ;  and  especially  if  the  particular  gratifi- 
cations, to  which  the  person  was  most  inclined,  become  inapid 
or  unattainable — Why  frequent  reflections  upon  money  in  pos- 
setaion,  and  the  actual  viewing  lai^e  sums,  strengthen  the  asso- 
dations  by  which  covetousness  is  generated — Why  children, 
penons  in  private  and  low  life,  and  indeed  most  others,  are 
oifierently  affected  towards  the  same  sum  of  money,  in  different 
fomu,  gold,  silver,  notes,  &c. 

Let  us  next  inquire,  for  what  reasons  it  is  that  the  love  of 
money  has  the  idea  of  selfishness  attached  to  it  in  a  peculiar 
ituumer,  much  more  so  than  the  pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of 
hoaonr,  imagination,  or  sympathy ;  whereas  all  are  equally  gene- 
nted  by  association,  from  sensihle  and  selfish  pleasures,  all  in 
(heii  several  degrees  promote  private  happinesa,  and  are  all 
panned,  in  some  cases,  coolly  and  deliberately,  from  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  private  happiness  thereby.  Now  the  reasons  of  this 
leemtobe, 

First,  liiat  whatever  riches  one  man  obtains,  another  must 
lose;  so  that  the  circulation  of  money  by  trades,  professions, 
offices,  &c  is  a  kind  of  gaming ;  and  has  most  of  the  same  dis- 
gustful ideas  annexed  to  it,  when  considered  with  some  attention, 
sad  exclusively  of  private  selfish  feelings ;  whereas  the  pleasures 
of  sympathy  consist  in  doing  good  to  others ;  those  of  ambition 
sre  scarce  attainable  in  any  great  degree  without  this,  or  at  least 
^e  appearance  of  it ;  and  the  pleasures  of  imagination  are  both 
capable  of  a  very  extensive  communication,  and  most  perfect 
"hen  enjoyed  in  company. 

Secondly,  A  reganl  to  self  frequently  recurring  must  deno- 
^'uuate  a  jAeasure  selfish ;  so  that  if  any  of  the  most  generous 
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pleasures,  and  such  as  at  first  view  have  no  immediate  relation  to 
self-interest,  be  pursued  in  a  cool  deliberate  way,  not  from  the 
influence  of  a  present  incUnalioD,  but  the  preconceived  opinion 
that  it  will  afford  pleasure,  this  is  referred  to  self-interesu  Now 
money  has  scarce  any  other  relation  to  pleasure  than  that  of  an 
evident  means;  so  that  even  after  it  has  gained  the  power  of 
pleasing  instantaneously,  the  intermediate  deliberate  steps  and 
associations  must,  however,  frequently  appear.  It  procures  the 
other  pleasures  for  us  every  day,  after  it  has  become  pleasant  in 
itself;  and  therefore  must  always  be  considered  as  a  principal 
means.  The  other  pleasures  have,  in  general,  a  far  greater  share 
of  Indirect  associations  with  previous  pleasures,  and  acquire  the 
power  of  gratifying,  not  so  much  from  being  manifest  causes  of 
other  gratifications,  as  their  most  common  adjuncts;  whereas 
money  is  generally  the  most  visible  of  all  the  causes.  But 
honour,  power,  learning,  and  many  other  things,  are  pursued,  in 
part,  after  the  same  manner,  and  tor  the  same  reasons,  as  riches; 
viz.  from  a  tacit  supposition,  that  the  acquisition  of  every  d^ree 
of  these  is  treasuring  up  a  proportional  degree  of  happiness,  to 
be  produced  and  enjoyed  at  pleasure.  Aud  the  desires  of  each 
of  these  would  in  like  maimer  increase  perpetually  during  life, 
did  they  not  curb  one  another  by  many  mutual  iuconsbtencies, 
or  were  not  all  damped  by  the  frequent  experience  and  recol- 
lection, that  all  the  means  of  happiness  cease  to  be  so,  when  the 
body  or  mind  cease  to  be  disposed  in  a  manner  proper  for  the 
reception  of  happiness. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  riches,  honours,  power, 
learning,  and  all  other  things,  that  are  considered  as  means  of 
happiness,  become  means  and  ends  to  each  other  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  thus  transferring  upon  each  other  all  the  asso- 
ciated pleasures  which  they  collect  from  different  quarters,  and 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  perpetually  to  a  perfect  simi^rity 
and  sameness  with  each  other,  in  the  instantaneous  pleasures 
which  they  afford  when  pursued  and  obtiuned  as  ends. 

It  appears  likewise  that  all  aggregates  of  pleasure,  thus  col- 
lected by  them  all,  must,  &om  the  mechanism  and  necessity  of 
our  natures,  and  of  the  world  which  surrounds  us,  be  made  at 
last  to  centre  and  rest  upon  Him  who  is  the  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  all  power,  knowledge,  goodness,  majesty,  glory,  pro- 
perty, &c.  So  that  even  avarice  and  ambition  are,  in  their 
respective  ways,  carrying  on  the  benevolent  designs  of  Him  who 
is  ^U  in  AIL  And  the  same  thing  may  be  hoped  of  every  other 
passion  and  pursuit  One  may  hope,  that  they  all  agree  and 
unite  in  leading  to  ultimate  happiness  and  perfection.  Hoff- 
ever,  they  differ  greatly  in  their  present  consequences,  and  ui 
their  future  ones,  reaching  to  certain  intervals  of  time,  indefinite 
and  unknown  to  us,  thus  becoming  good  or  eril,  both  naturally 
and  morally,  in  respect  of  us,  and  our  limited  appreheiuifflii. 
judgments,  and  antinpatioiis.     And  yet  one  may  humbly  hope, 
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at  was  9ud  above,  that  every  thing  must  be  ultimately  goq^t 
both  naturally  and  morally. 

Kefinbd  Self-interest. 

The  second  species  of  self-interest  is  that  which  I  call  refined 
self-interest.  As  the  foregoing  species  is  generated  by  an  atten- 
tion to,  and  frequent  reflection  upon,  the  things  which  procure 
us  the  pleasures  of  sensation,  imagination,  and  ambition ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  prevail,  in  any  great  degree,  till  these  pleasures 
have  been  generated,  and  prevailed  for  some  time;  so  this 
species,  or  refined  self-interest,  which  is  a  cool,  deliberate 
seeking  for  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  sympathy,  religion,  and  the 
moral  sense,  pre-supjioses  the  generation  of  these  pleasures,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  them  for  a  sufficient  time.  And  as  some 
degree  of  gross  self-interest  is  the  natural  and  necessary  con* 
sequence  of  the  three  first  classes  of  pleasures,  so  is  some  degree 
of  refined  self-interest  of  the  three  last.  A  person  who  has  nad 
a  sufficient  experience  of  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  generosity, 
devotion,  and  self-approbation,  cannot  but  desire  to  have  a 
letom  of  tfaem,  when  he  is  not  under  the  particular  influence  of 
any  one  of  them,  but  merely  on  account  of  the  pleasure  which 
they  have  aflbrded ;  and  vrill  seek  to  excite  these  pleasures  by 
the  usual  means,  to  treasure  up  to  himself  such  means,  keep 
himself  always  in  a  disposition  to  use  them,  &c.  not  at  all  &om 
any  particular  vivid  love  of  his  neighbour,  or  of  God,  or  from  a 
tense  of  duty  to  him,  but  entirely  from  the  view  of  private 
happiness.  At  least,  there  will  be  a  great  mixture  of  tnis  re- 
fined self-interest  in  all  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  benevolence, 
piety,  and  the  moral  sense. 

But  then  thb  refined  self-interest  is  neither  so  common,  nor  so 
conspicuous  in  real  life,  as  the  gross  one,  since  it  rises  late,  is 
never  of  any  great  magnitude  in  the  bulk  of  mankind,  through 
their  want  of  the  previous  pleasures  of  sympathy,  reli^on,  and 
the  moral  sense,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  and  in  some  it  scarce 
prevails  at  all ;  whereas  gross  self-interest  rises  early  in  infancy, 
and  arrives  at  a  considerable  magnitude  before  adult  age.  The 
detail  of  this  second  species  of  self-interest  may  be  seen  in 
books  of  practical  religion. 

Rational  Self-interest. 

The  third  species  of  self-interest  is  the  rational.  This  is  the 
same  thing  with  the  abstract  desire  of  happiness,  and  aversion  to 
misery,  which  is  supposed  to  attend  every  intelligent  being 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  existence.  I  have  already  ^dea- 
vouted  to  shew,  that  this  supposition  !s  not  true  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words;  and  yet  that  very  general  desires  do  fre- 
quently recur  to  the  mind,  and  may  be  excited  by  words  and 
symbds  of  general  import. 
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The  hopes  and  fears  lelatiog  to  a  future  state,  or  to  deatb, 
wnich  is  our  eatrance  into  it,  are  of  this  kind,  and  ma;  be 
considered  as  proceeding  &om  rational  self-interest,  in  the 
highest  and  most  abstracted  sense  that  the  terms  admit  of  prac- 
tically, since  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
kind  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  another  world.  These  hopes 
and  fears  are  also  the  strongest  of  our  selfish  afiectlons,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  the  chief  foundation  of  the  pure  disinterested 
love  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour,  and  the  principal  means  of 
transferring  our  associations,  so  as  that  we  may  love  and  hate, 
pursue  and  fly,  in  the  manner  the  best  suited  to  our  attainment 
of  our  greatest  possible  happiness.  For  hope,  being  itself  a 
pleasure,  may,  by  association,  render  indifferent,  and  even  dis- 
agreeable, objects  and  actions  pleasant;  and  fear  may  make 
agreeable  ones  painful :  hence  we  can  either  increase  desires  and 
aversions,  that  are  suitable  to  our  state,  or  obliterate  and  convert 
them  into  their  contraries,  if  they  be  unsuitable,  by  means  of 
their  connexion  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  death,  and  a  future 
state.  I  will  therefore  briefly  state  the  rise  and  progress  of 
these  hopes  and  fears. 

A.11  our  first  associations  with  the  idea  of  death  are  of  the 
disgustful  and  alarming  kind;  and  they  are  collected  from  all 
quarters,  from  the  sensible  pains  of  eve^  sort,  from  the  imper- 
fection, weakness,  loathsomeness,  corruption,  and  disorder,  wEere 
disease,  old  age,  death,  animal  or  vegetable,  prevail,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  beauty,  order,  and  lustre  of  life,  youth,  and  heuth; 
from  the  shame  and  contempt  attending  the  first  in  many  in- 
stances; whereas  the  last  are  honourable,  as  being  sourcea  of 
power  and  happiness,  the  reward  of  virtue,  &c. ;  and  Irom  the 
sympathetic  passions  in  general.  And  it  is  necessary,  that  the 
heedlessness  and  inexperience  of  infancy  and  youth  should  be 
guarded  by  such  terrors,  and  their  head-strong  appetites  and 
passions  curbed,  that  they  may  not  be  hurried  into  danger  and 
destruction  before  they  are  aware.  It  is  proper  also  that  they 
should  form  some  expectations  with  respect  to,  and  set  some 
value  upon,  their  future  life  in  this  world,  that  so  they  may  be 
better  qualified  to  act  their  parts  in  it,  and  make  the  quicker 
progress  to  perfection  during  tlieir  passage  through  iL 

When  children  begin  to  have  a  sense  of  religion  and  duty 
formed  in  them,  these  do  still  farther  heighten  and  increase  the 
fear  of  death  for  the  most  part.  For  though  there  are  rewards 
on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  punishments  on  the  other ;  yet  fear 
has  got  the  start  from  the  natural  causes  of  it  before-mentioned: 
and  as  pain  is  in  general  greater  than  pleasure,  as  was  shewn 
above,  from  its  consisting  in  stronger  vibrations;  so  fear  is  in 
general  more  vivid  than  hope,  especially  in  children. 

Moreover,  the  seusual  and  selfish  appetites  are  the  original  of 
all  the  rest ;  yet  these  are  sinful,  and  inconsistent  with  our  own 
and  others'  happiness ;  they  must  therefore  be  restrained,  and  at 
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last  eradicated.  But  parents  and  governors  are,  in  this  case, 
more  apt  to  have  recourse  to  fear  than  to  hope  (in  general,  I 
soppose  with  reason,  because  hope  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
fiolence  of  the  natural  appetites  and  passions.)  And  it  is  to  be 
added  to  all,  that  adults,  by  discovering,  in  general,  much  more 
of  fear  and  [sorrow  in  the  apprehensions  or  prospect  of  death, 
than  of  hope  and  comfort,  &om  the  continuance  of  the  causes 
just  mentioned,  propagate  and  increase  the  fear  still  farther  in 
one  another,  and  in  children,  infecting  all  around  them,  as  is 
usual  in  other  cases  of  the  like  kind.  And  by  this  means  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  the  fear  of  death  does  in  some  circumstances, 
particularly  where  the  nervous  system  is,  through  a  bodily  dis- 
order, reduced  to  an  aptness  to  receive  uneasy  and  disgustful 
nbrations,  only  or  chiefly,  being  in  a  state  of  irritability  approach- 
ing to  pains,  grow  to  a  most  eaormous  size,  collecting  and 
ImiCiiig  every  disagreeable  idea  and  impression  under  the  asso- 
nations  belonging  to  death;  so  that  such  persons  live  in  per- 
petual anxiety  and  slavery  to  the  fear  of  death.  And  where 
there  is  the  consciousness  of  past  guilt,  or  the  want  of  an  upright 
intention  for  the  future,  it  rages  with  still  greater  fierceness, 
till  these  be  removed  entirely,  or  in  part,  by  repentance  and 
amendment.  ■ 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  fear  of  death  is  much 
increased  by  the  exquisiteness  of  the  punishments  threatened  in 
3  fatnre  state,  and  by  the  variety  of  the  emblems,  representations, 
analc^es,  and  evidences,  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  whereby 
■11  the  terrors  of  all  other  things  are  transferred  upon  these 
punishments ;  also  by  that  peculiar  circumstance  of  the  eternity 
of  them,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  general  tradition  pFevious 
to  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  amongst  both  Jews  and  Pagans, 
rad  which  has  been  the  doctrine  and  opinion  of  the  Christian 
world  ever  since,  some  very  few  persons  excepted.  The  consi- 
deration of  any  thing  that  is  infinite,  space,  time,  power,  know- 
ledge, goodness,  perfection,  &c.  quite  overpowers  the  faculties  of 
die  soul  with  wonder  and  astonishment :  and  when  the  peculiar 
feeling  and  concern  belonging  to  ielf  are  applied  here,  and  ex- 
cited by  the  word  iti/inite,  by  meditation,  reading,  &c.  we  must, 
and  we  ought  to  be  alarmed  to  the  full  extent  of  our  capacities. 
And  the  same  conclusion  follows,  though  we  should  suppose  the 
punishments  of  a  future  state  not  to  be  absolutely  and  metaphy- 
lically  infinite.  For  their  great  exquisiteness,  and  long  duration, 
which  are  most  clearly  and  plainly  declared  in  the  Scriptures, 
nuke  them  practically  so. 

This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  fears 
attending  the  consideration  of  death,  and  a  future  state.  We 
now  come  to  inquire,  how  the  hopes  are  generated. 

First,  then.  We  are  to  observe,  that  repentance,  amendment, 
and  consciousness  of  past  virtue,  and  of  good  intentions  for  the 
future,  give  a  title  to  the  hopes  and  rewards  of  a  future  state ; 
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and  that  tfaongli  while  there  are  perpetual  altemadona  of  opposite 
consdonsDesses,  *  e.  recollections  and  judgments  on  our  own 
actions,  the  fear  maj  prevail  in  general,  both  from,  the  additional 
weight  of  the  natimu  fear,  and  from  the  previous  possettioD 
which  the  leligious  fear  has  obtained ;  yet  by  d^^rees  tlie  agiee* 
able  consdousness  must  prevail  in  those  who  are  sincere  (and 
sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared  a  deludve  one  of  the  same  kind  in 
otheis),  moderate  the  religious  fear  by  little  and  little,  and,  in 
great  measure,  overcome  the  natural  one ;  for  which  the  way  has 
been  prepared  from  the  superior  strengdi  of  the  religious  fear, 
which  has  already  obscured  it  in  serions  persons.  And  thus  by 
degrees  hope  wiU  b^in  to  take  place,  as  the  general  state  of  the 
mind,  and  the  consideration  of  death,  and  a  future  state,  become, 
for  the  most  part,  matter  of  joy  and  comfort. 

Secondly,  The  deliverance  firom  the  fear  of  death  adds  greatly 
to  this  joy,  in  the  same  way  as  the  removal  of  other  pains  is 
made  the  source  of  pleasure.  And  the  returns  of  the  fear  of 
death  at  certain  intervals,  according  to  the  state  of  our  bodies  or 
minds,  and  the  moral  qualities  of  our  actions,  will,  if  they  be  not 
too  frequent,  keep  up  this  source  of  pleasure  in  the  hope  of 
futun^. 

Thirdly,  When  the  slavish  fear  of  God  is  thus  removed  by 
faith  and  hope,  all  the  pleasing  sympathetic  affections,  such  as 
love,  gratitude,  confidence,  b^in  to  exert  themselves  wiUi  respect 
to'Crod,  in  a  manner  analogous,  but  in  a  degree  &r  superior,  to 
that  in  which  they  are  exerted  towards  men.  And  it  is  eavy  to 
see  how  these,  and  such  like  causes  concurring,  may,  in  many 
cases,  quite  overcome  the  natural  and  religions  fears  of  death 
and  pain,  and  even  make  them  acceptable. 

Cor.  From  hence  we  may  pass  to  the  fervours  of  devotion ; 
these  being  chiefly  the  hopes,  and  pleasing  affections,  just  spoken 
of,  coalescing  tt^ther  so  intimately  by  repeated  associations,  as 
that  the  separate  parts  Uiere  mendoned  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  the  compound.  And  as  these  fervours  are 
themselves  ofWn  esteemed  a  aga  of  holiness,  and  consequently 
a  foundation  of  farther  hope,  they  perpetuate  and  increase 
themselves  for  a  certain  time,  i.  e.  tilf  the  new  convert  finds 
the  reiterated  appearance  of  the  same  ideas  give  less  and  less 
emotion  and  pleasure,  just  as  in  the  other  pleasures,  sensible  and 
intellectual ;  looks  upon  this  as  a  mark  of  spiritual  desertion ; 
finds  numberless,  unexpected,  unthought  of,  sins  and  imper- 
fections, not  yet  subdued;  falls  into  bodily  disorders,  from  un- 
seasonable severities,  or  spiritual  intemperance,  &c. ;  and  thus 
becomes  dejected,  scrupulous,  and  fearfuL 

By  degrees  the  fears  taken  iirom  death,  and  a  future  state,  are 
confined  to  the  mere  apprehension  of  transgression,  without  aoy 
regard  bad  to  those,  and  even  where  they,  when  considered  and 
expected,  raise  no  fears. 

However,  all  these  things  mortify  pride,  and  the  refined  self- 
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interest ;  lead,  ot  evett  compel,  men  to  resign  all  to  God ;  and  bo 
advance  thent  to  a  more  pare,  dinnterested,  and  pennaDent  love 
of  God,  and  of  theii  neighbour,  than  they  conld  nave  arrived  at 
(all  other  things  remaining  the  same),  had  they  not  nndeivooe 
these  anxieties;  and  therefore  are  to  be  esteemed  the  kind 
corrections  of  an  Infinitely  Merciful  Father. 


THE   PLEASURES   AND  PAtMS  OF  SYMPATHY. 

Prop.  XCVII. — To  examine  hmo  far  the  Pleaturet  and  Paini 
of  Sympathy  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory. 

Tbe  sympathetic  affections  may  be  distinguished  into  fonr 
classes,  viz. 

First,  Those  by  which  ve  rejoice  at  the  happiness  of  others. 

Secondly,  Those  by  which  we  grieve  for  their  misery. 

Thirdly,  Those  by  which  we  rejoice  at  their  misery. 

And  Fourthly,  Those  by  which  we  grieve  for  their  happiness. 

Of  the  6rst  kind  are  sociality,  good-will,  generosity,  and 
gradtude.  Of  the  second,  compassion  and  mercy.  Of  the 
Uiird,  moroseoess^  anger,  revenge,  jealou^,  cruelty,  and  malice. 
And  of  the  fourth,  emulation  and  envy. 

It  is  easy  to  be  conceived,  that  associations  should  produce 
afiections  of  all  these  four  kinds,  since  in  the  intercourses  of  life 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  one  are,  in  various  ways,  intermixed 
with,  and  dependent  upon,  those  of  others,  so  as  to  have  clusters 
of  their  miniatures  excited,  in  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  one  can  be  combined  with  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  another ;  t.  e.  in  the  four  above-mentioned.  I  will 
now  enter  upon  the  detail  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  each  of 
them. 

The  Affections  by  which  we  rejoice  at  the  Happiness 
of  others. 

The  first  of  these  is  sociality,  or  the  pleasure  we  take  in  the 
mere  company  and  conversation  of  others,  particularly  of  our 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  which  is  attended  vritn  mutual 
a&bility,  complaisance,  and  candour.  Now  most  of  the  plea- 
sures which  children  receive  are  conferred  upon  them  by  others, 
their  parents,  attendants,  or  play-fellows.  And  the  number  of 
the  pleasures  which  they  receive  in  this  way,  is  far  greater  than 
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that  of  the  paina  brought  upon  them  by  others.  Indeed  the 
hurts,  and  bodily  injuries,  which  they  meet  with,  are  chiefly 
&om  themselves;  and  the  denials  of  ffratificatious  are  either  tcit 
few  in  number,  or,  if  they  be  more  frequent,  give  little  uneasi- 
ness. It  appears  therefore,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
associatbn,  diildren  ought  to  be  pleased,  in  general,  with  the 
sight  and  company  of  all  their  acquaintance.  Ajid  the  same 
tlungB,  with  some  alterations,  hold  in  respect  of  adults,  through 
the  whole  course  and  general  tenor  of  human  life. 

Besides  the  pleasures  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  others, 
there  are  many  which  we  enjoy  in  common  with  others,  and  in 
their  company  and  conversation,  and  which  therefore  both  en- 
hance, ana  are  enhanced  by,  the  gaiety  and  happiness  that 
appear  in  the  countenances,  gestures,  words,  and  actions,  of  the 
whole  company.  Of  this  kind  are  the  pleasures  of  feasting, 
sports  and  pastimes,  rural  scenes,  polite  arts,  mirth,  raillery,  and 
ridicule,  public  shows,  public  rejoicings,  &c.  And  in  general  it 
may  be  obserred,  that  the  causes  of  joy  and  grief  are  common  to 
great  numbers,  affecting  mankind  according  to  the  several  divi- 
dons  and  subdivisions  thereof  into  nations,  ranks,  offices,  ages, 
sexes,  families,  &c  And  by  alt  these  things  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  face  of  an  old  acquaintance  brings  to  Tiew,  as  it  were, 
the  indistinct  mixed  recollection,  the  remaining  vestiges  of  all 
the  good  and  evil  which  we  have  felt,  while  hia  idea  has  been 
present  with  us. 

The  same  observation  may-  be  made  upon  places ;  and  par- 
ticularly upon  those  where  a  man  has  spent  his  infancy  and 
youth. 

To  all  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  rules  of  prudence,  good 
manners,  and  religion,  by  restraining  all  rusticity,  moroseneas,  and 
insolence,  and  obliging  us  to  actions  of  a  contrary  nature,  even 
though  we  have  not  the  proper  internal  feelings,  do  by  degrees 
contribute  to  beget  these  in  us,  t.  e,  to  beget  sociality  and  com- 
plaisance -,  just  in  the  same  manner,  as  a  person  in  a  passion 
becomes  much  more  inflamed  from  his  own  angry  expressions, 
gestures,  and  actions. 

G-ood-will,  or  benevolence,  when  understood  in  a  limited  sense, 
may  be  termed  that  pleasing  aflection  which  engages  us  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  others  to  the  best  of  our  power.  If  it 
cany  us  so  far  as  to  forego  great  [Measures,  or  endure  great  pains, 
it  is  called  generosity.  But  good-will  and  benevolence,  in  a 
general  sense,  are  put  for  all  the  sympathetic  affections  of  the 
first  and  second  chus,  viz.  those  by  which  we  either  rejoice  in, 
and  promote,  the  happiness  of  others,  or  grieve  for,  and  endea- 
vour to  remove,  their  misery ;  as  ill-wiU  and  malevolence,  undei^ 
stood  in  a  general  sense  also,  are  put  for  the  contrary  afi^tioos, 
VM.  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  class. 

Benevolence,  in  the  limited  sense,  is  nearly  connected  with 
sociality,  and  has  the  same  sources.     It  has  also  a  high  degree  of 
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honour  and  esteem  annexed  to  it,  procures  us  manj  advantages, 
and  returns  of  kindness,  both  from  the  person  obliged,  and 
others;  and  is  roost  closely  connected  with  the  hope  of  reward 
in  a  future  state,  and  with  the  pleasares  of  religion,  and  of  self- 
approbation,  or  the  moral  sense.  And  the  same  things  hold 
with  respect  to  generosity  in  a  much  higher  degree.  It  is  easy 
therefore  to  see,  how  such  associations  may  be  formed  in  us^  as 
to  engage  us  to  forego  great  pleasure,  or  endure  great  pain,  for 
the  sake  of  others ;  how  these  associations  may  be  attended  with 
10  great  a  degree  of  pleasure  as  to  overrule  the  positive  paia 
endured,  or  the  n^ative  one  from  the  foregoing  of  a  pleasure ; 
and  yet  how  there  may  be  no  direct,  explicit  expectation  of 
reward,  either  from  God  or  man,  by  natural  consequence,  or 
express  appointment,  not  even  of  the  concomitant  pleasure 
ffhich  engages  the  agent  to  undertake  the  benevolent  or  gene- 
rous action.  And  this  I  take  to  be  a  proof  from  the  doctrine  of 
tssociation,  that  there  is,  and  must  be,  such  a  thing  as  pure  dis- 
interested benevolence;  also  a  just  account  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  it. 

Gratitude  includes  benevolence,  and  therefore  has  the  same 
sources  with  some  additional  ones ;  these  last  are  the  explicit  or 
implicit  recollection  of  the  benefits  and  pleasures  received,  the 
hope  of  future  ones,  the  approbation  of  the  moral  character  of 
the  benefactor,  and  the  pleasures  from  the  honour  and  esteem 
attending  graUtude,  much  enhanced  by  the  peculiar  baseness  and 
■hamefulness  of  ingratitude. 


Thb  Affections  by  which  we  qbibtb  for  the  Misery 
of  others. 

Compassion  is  the  uneasiness  which  a  man  feels  at  the  misery 
of  another.  Now  this  in  children  seems  to  be  grounded  upon 
SDch  associations  as  these  that  follow:  the  very  appearance  and 
idea  of  any  kind  of  misery  which  they  have  experienced,  or  of 
any  signs  of  distress  which  they  understand,  raise  up  in  their 
nervous  systems  a  state  of  misery  from  mere  memory,  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  their  imaginations ;  and  because  the  connexion 
between  the  adjuncts  of  pain,  and  the  actual  infliction  of  it,  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiendy  broken  by  experience,  as  in  adults. — 
When  several  children  are  educated  together,  the  puns,  the 
denials  of  pleasures,  and  the  sorrows,  which  affect  one,  generally 
extend  to  all  in  some  degree,  often  in  an  equal  one. — When 
their  parents,  attendants,  &c.  are  sick  or  afflicted,  it  is  usual  to 
raise  in  their  minds  the  nascent  ideas  of  pains  and  miseries,  by 
such  words  and  signs  as  are  suited  to  their  capacities ;  they  also 
find  themselves  laid  under  many  restraints  on  this  account. 
And  when  these  and  such  like  circumstances  have  raised  the 
desires  and  endeavours  to  remove  the  causes  of  these  their  own 
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internal  uneasy  feelings,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  these 
miseries,  of  others  (in  all  which  they  are  much  influenced,  as  in 
other  like  cases,  by  the  great  disposition  to  imitate  hefore  spoken 
of) ;  and  a  variety  of  internal  feelings  and  desires  of  this  kind 
are  so  hlended  and  associated  leather,  as  that  no  part  can  be 
distinguished  separately  from  the  rest;  the  child  may  properiy 
be  said  to  have  compassion. 

The  same  sources  of  compassion  remain,  though  with  some 
alterations,  during  our  whole  pn^ess  through  life ;  and  an 
attentive  person  may  plainly  discern  the  constituent  parts  of 
his  compassion,  while  they  are  yet  the  mere  internal,  and  as 
ope  may  say,  selfish  feelings  above-mentioned;  and  before  they 
have  put  on  the  nature  of  compassion  by  coalescence  with  the 
resL 

Agreeably  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  it  may  he  observed, 
that  persons  whose  nerves  are  easily  irritable,  and  those  who 
have  experienced  great  trials  and  afflictions,  are  in  general 
more  disposed  to  compassion  than  others;  and  that  we  are  most 
apt  to  pity  in  those  diseases  and  calamities,  which  we  either 
have  felt  already,  or  apprehend  ourselves  in  danger  of  feehog 
hereafter. 

But  adults  have  also  many  other  sources  of  compassion,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  and  which  difier  according  to  their 
educations  and  situations  in  life.  When  love,  natural  affection, 
and  friendship,  have  taught  men  to  take  a  peculiar  delight  in 
certain  objects,  in  mutual  endearments  and  familiar  intercourses, 
those  miseries  affecting  the  b^ved  objects,  which  either  totally 
destroy,  or  greatly  interrupt,  these  intercourses,  must  give  an 
exquisite  uneasiness ;  and  this  uneasiness,  by  mixing  ita^f  with 
the  other  parts  of  our  compassionate  affections,  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  sum  total  in  respect  of  these  beloved  objects. — A 
compassionate  temper  being  great  matter  of  praise  to  mose  wfao 
are  endued  with  i^  and  the  actions  which  fiow  from  it  being  a 
duty  incumbent  on  all,  men  are  led  to  practise  these  actions,  and 
to  inculcate  upon  themselves  the  motives  of  compassion,  by 
attending  to  distress  actually  present,  or  described  in  history, 
real  or  Petitions. — The  peculiar  love  and  esteem  which  we  bur 
to  morally  good  characters,  make  us  more  sensibly  touched  with 
their  miseries ;  which  is  farther  augmented  by  our  indignation, 
and  want  of  compassion,  for  morally  ill  characters,  suffering  the 
just  punishment  of  their  crimes.  In  like  manner,  the  simpUcity, 
the  ignorance,  the  helplessness,  and  the  many  innocent  diverting 
follies  of  young  children,  and  of  some  brutes,  lead  men  to  pity 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

Mercy  has  the  same  general  nature  and  sources  as  compassion, 
and  seems  to  differ  from  it  only  in  this,  that  the  object  of  it  has 
forfeited  his  title  to  happiness,  or  the  removal  of  misery,  by  some 
demerit,  particularly  against  ourselves.  Here  therefore  resent- 
ment for  an  injury  done  to  ourselves,  or  what  is  called  a  just 
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mdignation  agaiDit  vice  in  general,  ioteiferes,  and  checks  the 
oth^wise  natural  conrse  of  out  compassion,  so  as,  in  the  unmer- 
ciful, entirely  to  put  a  stop  to  it  But,  in  the  merciful,  the 
Murces  of  compassion  prevail  over  those  of  resentment  and  indig- 
nation;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  compassion  required  in  acts 
of  mercy,  is  greater  than  that  in  common  acts  of  mere  compassion ; 
xgreeable  to  which,  it  is  obaerrable,  that  mercy  is  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  mere  compassion. 


The  Affections  by  which  we  rejoice  at  the  Misery  of 

OTHERS. 

We  come  now  to  the  afiectiona  of  the  third  class,  via. 
monweiieas,  anger,  revenge,  jealousy,  cruelty,  and  malice.  Now 
noroseness,  peevishness,  severity,  &c.  are  most  apt  to  arise  in 
those  persons  who  have  some  real  or  imaginary  superiority  over 
others,  from  their  rank,  years,  office,  accomplishments,  &c  which 
either  magnifies  the  failures  of  duty  in  inferiors  with  respect  to 
them,  or  engages  them  to  be  very  attentive  to  these. — Bodily 
mfinnities,  and  frequent  disappointments,  by  making  the  common 
laterconTses  of  life  insipid,  and  enhancing  small  injuries;  deli- 
cacy and  eSeininacy,  by  increasing  the  sensibility  both  of  body 
and  mind,  with  respect  to  pain  and  imeasiness;  luxury,  by 
batting  unnatural  cravings  which  clash  not  only  with  the  like 
craving  of  others,  but  also  with  the  common  course  and  conve- 
nieaces  of  human  life;  and,  in  short,  all  kinds  of  selfishness; 
have  the  same  ill  effect  upon  the  temper. — The  severe  scrutiny 
which  earnest  penitents  make  into  their  own  lives,  during  their 
Doritiate,  and  the  rigid  censures  which  they  pass  upon  their  own 
actions,  are  often  found,  in  proud  and  passionate  tempers,  to 
tiiae  such  indignation  against  vice,  as  breaks  out  into  an  undue 
severity  of  language  and  behaviour,  in  respect  of  others ;  and  this, 
especially  if  they  seem  to  themselves  to  nave  overcome  all  great 
(ices,  and  are  not  yet  arrived  at  a  just  sense  of  the  many  latent// 
corruptions  still  remaining  in  them.  And  this  is  much  increased 
by  all  opinions  which  represent  the  Deity  as  implacable  towards 
a  part  ot  mankind,  and  wis  part  as  reprobate  towards  Him.  By 
all  which  we  may  see,  that  every  thing  which  makes  disagreeable 
impressionB  upon  our  minds  at  the  same  time  that  our  fellow- 
creatures,  or  their  ideas,  are  present  with  us;  and  especially  if 
these  be  linked  tc^ether  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  or  by  any 
such  relation,  will,  in  fact,  beget  in  us  moroseness  and  peevish- 
ness. This  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  association ;  and  is  also 
w  evident  fact  It  is  likewise  a  strong  argument  for  cheerful- 
ness, and  the  pleasures  of  innocent  moderate  mirth. 

Anger  and  cruelty  are  the  opposites  to  mercy  and  compassion ; 
the  first,  as  a  sudden  start  of  passion,  by  which  men  wish  and 
endeavour  harm  to  others,  and  rejoice  in  it  when  done ;  whicb  is 
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revenge :  the  latter  as  a  more  settled  habit  of  'mind,  disposing  | 
men  to  tabe  a  delight  in  inflicting  misery  and  pmiishment,  and  in 
satiating  their  thirst  after  these,  bj  beholding  the  tortures  and 
anguish  of  the  sufTerers. 

Anger  and  revenge  may  be  analysed  as  follows.  The  appear- 
ance, idea,  approach,  actual  attack,  8k.  of  any  thing  from  which 
a  child  has  received  harm,  must  ruse  in  his  mind,  by  the  law  of  I 
association,  a  miniature  trace  of  that  harm.  The  same  harm ! 
often  arises  irom  different  causes,  and  different  harms  &om  the 
same  cause :  these  harms  and  causes  have  an  affinity  with  each  , 
other:  and  thus  they  are  variously  mixed  and  connected  to- 
gether, so  as  that  a  general  confused  idea  of  harm,  with  the 
uneasy  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  consequent  activity  : 
of  the  parts,  are  raised  up  in  young  children  upon  certain  appear- 
ances and  circumstances.  By  degrees  the  denial  of  gratifications, 
and  many  intellectual  aggregates,  with  all  the  signs  and  tokens  of 
these,  raise  up  a  like  uneasiness,  in  the  manner  before  explained. 
And  thus  it  happens,  that  when  any  harm  has  been  received, 
any  gratification  denied,  or  other  mental  uneasiness  occasiooed,  a 
long  train  of  associated  remainders  of  painful  impressions  enhance  < 
the  displeasure,  and  continue  it  much  beyond  its  natural  period.  ; 
This  is  the  nascent  state  of  the  passion  of  anger,  in  which  it  is  \ 
nearly  allied  to  fear,  being  the  continuance  of  the  same  internal 
feelings,  quickened,  on  one  hand,  by  the  actual,  painful,  or  un-  : 
easy  impression,  but  moderated  on  the  other  by  the  absence  of  : 
the  apprehension  of  future  danger.  ; 

By  degrees  the  child  learns,  from  observation  and  imitation, 
to  use  various  muscular  exertions,  words,  gestures,  &c.  in  order  I 
to  ward  off  or  remove  the  causes  of  uneasiness  or  pain,  so  as  to 
strike,  talk  loud,  threaten,  &c.  and  so  goes  on  multiplying  per-  i 
petually,  by  farther  and  farther  associations,  both  the  occasions 
of  anger,  and  the  expressions  of  it;  and  particularly  associates  a 
desire  of  hurting  another  with  the  apprehension,  or  the  actual 
receiving,  of  hann  from  that  other. 

As  men  grow  up  to  adult  age,  and  distingubh  living  creatures 
from  things  inanimate,  rational,  and  moral  agents  from  irrational 
ones,  they  learn  to  refer  effects  to  their  ultimate  causes ;  and  to 
consider  all  the  intermediate  ones  as  being  themselves  e£lects 
depending  on  the  ultimate  cause.  And  thus  their  resentment 
passes  from  the  inanimate  instrument  to  the  living  agent;  and 
more  especially,  if  the  living  agent  be  a  rational  and  moral  one. 
For,  first.  Living  rational  agents  are  alone  capable  of  being 
restrained  by  threatenings  end  punishments  from  committing  the 
injurious  actioii.  All  our  expressions  of  anger  must  therefore  be 
directed  against  them. — Secondly,  Inanimate  things  are  incapable 
of  feeling  the  harms  which  anger  wishes :  the  desire  of  revenge 
must  therefore  be  entirely  confined  to  animals.  And  these  two 
things  have  great  influence  on  each  other.  Our  threatening  hami 
merely  from  a  motive  of  security,  leads  us  to  wish  it  really; 
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wishing  it  leads  us  to  threaten  and  inflict  it,  where  it  can  afford 
no  security  or  advantage  to  us. — Thirdly,  As  we  improve  in 
obserrtttion  and  experience,  and  in  the  faculty  of  analysing  the 
actions  of  animals,  we  perceive  that  brutes  and  children,  and 
eveD  adults  in  certain  circumstances,  have  little  or  no  share  in 
the  actions  referred  to  them ;  but  are  themselves  under  the 
influence  of  other  causes,  which  therefore  are  to  be  deemed  the 
ultimate  ones.  Hence,  our  resentment  against  them  must  be 
much  abated  in  these  cases,  and  transferred  to  the  ultimate  living 
cause,  usually  called  the  free  agent,  if  so  be  that  we  are  able  to 
discover  him. — Lastly,  When  the  moral  ideas  of  just  and  unjust, 
right  and  wrong,  merit  and  demerit,  have  been  acquired,  and 
applied  to  the  actions  and  circumstances  of  human  life  in  the 
manner  to  be  hereafter  described,  the  internal  feelings  of  this 
class,  t.  e.  the  complacency  and  approbation  attending  the  first, 
the  disgust,  disapprobation,  and  even  abhorrence,  attending  the 
last,  have  great  influence  in  moderating  or  increasing  our  resent- 
ment. The  associations  of  the  first  kind  are  at  utter  variance 
with  those  suggested  by  the  sense  of  pain ;  of  the  last,  coincide 
with  and  strengthen  it.  Aud  as  the  rectitude  of  the  moral  sense 
is  the  highest  matter  of  encomium,  men  are  ashamed  not  to  be 
thought  to  submit  all  their  private  feelings  to  its  superior  autho- 
rity, and  acquiesce  in  its  determinations.  And  thus,  by  degrees, 
all  anger  and  resentment  in  theory,  all  that  even  ill  men  will 
attempt  to  justify,  is  confined  to  injury,  to  sufferings  which  are 
not  deservea,  or  which  are  inflicted  by  a  person  who  has  no  right 
to  do  it.  And  this  at  last  makes  it  so  in  fact,  to  a  great  degree, 
amongst  those  who  are  much  influenced  by  their  own  mora) 
sense,  or  by  that  of  others.  Yet  still,  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
foregoing  doctrine,  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  many  persons  are 
apt  to  be  offended  even  with  stocks  and  stones,  with  brutes,  with 
hurts  merely  accidental  and  undesigned,  and  with  punishments 
acknowledged  to  be  justly  inflicted ;  and  this  in  various  degrees, 
according  to  the  various  natural  and  acquired  dispositions  of 
their  minds. 

Cruelty  and  malice  are  considered,  not  as  passions  of  the  mind, 
but  as  habits,  as  the  deliberate  wishing  of  misery  to  others, 
delighting  in  the  view  and  actual  infliction  of  it,  and  this  without 
the  consideration  of  injury  received  or  intended.  However,  it 
will  easily  appear  that  they  are  the  genuine  and  necessary  off- 
spring of  anger  indulged  and  gratified.  They  are  most  apt  to 
arise  in  proud,  selfish,  and  timorous  persons,  those  who  conceive 
highly  of  their  own  merits,  and  of  the  consequent  injustice  of  oU 
offences  against  them ;  and  who  have  an  exquisite  feeling  and 
apprehension,  in  respect  of  private  gratifications  and  uneasinesses. 
The  low  and  unhappy  condition  of  those  around  a  man  gives  al 
dignity  to  his  own;  and  the  infliction  of  punishment,  or  mere! 
simering,  strikes  a  terror,  and  so  affords  security  and  authorityjl 
Add  to  these,  the  pleasures  arising  from  gratifying  the  will| 
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before  explained,  and  perhaps  some  from  mere  curionty,  and 
the  rousing  an  obdurate  callous  mind  to  a  state  of  sensibOi^. 
Thus  we  may  perceive  how  nearly  one  ill  passion  is  related  to 
another;  and  mat  it  is  possible  for  men  to  arrive  at  last  at  some 
degree  of  pure  disinterested  cruel^  and  malice. 

The  jealousy  agunst  a  rival  in  the  affections  of  a  beloved  per* 
son  of  the  other  sex ;  also  that  peculiar  resentment  against  this 
bdoved  person,  when  suspected  to  be  unfaithful,  which  goes  by 
the  same  name ;  are  easily  deducible  from  their  sources,  in  the 
manner  so  often  repeated.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
magnitude  of  the  passions  and  pleasures  between  the  sexes,  and 
the  singular  contempt  and  ritucule  thrown  upon  the  person 
despised  and  deceived,  (the  last  of  which  springs  from  the  first,) 
that  these  two  sorts  of  jealousy  rise  to  such  a  height.  This  is 
more  peculiarly  remarkable  in  the  southern  climates,  where  the 
passions  between  the  sexes  are  more  violent  than  amongst  us. 
The  nature  and  origin  of  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  other  kinds, 
with  the  afiections  attending  them,  may  easily  be  understood 
from  what  has  been  already  advanced. 


The  Affections  by  which  wb  grieve  for  the  Happiness 
of  others.  i 

Emulation  and  en^  make  the  fourth  class  of  the  sympathetic  I 
affections.  These  are  founded  in  the  desire  of  pleasures,  honours, 
riches,  power,  &c  and  the  consequent  engrossing  what  others  j 
desire,  losing  what  they  obtain,  in  a  comparison  of  our  own 
acquisitions  with  those  of  others,  &c.  by  which  the  happiness  of 
others  is  connected  with  our  misery ;  so  that  at  last  vre  become 
uneasy  at  their  happiness,  even  where  there  is  no  such  connexion, 
i.  e.  emulate  and  envy  where  our  own  interest  is  no  ways  ! 
concerned.  j 

Having  now  seen,  in  some  measure,  the  nature  and  origin  of  I 
the  principal  sympathetic  affections,  pleasing  and  tormenting, 
moral  and  immoral,  let  us  consider  the  several  objects  upon  whidi 
these  various  and  contrary  affections  are  exerted. 

I  begin  with  the  most  intimate  of  all  the  relations  of  life,  that  i 
of  husband  and  wife.     Where  this  union  is  cemented  by  the 
several  pleasures  of  sensation  and  imagination  before-mentioned, 
also  by  those  of  the  moral  and  religions  kinds,  hereafter  to  be 
described,  love,  generosi^,  gratitude,  compassion,  and  all  the  , 
affections  of  the  first  and  second  class,  prevail  in  the  highest  i 
degree  possible,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  those  of  the  third  and 
fourth  class;  so  that  the  marriage  state,  in  these  cases,  afiwds 
the  most  perfect  earnest  and  pattern,  of  which  our  imperfect 
condition  here  admits,  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  good  in  : 
another  world.     And  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  state  is  in  Scrip- 
ture made  the  emblem  of  future  happiness,  and  of  the  onion  of 
Christ  with  the  church. 
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Where  the  ties  of  affection  are  weaker,  and  parUcularly  where 
there  is  a  great  deficiency  ia  the  moral  or  religious  dispositions 
of  either  or  both  the  parties,  the  passions  of  the  third  class  inter- 
mix themselves  with  those  of  the  first  and  second ;  and  in  many 
esses,  the  opposite  affections  prevail  in  great  degrees  alternately, 
and  even  at  short  and  frequent  intervals.  And  indeed  each  kind 
often  becomes  more  violent  from  succeeding  its  opposite. 

In  very  immoral  and  wicked  persons  the  passions  of  the  third 
class  prevail  almost  entirely,  and  that  especially  where  the 
peculiar  afTection,  called  love  by  young  persons,  and  which 
springs  from  the  pleasures  of  sensation,  imagination,  and  ambi- 
lion,  in  the  manner  above  explained,  was  originally  weak. 

The  aSection  of  parents  towards  children  seems  to  begin  from 
the  pain  which  the  mother  feels  in  brining  them  into  the  world, 
and  the  sympathetic  fears  and  cares  of  the  father  in  consequence 
thereof,  and  in  some  degree  from  children's  being  supposed  to 
belong  to  their  parents  in  a  very  pecuhar  sense,  and  being  parts 
of  their  own  bodies.  It  is  increased,  especially  in  mothers,  by 
all  the  signs  of  life,  sense,  and  distress,  which  the  helpless  tender 
infant  shews  ;  many  religious  and  moral  considerations,  with  the 
language  in  which  these  are  expressed,  adding  also  great  force 
thereto.  The  giving  suck  in  the  mother,  with  all  the  fears  and 
caies  in  both  parents,  increases  it  still  farther,  and  as  the  child 
advances  in  age  and  understanding,  diverts  by  his  little  follies, 
pleases  by  bis  natural  beauty,  draws  on  the  enccnniums  of  others, 
surprises  by  his  agility  or  vnt,  &c.  the  affections  continue  to  rise. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and 
religious  powers  of  the  mind,  these  either  increase  the  affection 
by  their  proper  appearance  and  growth,  or  check  it  by  being 
deficient,  and  by  giving  occasion  to  censures  and  corrections. 
Yet  even  these  last,  when  justly  proportioned,  and  followed  by 
mental  improvement,  add  greatly  to  the  warmth  of  affeedon  by 
raising  compassion.  And  thus  the  remainders  of  former  affections, 
and  the  accessions  of  new  ones,  seem  to  make  a  sum  total,  which 
grows  perpetually  greater  in  tender  and  religious  parents. 

The  little  affection  commonly  shewn  to  bastards  agrees  very 
well  with  the  foregoing  history  of  parental  affection. 

The  afiection  towards  grand-children  is,  in  general,  the  same 
as  that  towards  children,  differing  chiefly  in  this,  that  it  is  more 
fond  and  tender,  and  less  mixed  with  severity,  and  the  necessary 
corrections.  This  may  be,  perhaps,  because  the  appearance  of 
the  helpless  infant,  after  so  long  an  interval,  raises  up  all  the  old 
traces  of  parental  affection  with  new  vigour,  from  their  not 
having  been  exerted  for  some  years,  and  by  recalling  many  of 
the  most  moving  scenes  of  the  foregoing  life ;  so  that  these  old 
traces,  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  similar  ones,  make  toge- 
ther  a  greater  sum  total  than  before :  or,  perhaps,  because  old 
persons  have  more  experience  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  infirmity ;  and 
so  are  more  disposed  to  compassion,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
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are  mote  apt  to  weep;  and  because  they  excuse  thenueWes  from 
the  uneasT  task  of  censuring  and  teproving. 

The  affections  of  children  towartu  their  parents  are  founded 
in  the  many  pleasures  which  they  receive  from  them,  or  in  their 
company.  These  affections  are  afterwards  increased  hy  their 
improvement  in  morali^  and  religion,  and  by  the  several  common 
causes  of  good-will,  gratitude,  compassion,  Sec  prevailing  here 
with  peculiar  force.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  sources  of  this 
affection  are  fewer  and  weaker  than  the  sources  of  that  towards 
children;  and  it  is  observed  in  fact,  that  the  affection  of  children 
is  in  general  weaker  than  that  of  parents.  For  which  also  an 
evident  final  cause  may  be  assigned.  It  is  to  be  added  farther, 
that  the  many  engagements  and  distractions  which  lay  hold  of 
the  opening  faculties  of  young  persons,  upon  their  entrance  into 
life,  have  a  principal  share  in  this  effect. 

Friendship,  with  the  bitter  enmities  that  sometimes  succeed 
the  breaches  of  it,  and  the  emulation  and  envy  that  are  apt  to 
arise  in  friends,  from  the  equality  and  similarity  of  their  circun- 
stances,  may  he  easily  understood  &om  what  has  been  delivned 
already. 

In  like  manner  we  may  explun  the  affections  between  persons 
of  the  same  family,  brothers,  cousins,  &c  of  the  same  age,  sex,  ' 
district,  education,  temper,  profession,  &c. 

By  all  these  artificial  ties  our  good-will  and  compassion  are 
perpetually  extended  more  and  more,  growing  also  peroetually 
weaker  and  weaker,  in  proportion  to  tbeir  diffusion.  let  still 
the  common  blessings  and  calamities,  which  fall  upon  whole 
nations  and  communities;  the  general  resemblance  of  the  cii^ 
comatances  of  all  mankind  to  each  other,  in  their  passage  through 
life;  their  common  relation  to  God  as  their  creator,  governor, 
and  &ther ;  their  common  concern  in  a  future  life,  and  in  the 
religion  of  Christ,  &c  are  capable  of  raising  strong  sympathetic 
affections  towards  all  mankind,  and  the  several  I^ver  divisions  , 
of  it,  in  persons  of  religious  dispositions,  who  duly  attend  to  ' 
these  things.  In  like  manner  the  opinions  of  savageness,  bar- 
barity,  and  cruelty,  which  ignorant  and  unexperienced  peraoiu 
are  apt  to  entertain,  concerning  some  distant  nations,  raise  up 
in  their  minds  some  degrees  of  general  dislike,  aversion,  ana 
hatred. 
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THE   PLEASURES    AND    PAINS   OF   THEOPATHY. 

Prop.  XCVIII. — To  examine  how  far  ths  Pleaturet  and  Paint 
ofTkeopathy  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory. 

Under  thu  class  I  comprehend  all  those  pleasures  and  pains, 
vhich  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  his  attributes,  and  of  our 
retatioD  to  him,  raises  up  in  the  minds  of  different  persons,  or  in 
tbat  of  the  same. person,  at  difierent  times.  And  in  order  to 
speak  with  more  precision  concerning  this  class  of  affections,  and 
to  deduce  them  more  readily  from  the  theory  of  these  papers,  it 
will  be  proper  first  to  inquire  into  the  idea  of  God,  as  it  is  found 
in  fact  amongst  men,  particularly  amongst  Jews  and  Christians, 
t.  e.  to  inquire  what  associations  may  be  observed  in  fact  to  be 
heaped  upon,  and  concur  in  this  word,  and  the  equivalent  and 
related  terms  and  phrases. 

First,  then.  It  is  probable,  that  since  many  actions  and  attri- 
butes belonging  to  men  are,  and  indeed  must  be,  in  common 
Isnguage,  applied  to  God,  children,  in  their  first  attempts  to 
decypher  the  word  God,  will  suppose  it  to  stand  for  a  man  whom 
they  have  never  seen,  and  of  whom  consequently  they  form  a 
compound  fictitious  idea,  consisting  of  parts  before  generated  by 
nen,  whom  they  have  seen. 

Secondly,  When  thev  hear  or  read,  that  God  resides  in  heaven, 
()■«.  according  to  their  conceptions,  in  the  shy,  amongst  the 
>Urs,)  that  he  made  all  things,  that  he  sees,  hears,  and  knows  ail 
tfaiags,  can  do  all  things,  &c  with  the  many  particular  modes 
of  expreasioa  that  are  comprehended  under  these  general  ones, 
vivid  ideas,  which  surprise  and  agitate  the  mind,  (lying  upon  the 
confine*  of  pain,)  are  raised  in  it ;  and  if  they  be  so  far  advanced 
in  understanding,  as  to  be  affected  with  apparent  inconsistencies 
ind  impossibilities  in  their  ideas,  they  must  feel  great  perplexity 
or  imagination,  when  they  endeavour  to  conceive  and  form  definite 
ideas  agreeable  to  the  language  of  this  kind,  which  they  hear  and 
read.  Now  this  perplexity  will  add  to  the  vividness  of  the  ideas, 
and  all  together  will  transfer  upon  the  word  God,  and  its  equiva- 
lents, such  secondary  ideas,  as  may  be  referred  to  the  heads  of 
munificence,  astonishment,  and  reverence. 

Tlurdly,  When  children  hear  that  God  cannot  be  seen,  having 
no  visible  shape,  no  parts;  but  that  he  is  a  spiritual  infinite 
being;  this  adds  much  to  their  perplexity  and  astonishment,  and 
by  d^rees  destroys  the  association  of  the  fictitious  visible  idea 
before-mentioned  with  the  word  God.  However,  it  is  probable, 
that  some  visible  ideas,  such  as  those  of  the  heavens,  a  fictitious 
throne  placed  there,  a  multitude  of  angels,  &c.  still  continue  to 
be  excited  by  the  word  God,  and  iu  equivalents,  when  dwelt 
upon  in  the  mind. 
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Fourthly,  When  the  child  hears,  that  God  is  the  rewarder  ol 
good  actions,  and  the  punisher  of  evil  ones,  and  that  the  most 
exquisite  future  happiness  or  misery  (described  by  a  great  variety 
of  particulars  and  emblems)  are  prepared  by  bim  for  the  good 
and  bad  respectively ;  he  feels  strong  hopes  and  fears  rise  alter- 
nately  in  bis  mind,  according  to  the  judgment  which  he  passes 
upon  his  own  actions,  founded  partly  upon  the  previous  judg- 
ment of  others,  partly  upon  an  imperfect  moral  sense  begun  to 
be  generated  in  him. 

And  laying  all  these  things  together  it  will  appear,  that, 
amongst  Jews  and  Christians,  children  begin  probably  with  a 
definite  visible  idea  of  God ;  but  that  by  degrees  this  ia  quite 
obliterated,  without  any  thing  of  a  stable  precise  nature  succeed- 
ing in  its  room ;  and  that,  by  farther  degrees,  a  great  variety  of 
strong  secondary  ideas,  t.  e.  mental  affections,  (attended  indeed 
b}'  visible  ideas,  to  which  proper  words  are  affixed,  as  of  angels, 
the  general  judgment,  &c.)  recur  in  their  turns,  when  they  think 
upon  God,  i.  e.  when  this  word,  or  any  of  its  equivalents,  or  any 
equivalent  phrase  or  symbol,  strike  the  mind  strongly,  ao  that  it 
dwells  upon  them  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  is  affected  by  them  in 
a  sufficient  degree./ 

Amongst  heathen  nations,  where  idolatry  and  polytheism  pre- 
vail, the  case  is  different;  but  this  difference  may  easily  be 
understood  by  applying  the  foregoing  method  of  reasoning  to  the 
circumstances  ol  the  heathen  world. 

I  will  now  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  affections  exerted  towards  God.  They  may  be  ranked 
under  two  general  heads,  love  and  fear ;  agreeably  to  the  general 
division  of  the  sympathetic  affections  into  benevolence  aud  male- 
volence. However,  the  analogy  here  ia  not  a  complete  one,  as 
will  be  seen  presently. 

To  the  love  of  God  may  be  referred  gratitude,  confidence,  and 
resignation;  also  enthusiasm,  which  may  be  considered  as  « 
degeneration  of  it.  To  the  fear,  reverence  (which  is  a  mixture 
of  love  and  fear) ;  also  superstition  and  atheism,  which  are  dege- 
nerations of  the  fear  of  God. 

The  Love  of  God. 

The  love  of  God,  with  its  associates,  gratitude,  confidence,  and 
resignation,  is  generated  by  the  contemplation  of  his  bounty  and 
benignity  to  us,  and  to  all  his  creatures,  as  these  appear  from  the 
view  of  the  natural  world,  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
a  man's  own  observation  and  experience  in  respect  of  the  events 
of  life.  It  is  supported,  and  much  increased,  by  the  consciousness 
of  upright  intentions,  and  sincere  endeavours,  with  the  coosequent 
hope  of  a  future  reward,  and  by  prayer  vocal  and  mental,  public 
and  private,  inasmuch  as  this  gives  a  reality  and  force  to  all  the 
secondary  ideas  before  spoken  of.  Frequent  conversation  with 
devout  persons,  and  frequent  reading  of  devout  books,  have  great 
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efficacy  also,  from  the  infecUousDess  of  our  tempers  and  dis- 
positions,  and  from  the  perpetual  recunency  of  the  proper  words, 
and  of  Uieir  secondary  ideas ;  first  in  a  fkint  state,  afterwards  id 
a  stronger  and  stronger  perpetually.  The  contemplation  of  the 
rest  of  the  divine  attributes,  his  omnipotence,  omniscience,  eter- 
DJty,  ubiquity,  &:c.  have  also  a  tendency  to  support  and  augment 
the  love  of  God,  when  this  is  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  superior 
to  the  fear ;  till  that  time  these  wonderful  attributes  enhance  the 
fear  so  much,  as  to  check  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  love  for  a 
time.  Even  the  fear  itself  contributes  to  the  geoeratioa  and 
angmentadon  of  the  love  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  in  a  manner 
freatly  analogous  to  the  production  of  other  pleasures  from  pains. 
And  indeed  it  seems,  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  ways 
above-mentioned,  in  which  the  love  of  God  is  generated,  and  the 
consequent  variety  of  the  intellectual  aggregates,  and  secondary 
ideas,  there  must  be  so  great  a  resemblance  amongst  them,  that 
they  cannot  but  languish  by  frequent  recurrency,  till  such  time 
as  ideas  of  an  opposite  nature,  by  intervening  at  certain  seasons, 
five  them  new  life. 

The  love  of  God  is,  according  to  this  theory,  evidently  deduced 
in  part  from  interested  motives  directly;  viz.  from  the  hopes  of  a 
future  reward ;  and  those  motives  to  it,  or  sources  of  it,  in  which 
direct  explicit  self-interest  does  not  appear,  may  yet  be  analysed 
op  to  it  ultimately.  However,  after  all  the  several  sources  of  the 
love  of  God  have  coalesced  together,  this  affection  becomes  aa 
disinterested  as  any  other;  as  the  pleasure  we  take  in  any  natural 
^  artificial  beauty,  in  the  esteem  of  others,  or  even  in  sensual 
gratifications. 

It  appears  also,  that  this  pure  disinterested  love  of  God  may, 
by  the  concurrence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  sufficiently  strong 
associations,  arise  to  such  a  height,  as  to  prevail  over  any  of  the 
otber  desires  interested  or  disinterested ;  for  all,  except  the  sen- 
nal  ones,  are  of  a  factitious  nature,  as  well  aa  the  love  of  God ; 
and  the  sensual  ones  are,  in  our  progress  through  life,  over- 
powered by  them  all  in  their  respective  turns. 

Enthusiasm  may  be  defined  a  mistaken  persuasion  in  any 
person,  that  he  is  a  peculiar  favourite  with  God;  and  that  fae 
receives  supernatural  marks  thereof.  The  vividness  of  the  ideas 
of  this  class  easily  generates  this  false  persuasion  in  persons  of 
strong  fancies,  little  experrence  in  divine  things,  and  narrow 
on derstao dings,  (and  especially  where  the  moral  sense,  and  the 
scrupulosity  attending  its  growth  and  improvement,  are  but  im- 
perfectly formed,)  by  giving  a  reality  and  certainty  to  all  the 
reveries  of  a  man's  own  mind,  and  cementing  the  associations  in 
a  preternatural  manner.  It  may  also  be  easily  contracted  by 
contagion,  as  daily  experience  shews ;  and  indeed  more  easily 
tban  most  other  dispositions,  from  the  glaring  languase  used  by 
enthusiasts,  and  from  the  great  flattery  and  support,  wnich  enthu- 
siasm affords  to  pride  and  self-conceit. 

X  2  OOglc 
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The  Fear  of  God. 


Tbe  fear  of  God  arises  from  a  view  of  the  erils  of  life,  from 
the  tbreatenings  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  seose  of  guilt,  from 
the  infinity  of  all  God's  attributes,  from  prayer,  meditatioD, 
reading,  and  conversation  upon  these  and  sucn  like  subjects,  in  a 
manner  analt^us  to  the  love  of  God.  When  confined  within 
certain  limits,  and  especially  when  tempered  with  love,  so  as  to 
become  awe,  veneration,  and  reverence,  it  remains  in  a  natural 
state,  1.  e.  suits  our  other  circumstances;  and,  as  before  observed, 
has  a  considerable  share  in  generating  tbe  love  of  God.  When 
excessive,  or  not  duly  regarded,  it  degenerates  either  into  super- 
stition or  atheism. 

Superstition  may  be  defined  a  mistaken  opinion  concerning 
the  severity  and  punishments  of  God,  magnifying  these  in  respect 
of  ourselves  or  others.  It  may  arise  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  from 
bodily  indisposition,  from  erroneous  reasoning,  &c  Ijiat  which 
arises  from  the  first  cause,  has  a  tendency  to  remove  itaelf  by 
regulating  the  person's  behaviour,  and  consequently  lessening  hu 
sense  of  guilt.  The  other  kinds  often  increase  for  a  time,  come 
to  their  height  at  last,  and  then  decline  again.  They  do  also,  in 
some  cases,  increase  without  limits  during  life.  All  kinds  of 
sopers^tion  have  been  productive  of  great  absurdities  in  dinne 
worship,  both  amongst  Pagans,  and  amongst  Jews  and  Christians; 
and  they  have  all  a  great  tendency  to  sour  the  mind,  to  check 
natural  benevolence  and  compassion,  and  to  generate  a  bitter 
persecuting  spirit.  All  which  is  much  augmented  where  super- 
stition and  enthusiasm  pass  alternately  into  each  other  at  internals; 
which  is  DO  uncommon  ease. 

Under  atheism  I  here  comprehend  not  only  the  speculative 
kind,  but  tbe  practical,  or  that  neglect  of  God,  where  the  person 
thinks  of  him  seldom,  and  with  reluctance,  and  pays  little  or  no 
r^ard  to  him  in  his  actions,  though  he  does  not  deny  him  in 
words.  Both  kinds  seem  in  christian  countries,  where  reasonable 
satisfaction  in  religious  matters  is  easy  to  be  had  by  all  well- 
disposed  minds,  and  gross  ignorance  uncommon  except  io  ill- 
disposed  ones,  to  proceed  firom  an  explicit  or  implicit  sense  of 
guilt,  and  a  consequent  fear  of  God,  sufficient  to  generate  an 
aversion  to  the  thoughts  of  him,  and  to  the  methods  by  which 
the  love  might  be  generated,  and  yet  too  feeble  to  restrain  from 
guilt ;  so  that  they  may  properly  be  congidered  as  degeneration 
of  the  fear  of  God.  What  has  been  deUvered  already  in  these 
papers,  concerning  the  connexion  of  fear,  aversion,  and  the  other 
uneasy  passions,  with  each  other,  and  also  of  tbe  tendency  of  all 
pain  to  prevent  the  recurrency  of  tbe  circumstances  by  which  it . 
is  introduced,  may  afibrd  some  light  here. 

It  appears  upon  the  whole,  that  the  theopathetic  affections  are, 
in  some  things,  analogous  to  tbe  sympathetic  ones,  as  well  ai 
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different  in  others ;  and  that  this  difference  arises  chiefl)r  from 
the  infinity  and  absolute  perfection  of  the  divine  nature. 

ABections  of  an  intermediate  kind  are  generated  in  respect  of 
good  and  evil  beings  of  an  invisible  nature,  and  of  an  order 
superior  to  us  (such  as  angels  and  devils);  whose  origin  and 
growth  will  easily  be  understood  from  what  is  here  delivered. 


O  SECT.  VI. 

THE    PLEASURES    AND    PAINS    OF    THE    MORAL    SENSE. 

Prop.  XCIX. — To  examine  how  far  the  Pleatura  and  Paini  of 
the  Moral  Sense  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory. 

There  are  certain  tempers  of  mind,  with  the  actions  flowing 
from  them,  as  of  piety,  humility,  resignation,  gratitude,  &c. 
towards  God;  of  benevolence,  charity,  generosity,  compassion, 
humility,  gratitude,  &c.  towards  men ;  of  temperance,  patience, 
contentment,  &c.  in  respect  of  a  person's  own  private  enjoyments 
or  sufferings ;  which  when  he  believes  himself  to  be  possessed  of, 
and  reflects  upon,  a  pleasing  consciousness  and  self-approbation 
rise  up  in  his  mind,  exclusively  of  any  direct  explicit  considera- 
tion of  advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  himself,  from  his  possession 
of  these  good  qualities.  In  like  manner  the  view  of  them  in 
others  raises  up  a  disinterested  love  and  esteem  for  these  others. 
And  the  opposite  qualities  of  impiety,  profaneness,  uncharitable- 
ness,  resentment,  cruelty,  envy,  ingratitude,  intemperance,  lewd- 
ness, selfishness,  &c  are  attended  with  the  condemnation  both  of 
ourselves  and  others.  This  is,  in  general,  the  state  of  the  case ; 
but  there  are  many  particular  differences,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular education,  temper,  profession,  sex,  &c.  of  each  person. 

Or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  secondary  ideas  belonging  to 
virtue  and  vice,  duty  and  sin,  innocence  and  guilt,  merit  and 
demerit,  right  and  wrong,  moral  good  and  moral  evil,  just  and 
unjust,  fit  and  unfit,  obligation  and  prohibition,  &c.  in  one  man, 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  belonging  to  the  same  words  in 
another,  or  to  the  corresponding  words,  if  they  have  different 
languages;  and  yet  do  not  exactly  coincide,  but  differ  more  oT 
less,  according  to  the  difference  in  education,  temper,  &c. 

Now  both  this  general  resemblance,  and  these  particular  dif- 
ferences, in  our  ideas,  and  consequent  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, seem  to  admit  of  an  analysis  and  explanation  from  the 
following  particulars. 

First,  Children  are,  for  the  most  part,  instructed  in  the  dif- 
ference and  opposition  between  virtue  and  vice,  duty  and  sin,  &&;   , 
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and  have  some  general  descripUons  of  the  virtues  and  vioes 
inculcated  upon  them.  The;  are  told,  that  the  firat  are  good, 
pleasant,  beautiful,  noble,  fit,  worthy  of  praise  and  reward,  &c.'; 
the  last  odious,  painful,  shameful,  worthy  of  punishment,  &c;  so 
tbat  the  pleasing  and  displeasing  associations  previously  annexed 
to  these  words  in  their  minds,  are,  by  means  of  that  confidence 
which  they  place  in  their  superiors,  transferred  upon  the  virtues 
and  vices  respectively.  And  the  mutual  intercourses  of  life 
have  the  same  effect  in  a  less  degree,  with  respect  to  adulta,  and 
those  children  who  receive  little  or  no  instruction  from  their 

rents  or  superiors.  Virtue  is  in  general  approved,  and  set  off 
all  the  encomiums,  and  honourable  appellations,  that  any 
other  thing  admits  of,  and  vice  loaded  with  censures  and  re- 
proaches of  all  kinds,  in  all  good  conversation  and  books.  And 
this  happens  oftener  than  the  contrary,  even  in  bad  ones ;  so  that 
as  far  as  men  are  influenced  in  their  judgments  by  those  of  otfaeis, 
the  balance  is,  upon  the  whole,  on  tne  side  of  virtue. 

Secondly,  There  are  many  immediate  good  consequences, 
which  attend  upon  virtue,  as  many  ill  ones  do  upon  vice,  and  that 
during  our  whole  progress  through  life.  Sensuality  and  intem- 
perance subject  men  to  diseases  and  pain,  to  shame,  deformity, 
lilthiness,  terrors,  and  anxieties ;  whereas  temperance  is  attended 
with  ease  of  body,  freedom  of  spirits,  the  capacity  of  being 
pleased  with  the  objects  of  pleasure,  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
the  perfection  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  faculties,  bodily  and 
mental,  long  life,  plenty,  &c.  Anger,  malice,  envy,  bring  upon 
us  the  returns  of  anger,  malice,  envy,  Irom  others,  with  injuries, 
reproaches,  fears,  and  perpetual  disquietude;  and,  in  like  manner, 
good-will,  generosity,  compassion,  are  rewarded  with  returns  of 
the  same,  with  the  pleasures  of  sociality  and  friendship,  with 
good  offices,  and  witn  the  highest  encomiums.  And  when  a 
person  becomes  properly  qualified,  by  the  previous  love  of  his 
neighbour,  to  love  God,  to  hope  and  trust  in  him,  and  to  wor- 
ship him  in  any  measure  as  he  ought  to  do,  this  affords  the 
sincerest  joy  and  comfort;  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  ne^ect  of 
Ood,  or  practical  atheism,  the  murmuring  against  the  course  of 
providence,  sceptical  unsettledness,  and  fool-hardy  impiety,  are 
evidently  attended  with  great  anxieties,  gloominess,  and  di^ 
traction,  as  long  as  there  are  any  traces  of  morality  or  religion 
left  upon  men's  minds.  Now  these  pleasures  and  pains,  by  often 
recurring  in  various  combinations,  and  by  being  variously  trans- 
ferred upon  each  other,  J'rom  the  great  affinity  between  the 
several  virtues,  and  their  rewards,  with  each  other;  also  between 
the  several  vices,  and  their  punishments,  with  each  other ;  will  at 
last  beget  in  us  a  general,  mixed,  pleasing  idea  and  conscioos- 
ness,  when  we  reflect  upon  our  own  virtuous  affections  or 
actions ;  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  an  anxiety,  when  we  reflect  OD  die 
contrary ;  and  also  raise  in  us  the  love  and  esteem  of  virtue,  and 
the  hatred  of  vice  in  others. 
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Thirdly,  The  many  benefits  which  we  receive  immediately 
from,  01  which  have  some  evident,  though  distant,  connexioa 
with  the  piety,  benevolence,  and  teDiperance  of  others;  also  the 
coatrary  mischiefs  from  their  vices;  lead  us  first  to  the  love  and 
hatred  of  the  persons  themselves  by  associatioit,  as  explained 
uoder  the  head  of  sympathy,  and  then  by  farther  associations  to 
the  love  and  hatred  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  considered  ab- 
stractedly, and  without  any  regard  to  our  own  interest;  and 
that  whether  we  view  them  in  ourselves  or  others.  As  our  love 
and  esteem  for  virtue  in  others  is  much  increased  by  the  pleasing 
coosdousDesa,  which  our  own  practice  of  it  afibrda  to  ourselves, 
BO  the  pleasure  of  this  consciousness  is  much  increased  by  our 
love  of  virtue  in  others. 

Fourthly,  The  great  suitableness  of  all  the  virtues  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  beauty,  order,  and  perfection  of  the  world, 
animate  and  inanimate,  impresses  a  very  lovely  character  upon 
Tirtue;  and  the  contrary  self-contradiction,  deformity,  and  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  vice,  render  it  odious,  and  matter  of  ab- 
horrence to  all  persons  that  reflect  upon  tliese  things;  and  beget 
a  language  of  this  kind,  which  is  borrowed,  in  great  measure, 
from  the  pleasures  and  puns  of  im^oation,  and  applied  with  a 
peculiar  force  and  fitness  to  this  subject  from  its  great  im- 
portance. 

Fifthly,  The  hopes  and  fears  which  arise  from  the  consideration 
of  a  future  state,  are  themselves  pleasures  and  pains  of  a  high 
nature.  "When,  therefore,  a  sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid 
by  a  practical  belief  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  by  the 
fi^nent  view  of,  and  meditation  upon,  death,  by  the  loss  of 
departed  iriends,  by  bodily  pains,  by  worldly  disappointments 
sad  afflictions,  for  forming  strong  associations  of  the  pleasures  of 
these  hopes  with  duty,  and  the  pains  of  these  fears  with  sin,  the 
reiterated  impressions  of  those  associations  will  at  last  make  duty 
itself  a  pleasure,  and  convert  sin  into  a  pain,  giving  a  lustre  and 
deformity  respectively  to  all  their  appellations ;  and  that  without 
aoy  express  recollection  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  another  world, 
just  as  in  other  cases  of  association. 

Sixthly,  All  meditations  upon  God,  who  is  the  inexhaustible 
fountain,  and  infinite  abyss,  of  all  perfection,  both  natural  and 
moral;  also  all  the  kinds  of  prayer,  i.e.  all  the  ways  of  express- 
ing our  love,  hope,  trust,  resignation,  gratitude,  reverence,  fear, 
desire,  &c.  towards  him ;  transfer,  by  association,  all  the  perfec- 
tion, greatness,  and  gloriousness  of  his  natural  attributes  upon 
his  moral  ones,  t.  e.  upon  moral  rectitude.  We  shall  by  this 
means  learn  to  be  merciful,  holy,  and  perfect,  because  God  is  so; 
and  to  love  mercy,  holiness,  and  perfection,  wherever  we  see  them. 

And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  all  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
sensation,  imagination,  ambition,  self- interest,  sympathy,  and 
theopathy,  as  iar  as  they  are  consistent  with  one  another,  with 
the  uame  of  our  natures,  and  with  the  course  of  the  world,  beget 
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in  US  a  moral  sense,  and  lead  ub  to  the  love  and  approbation  <f 
Tirtne,  and  to  the  fear,  hatred,  and  abhorrence  of  vice.  This 
moral  sense  therefore  carries  its  own  authority  with  it,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  ultimate  result  from 
them ;  and  employs  the  force  and  authority  of  the  whole  nature 
of  man  against  any  particular  part  of  it,  that  rebels  against  the 
determinations  and  commands  of  the  conscience  or  moral  judg- 
ment. 

It  appears  also,  that  the  moral  sense  carries  us  perpetually  to 
the  pure  love  of  Qod,  as  our  highest  and  ultimate  perfection, 
our  end,  centre,  and  only  resting-place,  to  which  yet  we  cas 
never  attun. 

When  the  moral  sense  is  advanced  to  considerable  perfection, 
a  person  may  be  made  to  love  and  hate,  merely  because  he 
ought;  i.e.  the  pleasures  of  moral  beauty  and  rectitude,  and  the 
pains  of  moral  deformity  and  unfitness,  may  be  transferred,  and 
made  to  coalesce,  almost  instantaneously. 

Scrupulosity  may  be  considered  aa  a  degeneration  of  the  moral 
sense,  resembling  that  by  which  the  fear  of  God  passes  into 
superstition ;  for  it  arises,  like  this,  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt, 
explicit  or  implicit,  from  bodily  indisposition,  and  from  an  erro- 
neous method  of  reasoning.  It  has  also  a  most  intimate  coa- 
nexion  with  superstition  (just  as  moral  rectitude  has  with  the 
true  love  and  fear  of  God :)  and,  like  superstition,  it  is,  in  many 
cases,  observed  to  work  its  own  cure  by  rectifying  what  is  amiss; 
and  so  by  degrees  removing  both  the  explicit  and  implicit  coo- 
sciousness  of  guilt.  It  seems  also,  that  in  this  imperfect  state 
men  seldom  arrive  at  any  great  degree  of  correctness  in  their 
actions  without  some  previous  scrupulosity,  by  which  they  may 
be  led  to  estimate  the  nature  and  consequences  of  afiectioDs  ami 
^ctions  with  care,  impartiality,  and  exactness. 

The  moral  sense  or  judgment  here  spoken  of  is  aometimes 
considered  as  an  instinct,  sometimes  as  determinations  of  the 
mind,  grounded  on  the  eternal  reasons  and  relations  of  things. 
Those  who  maintain  either  of  these  opinions  may,  perhapc, 
explain  them  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  fbre^;oing  analyais  of 
the  moral  sense  from  association.  But  if  by  instinct  be  meant  a 
disposition  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  to  the  mind,  or  to  the  mind  alone,  so  as  to  he  quite  inde- 
pendent of  association ;  and  by  a  moral  instinct,  such  a  dispooi- 
Uon  producing  in  us  moral  judgments  concerning  afiections  and 
actions;  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  support  tbe  opinion  of  a 
moral  instinct,  to  produce  instances,  where  moral  judgments  arise 
in  us,  independently  of  prior  associations  determining  thereto. 

In  like  manner,  if  by  founding  the  morality  of  acdona,  and 
our  judgment  concerning  this  morality,  on  the  eternal  reasons 
and  relations  of  things,  be  meant,  that  the  reasons  drawn  from 
the  relations  of  things,  by  which  the  morality  or  immorality  of 
certain  actions  is  commonly  proved,  and  which,  with  the  lelatKni. 
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are  called  eternal,  rrom  ttieir  appearing  the  same,*  or  nearly  the 
same,  to  the  mind  at  all  timeS)  would  deternuDe  the  mind  to 
form  the  corresponding  moral  judgment  independently  of  prior 
associations,  this  ought  also  to  be  proved  by  the  allegation  of 
proper  instances.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  instances  are,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  of  them,  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  favour 
the  deduction  of  all  our  moral  judgments,  approbations,  and  dis- 
approbations, from  association  alone.  However,  some  assoda- 
tions  are  formed  so  early,  repeated  so  of^n,  rivetted  so  strong, 
and  have  so  close  a  connexion  vrith  the  common  nature  of 
man,  and  the  events  of  life  which  happen  to  all,  as,  in  a  popular 
way  of  speaking,  to  claim  the  appellation  of  original  and  natural 
dispositions ;  and  to  appear  like  instincts  when  compared  vrith 
dispositions  evidently  factitious;  also  like  axioms,  and  intuitive 
propositions,  eternally  true  according  to  the  usual  phrase,  when 
compared  with  moral  reasonings  of  a  compound  kind.  But  I 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  these  papers,  that  all  reasoning,  as 
well  as  affection,  is  the  mere  result  of  association. 


CONCLUSION : 


Besides  the  consequences  flowing  fix>ni  the  doctrine  of  asso- 
ciation, which  are  delivered  in  the  corollaries  to  the  fourteenth 
proposition,  there  is  another,  which  is  thought  by  many  to  have 
a  pernicious  tendency  iu  respect  of  morality  and  religion ;  and 
which  therefore  it  will  he  proper  that  I  should  consider  parti- 
culariy. 

The  consequence  I  mean  is  that  of  the  mechanism  or  neces- 
sity of  human  actions,  in  opposiuon  to  what  is  generally  termed 
free-will.     Here  then  I  will. 

First,  State  my  notion  of  the  mechanism  or  necessity  of  human 
actions. 

Secondly,  Give  such  reasons  as  induce  me  to  embrace  the 
c^oion  of  the  mechanism  of  liuman  actions. 

Thirdly,  Consider  the  objections  and  difficulties  attending  tiiis 
opinion. 

And,  lastly.  Allege  some  presumptions  in  favour  of  it  from  its 
consequences. 

By  the  mechanism  of  human  actions  I  mean,  that  each  action 
results  from  the  previous  circumstances  of  body  and  mind,  in  the 
tame  manner,  and  with  the  same  certainty,  as  other  effects  do 
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from  their  mechanical  causes ;  so  that  a  person  cannot  do  indiF- 
ferently  either  of  the  actions  A,  and  its  contrary  a,  while  the 
previous  circumstances  ore  the  same ;  but  is  under  an  absolute 
necessi^  of  doin^  one  of  them,  and  that  only.  Agreeably  to  this 
I  suppose,  that  by  free-will  is  meant  a  power  of  doing  either  the 
action  A,  or  its  contrary  a;  while  the  previous  circumstances 
remain  the  same. 

If  by  free-will  be  meant  a  power  of  beginning  motion,  thii 
will  come  to  the  same  thing ;  since,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
mechanism,  as  here  explained,  man  has  no  such  power;  but 
every  action,  or  bodily  motion,  arises  &om  previous  circum- 
stances, or  bodily  motions,  already  existing  in  the  brain,  i,e, 
from  vibrations,  which  are  either  the  immediate  efiect  of  im- 
pressions then  made,  or  the  remote  compound  effect  af  former 
impressions,  or  both. 

But  if  by  free-will  be  meant  any  thing  different  &om  these  two 
definitions  of  it,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  mind  here  laid  down.  Thus,  if  free-will  be 
defined  the  power  of  doing  what  a  person  desires  or  wills  to  do, 
of  deliberating,  suspending,  choosing,  &c.  or  of  resisting  the 
motives  of  sensuality,  ambition,  resentment,  &c.  Free-will, 
under  certain  limitations,  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  doctrioe 
of  mechanism,  but  even  flows  from  it;  since  it  appears  from  the 
foregoing  theory,  that  voluntary  and  semi-voluntary  powers  of 
calling  up  ideas,  of  exciting  and  restraining  affections,  and  of 
performing  and  suspending  actions,  arise  from  the  mechanism  of 
our  natures.  This  may  be  called  free-will  in  the  popular  and 
practical  sense,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  opposed  to 
mechanism,  and  which  may  be  called  free-will  in  the  philosophical 
sense. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  arguments  which  favour  the  opinion  of 
mechanism. 

First,  then,  it  is  evident  to,  and  allowed  by  all,  that  the  actions 
of  mankind  proceed,  in  many  cases,  from  motives,  t.  e.  from  the 
influence  which  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sensation,  imagination, 
ambition,  self-interest,  sympathy,  theopatby,  and  tbe  moral  sense, 
have  over  them.  And  these  motives  seem  to  act  like  all  other 
causes.  When  the  motive  is  strong,  the  actJon  is  performed  with 
vigour ;  when  weak,  feebly.  When  a  contrary  motive  intervenes, 
it  checks  or  over-rules,  in  proportion  to  its  relative  strength,  as 
far  as  one  can  judge.  So  that  where  the  motives  are  the  same, 
the  actions  cannot  be  different ;  where  the  motives  are  different, 
the  actions  cannot  be  the  same.  And  it  is  matter  of  common 
observation,  that  this  is  the  case  in  fact,  in  the  principal  actions 
of  life,  and  such  where  the  motives  are  of  a  magnitude  sufficient 
to  be  evideuL  It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  interpret  the  obscure 
cases  by  tbe  evident  ones ;  and  to  infer,  that  there  are  in  all 
instances  motives  of  a  proper  kind  and  d^ree,  which  generals 
each  action ;  though  they  arc  sometimes  not  seen  through  their 
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minuteneBS,  or  through  the  inattentioD  or  ignorance  of  tlie  ob- 
wrrer.  Agreeably  to  which,  tliose  persons,  who  study  the  causes 
and  motives  of  human  actions,  may  decypher  them  much  more 
completely,  both  in  themselves,  and  those  with  whom  they  con- 
verse, than  others  can. 

Suppose  now  a  person  able  to  decypher  all  his  own  actions  in 
this  way,  so  as  to  shew  that  they  corresponded  in  kind  and 
degree  to  the  motives  arising  from  the  seven  classes  of  pleasures 
and  pains  considered  in  this  theory ;  also  able  to  decypher  the 
principal  actions  of  others  in  the  same  way :  this  would  be  as 
good  evidence,  that  motives  were  the  meclianical  causes  of  actions, 
as  natural  phenomena  are  for  the  mechanical  operation  of  heat, 
diet,  or  medicines.  Or  if  he  could  not  proceed  so  far,  but  was 
able  only  to  decypher  most  of  his  own  actions,  and  many  of  the 
principal  ones  of  Others,  still  the  evidence  would  scarce  be 
diminished  thereby,  if  the  deficiency  was  no  more  than  is  reason- 
ably  to  be  expected  from  our  ^orance  and  inattention,  in 
respect  to  ourselves  and  others.  Let  the  reader  make  the  trial, 
especially  upon  himself,  since  such  a  self-examination  cannot  but 
be  profitable,  and  may  perhaps  be  pleasant;  and  that  either 
according  to  the  seven  classes  of  pleasures  and  pains  here  laid 
down,  or  any  other  division,  and  judge  as  he  thinks  fit  upon 
mature  deliberation. 

It  may  be  of  use  in  such  an  inquiry  into  a  man's  self,  as  I  here 
propose,  for  him  to  consider  in  a  short  time  after  any  material 
action  is  past,  whether,  if  he  was  once  more  put  into  the  same 
rigidly  exact  circumstances,  he  could  possibly  do  otherwise  than 
as  he  did.  Here  the  power  of  imagination  will  intervene,  and  be 
apt  to  deceive  the  inquirer,  unless  he  be  cautious.  For  in  diis 
review,  other  motives,  besides  those  which  did  actually  influence 
him,  will  start  up ;  and  that  especially  if  the  action  be  such  as  he 
wishes  to  have  been  performed  wi^  more  vigour  or  less,  or 
not  to  have  been  performed  at  all.  But  when  these  foreign 
motives  are  set  aside,  and  the  imagination  confined  to  those 
which  did  in  fact  take  place,  it  will  appear  impossible,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  person  should  liave  done  otherwise  than  the  very 
thing  which  he  did. 

Secondly,  According  to  the  theory  here  laid  down,  all  human 
v^ons  proceed  from  vibrations  in  the  nerves  of  the  muscles,  and 
these  from  others,  which  are  either  evidently  of  a  mechanical 
nature,  as  in  the  automatic  motions ;  or  else  have  been  shewn  to 
he  so  in  the  account  given  of  the  voluntary  motions. 

And  if  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  be  rejected,  and  sensation  and 
muscular  motion  be  supposed  to  be  performed  by  some  other 
kind  of  motion  in  the  nervous  parts ;  still  it  seems  probable,  that 
the  same  method  of  reasoning  might  be  applied  to  this  other 
nnd  of  motion. 

Lastly,  To  suppose,  that  the  action  A,  oi  its  contraiT  a,  can 
equally  follow  previous  circumstances,  that  are  exactly  the  same, 
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appears  to  me  the  same  thing,  as  affirming  that  one  or  both  of 
them  might  start  up  into  being  without  any  cause;  which,  if 
admitted,  appears  to  me  to  destroy  the  foundation  of  all  general 
abstract  reasoning ;  and  particularly  of  that  whereby  the  existence 
of  the  First  Cause  is  proved. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  opinion  of  mechanism  is 
that  deduced  from  ^e^exiatence  of  the  moral  sense,  whose  hittoiy 
-.-Lhava  just  ^ven.  But  it  appears  from' that  history,  that  Qod 
has  so  formed  the  world,  and  perhaps  (with  reverence  be  it 
spoken)  was  obliged  by  his  moral  perfections  so  to  form  it,  as 
that  virtue  must  nave  amiable  and  pleasing  ideas  affixed  to  it; 
vice,  odious  ones.  The  moral  sense  is  therefore  generated  neces- 
sarily and  mechanically.  And  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  whether 
the  amiable  and  odious  ideas  above  shewed  to  be  necessarily 
affixed  to  virtue  and  vice  respectively,  though  differently,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  events  of^each  person's  life,  do  not  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  making  us  ultimately  happy  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  our  neighbour ;  and  whether  they  are  not,  cattrit  paribia, 
the  same  entirely,  or  at  least  in  all  material  respects,  in  those 
who  believe  mechanism,  who  believe  free-will,  and  who  have  not 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  question  at  all ;  or  if  there  be 
a  difference,  whether  the  associations  arising  from  the  opinion  of 
necessity,  do  not  tend  more  to  accelerate  us  in  our  progress  to 
the  love  of  God,  our  only  true  happiness.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  difference  ia  in  general  very  small ;  also  that  this  difference, 
whatever  it  be,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  all  things  being  duly  considered. 

When  a  person  first  changes  his  opinion  from  free-will  to 
mechanism,  or,  more  properly,  first  sees  part  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  mind,  and  beheves  the  rest  from  analogy,  he  is  just  as 
much  affected  by  bis  wonted  pleasures  and  pains,  hopes  ana  fears, 
as  before,  by  the  moral  and  rel^ious  ones,  as  by  others.  And 
the  being  persuaded,  that  certain  things  have  a  necessary  influence 
to  change  his  mind  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  i.  e.  so  as  to 
receive  more  sensible,  sympathetic,  religious  pleasures,  or  other- 
wise, will  force  him  still  more  strongly  upon  the  right  method, 
J.  0.  put  him  upon  inquiring  after  and  pursuing  this  method. 

If  it  be  objected,  That  the  moral  sense  supposes,  that  we 
refer  actions  to  ourselves  and  others,  whereas  the  opinion  of 
mechanism  annihilates  all  those  associations,  by  which  we  refer 
actions  to  ourselves  or  others;  I  answer,  that  it  does  this  just  as 
the  belief  of  the  reality  and  infinite  value  of  the  things  of  another 
world  annihilates  all  the  regards  of  this  world.  Both  have  a 
tendency  to  these  respective  ends,  which  are  indeed  one  aoci  the 
same  at  the  bottom ;  but  botb  require  time,  in  order  to  produce 
their  full  effects.  When  religion  has  made  any  one  indi^rent 
to  this  world,  its  pleasures  and  pains,  then  the  kingdom  of  Ood, 
or  pure  unmixed  happiness,  comes  in  respect  of  him ;  so  that  he 
may  then  well  refer  all  to   God.      However,   a  man  nwy  be 
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thoroughly  satisfied  in  a  cool  deliberate  way,  tliat  honours, 
riches,  &C.  can  afford  no  solid  happiness ;  and  yet  desire  them  at 
certain  times,  ea^rly  perhaps,  from  former  associations.  But 
iDch  a  thorough  general  conviction  applied  previously  to  the 
particular  instances,  is  a  great  help  in  a  time  of  temptation,  and 
will  gradually  destroy  the  wrong  associations.  In  like  manner, 
the  opinion  ^at  God  is  the  one  only  cause  of  all  things,  has  a 
teadency  to  b^et  the  most  absolute  resignation,  and  must  be  a 
great  support  in  grievous  trials  and  sufferings. 

We  may  shew  by  a  like  method  of  reasoning,  that  the  affec- 
tions of  gratitude  and  resentment,  which  ar^  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  moral  sense,  remain  notwithstanding  the  doctrine 
of  mechanism.  For  it  appears  from  the  account  of  resentment 
above  delivered,  that  this,  and  by  consequence  gratitude,  in  their 
nascent  state,  are  equally  exerted  towards  all  things,  animate 
and  inanimate,  that  are  equally  connected  with  pleasure  and 
pain.  By  degrees  all  succeeding  circumstances  are  left  out,  and 
our  love  and  hatred  confined  to  preceding  ones,  which  we  ccm- 
nder  as  the  only  causes.  We  then  leave  out  inanimate  objects 
entirely,  brutes  and  children  in  most  circumstances,  and  adults  in 
some.  All  which  is  chiefly  done,  because  acknowledgments, 
rewards,  threatenings,  and  punishments,  with  the  other  asso- 
ciated circumstances  of  gratitude  and  resentment,  can  have  no 
QKt  but  with  respect  to  living  intelligent  beings.  By  farther 
d^rees  we  learn  such  a  use  of  the  words  cause  and  effect  as  to 
call  nothing  a  cause,  whose  cause,  or  preceding  circumstance,  we 
can  see,  denominating  all  such  things  mere  effects,  all  others 
causes.  And  thus,  because  the  secret  springs  of  action  in  men 
are  frequently  concealed,  both  from  the  by-stander,  and  even 
from  the  agent  himself,  or  not  attended  to,  we  consider  men  in 
certain  circumstances  as  real  causes;  and  intelligent  beings  as 
the  only  ones  that  can  be  real  causes;  and  thus  confine  our 
gratitude  and  resentment  to  them :  whence  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  as  soon  as  we  discover  created  intelligent  beings  not  to  be 
real  causes,  we  should  cease  to  make  them  the  objects  either  of 
gratitude  or  resentment.  But  this  is,  in  great  measure,  specu- 
lation ;  for  it  will  appear  to  every  attentive  person,  that  bene- 
Tc^ence,  compassion,  &c.  are  amiable,  and  the  objects  of  gratitude, 
euvy,  and  malice,  the  contrary,  from  whatever  causes  they  pro- 
ceed ;  i.  e.  he  will  find  his  mind  so  formed  already  by  association, 
that  he  cannot  withhold  his  gratitude  or  resentment :  and  it  has 
been  my  business  in  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  affections,  to 
point  out  the  several  methods  by  which  this  and  such  like  things 
are  brought  about.  And,  for  the  same  reasons,  a  person  must 
ascribe  merit  and  demerit,  which  are  also  intimately  connected 
with  the  moral  sense,  to  created  intelligent  beings,  though  he 
may  have  a  full  persuasion,  that  they  are  not  real  causes. 

It  does  indeed  appear,  that  this  is  owing  to  our  present  im- 
perfect state,  in  which  we  begin  with  the  idolatry  of  the  creature, 
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with  the  worship  of  every  associated  circamstaDce ;  and  that  u  \ 
we  advance  in  perfection,  the  associations  relating  to  the  one  | 
only,  Ultimate,  Infinite  Cause,  most  at  last  overpower  all  the 
rest ;  that  we  shall  pay  no  regards  but  to  God  alone ;  and  ditt 
all  resentment,  demerit,  sin,  and  misery,  will  be  utterly  anni- 
hilated and  absorbed  by  bis  infinite  happiness  and  perfectitma.  ' 
For  our  associations  being  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  incon- 
sistent  with  each  other,  our  fiist  gross  and  transitory  ones  must 
yield  to  those  which  succeed  and  remain. 

While  any  degree  of  resentment,  or  unpleasing  affection,  >■ 
left,  it  may  be  shewn,  that  the  same  associations  which  keep  it  ! 
up,  will  turn  it  upon  the  creatures,  and  particularly  upon  our- 
selves. And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  consideration  of  the 
Ultimate  Cause  seems  ready  to  turn  it  &om  ourselves,  it  will 
also  shew  that  it  ought  to  be  anmhilated.  I 

These  may  be  considered  as  general  remarks,  tending  to  i 
remove  the  di£Scullies  arising  from  the  consideration  of  the 
moral  sense.  I  will  now  state  the  principal  objections  to  the 
opinion  of  mechanism,  in  a  direct,  but  short  way,  adding  such 
hints  as  appear  to  me  to  afford  a  solution  of  them.  i 

First,  uen,  It  may  be  said,  that  a  man  may  prove  his  own  | 
Iree-will  by  internal  feeling.  This  is  true,  if  by  free-will  be  i 
meant  the  power  of  doing  what  a -man  wills  or  desires;  or  of 
resisting  the  motives  of  sensuality,  ambition,  &c.  i.  a.  free-will 
in  the  popular  and  practical  sense.  Every  person  may  easily  I 
recollect  instances,  where  he  has  done  these  several  things.  But 
then  these  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  present  question.  To  > 
prove  that  a  man  has  free-will  in  the  sense  opposite  to  mecfafr 
nism,  he  ought  to  feel  that  be  can  do  different  tilings,  while  the 
motives  remun  precisely  the  same :  and  here  1  apprehend  the 
internal  feelings  are  entirely  against  free-will,  where  the  motive* 
are  of  a  sufficient  magnitude  to  he  evident ;  where  they  are  not, 
nothing  can  be  proved. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  said,  that  unless  a  man  have  free-will,  he 
is  not  an  agenL  I  answer,  that  this  is  true,  if  agency  be  so 
de&ied  a»  to  include  iree-will.  But  if  agency  have  its  sen>e 
determined,  like  other  words,  from  the  associated  appeaiancet, 
the  objection  falls  at  once.  A  man  may  speak,  handle,  love, 
fear,  &c.  entirely  by  mechanism. 

Thirdly,  It  may  be  said,  that  the  denial  of  free-will  in  man  ii 
the  denial  of  it  in  God  also.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  one  does  not  know  how  to  put  the  question  in  respect  of 
God,  supposing  free-will  to  mean  the  power  of  doing  different 
things,  the  previous  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  without 
gross  anthropomorphitism.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  however, 
because  man  is  subject  to  a  necessity  ordained  by  God,  that  God 
is  subject  to  a  prior  necessity.  On  the  contruy,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  mechanism,  God  is  the  cause  of  causea,  the  one 
only  source  of  all  power. 
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Fourth]};,  It  may  be  said,  that  men  are  perpetually  imposed 
upon,  unless  they  have  free-will,  since  th^  think  Uiey  nave. 
But  here  again  free-will  is  put  for  the  power  of  doing  what  a 
man  wills  or  desires,  8k.  for,  in  the  sense  opposite  to  mechanism, 
few  persons  have  ever  entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  point  at 
all;  and  those  who  do  with  sufficient  attention,  cannot  but  deter- 
mine against  &ee-will,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

Fifthly,  It  may  be  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  mechanism 
destroys  the  notion  of  a  particular  providence  altering  the  course 
of  nature  so  as  to  suit  it  to  the  actions  of  men.  I  answer,  that 
laying  down  philosophical  free-will,  such  an  alteration  in  the 
course  of  nature  may  perhaps  be  necessary.  But  if  man's 
actions,  and  the  course  of  nature,  be  both  fixed,  they  may  be 
suited  to  each  other  in  the  best  possible  manner;  which  is  all 
that  can  be  required,  in  order  to  vindicate  God's  attributes,  as 
well  as  all  that  man  can  desire. 

Sixthly,  It  may  be  said,  that  all  motives  to  good  actions,  and 
particularly  to  prayer,  are  taken  away  by  denying  free-will.  I 
answer,  that  according  to  the  mechanim  system,  prayer  and 
good  actions  are  the  means  for  obtaining  happiness;  and  that  the 
belief  of  this  is  the  strongest  of  motives  to  impel  men  to  prayer 
and  good  works. 

Seventhly,  It  may  be  said,  that  the  denial  of  free-will  destroys 
the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  I  answer,  that  this  is 
according  as  these  words  are  defined.  If  free-will  he  included  in 
the  definition  of  virtue,  then  there  can  be  no  virtue  without  free- 
will. But  if  virtue  be  defined  obedience  to  the  will  of  Ood,  a 
course  of  action  proceeding  from  the  love  of  God,  or  from 
benevolence,  &c.  free-will  is  not  at  all  necessary ;  since  these 
afEections  and  actions  may  be  brought  about  mechanically, 

A  solution  analogous  to  this  may  be  given  to  the  objection 
taken  from  the  notions  of  merit  and  demeriL  Let  the  words  be 
defined,  and  they  will  either  include  free-will,  or,  not  including  it, 
will%ot  require  it ;  so  that  the  proposition,  merit  impUet  free' 
will,  will  either  be  identical,  or  false. 

Eighthly,  It  may  be  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  mechanism 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  I  answer,  that  till  we  arrive  at 
self-annihilation,  siu  always  will,  and  ought  to,  appear  to  arise 
from  ourselves;  and  that,  when  we  are  arrived  thither,  sin  and 
evil  of  every  kind  vanish.  I  answer  also,  that  the  doctrine  of 
philosophic^  free-will  does  not  remove  our  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities, in  respect  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  unless  by 
transferring  them  upon  the  natural  ones ;  i.  e.  by  our  supposing 
that  some  prior  necessity  compelled  God  to  bestow  free-will  on 
his  creatures.  It  seems  equally  difficult,  in  every  way,  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  evil,  natural  or  moral,  consistently  with  the 
infinity  of  the  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness  of  God.  If  we 
suppose  that  all  tends  to  happiness  ultimately,  this  removes  the 
difficulty  so  far  as  to  produce  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God, 
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and  thankfulness  to  him ;  and  that  just  as  much  upon  the  8]rst«in 
of  mechanism  as  that  of  free-will.  Moral  evil  has  no  difficultj 
in  it,  besides  what  arises  from  the  natural  evil  attending  it. 

Ninthly,  It  ma;  be  said,  that  the  exhortations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  pre-Buppoae  free-will.  I  answer,  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  motives  impelling  the  will,  and  contributing,  as  (ar  as 
they  are  attended  to,  to  rectify  it.  A  parent  who  believes  the 
doctrine  of  mechanism  may,  consistently  with  it,  or  rather  muit 
necessarily,  in  consequence  of  this  belief,  exhort  his  child. 
Therefore  God,  who  is  pleased  to  call  himself  our  heavenly 
&ther,  may  do  the  same.  And  if  we  embrace  the  opinion  of 
universal  restoration,  then  all  the  exhortations  contained  both  in 
the  word  and  works  of  God,  will  produce  their  genuine  effect, 
and  concur  to  work  in  us  dispositions  fit  to  receive  happiness 
ultimately. 

I  come  now  to  hint  some  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of 
mechanism,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  strong  presumptions  in  its 
favour. 

I  First,  then.  It  entirely  removes  the  great  difficult  of  recon- 
ciling the  prescience  of  God  with  the  free-will  of  man.  For  it 
takes  away  philosophical  free-will,  and  the  practical  is  consistent 
with  God's  prescience. 

Secondly,  It  has  a  tendency  to  beget  the  most  profound 
humility  and  self-annihilation ;  since,  according  to  this,  we  are 
entirely  destitute  of  all  power  and  perfection  in  ourselves,  and 
are  what  we  ate  entirely  by  the  grace  and  goodness  of  God. 

Thirdly,  It  has  a  tendency  to  abate  all  resentment  against 
men.  Since  all  that  they  do  against  us  is  by  the  appointmeot 
of  God,  it  is  rebellion  against  him  to  be  offended  with  them. 

Fourthly,  It  greatly  favours  the  doctrine  of  universal  restondon.  : 
Since  all  that  is  done  is  by  the  appointment  of  God,  it  cannot 
but  end  well  at  last 

Fifthly,  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  labour  more  eaniestly 
with  ourselves  and  others,  particularly  children,  from  the  ofcater 
certainty  attending  all  endeavours  that  operate  in  a  mechanical 
way. 

Lastly,  There  are  many  well-known  passages  of  Scripture, 
which   cannot   be   reconciled   to  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
-.^C^will,  without  the  greatest  harshness  of  interpretation. 

It  may  also  be  objected  to  the  whole  foregoing  theory,  as  well 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  in  particular,  that  it  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  immateriality  of  the  soul ;  and,  by  consequence,  to  its 
immortality.  But  to  this  I  answer,  that  I  am  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a  pottalatum  at  the  entrance  of  my  inquiriesj 
which  precludes  aU  possibility  of  proving  the  materiality  of  the 
soul  from  this  theory  afterwuxls.  Thus  I  suppose,  or  postulate, 
in  my  first  proposition,  that  sensations  arise  in  the  soul  from 
motions  excited  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain.  I  do 
indeed  hring  some  arguments  from  physiology  and   patholog}'. 
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to  shew  this  to  be  a  reasonable  poitulatam,  wl^en  undantood  in 
a  general  sense  ;  for  it  is  all  one  tu  the  puipoae  of  the  foregoing 
theory,  whether  the  motions  in  the  medullary  substance  be  the 
physical  cause  of  the  sensations,  according  to  the  system  of  the 
schools;  or  the  occasional  cause,  according  to  Malbranche;  or 
only  an  adjunct,  according  to  Leibnitz.  However,  this  is  not 
supposing  matter  to  be  endued  with  sensation,  or  any  way  ex- 
plaining what  the  soul  is ;  but  only  taking  its  existence  and 
connexion  with  the  bodily  organs  in  the  most  simple  caset  for 
granted,  in  order  to  make  farther  inquiries.  Agreeably  to  which 
I  immediately  proceed  to  determine  the  species  of  the  motion, 
and  by  determining  it,  to  cast  light  on  some  important  and 
obscure  points  reUting  to  the  connexion  between  the  bod;  and 
the  soul  in  complex  cases. 

It  does  indeed  follow  from  this  theoiy,  that  matter,  if  it  could 
be  endued  with  the  roost  simple  kinds  of  sensation,  might  also 
urrire  at  all  that  intelligence  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
possessed :  whence  this  theory  must  be  allowed  to  overturn  all 
the  arguments  which  are  usually  brought  for  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul  from  the  subtlety  of  the  internal  senses,  and  of  the 
rational  faculty.  But  I  no  ways  presume  to  determine  whether 
matter  can  be  endued  with  sensation  or  no.  This  is  a  paint 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  my  inquiries.  It  is  sufficient  for  me, 
that  there  is  a  certain  connexion,  of  one  kind  or  other,  between 
the  sensations  of  the  soul,  and  the  motions  excited  in  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  brain ;  which  is  what  all  physicians  and 
philosophers  allow. 

I  would  not  therefore  be  any  way  interpreted  so  as  to  oppose 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  clearly, 
and  acknowledge  readily,  that  matter  and  motion,  however  sub- 
tilely  divided,  or  reasoned  upon,  yield  nothing  more  than  matter 
and  motion  still.  But  then  neither  would  I  affirm,  that  this 
consideration  affords  a  proof  of  the  soul's  immateriality.  In 
like  manner  the  unity  of  consciousness  seems  to  me  an  incon- 
clusive argument.  For  consciousness  is  a  mental  perception; 
and  if  perception  be  a  monad,  then  every  inseparable  adjunct  of 
it  must  be  so  too,  s.  e.  vibrations,  according  to  this  theory,  which 
is  evidently  false.  Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  unity  of  consciousness. 

But  it  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul  has  little  or  no  connexion  with  its  immortality;  and  that 
we  ought  to  depend  upon  Him  who  first  breathed  into  man  the 
breath  of  the  present  life,  for  our  resurrection  to  a  better.  All 
hve  unto  him.  And  if  we  depend  upon  any  thing  else  besides 
him,  for  any  blessing,  we  may  be  said  so  far  to  renounce  out 
allegiance  to  him,  and  to  idolize  that  upon  which  we  depend. 
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PART   II. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DUTY  AND   EXPECTATIONS  OP  MANKIND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Whatever  be  our  doubts,  feua,  or  anxieties,  whether 
selfish  or  social,  whether  for  time  ot  eternity,  our  only  hope  and 
refuge  must  be  in  the  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodaea 
of  God.  And  if  these  be  really  our  hope  and  refuge,  if  we  hare 
a  true  practical  sense  and  conviction  of  God's  infinite  ability  and 
readiness  to  protect  and  bless  us,  an  entire,  peaceful,  happy  re- 
signation will  be  the  result,  notwithstanding  the  clouds  and  per- 
plexities wherewith  we  may  sometimes  be  encompassed.  He 
who  has  brought  us  into  this  state,  will  conduct  us  through  it: 
he  knows  all  our  wants  and  distresses :  his  infinite  nature  will 
bear  down  all  opposition  from  our  impotence,  ignorance,  vice,  or 
misery :  be  is  our  Creator,  Judge,  and  King ;  our  Friend,  and 
Father,  and  God. 

And  though  the  transcendent  greatness  aad  gloriousness  of  this 
prospect  may,  at  first  view,  make  our  faith  stagger,  and  incline 
us  to  disbelieve  through  joy ;  yet,  upon  farther  consideration,  it 
seems  rather  to  confirm  and  esUblish  itself  on  that  account;  for 
the  more  it  exceeds  our  gratitude  and  comprehension,  the  more 
does  it  coincide  with  the  idea  of  that  absolutely  perfect  Being, 
whom  the  several  orders  of  imperfect  beings  perpetually  suggest 
to  us,  as  our  only  resting-place,  the  cause  of  causes,  and  the 
supreme  reality. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  evils  which  we  see  and  feel  are  strong  arguments  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  still  greater  evils,  of  any  finite  evils  whatever,  and  of 
their  consistency  with   the  divine  attributes.      All  fioites  are 
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equtUy  nothing  in  reapect  of  infinite ;  and  if  the  infinite  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness  of  God  can  permit  the  least  eri^  the; 
may  permit  any  finite  degree  of  it,  how  great  soever,  for  any 
thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary.  And  this  most  alarming 
consideration  cannot  but  compel  every  thinking  person  to  use  hia 
atmoet  endeavours,  first  for  hia  ovm  preservation  wid  deliveraoce ; 
and  then,  in  proportion  to  his  benevolence,  for  the  preservation 
and  deliverance  of  others. 

Nor  can  auch  a  person  long  hesitate  what  method  to  take  in 
the  general.  The  duties  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  self-govern- 
ment, considered  in  the  general,  have  had  snch  a  stamp  set  upon 
them  by  all  ages  and  nations,  by  all  orders  and  conditions  of  men, 
approve  themselves  so  much  to  our  frame  and  constitution,  and 
are  so  evidently  conducive  to  both  public  and  private  happiness 
here,  that  one  cannot  doubt  of  their  procuring  for  us  not  only 
security,  but  our  lummum  bonum,  our  greatest  possible  happi- 
ness, during  the  whole  course  of  our  existence,  whatever  that 
m^be. 

llese  are  the  genuine  dictates  of  what  is  called  natural  reli- 
gion. But  we,  who  live  in  Christian  countries,  may  have  re- 
course to  &r  clearer  light,  and  to  a  more  definite  rule :  the 
Christian  revelation  is  attested  by  such  evidences  historical,  pro- 
phetical, and  moral,  as  will  give  abundant  comfort  and  satisfaction 
to  all  who  seek  them  earnestly.  A  future  life,  with  indefinite 
or  even  infinite  rewards  and  punishments,  is  set  before  us  in 
express  terms,  the  conditions  declared,  examples  related  both 
to  encourage  our  hopes,  and  alarm  our  fears,  and  assurances  of 
assistance  and  mercy  delivered  in  the  strongest  and  most  pathetic 

Yet  still  there  are  difficulties  both  in  the  word  of  God,  and  in 
his  works ;  and  these  difficultiea  are  sometimes  so  magnified,  as 
to  lead  to  scepticism,  infidelity,  or  atheism.  Now,  the  contem- 
pUtion  of  our  own  frame  and  constitution  appears  to  me  to  have 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  lessen  these  difficulties  attending  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  and  to  improve  their  evidences,  as  well  as 
concur  with  them  in  their  determination  of  man's  duty  and 
expectations.  With  this  view,  I  drew  up  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions OD  the  firame  and  connexion  of  the  body  and  mind ;  and,  in 
prosecution  of  the  same  design,  I  now  propose, 

First,  To  proceed  upon  this  foundation,  and  upon  the  other 
phsnomena  of  nature,  to  deduce  the  evidences  for  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  and  the  general  truths  of  natural  religion. 

Secondly,  Iiayiog  down  all  these  as  a  new  foundaUon,  to 
deduce  the  evidences  for  revealed  religion. 

Thirdly,  To  inquire  into  the  rule  of  life,  and  the  particular 
applications  of  it,  which  result  from  the  frame  of  our  natures, 
the  dictates  of  natural  religion,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures taken  together,  compared  with,  and  casting  light  upon, 
each  other.     And, 
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FouTthlv,  To  inquire  into  the  genuine  doctrines  of  natonl 
and  revealed  religion  thus  illustrated,  concerning  the  expecta- 
tions of  mankind,  here  and  hereafter,  in  consequence  of  theii 
observance  or  violation  of  the  rule  of  life. 

I  do  not  presume  to  give  a  complete  treatise  on  any  of  theie 
subjects ;  but  only  to  borrow  from  the  many  excellent  wridngi, 
which  have  been  offered  to  the  world  on  them,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal evidences  and  deductions,  and  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
foregoing  theory  of  the  mind;  whereby  it  may  appear,  thtt 
though  tne  doctrines  of  association  and  mechanism  do  make  some 
alterations  in  the  method  of  reasoning  on  religion,  yet  they  tre 
far  from  lessening  either  the  evidences  for  it,  the  comfort  and  jo; 
of  religious  persons,  or  the  fears  of  irreligious  ones. 
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Prop.  I. — Something  nuut  have  txitted  from  all  Eternity,  or, 
there  never  wot  a  Time  when  nothing  exiited. 

For,  when  we  place  oarselTes  in  auch  an  imagmar;  point  of 
time,  and  then  try  to  conceive  how  a  world,  finite  or  infinite, 
should  begin  to  exist,  absolutely  without  cause,  we  find  an 
instantaneous  and  irresistible  check  put  to  the  conception,  and 
we  are  compelled  at  once  to  reject  the  supposition :  so  that  the 
manner  in  which  we  reject  it,  is  a  proper  authority  Tor  doing  so. 
It  is  superfluous,  in  this  case,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this 
check  and  rejection,  and  dissent  grounded  thereon;  since,  after 
all  OUT  inquiries,  we  must  still  find  an  insuperable  reluctance  to 
isient.  The  supposition  will  not  remain  in  the  mind,  but  la 
thrown  out  immediately;  and  I  do  not  speak  of  this,  as  what  ought 
to  follow  from  a  proper  theory  of  evidence  and  assent,  but  as  a 
fact,  which  every  man  feels,  whatever  hia  notions  of  logic  be,  or 
whether  he  has  any  or  none ;  and  I  appeal  to  every  man  for  the 
truth  of  this  fact.  Now,  no  truth  can  have  a  greater  reality  to  us, 
nor  any  falsehood  a  greater  evidence  against  it,  than  this  instan- 
taneous, necessary  assent  or  disseuL  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  nothing  existed ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  something  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity. 

Prop.  II. — There  cannot  have  been  a  mere  Suceeition  of  jinUe 
dependent  Beingi  from  aU  Eternity ;  but  there  mutt  exiit,  at 
least,  one  infinite  and  independent  Being. 

If  an  infinite  succession  of  finite  dependent  beings  be  possible, 
let  M,  N,  O,  &c.  represent  the  several  Maka  of  this  chain  or 
series ;  JV  is  therefore  the  mere  effect  of  M,  0  of  N,  &c  as  we 
descend ;  and  as  we  ascend,  M  is  the  effect  of  L,  L  of  K,  &c 
Each  particular  being,  therefore,  is  a  mere  effect;  and,  there- 
fore, the  supposition  of  such  a  succession  finite  d  parte  ante 
would  be  rejected  immediately  according  to  the  last  proposition. 
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since  A,  the  firat  term,  would  be  au  efiect  sbsolutely  without  a 
cause,  and  the  same  thing  holds,  whatever  number  of  terms  be 
added  d  forte  ante.  If,  therefore,  an  iofinite  number  be  added, 
(which  I  here  suppose  possible  for  argument's  sake,)  so  that  the 
series  maj  become  intinite  i  parte  ante,  the  same  conclusioo 
must  be  valid  according  to  the  analogy  of  all  mathematical 
reasonings  concerning  infinites :  since  we  do  not  approach  to  the 
possibility  of  the  series  in  any  step  of  our  pn^ess,  but  always 
remain  in  the  same  state  of  utter  inability  to  admit  it,  we  can 
never  arrive  thither  ultimately.  Wherever  the  ultimate  ratio  of 
quantities,  supposed  then  to  be  infinitely  great  or  small,  is 
different  from  that  of  the  same  quantities  supposed  to  be  finite, 
there  is  a  perpetual  tendency  to  this  ultimate  ratio  in  every 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  quantities:  it  follows,  therefore, 
that  an  infinite  succession  of  mere  finite  dependent  beings  is 
impossible  to  us;  which  relative  impossibility,  as  I  observed 
before,  is  our  Ne  phu  ultra.  Though  we  should  fancy  relative 
impossibles  to  be  possible  in  themtehei,  as  it  is  sometimes 
phrased,  the  utter  rejection,  which  forces  itself  again  and  agaio 
upon  the  mind,  when  we  endeavour  to  conceive  them  so,  sup- 
presses all  nascent  tendencies  to  assent. 

The  same  thing  may  be  considered  thus:  If  there  be  nothing 
more  in  the  universe  than  a  mere  succession  of  finite  dependent 
beings,  then  there  is  some  d^;ree  of  finiteness  superior  to  all  the 
rest;  but  this  is  impossible,  since  no  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
this  degree  rather  than  any  other:  besides,  this  supreme  finite 
being  will  waut  a  cause  of  its  existence,  since  it  is  finite ;  whidb 
yet  it  cannot  have,  since  all  the  rest  are  inferior  to  it. 

Or  thus:  If  an  infinite  succession  of  finite  beings  be  poasiUe, 
let  us  suppose  it  in  men :  it  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  sap- 
pose  one  or  more  beings  superior  to  man,  on  account  of  the 
exquisiteness  of  his  frame  of  body  and  mind,  which  is  iar  above 
bis  own  power  to  execute,  and  capacity  to  comprehend :  and  if 
this  being  or  beings  be  not  infinite,  ne  must  have  reconne  to  a 
second  infinite  succession  of  finite  beings.  But  then  it  will  be 
natural  to  suppose,  that  these  beings,  though  able  to  comprehend 
man  through  their  superior  faculties,  cannot  comprehend  them- 
selves, and  so  on  till  we  come  to  an  infinite  being,  who  alone  can 
comprehend  himself. 

There  are  many  other  ailments  and  methods  of  leasoning,  of 
the  same  kind  with  those  here  delivered,  which  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion ;  and  they  all  seem  to  turn  upon  this,  that  as  all  finite 
beings  require  a  superior  cause  for  theii  existence  and  fiunildet, 
so  they  point  to  an  infinite  one,  as  the  only  real  cause,  hiouelf 
being  uncaused.  He  is  therefore  properly  denominated  inde- 
pendent, self-existent,  and  necessarily  existent;  terms  which 
import  nothing  more,  when  applied  to  the  Deity,  than  the  denial 
of  a  foreign  cause  of  his  existence  and  attributes;  notwithstanding 
that  these  words,  on  account  of  their  different  derivations,  and 
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relations  to  other  words,  may  seem  to  have  a  difiereut  import, 
when  applied  to  the  Deity. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  a  cause  is  required  for  an  infinite  being, 
u  well  as  for  a  finite  one ;  I  answer,  that  though  the  want  of  a 
cause  for  finite  beings,  with  other  ailments  for  the  same 
purpose,  leads  us  necessarily  to  the  consideration  and  admisuon 
of  an  infinite  one;  yet,  when  we  are  arrived  there,  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  think  or  speak  properly  of  him :  however,  one  would 
rather  judge,  that  for  the  same  reason  that  all  finiteness  requires 
a  cause,  infinity  is  incompatible  with  it. 

If  it  be  supposed  possible  for  a  man,  through  l(^cal  and  meta- 
physical perplexities,  or  an  unhappy  turn  of  mind,  not  to  see  the 
force  of  these  and  such-like  reasonmgs,  he  must,  however,  be  at 
lesst  in  equUibrio  between  the  two  opposite  suppositions  of  the 
proposition ;  vis.  that  of  an  infinite  succession  of  finite  dependent 
beings,  and  that  of  an  infinite  independent  Being.  In  this  case, 
the  testimony  of  all  ages  and  nations,  &om  whatever  cause  it 
arises,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  in  favour  of  the  last  supposition, 
ought  to  have  some  weight,  since  some  credibility  must  be  due 
to  these,  in  whatever  light  they  be  considered.  If,  therefore, 
they  have  no  weight,  this  may  serve  to  shew  a  man  that  he  is 
not  so  perfectly  in  eqitiUbrio  as  he  may  fancy. 

This  proposition  will  also  be  confirmed  by  the  following.  My . 
chief  design  under  it  has  been  to  produce  the  abstract  metaphy- 
sical arguments  for  the  existence  of  an  infinite  independent  being. 
Some  of  these  are  more  satisfactory  to  one  person,  some  to 
mother;  but  in  all  there  is  something  of  perplexity  and  doubt 
coneeming  the  exaict  propriety  of  expressions,  and  method  of 
reasoning,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be ;  since  the  subject  is  infinite, 
sod  we  finite.  I  have  given  what  appears  most  satisfactory  to 
myself;  but  without  the  least  intention  to  censure  the  labours 
of  others  upon  this  important  subject.  If  we  understood  one 
■nother  penecdy,  not  only  our  conclusions,  but  our  methods  of 
arriving  at  them,  would  probably  appear  to  coincide.  In  the 
mean  time,  mutual  candour  will  be  of  great  use  for  the  preventing 
die  ill  effects  of  this  branch  of  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

Prop.  III. — The iTifinite  Independent  Being  it  endued  mth  infinite 
Power  and  Knowledge. 

This  proposition  follows  firom  the  foregoing ;  it  being  evident, 
that  roost  or  all  the  ways  there  delivered,  or  referred  to,  for 
proving  an  infinite  being,  do,  at  the  same  time,  prove  the  infinity 
of  his  power  and  knowledge.  To  suppose  a  being  without  any 
power,  or  any  knowledge,  is,  in  efiect,  to  take  away  his  existence, 
after  it  has  been  allowed.  And  to  suppose  an  infinite  being  with 
only  finite  power,  or  finite  knowledge,  is  so  dissonant  to  the' 
anidogy  of  language,  and  of  the  received  method  of  reasoning, 
that  it  must  be  rejected  by  the  mind. 
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But  the  infinity  of  the  divine  power  and  knowledge  may  alao 
be  proved  in  many  independent  ways ;  and  these  proofs  may  be 
extended,  in  a  contrary  order,  to  infer  the  foregoing  propositton. 

Thus,  first;  When  a  man  considers  tbe  several  orders  of 
sentient  and  intelligent  beings  below  him,  even  in  the  most  ; 
transient  way,  and  asks  himself  whether  or  no  mankind  be  the 
highest  order  which  exists  within  the  whol*  compaa  of  natmre, 
as  we  term  it,  he  cannot  but  resolve  this  question  in  the  negative; 
he  cannot  but  be  persuaded,  that  there  are  beings  of  a  power  and 
knowledge  superior  to  his  own,  as  well  as  inferior.  The  idea, 
the  internal  feeling,  of  the  actual  existence  of  such  beings  forces 
itself  upon  the  mind,  adheres  inseparably  to,  and  coalesces  with,  | 
the  reflection  upon  the  inferior  orders  of  beings,  which  he  sees. 
Farther,  as  we  can  perceive  no  limits  set  to  the  descending  scale, 
so  it  is  natural,  even  at  first  view,  to  imagine,  that  neither  has 
the  ascending  scale  any  limits;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
actually  exists  one  or  more  beings  endued  with  infinite  power 
and  knowledge.  . 

Secondly,  When  we  contemplate  the  innumerable  instances 
and  evidences  of  boundless  power,  and  exquisite  skill,  which  ' 
appear  every  where  in  the  organs  and  faculties  of  animals,  in  the 
make  and  properties  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  in 
the  earth,  water,  and  air  of  this  globe,  in  the  heavenly  bodies, 
in  light,  gravity,  electricity,  magnetism,  the  attraction  of  co- 
hesion, &c.  8cc.  with  the  manifest  adaptations  and  subserviencies  I 
of  all  these  things  to  each  other,  in  such  manner  as  to  shew  both 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  them,  and  of  bU  their  properties, 
and  the  most  absolute  command  over  them ;  when  we  consider 
also  that  vast  extent  of  these  effects  of  power  and  knowledge, 
which  telescopes,  microscopes,  and  the  daily  observations  and 
experiments  of  mankind,  open  to  our  view ;  the  real  existence, 
first,  of  power  and  knowledge  far  beyond  human  conception,  and 
then,  of  those  that  ale  actually  infinite,  forces  itself  upon  the 
mind,  by  the  close  connexion  and  indissoluble  union  between  the 
several  ideas  here  mentioned. 

For,  thirdly.  Though  no  finite  being  can  comprehend  more 
than  the  finite  effects  of  power  and  knowledge ;  nay,  though  to 
suppose  infinite  effects,  t.  e.  an  infinite  universe,  is  thought  by 
some  to  involve  a  contradiction,  to  be  the  same  thing  as  supposing 
an  actually  infinite  number;  yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  other 
branch  of  the  dilemma  repels  us  wiu  the  greatest  force.  To 
suppose  a  finite  universe,  is  to  suppose  a  stop  where  the  mind 
cannot  rest ;  we  shall  always  ask  for  a  cause  of  this  finiteneaa, 
and,  not  finding  any,  reject  the  supposition.  Now,  if  the  uniTerse 
be  supposed  infinite,  this  proves  at  once  the  absolute  infinity  of 
the  divine  power  and  knowledge,  provided  we  allow  them  to 
follow  in  a  finite  degree  &om  the  finite  evidences  of  power  and 
knowledge,  in  that  part  of  the  universe  which  is  presented  to 
our  view. 
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As  to  the  foregoing  objection  to  the  infinity  of  the  universe, 
we  may  observe,  that  it  arises  merely  from  the  finiteness  of  our 
comprehensions.  We  can  have  no  conception  of  any  thing  in- 
finite, nor  of  the  possibility  that  any  other  being,  conceived  by 
us,  can  conceive  this,  &c.  &c.  But  all  this  vanishes,  vrhen  we 
come  to  consider,  that  there  actually  is,  that  there  necessarily 
must  be,  an  infinite  being.  This  being  may  conceive  his  owd 
infinite  works,  and  he  alone  can  do  iL  His  own  infinite  nature, 
which  we  cannot  but  admit,  is  as  much  above  conception  as  the 
infinity  of  his  works.  And  all  apparent  contradictions,  in  these 
things,  seem  to  flow  merely  from  our  using  the  words  denoting 
iDfinity,  of  which  we  can  neither  have  any  idea,  nor  any  definition, 
but  by  equivalent  terms,  like  those  words  of  which  we  have  ideas 
or  definitions.  In  the  same  manner  as  when  the  conditions  of 
an  algebraic  problem  are  impossible,  the  unknown  quantity 
comes  out  indeed  by  the  resolution  of  the  equation  under  an 
algebraic  form,  as  in  other  cases;  but  then  this  form,  when 
eiamined,  is  found  to  include  an  impossibility. 

As  the  infinity  of  the  divine  power  and  knowledge  may  be 
deduced  from  that  of  the  universe,  so  the  last  may  be  deduced 
From  the  first,  supposed  to  be  proved  by  other  arguments.  And 
it  may  be  observed  in  general,  upon  all  inquiries  into  this  subject, 
that  the  mind  cannot  bear  to  suppose  either  God  or  his  works 
finite,  however  unable  we  may  be  to  think  or  speak  of  them 
properly,  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  infinite. 

Fourthly,  As  it  appears  from  the  train  of  reasoning  used  in 
thb  and  the  foregomg  proposition,  that  an  Infinite  Beinff  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  visible  world,  as  its 
creator;  so  the  consideration  of  this  leads  us  to  the  infinity  of 
his  power  and  knowledge.  The  things  created  must  be  merely 
passive,  and  subject  entirely  to  the  will  of  Him  who  created  them. 
In  like  manner,  alt  the  powers  and  properties  of  created  things, 
with  all  the  results  of  these  in  their  mutual  applications,  through 
all  eternity,  must  be  known  to  him.  And  this  follows  in  what- 
ever manner  we  consider  creation,  of  which  we  can  certainly  form 
no  just  idea.  It  is  evident,  as  just  now  mentioned,  that  an 
author  of  this  world  is  absolutely  required ;  also,  that  this  author 
must  have  been  from  all  eternity.  It  is  therefore  most  natural 
for  us  to  conclude,  that  there  have  been  infinite  effects  of  his 
almighty  power  from  all  eternity.  But  then  this  does  not  ex- 
clude creations  in  time,  I  mean  of  things  made  from  nothing. 
For  it  seems  to  me,  that  our  narrow  faculties  cannot  afford  us 
the  least  foundation  for  supposing  the  creation  of  things  from 
nothing  impossible  to  God. 

Lastly,  There  is  a  great  accession  of  evidence  for  the  infinitr 
of  the  divine  power  and  knowledge,  and  for  the  creation  of  all 
things  by  God,  and  their  entire  subjection  to  him,  from  the 
declarations  of  the  Scriptures  to  this  purpose.  This  accession  of 
evidence  can  scarce  be  necessary  in  this  age ;  biit,  in  the  inftuKy 
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of  the  world,  revelation  seems  to  hare  been  the  chief  or  only 
foundation  of  &ith  in  any  of  the  divine  attributes.  And  even 
now,  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  the  greatest  comibrt  and  satis- 
faction to  all  good  men,  to  have  an  independent  evidence  for 
these  important  truths;  and  that  more  especially,  if  their  minds 
have  been  at  all  perplexed  with  the  metaphysical  tlisputes  and 
subUeties,  which  are  often  started  on  these  subjects. 

Prop.  TV. — God  it  infinitth/  Benevolent. 

As  all  the  natural  attributes  of  God  ma;  be  comprehended 
under  power  and  knowledge,  so  benevolence  seems  to  compre- 
hend all  the  moral  ones.  This  proposition  therefore,  and  the 
foregoing,  contain  the  fundamentals  of  all  that  reason  can  discover 
to  us  concerning  the  divine  nature  and  attributes. 

Now,  in  inquiring  into  the  evidences  for  the  divine  benevo- 
lence, I  observe,  first.  That  as  we  judge  of  the  divine  power  and 
knowledge  by  their  effects  in  the  constitution  of  the  visible  worid, 
BO  we  must  judge  of  the  divine  benevolence  in  the  same  way. 
Our  arguments  for  it  must  be  taken  &om  the  happiness,  snd 
tendencies  thereto,  that  are  observable  in  the  sentient  beings, 
which  come  under  our  notice.  i 

Secondly,  That  the  misery,  to  which  we  see  sentient  beii^ 
exposed,  does  not  destroy  the  evidences  for  the  divine  benevo-  I 
lence,  taken  firom  happiness,  unless  we  suppose  the  misery  equal  , 
or  superior   to  the  happiness.      A  being  who   receives   three  I 
degrees  of  happiness,  and  but  one  of  misery,  is  indebted  for  two 
degrees  of  happiness  to  his  Creator.    Hence  our  inquiry  into  the 
divine  benevolence  is  reduced  to  an  inquiry  into  the  balance  of 
happiness   or  misery,   conferred,  or  to  be  conferred,  upon  the  j 
whole  system  of  sentient  beings,  and  upon  each  individnu  of  this  I 
great  system.     If  there  be  reason  to  believe,  that  the  happinen 
which  each  individual  has  received,  or  will  receive,  be  greater  , 
than  his  miseiy,  God  will  be  benevolent  to  each  being,  and  infi-  I 
nitely  so  to  the  whole  infinite  system  of  sentient  beings ;  if  the 
balance  be  infinitely  in  favour  of  each  individual,  God  will  be 
infinitely  benevolent  to  each,  and  infinito-infi  nitely  to  the  whole 
system. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  reasoning,  that  we  desire  pure  happi- 
ness, and  prefer  it  to  an  equal  balance  of  happineu  mixed  with 
misery ;  or  that  the  consideration  of  misery,  amidst  the  works  at  ■, 
an  iniinitely  benevolent  being,  ^ves  us  perolcxity.     For  this  dit-  ' 
appoiDtment  of  our  desires,  and  this  perplexity,  can  amount  to 
no  more  than  finite  evils,  to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  total  ai 
happiness ;  and  our  obligations  to  the  Author  of  our  being  most  | 
always  be  in  proportion  to  this  remaining  sum.     We  may  odd, 
that  as  this  disappointment  and  perplexity  are  sources  of  miseiy 
at  present,  they  may,  in  their  future  consequences,  be  much 
ampler  sources  of  liappineu ;   and  that  this  seems  to  be  the  ' 
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natural  result  of  supponng  that  bappineBs  prevails  over 
misery. 

Thirdly,  Since  the  qualities  of  benevolence  and  malevolence 
tie  as  opposite  to  one  another,  as  happiness  and  misery,  their 
effects,  uiey  cannot  coexist  in  the  same  simple  unchangeable 
being.  If  therefore  we  can  prove  God  to  be  benevolent,  from 
the  balance  of  happiness,  malevolence  must  be  entirely  excluded ; 
and  we  must  suppose  the  evils,  which  we  see  and  feel,  to  be 
□wing  to  some  other  cause,  however  unable  we  may  be  to  assign 
this  cause,  or  form  any  conceptions  of  it. 

Fourthly,  Since  God  is  infinite  in  power  and  knowledge,  t.  e. 
in  bis  natural  attributes,  he  must  be  infinite  in  the  moral  one 
also;  i.t.  he  must  be  either  infinitely  benevolent,  or  infinitely 
malevolent.  All  arguments,  therefore,  which  exclude  infinite 
malevolence,  prove  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God. 

Lastly,  As  there  are  some  difficulties  and  perplexities  which 
attend  the  proofs  of  the  divine  self-existence,  power,  and  know- 
ledge, so  it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  others,  equal,  greater,  ot 
less,  should  attend  the  consideration  of  the  divine  benevolence. 
But  here  again  revelation  comes  in  aid  of  reason,  and  aflfords 
mexpreaaible  satisfaction  to  all  earnest  and  well-disposed  persons, 
even  in  this  age,  after  natural  philosophy,  and  the  knowledge  of 
natural  religion,  have  been  so  far  advanced.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  divine  revelation  must  have  been,  almost,  the  only 
infinencing  evidence  of  the  moral  attributes  of  Gad. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  evidences  for  the  divine  benevolence, 
and  its  infinity. 

First,  then.  It  appears  probable,  that  there  is  an  over-balance 
of  happiness  to  the  sentient  beings  of  this  visible  world,  conn- 
dered  both  generally  and  partic^arly.  For  though  disorder, 
pain,  and  death,  do  very  much  abound  every  where  in  the  world, 
yet  beau^,  order,  pleasure,  life,  and  happiness,  seem  to  super- 
aboond.  This  is  indeed  impossible  to  be  ascertained  by  an  exact 
computation.  However,  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  mankind, 
which  is  some  kind  of  proof  of  the  tlung  itself.  For  since  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  happiness  or  misery  prevails,  according  aa 
we  ourselves  are  happy  or  miserable  (which  ooth  experience,  and 
the  foregoing  doctrine  of  association,  shew),  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  opinion  of  happiness  is  an  argument  of  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  thing  itself.  Add  to  this,  that  the  recollection 
of  places,  persons,  &c.  which  we  have  formerly  known,  is  in 
general  pleasant  to  us.  Now  recollecdon  is  only  the  compound 
vestige  of  all  the  pleasures  and  pains,  which  have  been  associated 
vrith  the  object  under  consideration.  It  seems  therefore,  that 
the  balance  must  have  been  in  &vour  of  pleasure.  And  yet  it 
may  be,  that  small  or  moderate  actual  pains  are  in  recollection 
turned  into  pleasures.  But  then  this  will  become  an  aigument, 
in  another  way,  for  the  prevalence  of  the  pleasures,  and  particu- 
larly of  those  of  recollection,  i. «.  mental  ones.     It  appears  also.    . 
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that  the  growth  aod  health  of  the  body  infer  the  general  preva- 
lence of  happiness,  whilst  they  continue.  Afterwards,  the  mental 
happiness  may  overbalance  the  bodily  misery. 

Secondly,  If  we  should  lay  down,  that  there  is  just  as  mudi 
misery  as  happiness  in  the  world,  (more  can  scarce  be  suppoeed 
by  any  one,)  it  will  fellow,  that  if  the  laws  of  benevolence  were  to 
take  place  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  do  at  present,  misery 
would  perpetually  decrease,  and  happiness  increase,  till,  at  last, 
by  the  unlunited  growth  of  benevolence,  the  state  of  mankind,  in 
this  world,  would  approach  to  a  paradisiacal  one.  Now,  tbis 
shews  that  our  misenes  are,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  our 
want  of  benevolence,  i.e.  to  our  moral  imperfections,  and  to  that 
which,  according  to  our  present  language,  we  do  and  must  call 
ourseioei.  It  is  probable  therefore,  that,  upon  a  more  accurate 
examination  and  knowledge  of  this  subject,  we  should  find,  that 
our  miseries  arose  not  only  in  great  measure,  but  entirely  from 
this  source,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  benevolence,  whilst  all 
that  is  good  comes  immecuately  from  God,  who  must  therefore  be 
deemed  perfectly  benevolent.  And  siuce  the  course  of  the  world, 
and  the  name  of  our  natures,  are  so  ordered,  and  so  adapted  to 
each  other,  as  to  enforce  beaevolence  upon  us,  this  is  a  farther 
argument  of  the  kind  intentions  of  an  overruling  Providence.  It 
follows  hence,  that  malevolence,  and  consequently  misery,  must 
ever  decrease. 

Thirdly,  All  the  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  of  all  animals, 
are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  contrived  and  adapted  both  to  the 
preservation  and  well-being  of  each  individual,  and  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species.  And  there  is  an  infinite  coincidence  of  all : 
the  several  subordinate  ends  with  each  other,  so  that  no  one  is ' 
sacrificed  to  the  rest,  but  they  are  all  obtained  in  the  ntmost 
perfection  by  one  and  the  same  means.  Tbis  is  a  strong  »rga- 
ment  for  all  the  divine  perfections,  power,  knowledge,  and  good- 
ness.  And  it  agrees  with  it,  that  final  causes,  t.  e.  natural  good, 
are  the  best  clew  for  guiding  the  invention  in  all  attempt*  to ' 
explain  tbe  economy  of  animals. 

Fourthly,  As  onler  and  happiness  prevail  in  general  more 
than  their  contraries,  so  when  any  disorder,  bodily  or  mental, 
does  happen,  one  may  observe,  in  general,  that  it  produces  some 
consequences,  which  in  the  end  rectify  the  original  disorder;  and 
the  instances  where  disorders  propagate  and  increase  themselves 
without  visible  limits,  are  comparatively  rare.  Nay,  it  may  be, 
that  all  the  apparent  ones  of  this  kind  are  really  otherwise ;  and 
that  they  would  appear  otherwise,  were  our  views  sufficiently 
extensive. 

Fifthly,  Tbe  whole  analogy  of  nature  leads  us  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  infinite  power  and  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
his  being  tbe  Creator  of  all  things,  to  regard  him  as  our  fistber, 
protector,  governor,  and  judge.  W'e  cannot  therefore  but  imme- 
diately hope  and  expect  from  him  benevolence,  justice,  aquity. 
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mercj,  bounty,  truth,  and  all  posuble  moral  perfections.  Men 
of  great  speculation  and  refinement  may  desire  to  have  this 
anaXc^cal  teasuning  supported,  and  shewn  to  be  valid ;  and  it  is 
very  useful  to  do  this  as  iar  as  we  are  able.  But  it  carries  great 
influence  previously  to  such  l<^cal  inquiries;  and  even  after 
them,  though  they  should  not  prove  satisiactory,  a  person  of  a 
sober  and  well-disposed  mind,  would  still  find  himself  affected  by 


it  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Such  a  person  would  be  com- 
pelled, as  it  were,  to  fly  to  the  infinite  Creator  of  the  world  in 
bis  distresses,  with  earnestness,  and  with  some  degree  of  faith. 


would  consider  him  as  his  father  and  protector. 

Sixthly,  "Whenever  we  come  to  examine  any  particular  law, 
imct,  circumstance,  &c.  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  where  we 
have  a  competent  information  and  knowledge,  we  find  that  every 
thing  which  has  been,  was  right  in  respect  to  the  sum  total  of 
happiness ;  and  that  when  we  suppose  any  change  to  have  been 
made,  which  appears,  at  first  sight,  likely  to  produce  more 
happiness ;  yet,  after  some  reSection,  the  consideration  of  some 
other  things,  necessarily  influenced  by  such  a  change,  convinces 
ua,  that  the  present  real  constitutioa  of  things  is  best  upon  the 
whole.  Books  of  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy,  and 
indeed  daily  observation,  furnish  abundant  instances  of  this ;  so 
as  to  shew,  that,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  every  single 
thing  b  the  most  conducive  to  general  happiness,  that  it  can  be 
according  to  the  beat  of  our  judgments.  And  though  our  judg- 
ments are  so  short  and  imperfect,  that  this  cannot  pass  for  an 
absolute  conclusive  evidence,  yet  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
these  imperfect  judgments  of  ours  should  lie  constantly  on  the 
same  side.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  things  would  give  us  cause  to  alter  it,  but  far 
otherwise,  as  appears  &om  the  universal  consent  of  all  that  are 
inquisitive  and  learned  in  these  matters.  And  if  there  were  a 
few  objections  in  the  other  scale  (which  I  believe  philosophers 
will  scarce  allow),  they  can,  at  the  utmost,  have  no  more  than 
the  same  imperfect  judgment  to  rest  upon. 

Seventhly,  Supposing  that  every  single  thing  is,  other  things 
remaining  the  same,  the  most  conducive  to  happiness  that  it  can 
be,  then  the  real  deficiencies  that  are  found  in  respect  of  happi- 
ness, and  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  arise  from  a  proportional 
deficiency  in  the  divine  benevolence,  may  be  equally  ascribed  to 
a  deficiency  in  the  divine  power  or  knowledge.  For  this  won- 
derful, precise,  minute  adaptation  of  every  thing  to  each  other,  is 
such  an  ai^pmient  for  benevolence  in  the  most  unbounded  sense, 
that  one  would  rather  ascribe,  whatever  disorders  there  are  in 
the  universe,  to  some  necessary  imperfection  in  things  them- 
selves, surpassing,  if  possible,  the  divine  power  or  knowledge  to 
rectify ;  this  appearing  to  be  the  weaker  side  of  the  dilemma. 

By  a  single  thing,  in  the  two  foregoing  paragraphs,',  I  mean 
one  that  is  so  comparatively^  so  that  I  call  not  only  a  single 

logic 
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part  of  an  anima!  (which  ;et  is  a  thing  decompounded,  perhaps 
without  limits),  but  a  whole  system  of  animals,  when  compared 
with  other  systems,  a  single  thiag.  Now,  to  ask  whether  hap- 
piness could  not  be  promoted,  if  the  whole  universe  was  changed, 
IS  absurd ;  since  it  is  probable,  from  what  is  already  offered,  that 
the  happiness  of  the  imiverse  is  always  infinitely  great;  the 
infinity  of  the  divine  power  and  knowledge  requiring  infinite 
benevolence,  «.  e.  the  infinite  happiness  of  me  creation,  if  bene- 
volence be  at  all  supposed  a  divine  attribute,  as  has  been  noted 
before. 

Eighthly,  Since  the  apparent  defects  that  ax6  in  happiness 
may,  according  to  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  he  equally  referred 
to  some  supposed  defect  in  one  of  the  principal  attnbutes  of 
power,  knowledge,  or  goodness ;  it  does  even  from  hence  appear 
probable,  that  these  defects  are  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  any  of 
them,  i.  e.  that  there  are  no  such  defects  io  reality,  bat  that 
all  our  difficulties  and  perplexities  in  these  matters  arise  fimn 
some  misapprehensions  of  our  own,  in  things  that  infinitely 
surpass  our  capacities;  this  supposition,  whatever  reluctance  we 
may  have  to  it,  being  far  the  most  easy  and  consistent  of  any. 

Ninthly,   I  remarked  above,   that  the  exclusion   of  infinite 
malevolence  from  the  divine  nature  does  itself  prove  the  infiniu 
benevolence  of  God.     Let  us  see  what  arguments  there  are  for 
this  exclusion.     Now,  malevolence  always  appears  to  as  under 
the  idea  of  imperfection  and  misery ;  and  therefore  infinite  mal^ 
volence  must  appear  to  us  to  be  infinitely  inconsistent  with  the 
infinite  power  and  knowledge  proved,  in  the  foregoing  propo- 
sition, to  belong  to  the  divme  nature.     For  the  same  reawns, 
infinite  benevolence,  which  always  appears  to  us  under  the  idea 
of  perfection  and  happiness,  seems  to  be  the  immediate   and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  natural  attributes  of  infinite  power 
and  knowledge :  since  the  wishing  good  to  others,  and  the  endea- 
vouring to  procure  it  for  them,  is,  in  us,  generally  attended  with 
a  pleasurable  state  of  mind,  we  cannot  but  apply  this  observation  \ 
to  the  divine  nature,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  do  thoae  mode  i 
upon  our  own  power  and  knowledge.      And  to  deny  us  the  '■ 
liberty  of  doing  this  in  the  first  case,  would  he  to  take  it  away  in 
the  last,  and  consequently  to  reduce  us  to  the  absurd  and  impos-  i 
sible  supposition,  that  there  is  no  power  or  knowledge  in  the 
universe  superior  to  our  own. 

Tenthly,  Malevolence  may  also  be  excluded  in  the  following  I 
manner :  if  we  suppose  a  system  of  beings  to  be  placed  in  such  a 
situation,  as  that  they  may  occasion  either  much  happiness,  or 
much  misery,  to  each  other,  it  will  follow,  that  the  scale  will 
turn  more  and  more  perpetually  in  favour  of  the  production  of 
happiness:  for  the  happiness  wmch  A  receives  ixQm  B,  will  lead 
him  by  association  to  love  B,  and  to  wish  and  endeavour  B* 
happiness,  in  return :  B  will  therefore  have  a  motive,  arising 
from  his  desire  of  his  own  happiness,  to  continue  his  good  offices 
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taA:  whereas  the  misery  that  A  receives  from  B,  will  lead  him 
to  hate  B,  and  to  deter  him  from  Girther  injuries.  This  must 
neceBsariiy  be  the  case,  if  we  only  admit,  that  every  iDtellige&t 
beiu^  is  actuated  by  the  view  of  private  happiaeM,  and  that  his 
memory  and  trains  of  ideas  are  of  the  same  kind  with  ours. 
Now,  the  first  supposition  cannot  be  doubted;  and  to  exclude 
the  last,  would  be  ^to  forbid  all  reasoning  upon  other  intelligent 
beii^ :  not  to  mention,  that  these  two  suppositions  cannot^ 
perhaps,  he  separated,  since  the  desire  of  happiness  seems  in 
us  to  be  the  mere  result  of  association,  as  above  explained;  and 
association  itself  the  general  law,  according  to  which  the  intel- 
lectual world  is  framed  and  conducted.  Now  this  different 
tendency  of  benevolence  and  malevolence,  vix,  of  the  first  to 
augment  itself  without  limits,  of  the  latter  to  destroy  itself  ulti- 
mately, appears  to  he  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  infinite 
benevolence  of  God.  For,  according  to  this,  benevolence  must 
arise  in  all  beings,  other  things  being  alike,  in  proportion  to 
tbeir  experience  of  good  and  evil,  and  to  their  Knowledge  of 
causes  and  efiects.  One  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  in- 
linite  benevolence  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  supreme 
iDtelligence :  all  the  higher  orders  of  intellectual  beings  have, 
probably,  higher  degrees  of  it,  in  the  general,  and  accidental 
differences,  as  we  call  them,  heing  allowed  for;  and  therefore 
the  highest  intelligence,  the  infinite  mind,  must  have  it  in  an 
infinite  degree ;  and  as  every  degree  of  benevolence  becomes 
a  proportional  source  of  happiness  to  the  benevolent,  so  the 
infinite  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  same  thing 
with  his  infinite  perfection  and  happiness.  In  like  manner,  the 
contemplation  of  the  infinite  perfection  and  happiness  of  God 
is  an  inexhaustible  treasure  oi  happiness  to  all  his  benevolent 
and  devout  creatures ;  and  he  is  infinitely  benevolent  to  them, 
Id  giving  them  such  faculties,  as,  by  their  natural  workings, 
make  them  take  pleasure  in  this  contemplation  of  his  infinite 
happiness. 

£leventhly,  A  reason  may  be  given  not  only  consistent  with 
the  infinite  benevolence  of  God,  but  even  arising  from  it,  why 
some  doubts  and  perplexities  should  always  attend  our  inquiries 
into  it,  and^argumenu  for  it,  provided  only  that  we  suppose  our 
present  frame  to  remain  such  as  it  is ;  for  it  appears  from  the 
frame  of  our  natures,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  and  was  hinted 
in  the  last  paragraph,  that  our  ultimate  happiness  must  consist  in 
the  pure  and  perfect  love  of  God;  and  yet,  that,  admitting  the 
present  frame  of  our  natures,  our  love  of  God  can  never  be 
made  pure  and  perfect  without  a  previous  fear  of  him.  In  like 
manner,  we  do,  and  must,  upon  our  entrance  into  this  world, 
begin  vrith  the  idolatry  of  external  things,  and,  as  we  advance  in 
it,  proceed  to  the  idolatry  of  ourselves ;  which  yet  are  insuperable 
liars  to  a  complete  happiness  in  the  love  of  God.  Now,  our 
doubts  concerning  the  divine  benevolence  teach  ua  to  set  a  much 
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h%lier  value  upon  it,  when  we  have  found  it,  or  begin  to  hope 
that  we  have ;  our  fears  enhance  our  hopes,  and  nascent  love ; 
and  all  together  mortify  our  love  for  the  world,  and  our  interested 
concern  for  ourselves,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  se«la 
a  complete  demoostratiou  of  the  divine  benevolence,  and  its 
infinity,  from  a  mere  selfish  motive ;  till  at  last  we  arrive  at  an 
endre  annihiladou  of  ourselves,  and  an  absolute  acquiescence  and 
complacence  in  the  will  of  God,  which  afford  the  only  full  answer 
to  all  our  doubts,  and  the  only  radical  cure  for  all  our  evib  sod 
perplexities. 

Twelfthly,  It  is  probable,  that  many  good  reasons  might  be  '. 
given,  why  the  frame  of  our  natures  should  be  as  it  is  at  present, 
all  consistent  with,  or  even  flowing  from,  the  benevolence  of  the 
divine  nature ;  and  yet  still  that  some  supposition  must  be  made, 
in  which  the  same  difficulty  would  again  recur,  only  in  a  less 
degree.  However,  if  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  evil  with  the  goodness  of  Ood  might  he 
dimuiished  without  limits,  in  the  same  manner  as  mathematical 
quantities  are  exhausted  by  the  terms  of  an  infinite  series.  It 
agrees  with  this,  that  as  long  as  any  evil  remains,  this  difficulty, 
which  is  one  species  of  evil,  must  remain  in  a  proportional 
degree ;  for  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  suppose  any  one  species 
to  vanish  before  the  rest.  However,  if  Ood  be  infinitely  bene- 
volent, they  must  all  decrease  without  limits,  and  consequently 
this  difficulty,  as  just  now  remarked.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
must  not  extend  this  supposition  of  evil,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  it,  to  the  whole  creation:  we  are  no  judges  of 
such  matters;  and  the  Scriptures  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
rather  to  intimate,  that  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  is  peculiar 
to  us,  than  common  to  the  universe,  in  the  account  which  they 
give  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  in  eating  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Thirteenthly,  Some  light  may,  perhaps,  be  cast  upon  this  most 
difficult  subject  of  the  origin  of  evil,  if  we  lay  down  the  several 
notions  of  mfinite  goodness,  which  offer  themselves  to  the  mind, 
and  compare  them  with  one  another,  and  with  the  appearances 
of  things.  Let  us  suppose  then,  that  we  may  call  that  infinite 
benevolence,  which  mases  either, 

1.  Each  individual  infinitely  happy  always.     Or, 

g.  Each  individual  always  finitely  happy,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  misery,  and  infinitely  so  in  its  progress  through  mfinite 
time.    Or, 

3.  Each  individual  infinitely  happy,  upon  the  balance,  in  its 
pix^ress  through  infinite  time,  but  with  a  mixture  of  miseiy- 

4.  Each  individual  finitely  happy  in  the  course  of  its  existence, 
whatever  that  be,  but  with  a  mixture  of  misery  as  before;  and 
the  universe  infinitely  happy  upon  the  balance.     Or. 

5.  Some   individuals   happy  and   some   miserable  upon  the 
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balance,  finitely  or  infinitely,  and  yet  so  that  there  shall  be  an 
infinite  overplus  of  happiness  ia  the  universe. 

All  possible  notions  of  infinite  benevolence  may,  I  think,  be 
reduced  to  some  one  of  these  five ;  and  there  are  some  persons 
who  think,  that  the  infinity  of  the  divine  benevolence  may  be 
vindicated  upon  the  last  and  lowest  of  these  supposidons.  Let 
us  consider  each  particularly. 

The  first,  vix.  That  each  individual  should  be  always  happy 
infinitely,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  fact  at  first  view,  but  also 
seems  impossible,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  finite  nature  of 
the  creatures.  We"  reject  it  therefore  as  soon  as  proposed,  and 
do  not  expect  that  the  divine  benevolence  sbowd  be  proved 
infinite  in  this  sense.  And  yet  were  each  individual  always 
finitely  happy  according  to  the  next  supposition,  we  should 
always  be  inclined  to  ask  why  he  had  not  a  greater  finite  degree 
of  happiness  conferred  upon  him,  notwithstanding  the  manifest 
absurdity  of  such  a  question,  which  must  thus  recur  again  and 
again  for  ever. 

The  second  supposition  is  that  which  is  most  natural  as  a  mere 
supposition.  We  think  that  pure  benevolence  can  give  nothing 
but  pure  happiness,  and  infinite  benevolence  must  give  infinite 
happiness.  But  it  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  fact,  to  what  we 
see  and  feel,  and  therefore  we  are  forced,  though  with  great  nn- 
wdlingness,  to  give  up  this  notion  also.  It  may,  however,  be 
lome  comfort  to  us,  that  if  we  could  keep  this,  the  same  temper 
of  mind  which  makes  us  prefer  it  to  the  next,  would  suggest  the 
question,  Whif  not  more  happittett  ?  again  and  again  for  ever,  as 
just  DOW  remarked ;  so  that  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  it, 
unless  our  tempers  were  also  altered.  This,  indeed,  would  be 
the  case,  because,  as  I  observed  before,  all  the  species  of  evil 
and  imperfection  must  vanish  together.  But  then  this  con- 
sideration, by  shewing  that  the  endless  recurreucy  of  the  question 
above-mentioned,  and  the  concomitant  dissatisfaction,  are  imper- 
fections in  us,  shews,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  no  proper 
foundation  for  an  objection  to  the  divine  benevolence. 

The  third  supposition  is  possible  in  itself;  but  then  it  can 
neither  be  supported,  nor  contradicted,  by  the  facts.  If  there 
appear  an  unlimited  tendency  towards  the  prevalence  of  happi- 
ness over  misery,  this  may  be  some  presumption  for  it.  But  all 
our  judgments,  and  even  conjectures,  are  confined  within  a  short 
distance  &om  the  present  moment.  A  divine  revelation  might 
^ve  us  an  assurance  of  it.  And  it  seems,  that  this  supposition 
li,  upon  an  impartial  view,  equally  eligible  and  satisfactory  with 
the  foregoing.  We  estimate  every  quantity  by  the  balance,  by 
what  remains  after  a  subtraction  of  its  opposite ;  and  if  this  be 
an  allowed  authentic  method,  in  the  several  kinds  of  happiness, 
*hy  not  in  happiness  considered  in  the  abstract  t  But  we  must 
not  conclude,  that  this  is  the  genuine  notion  of  the  divine  bene- 
volence.    There  may  perhaps  be  some  presumptions  for  it,  both 
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from  reason  and  Scripture ;  but  I  think  none,  in  the  present 
infancy  of  knowledge,  sufficient  to  ground  an  opinion  upon. 
However,  there  seem  to  be  no  possible  presumptions  against  it; 
and  this  may  encourage  us  to  search  both  the  book  of  God's 
word,  and  that  of  his  works,  for  matter  of  comfort  to  ourselves, 
and  argument  whereby  to  represent  his  moral  character  ia  the 
most  amiable  light. 

The  fourth  supposition  is  one  to  which  many  thinking,  serioos, 
benevolent,  and  pious  persons  are  now  much  inclined.  Ail  the 
arguments  here  used  for  the  dirine  benevolence,  and  its  inGmty, 
seem  to  infer  it,  or,  if  they  favour  any  of  the  other  suppositions, 
to  favour  the  third,  which  may  be  said  to  include  this  fourth. 
There  are  also  many  declarations  in  the  Scriptures  concerning 
the  goodness,  bounty,  and  mercy  of  Ood  to  all  his  creatures, 
which  can  scarce  be  interpreted  in  a  lower  sense. 

As  to  the  fifth  supposition,  therefore  it  follows,  that  it  is 
opposed  by  the  preceding  arguments,  t.  e.  by  the  marks  and  foot- 
steps of  God's  goodness  in  the  creation,  and  by  the  declarations 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  same  purpose.  However,  there  are  a 
few  passages  of  Scripture,  from  whence  some  very  learned  and 
devout  men  still  contmue  to  draw  this  fifth  supposition ;  thej  do 
also  endeavour  to  make  this  supposition  consistent  with  the 
divine  benevolence,  by  making  a  farther  supposition,  viz.  that  of 
philosophical  liberty,  as  it  is  called  in  these  observations,  or  the 
power  of  doing  different  things,  the  previous  circumstances 
remaining  the  same.  And  it  is  highly  incumbent  upon  us  to  be 
bumble  and  diffident  in  the  judgments  which  we  make  upon 
matters  of  such  importance  to  us,  and  so  much  above  our  c^a- 
dties.  However,  it  does  not  appear  to  many  other  learned  and 
devout  persons  either  that  the  Scripture  passages  alluded  to  are 
a  proper  foundation  for  this  opinion,  or  that  of  philosophical 
free-mil,  though  allowed,  can  afford  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the 
divine  attributes. 

These  observations  seem  naturally  to  occur,  upon  conaideting 
these  five  suppositions,  and  comparing  them  with  one  another. 
and  with  the  word  and  works  of  God.  But  there  is  also  another 
way  of  considering  the  third  supposition,  which,  as  it  is  a  pre> 
sumption  for  it,  though  not  an  evidence,  agreeably  to  what  was 
intimated  above,  I  shall  here  offer  to  the  reader. 

First  then.  Association  has  an  evident  tendency  to  convert  a 
state  of  superior  happiness,  mixed  with  inferior  misery,  into  one 
of  pure  happiness,  into  a  paradisiacal  one,  as  has  been  shevm  in 
the  first  part  of  these  observations.  Prop.  XIV.  Cor.  IX.  Or, 
in  other  words,  association  tends  to  convert  the  state  of  the  third  ' 
supposition  into  that  of  the  second. 

Secondly,  When  any  small  pain  is  introductory  to  a  great 
pleasure,  it  is  very  common  for  us,  without  any  express  reflecti<Hi 
on  the  power  of  association,  to  consider  this  pain  as  coalescing 
with  the  subsequent  pleasure,  into  a  pure  pleasure,  equal  to  the 
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difference  between  them;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  Bmall  pain 
itself  puts  on  the  nature  of  a  pleasure,  of  which  we  see  many 
iiutances  in  the  dailj  occurrences  of  life,  where  labour,  wants, 
pains,  become  actually  pleasant  to  us,  b;  a  lustre  borrowed  iirom 
the  pleasures  to  be  obtained  by  them.  And  this  happens  most 
particularly,  when  we  recollect  the  events  of  our  past  lives,  or 
view  those  of  others.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  this  power 
of  uniting  different  and  opposite  sensations  into  one  increases  as 
we  advance  in  life,  and  in  our  intellectual  capacities;  and  that, 
strictly  speaking,  no  sensation  can  be  a  monad,  inasmuch  as  the 
most  simple  are  infinitely  divisible  in  respect  of  time,  and  extent 
of  impression.  Those,  therefore,  which  are  esteemed  the  purest 
pleasures,  may  contain  some  parts  which  afford  pain ;  and,  con- 
versely, were  our  capacities  sufficiently  enlar^d,  any  sensations, 
connected  to  each  other  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  would  be 
esteemed  one  sensation,  and  be  denominated  a  pure  pleasure,  if 
pleasure  prevailed  upon  the  whole. 

Thirdly,  As  the  enlargement  of  our  capacities  enables  us  thus 
to  take  off  the  edge  of  our  pains,  by  uniting  them  with  the  sub- 
sequent superior  Measures,  so  it  confers  upon  us  more  and  more 
the  power  of  enjoying  our  future  pleasures  by  anticipation,  by 
extending  the  bmits  of  the  present  time,  ('.  e.  of  that  time  in 
nhich  we  hare  an  interest.  For  the  present  time,  in  a  meta- 
physical sense,  is  an  indivisible  moment;  but  the  present  time, 
in  a  practical  sense,  is  a  finite  quantity  of  various  magnitudes, 
according  to  our  capacities,  and,  beginning  from  an  indivisible 
moment  in  all,  seems  to  grow  on  indefinitely  in  beings  who  are 
ever  pn^essive  in  their  passage  through  an  eternal  life. 

Suppose  now  a  being  of  great  benevolence,  and  enlarged  inteU 
lectual  capacities,  to  look  down  upon  mankind  passing  through  a 
mixture  of  pleasures  and  pains,  in  which,  however,  there  is  a 
balance  of  pleasure,  to  a  greater  balance  of  pleasure  perpetually, 
and,  at  last,  to  a  state  of  pure  and  exalted  pleasure,  made  so  by 
association :  it  is  evident  that  bis  benevolence  to  man  will  be 
the  source  of  pure  pleasure  to  him  from  his  power  of  uniting  the 
opposite  sensations,  and  of  great  present  pleasure  from  his  power 
of  anticipation.  And  the  more  we  suppose  the  benevolence  and 
capacities  of  this  being  enla^^,  the  greater  and  more  pure  will 
hii  sympathetic  pleasure  be,  which  arises  from  the  contempladon 
of  man.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  in  the  eye  of  an  infinite 
mind,  creatures  conducted,  as  we  tbink,  according  to  the  third 
of  the  foregoing  suppositions,  are  conducted  according  to  the 
second,  and  these  according  to  the  first ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  first,  second,  and  third,  of  the  foregoing  suppoBitions,  ore  all 
one  and  the  same  in  the  eye  of  God.  For  all  time,  whether  past, 
present,  or  future,  is  present  time  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  all 
ideas  coalesce  into  one  to  him ;  and  this  one  is  infinite  happiness, 
^thout  any  mixture  of  misery,  viz.  by  the  infinite  prepollence  of 
happiness  above  misery,  so  as  to  annihilate  it ;  and  this  merely  hj 
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considering  time  as  it  ought  to  be  considered  in  strictnesSt  t.  e.  at 
a  relative  thing,  belooging  to  beings  of  finite  capacities,  and 
varying  with  them,  but  which  is  infinitely  absorbed  in  the  pure 
eternity  of  God.  Now  the  appearance  of  thinga  to  the  eye  of  aa 
infinite  being  most  be  called  their  real  appearance  in  all  pro- 
priety. And  though  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at  thii 
true  way  of  conceiving  things  perfectly,  or  directly,  yet  we  shall 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  as  our  intellectual  capacities, 
benevolence,  devotion,  and  the  purity  of  our  happiness,  depend- 
ing thereon,  advance :  and  we  seem  able,  at  present,  to  express 
the  real  appearance,  in  the  same  way  as  mathematicians  do  ulti-  ' 
mate  ratios,  to  which  quantities  ever  tend,  and  never  arrive,  and  i 
in  a  language  which  bears  a  sufficient  analogy  to  other  expres-  ' 
siona  that  are  admitted.  So  that  now  (if  we  allow  the  third  ' 
supposition)  we  may,  in  some  sort,  venture  to  maintain  that 
which  at  first  sight  seemed  not  only  contrary  to  obvious  expe- 
rience, but  even  impossible,  viz,  that  all  individuals  are  actually 
and  always  infinitely  happy.  And  thus  all  difficulties  relating 
to  the  divine  attributes  will  be  taken  away ;  God  will  be  infi- 
nitely powerful,  knowing,  and  good,  in  the  most  absolute  aensc, 
if  we  consider  things  as  they  appear  to  him.  And  surely,  in  all 
vindications  of  the  divine  attributes,  this  ought  to  be  the  light  in 
which  we  are  to  consider  things.  We  ought  to  suppose  our- 
selves in  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  to  try,  as  &r  as  we  are 
able,  to  reduce  all  apparent  retrogradations  to  real  progressions. 
It  is  also  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  mind  thus  to  approxi-  '. 
mate  to  its  first  conceptions  concerning  the  divine  goodness,  and 
to  answer  that  endless  question,  fVhff  not  leMt  miaery,  and  more 
happinett  t  in  a  language  which  is  plainly  analogous  to  all  other 
authentic  language,  though  it  cannot  yet  be  felt  by  us  on  account 
of  our  present  imperfection,  and  of  the  mixture  of  our  good  with 
evil.  Farther,  it  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the  fourth  nor  fifth 
suppositions  can  pass  into  the  third,  and  that  the  fifth  will  always 
have  a  mixture  of  misery  in  it,  as  long  as  the  primcipUtm  indiei' 
duatUmU  is  kept  up.  And  if  this  be  taken  away,  the  suppo- 
sitions themselves  are  destroyed,  and  we  entirely  lost. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  considering  the  divine  benevolence, 
on  account  of  its  importance  both  to  our  duty  and  happiness. 
There  seems  to  be  abundant  foimdation  for  faith,  hope,  resigna- 
tion, gratitude,  love.  We  cannot  doubt  but  the  Judge  and 
Father  of  all  the  world  will  conduct  himself  according  to  justice, 
mercy,  and  goodness.  However,  I  desire  to  repeat  once  more, 
that  we  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  evidence  to  determine 
absolutely  for  any  of  the  three  last  suppositions.  We  cannot 
indeed  but  wish  for  the  third,  both  &om  self-interest  and  bene- 
volence; and  its  coincidence  with  the  first  and  second,  in  the 
manner  just  now  explained,  appears  to  be  some  presumption  ia 
favour  of  it.  1 
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Prop.  V, — There  U  but  one  Being  infinite  in  Power,  Knowledge, 
and  Goodnest;  i.e.  but  one  God. 

For,  if  we  suppose  more  than  one,  it  is  plain,  since  the  attri- 
butes of  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness  include  all 
possible  perfection,  that  they  must  be  entirely  alike  to  each 
other,  without  the  least  possible  variatioo.  They  will,  therefore, 
enUrely  coalesce  in  our  idea,  i.  e.  be  one  to  ub.  Since  they  fill 
all  time  and  space,  and  are  all  independent,  omnipotent,  omni- 
scient, and  infinitely  benevolent,  their  ideas  cannot  be  separated, 
but  will  have  a  numerical,  as  well  as  a  generical,  identity.  When 
ve  suppose  other  beings  generically  the  same,  and  yet  nume- 
rically different,  we  do,  at  the  same  time,  suppose  that  they 
exist  in  difierent  portions  of  time  or  space ;  which  circumstances 
cannot  have  place  in  respect  of  the  supposed  plurality  of  infinite 
beings.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  but  one  infinite 
Being,  or  God. 

The  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  also  proved  by  revelation,  con- 
ndered  as  supported  by  evidences  which  have  no  dependence  on 
natural  religion.  And  as  this  proof  of  the  unity  is  of  great 
importance  even  nuw,  so  it  was  of  far  greater  in  ancient  times, 
when  the  world  was  overrun  with  polytheism.  And  it  is  highly 
probable  to  me,  that  as  the  first  notions  of  the  divine  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  which  mankind  had,  were  derived  from 
rcTelation,  so  much  more  were  their  notions  of  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead. 

Prop.  VI. — Qod  is  a  Spiritual  or  Immaterial  Being, 

Since  God  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  as  appears  from  the 
foregoing  propositions,  he  must  be  the  cause  of  all  the  motions  in 
the  material  world.  If,  therefore,  God  be  not  an  immaterial 
being,  then  matter  may  be  the  cause  of  all  the  motions  in  the 
material  world.  But  matter  is  a  mere  passive  thing,  of  whose 
very  essence  it  is,  to  be  endued  with  a  vit  inertite;  for  this  vis 
inertia  presents  itself  immediately  in  all  our  observations  and 
experiments  upon  it,  and  is  inseparable  from  it  even  In  idea. 
When  we  consider  any  of  the  active  powers  of  matter,  as  tbey  are 
called,  such  as  gravitation,  magnetbm,  electricity,  or  the  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions,  which  take  place  in  the  cohesions  and 
separations  of  the  small  particles  of  natural  bodies,  and  endeavour 
to  resolve  these  into  some  higher  and  simpler  principles,  the  vis 
inertia  is  always  the  common  basb  upon  which  we  endeavour  to 
erect  our  solutions.  For  the  active  party,  which  is  supposed  to 
generate  the  gravitation,  magnetism,  &c.  in  the  passive  one, 
must  have  a  motion,  and  a  vis  inertia,  whereby  it  endeavours  to 
persist  in  that  motion,  else  it  could  have  no  power;  and,  by 
parity  of  reason,  the  passive  party  must  have  a  dm  inertite  also, 
else  it  could  ueither  make  resistance  to  the  active  party,  nor 
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impresa  motion  on  foreign  bodies.  Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  as 
far  as  we  please,  in  a  series  of  successive  solutions,  we  shall 
always  find  a  vU  inertuB  inherent  in  matter,  and  a  motion  derived 
to  it  from  some  foreign  cause.  If  this  cause  be  supposed  matter 
always,  we  shall  be  carried  on  to  an  infinite  series  of  solutions,  in 
each  of  which  the  same  precise  difficulty  will  recur,  without  our 
at  all  approaching  to  the  removal  of  it.  Whence,  according  to 
the  mathematical  doctrine  of  ultimate  ratios,  not  even  an  infinite 
series,  were  that  possible  in  this  case,  could  remove  it.  We 
must,  therefore,  stop  somewhere,  and  suppose  the  requisite 
motion  to  be  imparted  to  the  subtle  matter,  by  something,  which 
is  not  matter ;  i.  e.  since  God  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  motion, 
we  must  suppose  him  to  be  immaterial. 

The  same  thing  may  be  inferred  thus :  if  there  be  notfaii^ 
but  matter  in  the  world,  then  the  motions  and  modifications  ^ 
matter  must  be  the  cause  of  intelligence.  Bat  even  finite  intel- 
ligences, such  as  that  of  mau,  for  instance,  shew  so  much  sldll 
and  design  in  their  constitudon,  as  also  to  shew,  that  their 
causes,  t.  0.  the  appropriated  motions  and  modifications  of  matter, 
must  be  ^pointed  and  conducted  by  a  prior  and  superior  intel* 
ligence.  The  infinite  intelligence  of  God  therefore,  proved  in 
the  third  proposition,  since  it  results  from  the  motions  and 
modifications  of  matter,  requires  another  infinite  intelligence  to 
direct  these  motions,  which  is  absurd.  God  is  therefore  proved 
to  be  inmtaterial  from  his  infinite  intelligence. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  our  senses  convey  nothing  to  us  but 
impressions  from  matter;  and,  therefore,  that  we  can  have  no 
express  original  ideas  of  any  things,  besides  material  ones ;  whence 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the 
universe.  However,  this  is  evidently  a  prejudice  drawn  from 
our  situation,  and  an  argument  taken  merely  &om  our  ignorance, 
and  the  narrowness  of  our  Acuities.  Since  therefore,  on  the 
other  hand,  mere  matter  appears  quite  unable  to  account  for  the 
simplest  and  most  ordinary  phienomena,  we  must  either  suppose 
an  momaterial  substance,  or  else  suppose  that  matter  has  some 
powers  and  properties  difierent  and  superior  to  those  which 
appear.  But  this  last  supposition  is  the  same  in  effect  as  the 
first,  though,  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  language.  It  seems 
to  be  different. 

At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  if  a  person 
acknowledges  the  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness  of 
God,  the  proofe  of  which  are  prior  to,  and  quite  independent  on, 
that  of  his  immaterialitr,  this  person  acknowledges  all  that  is  of 
practical  importance.  But  then,  on  the  other  nand,  it  is  also 
to  be  observed,  that  the  opinion  of  the  materiality  of  the  divine 
nature  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  our  reverence  for  it,  «id,  conse- 
quently, to  invalidate  the  proofe  of  the  divine  power,  knowledge, 
and  goodness. 

How  far  the  Scriptures  deUver  the  immateriality  of  Grod  in  a 
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strict  philosopliical  sense,  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  as  their  s^le 
is  in  general  popular.  However,  there  is  a  strong  presumption, 
that  they  teach  this  doctrine,  since  the  popular  sense  and  natural 
interpretation  of  many  sublime  passages  concerning  the  divine 
natore  infer  its  immateriality.  There  is  therefore  some  evidence 
for  this  attribute,  to  be  taken  from  revelation,  considered  as 
standing  npon  its  own  distinct  proois. 

Cor.  Since  God  is  immaterial,  matter  must  be  one  of  the 
works  of  his  infinite  power.  In  the  mean  time,  this  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  having  existed  from 
sll  eternity.  But  then,  neither  have  we,  on  the  oUier  hand,  any 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  material  system,  or  any  part 
of  it,  could  not  have  been  created  in  time.  It  is,  perhaps,  most 
probable,  i.  e.  suitable  to  the  divine  attributes,  that  infinite 
material  worlds  have  existed  &om  all  eternity.  But  it  becomes 
us,  in  all  these  things,  to  distrust  our  own  reasonings  and  con- 
jectures to  the  utmost. 

Prop.  VII. — God  it  an  Eternal  and  Omnipretent  Being, 

God's  eternity,  d  parte  ante,  appears  from  the  second  propo- 
sition, in  which  his  independency  is  proved ;  and  the  eternity, 
a  parte  pott,  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  d  parte  ante. 
Both  are  also  included  in  the  idea  of  infinite  power,  or  of  infinite 
knowledge;  and,  indeed,  when  we  say,  that  God  is  eternal 
i  parte  ante,  and  d  parte  pott,  we  do,  we  can,  mean  no  more, 
than  to  say,  that  his  power  and  knowledge  extend  to  sll  times. 
For  we  must  not  conceive  or  affirm,  that  he  exists  in  saccession, 
as  finite  beings  do ;  through  whose  imaginations,  or  intellects, 
trains  of  ideas  pass.  All  time,  as  was  said  before,  is  equally 
present  to  him,  though  in  a  manner  of  which  we  cannot  form  the 
least  conception. 

In  like  manner,  by  God's  omnipresence,  or  ubiquity,  we  must 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  his  power  and  knowledge  extend  to 
all  places.  For  as  time,  and  its  exponent,  the  succession  of 
ideas,  is  a  thing  that  relates  merely  to  finite  beings ;  so  spsce  and 
place  relate,  in  their  original  sense,  to  material  ones  only ;  nor 
can  we  perceive  any  relation  that  they  bear  to  immaterial  ones, 
unless  aa  far  as  we  leign  a  resemblance  between  material  and 
immaterial  beings,  whidi  is  surely  an  inconsistent  fiction.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  discover  any  relation  which  space  or  place 
bear  to  the  divine  existence.  It  is  a  sufficient  acknowledgment 
both  of  God's  eternity  and  omnipresence,  that  we  believe  his 
power  and  knowledge  to  extend  to  all  times  and  places,  though 
we  be  entirely  at  a  Toss  how  to  conceive  or  express  the  manner 
of  this  infinite  extent  of  these  attributes.  And  there  is  a  remark- 
able ^reement  between  innumerable  passages  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  this  practical  notion  of  God's  eternity  and  omnipresence. 
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Prof.  VIII. — God  it  an  Immutable  Being. 

This  follows  from  the  infinity  of  the  divine  power,  knowledge, 
and  goodness,  i.  e.  (torn  his  infinite  perfection.  For  if  the  divine 
nature  admitted  of  snj  variation,  it  would  also  admit  of  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  perfection,  and  therefore  could  not  alwa^n 
be  infinitely  perfect.  This  is  the  most  abstracted  and  philoso- 
phical way  of  considering  the  divine  immutability.  In  a  popular 
and  practical  sense,  it  excludes  all  that  which  we  call  incou' 
sistent,  arbitrary,  and  capricious,  in  finite  beings;  and  becomes  a 
sure  foundation  for  hope,  trust,  and  resignation.  We  may  con- 
sider ourselves  as  being  at  all  tiroes,  and  in  all  places,  equ&lljr 
under  the  direction  and  protection  of  the  same  infinite  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  frame 
of  the  visible  world. 

Prop.  IX. — God  it  a  Free  Being. 

The  authors  who  have  treated  upon  the  divine  nature  and 
attributes,  usually  ascribe  liberty  or  freedom  to  God,  and  sup- 
pose it  to  be  of  a  nature  analogous  to  that  free-will  which  they 
ascribe  to  man.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  neither  the  philo- 
sophical nor  popular  liberty,  as  they  are  defined  below  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  propositions,  can  be  at  all  applied  to 
God.  Thus,  we  can  neither  apply  to  Ood  the  power  of  doing 
difiTerent  things,  the  previous  circumstances  remaining  the  same, 
nor  a  voluntary  generated  power  of  introducing  ideas,  or  per- 
forming motions;  nor  any  thing  analogous  to  either  of  these 
powers,  without  the  grossest  anthropomorphitism. 

But  liberty  is  abo  used  in  another  sense,  viz.  as  the  negation 
of,  and  the  freedom  from,  a  superior,  compelling  force;  and  in 
this  sense  it  may  and  must  be  applied  to  the  Deity;  hia  iode-   : 
pendency  and   infinity  including   it.     And  in  this  sense  it  is    | 
contrary  to  the  notion  of  those  heathens,  who  supposed  eves 
God  himself  subject  to  fate. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  by  liberty,  freedom,  or  free-will,  be  meant 
any  thing  great  or  glorious,  God  certainly  has  it ;  if  otherwise, 
certainly  not.  Thus,  if  it  mean  freedom  from  a  superior  com-  ; 
pelling  cause  of  any  kind,  as  in  the  last  paragraph,  God  certainly 
has  it,  he  being  the  cause  of  causes,  the  universal,  the  one  onljr 
cause.  If  it  mean,  that  God  could  have  made  an  universe  les5 
perfect  than  that  which  actually  exists,  he  certainly  has  it  not, 
because  this  would  make  God  less  perfect  also.  And  here  it 
seems  to  be  a  thing  established  amongst  writers  on  this  matter, 
to  maintain,  that  God  is  subject  to  a  moral  necessity,  and  to  the 
perfection  of  his  own  nature ;  which  expressions,  however,  are 
to  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  particular  ways  of  assert- 
ing the  infinity  of  the  divine  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness- 
If  it  be  said,  that  God  might  have  made  a  diSerent  univene, 
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equally  perfect  with  that  which  now  exists,  and  that  his  freedom 
consists  in  thi«,  the  answer  seems  to  be,  that  we  are  entirelj'  lost 
here,  in  the  infinities  of  infinities,  &c.  ad  infinitum,  which  always 
hare  existed,  and  always  will  exist,  with  respect  to  kind,  degree, 
and  every  possible  mode  of  existence.  One  cannot,  in  the  least, 
presume  either  to  deny  or  afiirm  this  kind  of  ireedom  of  God, 
since  the  absolute  perfection  of  God  seems  to  imply  both  entire 
uniformity,  and  infinite  variety,  in  his  works.  We  can  here 
only  submit,  and  refer  all  to  God's  infinite  knowledge  and 
perfection. 

Prop.  X. — Holinest,  Justice,  Veracity,  Mercy,  and  all  other 
moral  Perfecliom,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  God  in  an  infinite 
Degree. 

I  HAVE  in  the  last  four  propositions  treated  of  such  attributes 
of  the  divine  nature,  as  have  a  more  immediate  connexion  with 
the  natural  ones  of  independency,  infinite  power,  and  infinite 
knowledge.  I  come  now  to  those  that  ere  deducible  from,  and 
expUnatory  of,  the  moral  one,  viz.  of  the  divine  benevolence. 

The  chief  of  these  seem  to  be  holiness,  justice,  veracity,  and 
mercy.  These  are  ascribed  to  all  earthly  superiors,  to  whom  we 
pay  respect  and  love,  and  therefore  must  belong,  in  the  popular 
and  practical  sense,  to  Him,  who  is  the  highest  object  of  reverence 
and  afiTection.  Let  us  see  how  each  is  to  be  defined,  and  what 
relation  they  bear  to  benevolence. 

First,  then,  Holiness  may  be  defined  by  moral  purity  and 
rectitude.  And  these,  when  appHed  to  the  Deity,  can  only 
denote  the  rectitude  of  his  actions  towards  his  creatures.  If 
therefore  he  be  benevolent  to  all  his  creatures,  he  cannot  but 
have  moral  purity  and  rectitude. 

The  same  thing  may  be  considered  thus:  All  moral  turpitude 
us  proceeds  from  our  selfish  fears  or  desires,  made   more 

regular  and  impetuous  through  our  ignorance,  and  other  natural 

iperfections.  But  none  of  these  causes  can  take  place  with 
respect  to  the  Deity;  he  must  therefore  be  free  from  all  moral 
turpitude. 

Justice  is  that  which  gives  to  every  one  according  to  his  deserts, 
at  least  as  much  as  his  good  deseits  require,  and  not  more  than 
is  suitable  to  his  evil  ones.  But  this  is  evidently  included  in  the 
divine  benevolence,  even  according  to  the  fifth  of  the  suppositions, 
mentioned  Prop.  lY.  by  those  who  defend  that  supposition,  and, 
according  to  the  third  and  fourth,  by  the  common  consent  of  all, 
and  the  plain  reason  of  the  thing.  No  man  can  deserve  more 
from  his  Creator  than  a  balance  of  happiness  proportional  to  his 
merit,  which  is  the  fourth  supposition;  and  consequently  the 
divine  benevolence,  according  to  the  third  supposition,  in  which 
the  balance  of  happiness  is  infinite,  includes  strict  justice,  and 
infinitely  mure.     And  all  this  will  hold  equally,  whether  we 
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define  desert  in  &e  popdu,  practial  way,  hy  the  three  men- 
totious  principles  of  BCtioa,  benevolence,  |noty,  and  tbe  monl 
SBOae  alone ;  or  b;  these  with  the  additional  suppositioD  «f 
philoaaphical  liberty,  if  we  embrace  either  the  third  or  fourth 
suppoailkaa.  Philosophical  liberty  is  indeed  necessary  for  tbe 
Tindication  of  tbo  divine  benevolence  and  justice,  according  to 
the  fifth  BUppodtion,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  hold 
this  supposition.  Bat  tboa  toey  esteem  it  to  be  also  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  and  consei^eDtly  maiatain  the  divine  justice, 
into  which  we  are  now  inquiring. 

It  may  also  be  reckoned  a  part  of  justice  not  to  let  offenden 
go  unpunished,  or  escape  with  too  slight  a  d^ree  of  punishinent; 
the  order  and  happiness  of  the  world,  >.  e.  benevolence,  requiring, 
that  frail  men  should  be  deterred  &om  vice  by  tbe  oreadliil 
examples  of  others,  and  mischievous  persons  disarmed.  Hovever, 
thb  does  not  at  all  hinder,  but  that  the  same  persons,  who  are 
thus  punished  and  disarmed,  may  afterwards  receive  a  balance  of 
happiness,  finite  or  infinite.  And  thus  punitive  justice  may  be  j 
reconciled  to  bounty  and  benevolence,  according-  to  the  third  or 
fourth  suppositions. 

Veracity  in  men  is,  the  observance  of  truth,  and  fideli^  in  ill 
their  declarations  and  promises  to  others ;  and  the  obligation  to 
it  arises  from  its  grest  usefulness  in  all  the  intercourses  of  man- 
kind with  each  other,  and  the  extreme  mischiefs  which  fictioa 
and  fraud  occasion  in  the  world.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
that  the  divine  benevolence,  according  to  any  of  the  suppoatkuM 
above  made,  includes  what  is  analogous  to  this  moral  quality  is 
men. 

In  like  manner,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  divine , 
benevolence  includes  mercy,  or  all  that  tenderness  to  offenden : 
which  the  order  and  happiness  of  tbe  world  will  permit.  Or,  if 
the  fifth  supposition  made  concerning  the  divine  beQevx)lenGe  be 
found  to  exclude  it,  this  will  be  a  strong  argument  for  rejecting 
that  supposition. 

I  have  here  shewn  in  what  manner  we  may  vindicate  these 
attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  &om  the  whole  of  things,  t. «. 
the  course  of  events,  both  as  they  now  appear  in  the  present 
state,  and  as  we  expect  they  will  appear  in  a  future  one.  Bat 
God  has  also  given  us  sufficient  general  evidences  of  these  hi* 
relative  moral  attributes,  from  the  present  state  alone;  at  tbe 
same  time  that,  if  we  extend  our  views  no  farther,  some  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  will  arise  in  respect  of  certain  pardculars. 
I  will  mention  some  both  of  the  evidences  and  difficulties  in 
regard  to  each  of  these  four  attributes  of  holiness,  justice,  vera- 
city, and  mercy. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  God,  if  be  thought  fit  to  institnle 
a  religion  by  revelation,  should  institute  one  in  which  htJinea 
and  moral  purity  should  be  eminently  enjoined,  and  moral  turpi- 
tude prohibited  in  the  most  awful  manner.     And  it  is  a  remark- 
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ible  eoincidence  of  things,  and  evidence  of  the  divine  purity,  that 
he  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  should  both  have  this  internal 
iroof,  and  the  most  cogent  external  ones  in  their  favour.  Whilst, 
in  the  contrary,  the  impure  pagan  religions  had  all  the  external 
narks  of  fiction  and  foi^erj. 

The  voice  of  conscience,  or  the  moral  sense,  within  a  man, 
nwever  implanted  or  generated,  enjoining  moral  rectitude,  and 
brbidding  moral  turpitude,  and  accordingly  acquitting  or  coD- 
leoining,  rewarding  or  punishing,  bears  witness,  in  like  manner, 
0  the  moral  rectitude  of  that  universal  cause  &om  whom  it  must 
iroceed  ultimately. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  difficulties  in  revealed  religion, 
lod  deviations  in  the  moral  sense,  much  contrary  to  what  we 
eem  to  expect  from  our  first  notions  of  the  divine  rectitude. 

Since  God  is  just,  we  may  expect  that  virtue  will  be  the  source 
^happiness,  vice  that  of  misery,  even  in  this  world.  And  so  we 
ind  it  in  general ;  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  many  parti- 
lalar  exceptions  of  both  kinds. 

The  veracity  of  God  seems  to  engage  him  to  take  care,  that  all 
hose  intimations  which  may  be  reckoned  calls  and  cautions  of 
lature,  should  give  us  right  information;  also,  that  all  persons 
vho  have  the  apparent  credentials  of  being  sent  from  him,  i.  e. 
iiose  of  performing  miracles,  should  be  in  truth  so  sent  And 
ill  things  concur,  in  general,  to  verify  both  these  positions, 
fhere  are,  however,  several   particular  exceptions,   as  is  well 

Mercy  requires,  that  such  persons  as  repent  and  amend,  should 
aave  opportunities  of  fresh  trial,  and  of  retrieving,  afforded  them. 
A,i]d  this  is  remarkably  so  in  the  general.  Most  men  are  tried 
igain  and  again  before  their  healths,  fortunes,  credit,  &c.  become 
trecoverable.  And  yet  there  are  some  instances  of  extraordinary 
Kverity  upon  the  very  first  ofience. 

Now,  it  may  be  observed  of  all  these  instances,  that  the  general 
lenor  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  attributes  here  asserted;  it 
being  reasonable  to  expect,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  present 
ttate,  and  much  more  from  that  of  the  future  one,  that  great 
lifficulties  and  exceptions  must  occur  to  us.  And  as  these  un- 
)earchable  judgments  of- God  serve  to  humble  us,  and  make  us 
MDuble  of  our  ignorance,  they  even  concur  with  the  general 
tenor. 

Prop.  XL — Ood  utobe  considered  by  us,  not  only  as  ottr  Creator, 
but  also  as  our  Governor,  Judge,  and  Father. 

That  God  is  our  Creator,  is  evident  from  the  three  first  pro- 
positions; in  which  his  independency  and  infinite  power  are 
established,  from  the  necessity  which  we  finite  and  dependent 
lieings  have  of  an  infinite  and  independent  Creator :  and  this 
^ipellatioa  belongs  to  him  alone. 
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The  three  following  appellations  are  first  applied  to  earthtr 
superiors ;  and  therefore  belong  to  Ood  only  in  an  analogical 
sense.  It  is,  however,  a  sense  of  infinite  importance  to  be 
acknowledged  and  regarded  by  us:  let  us,  therefore,  see  in  what 
manner  analogies  drawn  from  language,  and  &om  the  phEenomena 
of  nature,  lead  us  to  call  God  our  governor,  judge,  and  father. 

As  God  is  our  Creator,  he  has,  according  to  the  analt^  of 
language,  a  right  to  dispose  of  us,  to  govern  and  judge  us,  and 
is  also  our  father  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  our  natural 
parents,whoare  only  occasional  causes,  as  it  were,  of  our  ezblence. 
In  like  manner,  his  infinite  power  and  knowledge  entitle  hiro  to 
be  our  governor,  and  his  infinite  benevolence  to  be  our  fatiier: 
the  intimations  also  which  he  gives  of  bis  will,  both  in  his  word 
and  works,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  he  bestows 
in  the  way  of  natural  consequences,  as  we  term  it,  all  shew,  that 
he  is  oiir  governor  and  judge.  And  as  the  moral  attributes 
asserted  in  the  last  proposition  may  be  deduced  from  these 
appellations  of  governor,  judge,  and  father,  established  on  in- 
dependent principles,  so  they,  when  proved  by  their  own  peculiar 
evidences,  infer  these  appellations ;  all  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  this  general  position,  that  the  events  of  life,  and  the  use  « 
language,  beget  such  trains  of  ideas  and  associations  in  us,  as  that 
we  cannot  but  ascribe  all  morally  good  qualities,  and  all  venerable 
and  amiable  appellations,  to  the  Deity;  at  the  same  time  that  ire 
perceive  the  meaning  of  our  expressions  not  to  be  strictly  the 
same,  as  when  they  are  applied  to  men  ;  but  an  analogical  mean- 
ing, however  a  higher,  more  pure,  and  more  perfect  one.  The 
justness  of  this  application  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures. 

If  it  be  said,  that  since  this  method  of  speaking  is  not  strictly 
literal  and  true,  but  merely  popular  and  anthropomorphitical,  it 
ought  to  be  rejected;  I  answer,  that  even  the  attributes  oi' 
independency,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  infinite  benevolence, 
though  the  most  pure,  exalted,  and  philosophical  appellations,  to 
which  we  can  attain,  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  truth,  of  repre- 
senting the  Deity  as  he  is,  but  are  mere  popular  and  anthropo-i 
morphitical  expressions.  And  the  same  might  still  be  said  for  ever  j 
of  higher  and  more  pure  expressions,  could  we  arrive  at  them:  I 
they  would  ever  be  infinitely  deficient,  and  unworthy  of  God.  j 
But  then  it  appears  from  the  preceding  propositions,  and  other 
writings  of  a  like  nature,  that,  if  we  will  consider  the  phienomena 
of  the  world,  and  argue  from  them  sufficiently,  we  must  need:  i 
se^  and  acknowledge,  that  there  is  on  Infinite  Being,  and  that 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  are  bis  character.  We  cannot 
get  rid  of  this  internal  feeling  and  conviction,  hut  by  refusing  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  to  pursue  the  train  of  reasoning,  whidi 
our  own  faculties,  or  the  preceding  inquiries  of  others,  will  lead 
us  to.     God  is  not  to  be  esteemed  an  unreal  being,  or  destitute 
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of  all  character,  because  he  is  infinite  and  incomprehendble,  of 
because  we  have  not  adequate  phrases  whereby  to  denote  hia 
existence  and  attributes.  On  the  contrary,  his  infinite  nature 
seems  strongly  to  argue,  that  existence,  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodness,  do  really  and  properly  belong  to  him  alone ;  and  that 
what  we  call  so  here  on  earth,  in  our  first  and  literal  senses,  are 
mere  shadows  and  figures  of  the  true  realities.  And  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  bid  us  reject  this  language,  since  it  must  recur  again  and 
■gain  from  the  frame  of  our  natures,  if  we  pursue  the  subject. 
In  like  manner,  the  relative  moral  attributes  of  holiness,  justice, 
reracity,  mercy,  &c.  and  the  relative  moral  appellations  of 
governor,  judge,  and  father,  &c.  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  use  of  language,  and  the  course  and  constitution  of  the  visible 
world.  We  see  that  things  have  happened,  and  must  believe,  that 
they  will  hereafter  happen,  (t.  e.  in  the  general,  and  allowing  for 
particular  exceptions,  as  above  remarked,)  after  such  a  manner  as 
these  attributes  and  appellations  intimate  to  us :  they  are,  con- 
sequently, a  convenient  and  highly  useful  method  of  ranging  and 
explaining  past  events,  and  predicting  future  ones,  and  therefore 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  nay,  they  must  be  so  used,  since 
the  events  of  life  thus  ranged,  explained,  and  predicted  by  them, 
do  necessarily  surest  them  to  us,  and  impress  upon  us  this  their 
use,  admitting  only  the  real  existence  of  God,  and  his  infinite 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodness  ;  which,  as  was  just  now  shewn, 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  if  men  will  think  sufficiently  on  the 
subject.  However,  since  the  use  of  these  relative  moral  attri- 
butes  and  appellations  is  popular,  and  attended  with  particular 
exceptions;  whereas  that  of  the  attributes  of  infinite  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  is  more  philosophical  and  extensive,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bear  this  in  mind  ;  and  where  there  appears  to 
be  any  oppositipn  between  the  popular  and  philosophical  lan- 
guage, to  interpret  that  in  subordination  to  this. 

Cor.  The  doctrine  of  providence,  general  and  particular,  may 
be  considered  as  a  consequence  from  the  foregoing  attributes  and 
appellations  of  the  divine  nature.  By  general  providence,  I  mean 
the  adjusting  all  events  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole;  by 
particular,  the  adjusting  all  to  the  greatest  good  of  each  indivi- 
dual ;  and,  consequently,  by  both  together,  the  adjusting  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole,  and  of  each  individual,  to  each  other; 
w  that  both  shall  fall  exactly  upon  the  same  point.  However 
difficult  this  may  seem,  I  take  it  to  be  the  genuine  consequence 
of  the  foregoing  propositions.  Infinite  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodness,  must  make  our  most  kind  and  merciful  Father  both 
able  and  willing  to  effect  this:  it  does  therefore  actually  take 
place,  though  we  cannot  see  it.  However,  that  there  are  many 
marks  both  of  general  and  particular  providence,  as  thus  explained, 
is  sofficiently  evident,  and  acknowledged  by  all :  both  these  appear 
also  to  be  asserted  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  following  observation  affords  a  strong   evidence   for  a 
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particular  providme*.  When  a  pmmm  aaureys  the  events  of  hii 
past  life,  he  may  find  nuny,  which  have  bwpoied  moch  contntiy 
to  natural  expectations,  aiul  his  then  desires,  which  yet  appear 
extremely  beneficial  and  deetntble  at  the  now  preseat  tiine,  as 
also  to  have  proceeded  from  natunJ  causes  then  unknown  to  iMo. 
Now,  we  may  conclude  from  hencs,  that  God  conceals  the  ten- 
dencies and  results  of  the  course  of  Mkture  at  the  then  present 
time,  lest  we  should  trust  in  that,  and  foiaake  him;  but  discorets 
them  afterwards  with  their  harmonies  and  mm,  that  we  may  see 
his  goodness,  knowledge,  and  power,  in  them,  and  so  trust  Ann  in 
future  perplexities.  It  is  analogous  to  this,  that  the  Scripture 
prophecies  are  inexplicable  before  the  event,  and  often  sufficiently 
cleat  afterwards. 

Prop.  XII. — I%e  Manner  of  Reatoning  here  lued,  in  rttpect  of 
the  Course  and  Constittition  of  Nature,  has  a  tendency  to  beget 
in  tis  Love  and  Reverence  toward*  God,  and  obedience  to  his 
Wiil:  or,  in  other  Words,  there  is  a  JteUgion  of  Natmre 
property  so  eatUd. 

Natural  Reii^on  appears  to  be  used  in  different  senses  by 
different  writers :  however,  they  are  all,  I  think,  reducible  to  the 
three  that  follow,  and  will  all  be  found  to  coincide  ultimately, 
though  they  may  appear  different  at  first  view. 

The  first  sense  in  which  natural  religion  may  be  used,  is  that 
of  this  proposition ;  in  which  it  is  put  for  that  love  and  reverence 
towards  God,  and  obedience  to  hb  will,  which  the  light  of  natnre, 
or  the  consideration  of  the  works  of  God,  enjoins.  In  this  sense 
it  is  most  properly  opposed  to,  and  contradistinguished  firom,  re- 
vealed religion,  or  those  affections  and  actions  towards  God, 
which  the  Scripture,  or  the  word  of  God,  enjoins. 

Secondly,  Natural  religion  may  be  defined  such  a  r^ulation  U 
the  affections  and  actions  as  the  moral  sense  requires:  for  the 
moral  sense  is  a  part  of  the  light  of  nature,  and  of  our  natural 
faculties,  whether  it  be  considered  as  an  instinct,  or  as  the  gene- 
rated result  of  external  impressions  and  our  natural  &ame  taken 
tt^etlier,  according  to  what  is  delivered  in  the  first  part  of  these 
olnervations ;  and  this  moral  sense  approves  and  commands,  or 
disapproves  and  forbids,  certain  dispositions  of  mind,  and  bodily 
actions  Sowing  therefrom.  It  Is  also  called  the  law  of  first  in* 
scription  by  many  persons,  and  under  that  term  distinguished 
from  the  law  of  revelation,  which  is  supposed  posterior  to  it  in 
order  of  time.  Hence  the  same  persons  consider  the  moral  sense, 
or  law  of  first  inscription,  as  the  foundation  of  natural  religimi : 
and,  indeed,  most  persons  either  expressly  adopt,  or  impUcitly 
refer  to,  this  definition  of  natural  religion  in  their  writings  and 
discourses.  The  heathen  world,  not  having  the  immediate  light 
of  revelation,  are  supposed  to  have  had  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  light  of  nature,  and  mere  natural  religion;  and  tbey  seem 
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to  have  been  cbieflj  directed  by  the  sense  of  what  wag  fit,  right, 
and  ptoper,  upon  the  occasion,  t.  e.  hy  the  moral  sense.  NatutiU 
religion  may  therefore,  according  to  this  way  of  considering  it, 
be  properly  defined  by  the  moral  sense. 

Thirdly,  Natural  religion  may  be  defined  by  rational  self-inte- 
rest;  i.  e.  it  may  be  called  such  a  regulation  c^our  affections  and 
■cdons,  as  will  procure  for  us  our  lunmum  bonum,  or  greatest 
possible  happiness.  If  we  suppose  the  inquiries  of  the  ancients 
eoacerning  the  ttunmum  bonum  to  have  been  of  a  religious  and 
moral  nature,  then  will  this  definition  be  suitable  to  their  notions. 
However,  it  has  a  very  important  use,  viz.  that  of  compelling  us 
to  be  attentive,  impartial,  and  earnest  in  the  inquiry. 

I  will  now  proceed,  first,  to  prove  the  proposition,  or  to  deduce 
love  and  reverence  to  God,'and  obedience  to  hia  will,  from  the 
preceding  method  of  reasoning  concerning  the  course  and  consti- 
tution of  nature ;  and,  secondly,  to  shew  the  perfect  agreement 
of  all  these  three  definitions  of  natural  religion  with  ead&  other. 

Now  it  is  at  once  evident,  that  the  consdention  of  the  infinite 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodnen  of  Q-od,  of  his  holiness,  justice, 
veracity,  and  mercy,  and  of  his  being  our  Creator,  Governor, 
Judge,  and  Father,  must  inspire  us  with  the  highest  love  and 
reverence  for  him,  and  beget  in  us  that  tendency  to  comply  with 
hia  will,  which,  according  to  the  proper  use  of  language,  is  called 
a  sense  of  duty,  obligation,  of  what  we  ought  to  do.  It  Is  evident 
also,  that  the  will  of  God  must  be  determined  by  his  attributes 
ud  appellations.  He  must  therefore  will,  that  we  should  apply 
to  him,  as  we  do  to  earthly  superiors  of  the  same  character, 
purifying,  however,  and  exalting  our  affections  to  the  utmost; 
that  we  should  be  merciful,  holy,  just,  &c.  in  imitation  of  him, 
and  because  this  is  to  concur  with  him  in  his  great  design  of 
making  all  his  creatures  happy ;  and  lastly,  that  we  should  so  use 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  as  not 
to  hurt  ourselves  or  others.  There  is  therefore  a  course  of  action 
r^arding  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves,  plainly  enjoined  by 
the  light  of  nature ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  proposition,  there  is 
a  religion  of  nature  properly  so  caUed. 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  shew  the  agreement  of  the  second 
and  third  definitions  of  natural  religion  with  the  first,  or  with 
^t  of  the  proposition. 

Now,  that  compliance  with  the  moral  sense  coincides  with 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  needs  no  proof,  it  being  the  first 
and  immediate  dictate  of  the  moral  sense,  that  it  is  fit,  right,  and 
our  necessary  duty,  to  obey  God,  as  soon  as  he  is  discovered,  with 
the  amiable  and  awful  attributes  and  appellations  above  ascribed 
to  him.  There  is,  therefore,  an  entire  agreement  between  the 
Gnt  and  second  definitions.  It  may  appear  also,  that  the  first 
rule  of  duty  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  second.  For  the  moral 
tense,  as  will  appear  iiom  the  preceding  history  of  its  rise  and 
growth,  must  be  rague  and  uncertain,  and  vary  according  to  Uu 
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various  circumstances  of  life.  But  the  morai  character  of  God, . 
as  delivered  in  the  foregoing  propositions,  affords  a  plain  rule  of 
life,  applicable  and  precise  in  the  various  circumstances  of  it.  i 
When,  therefore,  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  is  established  by  i 
the  moral  sense,  it  does,  in  return,  become  a  regulator  to  this,  \ 
determine  its  uncertainties,  and  reconcile  its  inconsistencies. ' 
And,  agreeably  to  this,  we  maj  observe,  that  the  perfection  of ' 
the  moral  sense  is  in  general  proportional  to  the  perfection  of  i 
our  notions  of  the  divine  nature ;  and  that  the  idolatry  of  the  i 
heathens,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  must  have  pro-i 
duced  an  utter  perversion  and  corruption  of  their  moral  sense,  | 
agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures ;  which  is  a  re-  { 
markable  coincidence  of  reason  with  revelation.  i 

In  like  manner,  it  needs  no  proof,  that  rational  self-inteieit, 
and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  are  the  same  thing.  Our  only 
hope  and  security,  here  and  hereafter,  must  be  in  our  obedience 
to  nim,  who  has  all  power  and  all  knowledge.  And  thus  the  first 
and  third  definitions  are  fodnd  to  be  perfectly  coincident.  The 
second  and  third,  therefore,  (.  e.  the  whole  three,  are  coincident 
also. 

This  coincidence  might  be  confirmed  by  numberless  instances, 
were  we  to  consider  and  compare  together  the  dictates  of  the 
moral  character  of  God,  of  our  own  moral  sense  properly  di- 
rected, and  of  rational  self-interest  in  the  several  particular 
circumstances  of  life.  But  this  would  be  to  anticipate  what  I 
have  to  say  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  second  part  concerning 
the  rule  of  life.  I 

\ 

Prop.  XIII. — Natural  Religion  receive!  great  Light  and  Cos-  ' 

firmation  from  Revealed.  ' 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  that  revealed  i 
religion  is  entirely  founded  upon  natural ;  so  that  unless  natural  i 
religion  be  first  established  upon  its  own  proper  evidences,  we  | 
cannot  proceed  at  all  to  the  proof  of  revealed.     If  this  were  so, 
revealed  religion  could  not   cast  any  light  or  evidence    upon 
natural,  but  what  it  had  before  received  from  it;   and  conse* 
quently,  this  proposition  would  be  built  upon  that  false  way  of 
reasoning  which  is  called  ai^uing  in  a  circle.     But  there  are 
certainly  independent  evidences  for  revealed  religion,  as  well  as 
for  natural ;  they  both  receive  light  and  confirmation  from  each 
other;  and  this  mutual  confirmation  is  a  still  farther  evidence 
for  both.     I  will  give  a  short  account  of  all  these  partieulais, 
that  the  proposition  may  the  more  fully  appear. 

First,  Natural  religion  has  independent  evidences.  This  has 
been  the  business  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  and  particularly 
of  the  last,  to  shew.  And  indeed,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all, 
unless  they  be  atheists  or  sceptics.  We  are  certainly  able  to 
infer  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  with  our  relation  and 
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lutj  to  him,  from  the  mere  connderatioii  of  natural  pluenomena, 
n  the  same  maiiDer  as  we  do  any  conclunoni  in  natural  philo- 
<ophy.  And  though  our  evidence  here  ma;  not  perhaps  he 
lemonstratire,  it  is  certainly  probable  in  the  highest  degree. 

Secondly,  Revealed  religion  has  also  independeDt  evidences. 
Pot,  if  we  allow  the  miracles  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  genuineness  and  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
ihedes  contained  therein,  and  the  moral  characters  of  Christ, 
lie  Prophets,  and  Apostles,  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  pay  the 
p^atest  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  they  deliver, 
.  e.  to  revealed  religion.  We  do,  and  we  must  always,  give 
redit  to  persons  much  superior  to  ourselves  in  natural  and  moral 
indowments.  These  endowments  strike  us  with  awe  and  Teve> 
ence,  engage  our  attention,  humble  us,  and  put  us  into  a 
eachable,  flexible  disposition.  And  I  appeal  to  all  those,  who 
lo  really  believe  the  miracles  and  moral  characters  of  Christ, 
he  Prophets,  and  Apostles,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
tfopbecies  delivered  by  them,  whether  they  do  not  immediately 
bd  themselves  in  this  humble,  teachable  disposition'of  mind, 
ipon  considering  these  credentials  of  a  divine  mission,  and  that 
xclusively  of  aU  other  considerations.  As  to  those  who  do  not 
nppose  Christ,  the  Prophets,  and  Apostles,  to  have  had  these 
Tedentials,  they  can  scarce  be  proper  judges,  what  wonld  be  the 
;eDuine  consequence  of  a  state  of  mind,  of  a  belief,  which  they 
lave  not.  However,  one  may  appeal  even  to  them,  provided 
hey  will  only  suppose  these  credentials  true  for  a  moment,  in 
■rder  to  see  what  would  then  follow.  And  it  is  a  strong  argu- 
oent  of  the  justness  of  this  reasoning,  that  all  those  who  reject 
evealed  religion,  do  also  reject  the  credentials,  t.  e,  the  truth  of 
he  Scripture  history.  Revealed  religion  is  therefore  built  upon 
be  truth  of  the  Scripture  history,  i.  e.  upon  the  external  evi- 
lences  commonly  called  historic^  and  prophetical.  But  these 
vidences  are  to  be  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  evidences  for 
ny  other  history,  and  have  no  more  connexion  with  natural  reli- 
jioD,  and  its  evidences,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  delivered  iu 
his  chapter,  than  the  evidences  for  the  Greek  or  Roman  history. 
10  that  revealed  religion  has  evidences,  and  those  of  the  strongest 
jnd,  entirely  independent  on  natural  religion. 

Thirdly,  Natural  religion  receives  much  light  and  confirmation 
rom  revealed,  agreeably  to  the  proposition  here  to  be  proved, 
i^ts  follows  both  because  revealed  religion,  now  shewn  to  have 
ts  independent  evidences,  teaches  the  same  doctrines  concerning 
}od  as  I  have  remarked  already  in  several  places,  and  delivers 
he  same  precepts  to  man,  in  the  general,  aa  natural ;  and  because 
hese  very  independent  evidences,  viz.  the  miracles  and  moral 
haracters  of  Christ,  the  Prophets,  and  Apostles,  and  the  accom- 
ili^ment  of  their  prophecies,  have  a  direct  and  immediate  ten- 
lency  to  beget  in  us  a  deep  sense  and  conviction  of  a  Superior 
?ower,  and  of  his  providence  and  moral  government  over  the 
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world.  So  that  if  a  man  should^  either  be  ignorant  of  the  chain 
of  reasooing  b;  which  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  and 
natural  religion,  are  proved  from  the  pheeoomena  of  the  world; 
or  should,  &om  aome  depravation  of  nund,  intellectual  or  moral, 
be  disposed  to  call  in  question  this  chain  of  reasoning,  in  whole 
or  in  part;  he  must  however  come  to  the  same  conclusions,  from 
the  mere  force  of  the  historical  and  prophetical  evidences  in 
favour  of  the  Scriptures.  And  this  is  a  thins  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  mankind,  there  being  many  who  are  incapable  of 
pursuing  this  chain  of  reasoning,  man;  who,  though  capable,  are 
disinclined  to  it,  many  who,  from  their  vices,  have  a  coatrsi; 
inclination,  and  some  who,  seeing  the  perplexity  and  obscuti^ 
that  attend  some  subordinate  parts  of  this  reasoning,  are  dispottd 
to  doubt  about  the  whole.  For  though  something  of  the  same 
kind  hoMs  in  respect  of  the  historicu  and  prophetical  evidences 
for  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  last,  yet,  in 
general,  these  are  more  level  to  the  capacities  of  the  inferior 
ranks  amongst  mankind,  and  more  simple  and  striking  than  tbe 
independent  evidences  for  natural  religion ;  and  if  they  were  but 
equally  convincing,  they  would,  however,  make  the  evidence: 
double  upon  the  whole.  Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  an  inex-i 
pressible  satisfaction  to  the  best  men,  and  the  ablest  philosophen^ 
those  who  have  the  most  entire  conviction  from  natural  reason, 
to  have  thia  new  and  distinct  support  for  such  important  tnidu-l 
It  may  be  added  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  tbe  reasoning  of 
this,  paragraph,  *■  e.  of  the  proposition  here  to  be  proved,  to  tbo« 
who  believe  revealed  religion,  that  God  has  thought  fit  to  teach 
mankind  natural  religion  chiefly  by  means  of  revealed. 

Fourthly,  Revealed  religion  receives  great  light  and  confirma- 
tion from  natural.  For  if  we  suppose  a  person  to  be  first  i 
structed  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  natural  religion,  and 
be  entirely  convinced  of  their  truth  and  fitness  from  the  ne 
light  of  reason,  and  then  to  have  the  Scriptures  communicated  to 
him,  the  conformity  of  these  with  his  previous  notions  would  be 
a  strong  evidence  in  their  favour,  t.  e.  in  favour  of  the  mirado, 
prophecies,  and  those  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  revealed 
religion.  When,  fitrther,  he  came  to  perceive,  that  many  of  tbe 
writers  of  the  sacred  books  lived  when  the  truths  of  natural  reli- 
gion were  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  many  alio 
were  of  so  low  a  rank  in  life,  that  they  cannot  be  suppoaed  la 
have  known  even  so  much  as  the  rest  of  the  world  did  by 
natural  means,  he  will  be  strongly  inclined  to  allow  them  tto 
supernatural  light  which  they  claim,  i,  0.  to  allow  their  divine 
authority. 

Lastly,  The  mutual  light  and  confirmation  which  natural  ind 
revealed  religion  cast  upon  each  other,  and  the  analogy  wbich 
there  is  between  their  proper  evidences,  and  even  that  betviea 
the  several  obscurities  and  perplexities  that  attend  each,  an  • 
new  aigument  in  favour  of  both,  considered  as  united  together. 
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and  making  one  rule  of  Kfe,  and  the  charter  of  a  happy  irnmor- 
Ulitj.  For  reaemblance,  agreement,  and  harmony  of  uie  parts, 
are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  truth,  as  incoosistencj  and  selfr 
contradiction  are  of  fiction  and  ialsehood. 


Prof.  XIV. — JteUgion  pretitppotet  Freetnll  in  the  popular  and 
practical  Sentef  i.  e.  it  premppoiet  a  voluntary  Power  over 
oar  Affeciiofu  and  Jctioni. 

For  region  being  the  regulation  of  our  affections  and  actions 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  it  presupposes,  that  after  this  will 
is  made  known  to  ns,  and  we,  in  consequence  thereof,  become 
desirous  of  complying  with  it,  a  sufficient  power  of  complying 
with  it  should  be  put  into  our  hands.  Thus,  for  instance,  since 
Teitgion  commands  us  to  love  God  and  our  neighbour,  it  pre- 
■upposes  that  we  have  the  power  of  generadng  these  affections 
ia  ourselves,  by  introducing  the  proper  generating  causes,  fmd 
Baking  the  proper  associations,  i.  e.  by  meditation,  religious 
conversation,  and  reading  practical  books  of  religion  and  prayer. 
Since  religion  re<juires  of  us  to  perform  beneficent  actions,  and 
toabstun  &om  injuiious  ones,  also  to  abstain  from  all  those  self- 
indulgences  which  would  be  hurtful  to  ourselves,  it  presupposes 
nther  that  we  have  a  power  of  so  doing,  or  at  least  a  power  of 
jKnerating  such  dispositions  of  mind  as  will  enable  us  so  to  do. 
Farther,  it  presupposes  that  we  have  a  power  of  making  perpetual 
tmpTDvement  in  virtuons  affections  and  actions,  since  this  also  is 
squired  of  us  by  it.  Still  farther,  since  religion  requires  of  a 
■nan  this  regulation  of  bis  affections  and  actions,  and  since  the 
powers  hitherto  mentioned  are  all  grounded  upon  a  sufficient 
desire  thus  to  regulate  himself,  it  must  presuppose  a  power  of 
geoerattng  this  sufficient  desire,  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  some- 
thii^  which  the  man  is  already  possessed  of,  as  part  of  his  mental 
frame,  either  conferred  in  a  supernatural  way,  or  acquired  in  the 
uuil  course  of  nature.  For  religion,  in  requiring  the  powers 
ibove^mentioned,  requires  also  whatever  previous  powers  are 
necessary  to  the  actual  exertion  of  these  powers.  But  all  these 
powers,  of  whatever  order  they  are,  the  last  excepted,  are  those 
powers  over  our  afiections  and  actions,  which  I  have,  in  the  fore- 
^ng  part  of  this  work,  endeavoured  to  derive  from  association, 
ud  shewn  to  be  the  same  with  those  which  ere  commonly  called 
Htluntsry  powers.  It  follows  therefore,  that  religion  requires 
rolsntary  powers  over  our  affections  and  actions,  or  free-will  in 
the  popular  and  practical  sense. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
madmen,  idiots,  children,  and  brutes,  in  respect  of  religion.  For 
u  they  are  all  esteemed  to  be  incapable  of  religion,  and  exempted 
Erom  the  obligation  thereof,  so  tlie  reason  of  this  in  all  is  evi- 
dently, that  uey  are  destitute  of  the  proper  voluntaiy  powers 
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over  tbeir  affections  and  actions ;  the  association  requisite  thereto 
having  never  been  formed  in  idiots,  children,  and  brutes,  and 
being  confounded  and  destroyed  in  madmen.  For  suppose  the 
child  to  be  grown  up,  and  the  tnadman  to  recover  bis  senses,  s.  t. 
suppose  the  associations  requisite  for  the  voluntary  powers  to  be 
generated  or  restored,  and  religion  will  claim  them  as  iu  proper 
su^ects. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  any  action  is 
commended  or  blamed ;  thia  is  always  done  upon  supposition, 
that  the  acUon  under  consideration  was  the  effect  of  voluntary 
powers.  Thus,  when  a  man  commits  an  action  otherwise  blame- 
able,  through  inattention,  ignorance,  or  disease,  he  is  excused  on 
account  of  its  being  involuntary;  unless  the  inattention,  igno> 
ranee,  or  disease,  were  themselves  voluntary,  and  then  the  blame 
remains.  But  commendation  and  blame  are  ideas  that  belong  to 
religion :  it  appears  therefore,  that  voluntary  powers  must  belong 
to  it  also. 

I  asserted  above,  that  religion  not  only  requires  and  presupposes 
the  common  voluntary  powers,  by  which  we  perform  and  forbear 
actions,  and  new-model  our  affections,  -  but  also  whatever  else, 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  is  necessary  for  the  actual  exertion  of 
these  powers.  And  the  connexion  between  these  points  aeems : 
to  be  immediate  and  undeniable;  to  require  any  thing,  must  be  I 
to  require  all  that  is  necessary  for  that  thing.  And  yet,  since  | 
all  men  do  not  act  up  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  it  seems  un- 
deniable, on  the  other  hand,  that  some  want  something  that  is , 
necessary,  immediately  or  mediately,  for  the  actual  exertion  of  j 
the  proper  voluntary  powers  over  their  affections  and  actions. ' 
Now,  I  see  no  way  of  extricating  ourselves  from  this  difficulty, 
but  by  supposing  that  those  who  want  this  one  necessary  thing 
at  present,  will,  however,  obtain  it  hereafter,  and  that  they  who  j 
shall  obtain  it  at  any  distant  future  time,  may  be  said  to  have 
obtained  it  already,  in  the  eye  of  Him  to  whom  past,  present, 
and  future,  are  all  present,  who  quickaneth  the  dead,  and  eaUetk  i 
the  thingt  that  be  not  at  though  they  were.  For  that  the  aupposi- ' 
tion  of  free-will,  in  the  phUosopbical  sense,  cannot  solve  this 
difficulty,  will  appear,  I  think,  in  the  next  proposition. 

Cor.  It  may  be  reckoned  some  confirmation  of  religion,  that 
the  voluntary  powers  which  it  requires,  according  to  this  proposi- 
tion, are  an  evident  fact,  and  also  that  they  are  dedudble  from 
the  frame  of  our  natures,  i.  e.  from  our  original  faculties,  and 
the  law  of  association,  taken  t<^ether.  For  thus  religion  may  be 
said  to  harmonize  with  observation,  and  with  the  nature  of  man, 
its  subject. 
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Prop.  XV. — Religion  does  not  pretuppote  Free^U  in  the  philo- 
topkicat  Setue ;  i.  e.  it  doet  not  presttppoMe  a  Power  of  doing 
different  Thingt,  the  previous  Circumstances  remaining  '^' 


the 


For,  6rst,  It  has  been  shewn,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
work,  that  we  do  not,  in  fact,  ever  exert  any  such  power  in  the 
important  actions  of  our  lives,  or  the  strong  workings  of  our 
affections,  all  these  being  evidently  determinable  by  the  previous 
circumstances.  There  are  therefore  no  actions  or  afifections  left, 
except  trifling  and  evanescent  ones,  in  which  religion  can  pre- 
suppose philosophical  free-will,  or  liberty;  and  even  here  the 
evidence  for  it  is  merely  an  argumentum  ab  ignorantia.  But  if 
religion  requires  philosophical  liberty  at  all,  it  must  require  it 
cbi^y  in  the  most  important  actions  and  aJTectioDS.  It  does  not 
therefore  require  it  at  all.  We  cannot  suppose  religion  to  be 
at  variance  with  common  observation,  ana  the  frame  of  our 
natures. 

Secondly,  Some  reasons  have  been  given  already,  in  the  first 
part  of  this  work,  and  more  will  be  added  in  the  next  proposiUon, 
to  shew  that  philosophical  liberty  cannot  take  place  in  man,  but 
is  an  impossibility.  It  is  therefore  impoostole  that  reli^on 
should  require  it. 

Thirdly,  It  appears  from  the  course  of  reasoning  used  under 
the  foregoing  proposition,  that  all  which  religion  does  require 
and  presuppose,  is,  first,  a  sufficient  desire,  hope,  fear,  self- 
interest,  or  other  such  like  motive,  and  then  sufficient  voluntary 
powers,  whereby  to  regulate  our  affections  and  actions  agreeably 
to  the  will  of  God.  But  philosophical  liberty,  or  the  power  of 
doing  diSerent  things,  the  previous  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  is  so  far  from  being  required,  in  order  to  our  obtaining 
any  of  these  requisites,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  them.  For 
the  sufficient  desire,  &c.  unless  it  be  given  by  God  in  a  supers 
natural  way,  is  of  a  factitious  nature,  and  follows  the  previous 
circumstances  with  a  rigorous  exactness;  in  like  manner  the 
voluntary  powers  are  all  generated  according  to  the  Uw  of  asso- 
ination,  which  law  operates  in  a  mechanical,  necessary  way,  and 
admits  of  no  variations,  while  the  drcumstances  remain  the  same ; 
all  which  is,  I  presume,  sufficiently  evident  to  those  who  have 
well  considered  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work.  These  requisites 
sre  therefore  inconsistent  with  philosophical  liberty,  inasmuch  as 
this  implies,  that  though  there  be  a  desire  sufficient  to  cause  the 
exertion  of  the  will,  this  exertion  may  or  may  not  follow ;  also, 
that  though  the  voluntary  powers  depending  on  this  exertion  be 
completely  generated  by  association,  they  may  or  may  not  follow 
it  in  fact.  This  supposiuon  is  indeed  absurd  at  first  sight; 
however,  if  it  be  admitted  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  see  what 
would  follow,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  man  will  be  rendered  less 
able  to  comply  with  the  will  of  Qod  thereby,  and  that  it  will  nofc 
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add  to,  but  take  away  &om,  the  requisites  propoaed  by  religion. 
Fhilosopbical  liberty  does  not  therefore  help  ub  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty mentioned  under  the  last  proposition,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
increases  it.  I 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  the  deuce 
sufficient,  and  the  voluntary  powers  complete,  and  then  farther  | 
to  suppose  that  these  may  or  may  not  take  effect,  but  only  to  ; 
suppose  desire  in  general,  sufficient  or  insufficient,  and  voluntarr 
powers  in  general,  complete  or  incomplete,  and  that  thus  it  wiU 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  may  or  may  not  take 
effect;  whence  the  manifest  absurdity  mentioned  in  the  last  j 
psr^aph  will  be  removed ;  I  answer,  that  this  is  to  desert  the  j 
hypothesis  of  philosophical  liberty,  the  previous  circumstances  ! 
bemg  supposed  different,  that  so  theii  consequencee  may  be 
different  also.  If  any  particular  degree  of  deaiie  or  Toluntary 
power  be  fixed  upon,  and  sU  the  other  concurring  dbrcumstances 
of  body  and  mini  fixed  likewise,  t.  e.  if  the  previous  circumstances 
be  rigorously  determinate,  which  is  the  supposition  of  pbik^  j 
sopbical  liberty,  this  one  fixed,  determinate  degree  of  desire,  or 
voluntary  power,  cannot  have  the  two  opposite  epithets  of  suffi-  ' 
cient  and  insufficient,  or  of  compete  or  incomplete,  both  predi-  ; 
cated  of  it  with  truth,  define  sufficiency  or  completeness  as  yon  ' 
please.  Philosophic^  liberty  does  not  therefore  allow  us  to 
suppose  desire  or  voluntary  power  in  general,  in  order  that  they 
eitner  may  or  may  not  take  effecL  I 

Fourthly,  It  will  appear,  that  religion  does  not  presuppose  | 
philosophical  liberty,  if  we  enter  upon  the  examination  of  those  ! 
arguments  which  are  commonly  brought  to  shew  that  it  does.  ! 
These  are,  that  unless  philosophical  liberty  be  admitted,  there  ' 
will  be  no  foundation  for  commendation  or  blame,  and  conse- 
quently no  difference  between  virtue  and  vice ;  that  all  punish- 
ment for  actions,  usually  called  vicious,  will  be  unjust;  and  ihat 
God  will  be  the  author  of  such  actions,  which  it  is  impious  to 
suppose ;  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  popular  liberty  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  obviate  these  difficulties.     Now,  to  this  I  answer,  that 
there  are  two  different  methods  of  speaking,  and,  as  it  were,  two 
difierent  languages,  used  upon  these  subjects;  the  one  popular, 
«nd,  when  applied  to  God,  anthropomorphiucal;  the  other  phil<^ 
sophical ;  and  that  the  notion  of  popular  liberty  is  sufficient  to 
obviate  these  difficulties,  while  we  keep  to  the  popular  language 
alone ;  also,  that  the  philosophical  language  does  of  itself  obviate 
these  difficulties,  while  we  keep  to  it  alone;  but  that,  if  we  mix 
these  languages,  then,  and  not  till  then,  insuperable  difficulties 
will  arise,  as  might  well  be  expected.     I^et  us  consider  each  of 
these  positions  particularly. 

First  then,  I  say  that  the  supposiUon  of  popular  liber^  is 
sufficient  to  obviate  the  fore-mentioned  difficulties,  whilst  we 
keep  to  the  papular  language  alone.  For,  in  the  popular  Ua* 
guage,  a  man  is  commended  and  blamed  merely  for  the  right  or 
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trroDg  use  of  his  voluntary  powers ;  the  first  is  called  virtue,  the 
last  vice;  and  rewards  and  punishments  are  said  to  be  respectively 
due  to  them.  Thus,  when  a  mao,  having  an  opportunity  to  do  a 
beneficent  action,  exerts  an  act  of  will,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
does  it,  he  is  conmiended  for  it ;  it  is  colled  a  virtue,  or  a  right 
uae  of  his  voluntary  powers,  and  is  said  to  deserve  a  rewarid ; 
whereas,  had  he,  in  liKe  circumstances,  done  a  malevolent  action, 
he  would  have  been  blamed  for  it ;  it  would  have  been  called  a 
wrong  use  of  his  voluntary  powers,  or  a  vice ;  and  a  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him,  in  consequence  hereof,  would  have  been  said 
to  be  just.  This  is  a  mere  history  of  the  fact,  and  a  narration  of 
the  method  in  which  the  words  here  considered  acquire  their 
]m}per  senses;  and  I  appeal  to  the  general  tenor  of  writings  and 
discourses  for  the  support  of  what  is  here  asserted.  If  no  volun- 
tary action  be  exerted,  the  words  commendation,  right  use,  virtue, 
reward,  on  one  hand,  also  the  words  blame,  wrong  use,  vice, 
ponishmeDt,  op  the  other,  become  entirely  unapplicable.  If  there 
be,  and  the  moUve  be  good,  supjpose  piety  or  benevolence,  the 
lint  set  of  words  take  place;  if  the  motive  be  bad,  the  last. 
Men,  in  the  common  use  of  language,  never  consider  whether 
the  agent  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  done  otherwise,  the  previous 
drcumstaoces  remaining  the  same ;  they  only  require  that  he 
sboold  have  done  a  beneficent  action,  from  a  benevolent  intention. 
If  they  find  this,  they  will  apply  the  words  commendation,  right 
UK,  &C.  And  the  same  holds  in  respect  of  injurious  actions,  and 
malevolent  intentions.  The  agent  will,  in  this  case,  be  blamed^ 
and  said  to  be  justly  punished,  without  any  ikrther  inquiry. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  do  inquire  farther,  viz.  into  the  original 
of  these  intentions.  But  then  this  comes  to  the  same  thing  at 
last;  for  if  these  intentions  were  generated  voluntarily,  it  en- 
bsnces  the  commendation  of  blame  due  to  them ;  if,  in  great 
measure,  inv<dantarily,  abates  it.  Popular  liberty,  or  voluntary 
powers,  do  therefore  afibrd  sufficient  foundation  for  commendation 
sad  blame,  for  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  for  the 
justice  of  pnnishiDg  vice  according  to  the  popular  language. 
Where  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  whatever  will  justify  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  men,  will  justify  those  inflicted  by  Ood  in  like 
rircumstances,  since  justice  is  ascribed  to  Qod  only  in  a  popular 
and  anthropomorphitical  sense. 

And  as  popular  liberty  suffices  for  the  fore-mentioned  purposes, 
whilst  we  use  the  popular  language,  so  it  vindicates  God  from  the 
chaise  of  being  the  author  of  sin,  according  to  the  same  Unguage. 
For,  according  to  this,  all  voluntary  actions  are  ascribed  to  men, 
Dot  to  God ;  but  sin,  or  vice,  always  presupposes  an  exertion  of 
s  voluntary  power,  according  to  the  popular  language ;  therefore 
>in  must  be  ascribed  to  man,  and  not  to  God,  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  speak  the  popular  language. 

Secondly,  I  say,  that  if  we  keep  to  the  philosophical  language 
■lone,  H  will  obviate  all  difficulties,  and  enable  us  to  talk  con- 
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sistently  and  dearly  upon  theae  subjects.  For,  according  to  thit, 
virtue  and  vice  are  to  actions,  what  secondary  qualities  are  to , 
natural  bodies ;  i.  a.  only  ways  of  expressing  the  relation  wbich 
the;  bear  to  bsppiness  and  misery,  just  as  the  secondary  qualities 
of  bodies  are  only  modifications  of  the  primary  ones.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  words  belonging  to  the  moral 
sense.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  according  to  the  philosophical 
language,  we  are  to  consider  all  the  moral  appellations  of  sctioni 
as  only  denoting  their  relation  to  natural  good  and  evil,  and  that 
moral  good  and  evil  are  only  compositions  and  decompositions  of 
natural.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  moral  good  and 
evil,  because  they  are  different  and  opposite  compositions  :  they 
may  also  be  attended  with  different  and  opposite  compoaitiom ; 
from  the  frame  of  our  natures,  and  circumstances  of  our  lives, ' 
such  as  commendation  and  blame. 

And  as  justice  in  God  is,  by  the  same  language,  exalted  into 
benevolence,  he  may  inflict  punishment,  t.  e.  another  species  of 
natural  evil,  justly,  provided  it  be  consistent  with  benevoleiice, 
i.  e.  with  a  balance  of  happiness.  Man  may  also  inflict  punish- 
ments justly,  provided  he  does  it  according  to  some  definition  of  i 
justice  amongst  men,  previously  settled  and  allowed,  suppose ' 
compliance  with  the  w'ill  of  Qod,  the  laws  of  society,  the  grater 
good  of  the  whole,  &c. 

Farther,  Since  all  the  actions  of  man  proceed  ultimately  from 
Ood,  the  one  universal  cause,  we  must,  according  to  thu  Ian- 1 
guage,  annihilate  self,  and  ascribe  all  to  God.  But  then,  since  | 
vice,  sin,  &c.  are  only  modifications  and  compositions  of  natunl  i 
evil,  according  to  the  same  language,  this  will  only  be  to  ascribe 
natural  evil  to  him  :  and,  if  the  balance  of  natural  good  be  infi- 
nite, then  even  this  natural  evil  will  be  absolved  and  annihilated 
by  it 

It  may  a  little  illustrate  what  is  here  delivered,  to  remark, 
that  as  we  should  not  say  of  a  Superior  Being,  whose  sight  could 
penetrate  to  the  ulUmate  constitution  of  bodies,  that  he  distin- 
guished colours,  but  rather,  that  be  distinguished  thoae  modifi- 
cations of  matter  which  produce  the  appearances  of  coloan  in 
us,  so  we  ought  not  to  ascribe  our  secondary  ideas  of  virtue 
and  vice  to  superior  intelligences,  and  much  less  to  the  aapreme. 

Thirdly,  I  say,  that  if  we  mix  these  two  languages,  many 
difficulties  and  absurdities  must  ensue  from  this  previous  absurdity. 
Thus,  if,  retaining  the  popular  notions  of  moral  good  and  evil, 
we  suppose  God,  according  to  the  philosophical  language,  to  be 
benevolent  only,  *.  e.  to  regard  only  natural  good  and  evil,  or  to 
be  the  author  of  all  actions,  the  consequence  will  be  impious.  If 
we  adhere  to  the  philosophical  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  we 
must  not  retain  the  popular  notion  of  God's  justice,  inasmodi  ai 
punishment  will  then  be  unjust;  as  it  will  also  be,  if  we  join  the 

Eopular  notion  of  God's  justice  with  the  philosophical  one,  of  hii 
eing  the  author  of  all  actions.     Lastiy,  If  we  aUow  man  u 
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consider  himself  as  the  author  of  his  own  actions,  he  roust  also 
consider  virtue  end  vice  according  to  the  popular  notions,  and 
conceive  of  God  as  endued  with  the  popular  attribute  of  justice, 
in  order  to  be  incited  to  virtue,  and  deterred  front  vice;  whereas, 
could  man  really  annihilate  himself,  and  refer  all  to  God,  perfect 
love  would  cast  out  fear,  he  would  immediately  become  partaker 
of  the  divine  nature,  and,  being  one  with  God,  would  see  him 
to  be  pure  benevoleDce  and  love,  and  all  that  he  has  made  to  be 
good. 

The  following  remark  may  perhaps  contribute  to  illustrate  this 
matter.  Virtue  and  vice,  merit  and  demerit,  reward  and  punish- 
ment, are  applied  to  voluntary  actions  only,  as  before  mentioned. 
Hence  they  are  esteemed  unapplicable  to  involuntary  ones.  But 
involuntaiT  actions  are  necessary  by  a  necessity  ab  extra,  which 
ij  generally  seeu ;  and  because  the  necessity  ab  intra,  which 
canses  voluntary  actions,  is  seldom  seen,  these  are  supposed  not 
to  be  necessary.  Hence  not  necessary  and  necessary,  are  put  for 
TolantaiT  and  involuntary,  respectively ;  and  moral  appelhitions 
sapposed  peculiar  to  the  firs^  i.  e.  not  necessary ;  inconsistent 
with  the  last,  i.  e.  necessary.  Hence,  when  we  come  to  discover 
oar  mistake,  and  to  find  that  voluntary  actions  are  necessary,  an 
inconsistency  arises ;  we  apply  moral  appellations  to  them  as 
voluntary  from  a  primary  association,  deny  these  appellations  of 
them  on  account  of  their  new  denomination  of  necessary,  and  a 
secondary  and  tralatitious  association.  Here  then,  if  we  can 
either  persist  in  our  mistake,  and  still  suppose  voluntary  actions 
Dot  to  be  necessary;  or,  findiog  this  mistake,  can  however  persist 
to  spply  moral  appellations  to  such  necessary  acdoos  as  are 
voluntary,  from  the  primary  association ;  or,  lastly,  not  being 
able  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  secondary  association,  whereby 
moral  appellations  are  denied  of  necessary  actions,  voluntary  as 
well  as  involuntary,  can  perceive  that  moral  good  and  evil  are 
only  compositions  of  natural,  f.  e.  if  we  can  either  see  the  whole 
truth,  or  shut  our  eyes  against  that  part  that  offends  us;  no 
difficulty  will  arise. 

Philosophical  liberty  is  also  supposed  by  some  necessary,  in 
order  to  solve  the  origin  of  evil,  and  to  justify  the  eternity  of 
punishment;  and  the  obviating  of  these  difficulties  is  brought  as 
an  ailment  in  support  of  it.     Now  here  I  observe. 

First,  That  the  origin  of  evil  may  be  made  consistent  with  the 
benevolence  of  God,  by  supposing  that  every  creature  has  a 
balance  of  happiness;  and,  consequently,  since  this  is  a  suppo- 
sition highly  probable,  there  seems  to  be  litde  need  of  phuo- 
Bopbical  liberty  for  this  purpose. 

Secondly,  That  since  this  supposition  is  highly  probable,  the 
eternity  of  punishment  is  highly  improbable ;  and,  consequently, 
thst  philosophical  liberty  may  be  needless  here  also. 

Thirdly,  That  philosophical  liberty  will  not  solve  the  origin  of 
evil     The  method  of  reasoning  used  here  is  some  such  as  this. 
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If  man  have  not  philosophical  liberty,  but  ^waye  does  ike  aame 
thing,  where  the  ptevions  drcumstances  are  the  same)  then  all 
his  actions  are  to  be  referred  to  God ;  consequently,  if  he  have 
philosophical  liberty,  all  bis  actions  need  not  be  referred  to  God; 
he  is  au  independent  creature  in  some  things,  and  is  himself 
alone  chargeable  with  some  of  hb  actions.  Let  man  act  wrong 
ia  these  independent  cases,  and  the  evil  which  follows  will  be 
chai^able  upoa  man,  and  not  God;  *.  e.  the  origin  of  evil  will 
be  accounted  for.  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are 
some  evils,  or  sufferings,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  abuse  of  free-will  in  the  creature  that  suQers,  as  in  the  pains 
which  happen  to  children  just  bom,  and  to  brutes.  These  evils 
are  not,  therefore,  chai^able  upon  them.  If,  therefore,  they  be 
chargeable  upon  free-will,  it  must  be  the  free-will  of  some  other 
creature.  But  this  is  as  great  a  difficulty  as  that  which  it  i* 
brought  to  solve;  and  cannot  be  solved  but  by  supposinjf  that 
God  gives  a  balance  of  happiness  to  A,  for  what  he  suffers  from 
B,  Now  this  supposition,  in  its  full  extent,  will  solve  the  first 
difficulty,  and  make  the  hypothesis  of  free-will  entirely  unneces- 
sary,  as  observed  above.  But,  besides  this,  it  is  to  be  couMdered, 
that  since  free-will  ia  thus  the  occasion  of  introducing  evil  into 
the  worU,  the  restless,  selfish,  obiectitig  creature  will  ask  why  he 
has  free-will,  since  it  ia  not  this,  but  happiness,  which  he  deairei, 
and  hoped  from  the  divine  benevolence,  the  attribute  now  to  be 
vindicated.  He  that  produces  any  cause,  does,  in  efiFect,  produce 
the  thing  caused.  To  give  a  t>eing  a  power  of  making  itself 
miserable,  if  this  being  use  that  power,  is  just  the  same  tUoK,  in 
him  who  has  infinite  power  and  knowledge,  as  directly  maUtw 
him  miserable ;  and  appears  to  be  no  otherwise  consistent  witn 
benevolence  to  that  being,  than  upon  supposition,  that  superior 
happiness  is  conferred  upon  him  afterwards.  Now  this  removes 
the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  free-will,  in 
the  eye  of  reaaou,  of  an  Infinite  Being ;  and  clashes  leaa  and  less 
without  limits  with  the  imagination,  as  we  advance  in  intellect, 
disinterestedness,  and  absolute  resignation  to  God. 

If  it  be  said,  that  God  could  not  but  bestow  free-will  upcm  his 
creatures,  I  answer,  that  this  is  gratis  dictttm,  there  not  being 
the  least  appearance  of  evidence  for  it;  also,  that  it  is  tnafciftg 
God  subject  to  a  necessity  superior  to  himself,  which  would  be 
to  raise  a  greater  difficulty  than  it  solves.  And,  upon  the  whole, 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  supposition  of  free-will,  or  liberty,  in 
the  philosophical  sense,  does  not  at  all  hdp  us  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  evil. 

Fourthly,  Since  free-will  cannot  accoont  for  finite  evil,  mndt 
less  can  it  account  for  infinite,  t.  e.  for  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment.    And  indeed  many,  who  receive  free-will,  do,  however,    : 
see  its  insufficiency  for  this  purpose,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,    I 
believe  that  the  punishments  of  a  future  state  will  not  be  eternal. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  arguments  against  the  eternity  of 
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ponuhment  are  shorter,  stronger,  and  clearer,  upon  the  sup- 
pondoa  of  necessity,  of  God's  being  the  real,  uldmate  author  of 
all  actions,  than  upon  the  supposition  of  free-will.  But  then  this 
seems,  if  all  things  be  duly  considered,  to  be  rather  a  presumptioD 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  necessitj,  than  otherwise. 

The  invention  and  application  of  the  hypothesis  of  free-will, 
for  the  nndicatioQ  of  tl^  divine  benevolence,  has  probably  arisea 
from  the  application  of  what  passes  in  hunun  affairs,  in  too  strict 
a  manner,  to  the  relation  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures; 
ie.  to  an  anthropomorphitism  of  too  gross  a  tdnd.  Thus  the 
actions  of  a  soaare  free,  in  respect  of  his  father;  i.e.  though  the 
father  can  and  does  influence  the  son  in  many  things,  yet  the  son's 
actions  depend  upon  many  circumstances,  impressions,  associa- 
tions, &c.  in  which  the  father  has  no  concern.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  father's  benevolence  to  the  son,  if  ha 
has  taken  care  that  the  son  sufiera  nothing  from  the  things  over 
which  the  father  has  power.  What  evils  happen  to  the  son, 
from  quarters  where  the  son  is  free  in  respect  of  his  fittber> 
t.  e.  uninfluenced  by  him,  these  are  no  ways  to  be  referred  to  the 
lather.  Now,  it  is  very  natural  for  humble  and  pious  men,  in 
considering  the  sina  and  miseries  of  mankind,  to  suppose  that  we 
have  some  such  powers  independent  of  God ;  and  that  all  the  evil, 
which  happens  to  each  person,  is  to  be  derived  from  these  inde- 
pendent powers.  But  then  this  nodon  should  not  be  hastily  and 
blindly  embraced  and  maintained,  without  an  examination  of  the 
fact,  and  of  the  consistency  of  such  a  notion  with  i»ety,  in  other 
respects.  The  first  of  these  points  I  have  already  considered  in 
the  foregoing  part  of  this  work ;  the  last  I  shall  now  consider  in 
the  following  proposition. 

Prop.  XVI. — 2%e  natural  Attributei  of  God,  or  Mm  infinita 
Power  and  Knowledge,  exclude  the  Poetibilitt/  of  Free-wilt  in 
the  philotopkical  Sense. 

Fob,  to  suppose  that  man  has  a  power  independent  of  God, 
is  to  suppose  that  God's  power  does  not  extend  to  all  things,  i.  e, 
is  not  infinite.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  power  itself  dependa  upon 
(jod,  but  the  exertion  of  it  upon  man,  the  aame  difficulty  will 
recur:  since  the  exertion  does  not  depend  upon  God,  there  will 
be  something  produced  in  the  world,  which  is  not  the  effect  of 
his  power;  i.e.  his  power  will  not  extend  to  all  things,  con- 
sequently not  be  infinite.  And  the  same  thing  holds,  if  we  refine 
farther,  and  proceed  to  the  exertion  of  the  exertion,  &c.  If  this 
depend  upon  man,  God's  power  will  be  limited  by  man's;  if 
upon  God,  we  return  to  the  hypothesis  of  necessity,  and  of  God's 
being  the  author  of  all  things.  However,  the  dmplest  and 
clearest  vkj  is  to  suppose,  that  power,  and  the  exertion  of 
power,  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  for  power  is  never  known 
but  by  its  actual  exertion,  i.  e.  is  no  power  till  it  be  exerted* 
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If,  indeed,  we  say  that  man's  actions  depend  both  upon  God  ud 
himaelft  this  seems  at  first  sight  to  solve  the  difficulty.  Since 
they  depend  upon  Ood,  his  power  may  be  infinite ;  since  tfaej 
depend  on  man,  they  may  m  ascribed  to  Attn.  But  then  the 
thing  in  man  on  which  they  depend,  call  it  what  you  please,  mnit 
either  depend  upon  God  or  not;  if  it  does,  necessity  returns;  if 
not,  God's  infinite  power  is  infringed.  And  the  same  thing 
will  bold,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  any  other  way  of  stating  this 
matter. 

Again,  To  suppose  that  a  man  may  do  either  the  action  A,  or 
its  opposite  a,  the  previous  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  is 
to  suppose  that  one  of  them  may  arise  without  a  cause ;  for  the 
same  previous  circumstances  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  two  oppo- 
site effects.  Now,  if  any  tiling  can  arise  without  a  cause,  all 
things  may,  by  parity  of  reason  j  which  is  contrary  to  the  first 
proposition  of  this  chapter,  or  to  the  common  foundation  upon 
which  writers  have  erected  their  arguments  for  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God.  To  say,  that  free-will  is  the  cause,  is  sa 
identical  proposition ;  since  it  is  saying,  that  the  power  of  doing 
different  things,  the  previous  circumstances  remaining  the  same, 
is  the  cause  that  this  may  be  done,  viz.  that  either  ^  or  a  may 
follow  the  same  previous  circumstances.  Or,  if  we  put  for  philo- 
sophical free-will  the  power  of  doing  things  without  a  cause,  it 
will  be  a  word  of  nearly  the  same  import  as  chance.  For  chance 
is  the  ignorance  or  denial  of  a  cause.  It  will  therefore  be  as 
unfit  to  ascribe  a  real  casualty  to  free-will  as  to  chance. 

And  as  free-will  is  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  power  of  God, 
so  it  is  with  his  infinite  knowledge  also.  For  infinite  knowledge 
must  include  the  knowledge  of  all  future  things,  as  well  as  of  ^1 
past  and  present  ones.  Besides,  past,  present,  and  future,  are 
all  present  with  respect  to  God,  aa  has  been  observed  before. 
Infinite  knowledge  must  therefore  include  prescience.  But  five- 
will  does  not  ^low  of  prescience.  Knowledge  of  all  kinds 
presupposes  the  certainty  of  the  thing  known ;  >.  e.  presupposes 
that  it  is  determined  in  respect  of  time,  place,  manner,  &c.  i.  e, 
presupposes  it  to  be  necessary.  Thus,  u  we  consider  any  thinff 
as  known  certainly,  or  certain  simply,  such  as  a  mathematical 
truth,  a  past  fact,  &c.  we  shall  find  it  to  be  necessary,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  it  now  is,  or  was  formerly ;  which  is 
the  contrary  to  what  is  supposed  of  the  actions  of  creatures 
endued  with  free-will.  These  actions,  therefore,  cannot  be 
known  or  foreknown,  not  being  the  objects  of  knowledge. 

The  maintainers  of  necessity  do  indeed  deny,  that  there  is  may 
such  thing  as  uncertainty  at  all ;  unless  as  far  as  this  is  pat 
relatively  for  the  limitation  of  knowledge  in  any  being,  so  that 
the  thing  called  uncertain  may  or  ma;  not  be,  for  any  Uiing  that 
this  being  knows  to  the  contrary.  But  if  they  do,  for  a^ument's 
sake,  allow  such  a  thing  as  absolute  uncertainty,  *.  a.  that  a 
thing  either  may  or  may  not  be,  it  is  [dais,  that  this  absolate 
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nDcertainty  must  include  the  relative,  i.  e.  exclude  knowledge 
ud  foreknowledge.  That  action  of  B  which  either  maj  or  may 
not  be,  cannot  be  known  certably  to  be  by  A,  because  it  may 
not  be ;  it  cannot  be  known  not  to  be,  because  it  may  be. 
Suppose  A  to  make  conjectures  concerning  any  future  action 
of  B.  Then  this  action  may  or  may  not  be,  for  any  thing  A 
knows  to  the  contraty ;  it  also  may  or  may  not  be  in  itself,  pro- 
Tided  there  be  any  such  thing  as  absolute  uncertainty.  Suppose 
J'a  conjecture  to  pass  into  a  well-grounded  probability  of  a  high 
degree,  that  the  action  will  happen,  then  both  the  relative  and 
absolute  may  not,  are  reduced  to  narrow  limits.  Suppose  A's 
conjectures  to  arise  to  knowledge  or  certainty,  then  both  the 
leUtiTe  and  absolute  may  not  vanish.  A  cannot  know,  or  be 
certain,  that  a  thing  will  happen,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  or 
may  not  happen,  for  any  thing  that  he  knows  to  the  contraiy; 
nor  can  a  thinr  be  relatively  certain,  and  absolutely  uncertain. 
jf9  foreknowledge  does  therefore  imply  relative  certainty ;  this 
requires  absolute  certainty ;  and  absolute  certainty  is  in  express 
terms  opposite  to  philosophical  free-will.  Foreknowledge  is 
therefore  inconsistent  with  6%e-will;  or  rather  free-will,  if  it 
were  possible,  would  exclude  foreknowledge.  It  is  not  therefore 
posable. 

Nor  does  it  alter  the  case  here  to  all^e,  that  God's  infinite 
knowledge  must  extend  infinitely  farther  than  man's,  and,  conse- 
quently, may  extend  to  things  uncertain  in  themselves,  since  the 
Tery  terms  knowledge  and  uncertain  are  inconsistent.  To  make 
them  consistent  we  must  affix  some  new  and  different  sense  to 
one  of  them,  which  would  be  to  give  up  either  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge or  firee-witi  in  reality,  while  we  pretend  in  words  to 
maintain  them.  If  God's  knowledge  be  supposed  to  differ  so 
much  from  man's  in  this  simple  essential  circumstance,  that  the 
certainty  of  it  does  not  imply  the  certainty  of  the  thing  known, 
we  lose  all  conception  of  it.  And  if  the  same  liberties  were  used 
with  the  divine  power  and  benevolence,  we  should  lose  all  con- 
ception of  the  divine  nature. 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  reasoning  in  the  last  para- 
graph but  one,  concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  being  A,  is  not 
at  all  affected,  or  altered,  by  his  rank,  as  to  intelligence.  Sup- 
pose bis  intellectual  capacities  to  be  greater  and  greater  perpe- 
tually, still  all  things  remain  precisely  the  same,  without  the 
least  variation.  They  will  therefore,  according  to  the  analc^  of 
nltimate  ratios,  remain  precisely  the  same,  though  his  knowledge 
be  supposed  infinite.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  God's  infinite 
and  certain  knowledge,  or  his  foreknowledge,  is  as  inconsistent 
with  philosophical  Eree-will,  as  man's  finite,  but  certain  know- 
le^  or  foreknowledge. 
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THE  TRUTH   OP  THE   CHRISTIAN    RBLIQIOH. 

1^0  beliere  the  Christian  religion,  is  to  believe  that  Moae*  and 
the  {Hvphets,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  were  endued  with  dtnne 
authority;  that  they  had  a  commiBsion  from  God  to  act  and 
teach  as  they  did,  and  that  he  will  verify  their  declaradona  con- 
cerning future  things,  and  especially  those  concerning  a  futare 
life,  by  the  event;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  to  receive  the 
Scriptures  as  our  rule  of  life,  and  the  foundation  of  all  onr  hopes 
and  fears.  And  as  all  those  who  regulate  their  faith  and  prac- 
tice  by  the  Scriptures  are  Christians ;  so  all  those  who  disclaim 
that  name,  and  pass  under  the  general  title  of  unbelievers,  do 
also  disavow  this  regard  to  the  Scriptures.  But  there  are  variooi 
classes  of  unbelievers.  Some  appear  to  treat  the  Scriptures  as 
mere  forgeries;  others  allow  them  to  he  the  genuine  writings  of 
those  whose  names  they  bear,  but  suppose  them  to  abound  with 
fictions,  not  only  in  the  miraculous,  but  also  in  the  common  part 
of  the  history;  others,  again,  allow  this  part,  but  reject  that; 
and,  lastly,  there  are  others  who  seem  to  allow  the  truth  of  the 
mincipal  facts,  both  common  and  miraculous,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  yet  still  call  in  question  its  divine  authority,  as  a 
rule  of  life,  and  an  evidence  of  a  happy  futurity  under  Christ  our 
Saviour  and  King.  He,  therefore,  that  would  satisfy  himself  or 
others  in  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion,  as  opposed  by  these 
several  classes  of  unbelievers,  must  inquire  into  these  three 
things: 

First,  The  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

Secondly)  The  truth  of  the  principal  facts  contained  in  them, 
both  common  and  miraculous.     And, 

Thirdly,  Their  divine  authority. 

I  will  endeavour,  therefore,  to  state  some  of  the  chief  evidencer 
for  each  of  these  important  points,  having  first  premised  three 
preparatonr  propositions,  or  lemmas,  whereby  the  evidence  for 
any  one  of  them  may  be  transferred  upon  the  other  two. 
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Prop.  XVII. — IVie   Oenatnenef  a/  the  Scriptures  provet  the 
Truth  of  the  principal  Facte  contained  in  them. 

For,  first.  It  ia  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  genuioe  writings 
of  the  historical  kind,  in  which  the  principal  facts  are  not  true; 
unless  where  both  the  motives  which  engaged  the  aothor  to 
falsify,  and  the  circumstances  which  gave  some  plausibility  to  the 
fiction,  are  apparent;  neither  of  which  can  he  alleged  in  the 
present  case  with  any  colour  of  reason.  Where  the  writer  of  a 
history  appears  to  the  world  as  such,  not  only  his  moral  sense, 
but  his  r^ard  to  his  character  and  his  interest,  are  strong 
motives  not  to  falsify  in  notorious  matters ;  he  must  therefore 
have  stronger  motives  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  also  a 
favourahle  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  hefore  he  can  attempt 
thia. 

Secondly,  As  this  is  rsie  in  general,  so  it  is  much  more  rare, 
where  the  writer  treats  of  things  that  happened  in  bis  own  time, 
and  under  his  own  cognizance  or  direction,  and  communicates  his 
history  to  persons  under  the  same  circumstances.  All  which  may 
be  said  of  the  writers  of  the  Scripture  history. 

That  this  and  the  following  arguments  may  be  applied  with 
more  ease  and  clearness,  I  will  here,  in  one  view,  refer  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  their  proper  authors. 
I  suppose  then,  that  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  the  writings  of 
Moses,  put  tfwether  by  Samuel,  with  a  ve^  few  additions ;  that 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  were,  in  like  manner,  collected 
by  bim ;  and  the  book  of  liuth,  with  the  first  part  of  the  first 
book  of  Samuel,  written  by  him ;  that  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
book  of  Samuel,  and  the  second  book,  were  written  by  the 
prophets  who  succeeded  Samuel,  suppose  Nathan  and  Oad ;  that 
the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  extracts  from  the  records 
of  the  succeeding  prophets  concerning  their  own  times,  and  from 
the  public  genealogical  tables,  made  by  I^ra ;  that  tlie  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  collections  of  like  records,  some  written 
by  £zra  and  Nehemiah,  and  some  by  their  predecessors ;  that  the 
book  of  Esther  was  written  by  some  eminent  Jew,  in  or  near  the 
times  of  the  transaction  there  recorded,  perhaps  Mordecai ;  the 
book  of  Job  by  a  Jew  of  an  uncertain  time;  the  Psalms  by  David, 
and  other  pious  persons;  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Canticles  by 
Solomon ;  the  book  of  Ecclesiaates  by  Solomon,  or  perhaps  by  a 
Jew  of  later  times,  speaking  in  his  person,  but  not  with  an  inten- 
tion to  make  him  pass  for  the  author;  the  prophecies  by  the 
propheta  whose  names  they  bear ;  and  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  usually  ascribed. 
There  are  many  internal  evidences,  and  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Testament  many  external  evidences  also  by  which  these  books 
may  be  ^ewn  to  belong  to  the  authors  here  named.  Or,  if 
there  be  any  doubts,  they  are  merely  of  a  critical  nature,  and  do 
not  at  all  tiffect  the  genuineness  of  the  books,  nor  alter  the  appli- 
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cadoD  of  these  arguments,  or  not  m&terially.  Thus,  if  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  be  supposed  written,  not  hy  St.  Paul, 
but  by  Clement  or  Bamabas,  or  any  other  of  their  cotempo- 
raries,  the  evidence  therein  g^ven  to  the  miracles  performed 
by  Christ,  and  his  followers,  will  not  be  at  all  invalidated 
thereby. 

Thirdly,  The  great  importance  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  makes  it  still  more  improbable,  that  the  several 
authors  should  either  have  attempted  to  falsify,  or  have  succeeded 
in  such  an  attempt.  This  is  an  argument  for  the'.truth  of  the  &cti, 
which  proves  the  genuineness  of  the  books  at  the  same  Ume,  as  I 
shall  shew  below  in  a  distinct  proposition.  However  the  truth  of 
the  facts  is  inferred  more  directly  from  their  importance,  if  the 
genuineness  of  the  Scriptures  be  previously  allowed.  The  same 
thing  may  be  observed  of  the  great  number  of  particular  circam' 
atances  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  harmony  of  the  books  with  themselves,  and  with  each 
other.  These  are  arguments  both  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
books,  and  truth  of  the  facts  distinctly  considered,  and  also 
arguments  for  deducing  the  truth  from  the  genuineness.  A.nd 
indeed  the  arguments  for  the  general  truth  of  the  history  of  any 
age  or  nation,  where  regular  records  have  been  kept,  are  so 
interwoven  together,  and  support  each  other  in  such  a  variety  of 
ways,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  ideas  of  them 
disUnct,  not  to  anticipate,  and  not  to  prove  more  than  the  exact- 
ness of  method  requires  one  to  prove.  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
inconsistency  of  the  contrary  suppositions  is  so  great,  that  they 
can  scarce  stand  long  enough  to  be  confuted.  Let  any  one  try 
tbb  in  the  history  of  France  or  England,  Greece  or  Rome. 

Fourthly,  If  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ascribed  above,  i.  e. 
if  they  be  genuine,  tbe  moral  characters  of  these  writers  affiinl 
the  strongest  assurance,  that  the  facts  asserted  by  them  are  true. 
Falsehoods  and  frauds  of  a  common  nature  shock  the  moral  sense 
of  common  men,  and  are  rarely  met  with  except  in  persons  of 
abandoned  characters:  How  inconsistent  then  must  those  of  the 
most  glaring  and  impious  nature  be  with  the  highest  moral  dia- 
racters !  That  sucn  characters  are  due  to  the  sacred  writers, 
appears  Irom  the  writings  themselves  by  an  internal  evidence; 
but  there  is  also  strong  external  evidence  in  many  cases ;  and 
indeed  this  point  is  allowed  in  general  by  unbelievers.  The 
suiferings  which  several  of  the  writers  underwent  both  in  life  and 
death,  in  attestation  of  the  facts  delivered  by  them,  is  a  particular 
argument  in  favour  of  these. 

Fifthly,  The  arguments  here  alleged  for  proving  the  truth  of 
the  scripture  history  &om  the  genuineness  of  the  books,  are  at 
conclusive  in  respect  of  the  miraculous  facU,  as  of  the  common 
ones.  But  besides  this  we  may  observe,  that  if  we  allow  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  to  be   a   sufficient  evidence  of  tbe 
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common  facts  mentioned  in  them,  the  miiaculoua  facts  must  be 
allowed  also,  from  their  close  connexion  with  the  common  ones. 
It  is  necessary  to  admit  both  or  neither.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived, that  Moses  should  have  delivered  the  Israelites  from  their 
slavery  in  Egypt,  or  conducted  them  through  the  wilderness  for 
forty  years,  at  all,  in  such  manner  as  the  common  history  repre- 
sents, unless  we  suppose  the  miraculous  facts  intermixed  with  it 
to  be  true  also.  In  like  manner,  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles, 
the  multitudes  which  followed  him,  the  adherence  of  his  disciples, 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  pharisees, 
with  many  other  facts  of  a  common  nature,  are  impossible  to  be 
accounted  for,  unless  we  allow,  that  he  did  really  work  miracles. 
And  the  same  observations  hold  in  general  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  scripture  histoi7. 

Sixthly,  There  is  even  a  particular  ai^ument  in  favour  of  the 
miraculous  part  of  the  scripture  history,  to  be  drawn  irom  the 
reluctance  of  mankind  to  receive  miraculous  facts.  It  is  true 
that  this  reluctance  is  greater  in  some  ages  and  nations  than  in 
others,  and  probable  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  this  reluctance 
was,  in  general,  less  in  ancient  times  than  in  the  present  (which, 
however,  are  presumptions  that  some  real  miracles  were  then 
wrought:)  but  it  must  aJways  be  considerable  from  the  very 
frame  of  the  human  mind,  and  would  be  particularly  so  amongst 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  as  they  had  then 
been  without  miracles  for  four  hundred  years,  or  more.  Now 
this  reluctance  must  make  both  the  wnters  and  readers  very 
much  upon  their  guard ;  and  if  it  be  now  one  of  the  chief  preju- 
dices against  revealed  religion,  as  unbelievers  unanimously  assert, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  allow  also,  that  it  would  be  a  strong  check 
upon  the  publication  of  a  miraculous  history  at  or  near  the  time 
wnen  the  miracles  were  said  to  be  performed ;  i,  e.  it  will  be  a 
strong  confirmation  of  such  an  history,  if  its  genuineness  be 
granted  previously. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  the 
principal  facts,  both  common  and  miraculous,  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  must  be  true,  if  their  genuineness  be  allowed.  The 
objection  against  all  miraculous  facts  will  be  considered  below, 
after  the  other  arguments  for  the  truth  of  the  scripture  miracles 
have  been  alleged. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  also  true ;  t.  e.  If  the  prin- 
cipal &cts  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  be  true,  they  must  be 
genuine  writings.  And  though  this  converse  proposition  may, 
at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  of  little  importance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  the  genuineness  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  only  made  use  of  as  a  medium  whereby  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  them,  yet  it  will  be  found  other- 
wise upon  farther  examinfttion.  For  there  are  many  eridences 
for  the  truth  of  particular  facts  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  taken  from  natural  history,  and  the 
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cotemporary  profane  history,  which  no  ways'  presuppose,  bat,  oo 
the  contrary,  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  this 
genuineness  thus  proved,  may,  by  the  arguments  alleged  under 
this  proposition,  be  extended  to  infer  the  truth  of  the  rest  of  the 
facts.  Which  is  Hot  to  ai^ue  in  a  circle,  and  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  scripture  history,  irom  its  truth ;  but  to  prove  the  truth 
of  those  facta,  which  are  not  attested  by  natural  or  civil  history, 
from  those  which  are,  by  the  medium  of  the  genuineness  of  tbe 
Scriptures. 

Prop.  XVIII. — The  Genuinenesi  of  the  Scripturet  prwei  their 
Diviae  Authority/. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition,  as  it  respects  the  book  of  Daniel, 
seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  Porphyry,  inasmuch  aa  he 
could  no  ways  invalidate  the  divine  authority  of  this  book,  implied 
by  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  therein  delivered,  bat 
by  asserting,  that  they  were  written  after  the  event,  t.  e.  were 
forgeries.  But  the  same  thing  holds  of  many  of  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  many  of  them  having  unques- 
tionable evidences  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  if  they  be  allowed 
genuine.  I  reserve  the  prophetical  evidences  to  be  discussed  : 
hereafter,  and  therefore  shall  only  surest  the  following  instances  j 
here,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  proposition ;  riz.  Moses's  prophecy  ; 
concerning  the  captivity  of  uie  Israelites,  of  a  state  not  jet 
erected ;  Isaiah's  concerning  Cyrus ;  Jeremiah's  concerning  the 
duration  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  Christ's  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  captivity  that  was  to  fellow; 
St.  John's  concerning  the  great  corruption  of  the  christian  church; 
and  Daniel's  concerning  the  fourth  empire  in  its  declension; 
which  last  was  extant  in  Porphyry's  time  at  least,  t.  e.  before  the 
events  which  it  so  fitly  represents. 

The  same  thing  follows  from  the  sublimity  and  excellence  of 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  These  no  ways  suit 
the  supposed  authors,  i.  e.  the  ages  when  they  lived,  their  educa- 
tions or  occupations ;  and  therefore,  if  they  were  the  real  authors, 
there  b  a  necessity  of  admitting  the  divine  assistance. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition,  m2.  that  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  infers  their  genuineness,  will,  I  suppose,  be 
readily  acknowledged  by  all.  And  it  may  be  used  for  tne  same 
purposes  as  the  converse  of  the  lasL  For  there  are  several  evi* 
deuces  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  direct 
and  immediate,  and  prior  to  the  consideration  both  of  their 
genuineness,  and  of  toe  truth  of  the  &cta  contained  in  them. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  character  of  Christ,  as  it  may  be  collected 
from  his  discourses  and  actions  related  iu  tbe  gospels.  The  great 
and  manifest  superiority  of  this  to  all  other  characters  real  and 
fictitious,  proves,  at  once,  his  divine  mission,  exclusively  of  all 
other  considerations.    Suppose  now  the  genuineness  of  St  Luke's 
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gospel  to  be  deduced  in  this  way,  the  genuineness  of  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles  may  be  deduced  from  it,  and  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
&om  the  Acts,  by  the  usual  critical  methods.  And  when  the 
genuineaess  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
is  thus  deduced,  the  truth  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  them  will 
follow  from  it  by  the  last  proposition;  and  their  divine  authority 
by  this. 

Prop.  XIX. — The  Truth  of  the  principal  facts  contained  in  the 
Scripturet  provet  their  Divine  Authority. 

This  propoeitioo  may  be  proved  two  ways ;  First,  exclusively 
of  the  evidences  of  natural  reUgion,  such  as  those  delivered  in  the 
last  chapter ;  and.  Secondly,  &om  the  previous  establishment  of 
the  great  truths  of  natural  religion.     Aiid,  First, 

It  is  evident,  that  the  great  power,  knowledge  and  benevolence, 
which  appeared  in  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  apostles,  according 
to  the  Scripture  accounts,  do,  as  it  were,  command  assent  and 
sabmission  from  all  those  who  receive  these  accounts  as  historic^ 
truths;  and  that,  though  they  are  not  able  to  deduce,  or  have 
not,  in  fact,  deduced  the  evidences  of  natural  religion ;  nay, 
though  they  should  have  many  doubts  about  them.  The  iirame 
of  the  human  mind  is  such,  that  the  scripture  history,  allowed  to 
be  true,  must  convince  us,  that  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  apostles, 
were  endued  with  a  power  greater  than  human,  and  acted  by  the 
authority  of  a  being  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Secondly,  If  natural  religion  be  previously  established,  the  truth 
of  the  principal  facts  of  the  Scriptures  proves  their  divine  autho- 
rity in  an  easier  and  more  convincing  manner. 

For,  First,  The  power  shewn  in  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ, 
the  prophets,  and  apostles,  the  knowledge  in  their  prophecies, 
and  their  good  moral  characters,  shews  them  to  be,  in  an  eminent 
manner,  the  children,  servants,  and  messengers,  of  Him,  who  is 
now  previously  acknowledged  to  be  infinite  in  power,  knowledge, 
and  goodness. 

Secondly,  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  apostles,  make  an  express 
claim  to  a  divine  mission.  Now,  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to  God's 
moral  attributes  of  justice,  veracity,  mercy,  &G.  that  he  should 
permit  these  persons  to  make  such  a  claim  falsely,  and  then  endue 
them,  or  sufier  them  to  be  endued,  with  such  credentials,  as  must 
support  such  a  £dse  claim.  Their  claim  a  not  therefore  a  false 
one,  if  we  admit  their  credentials ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  truth 
of  the  principal  &cts  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  proves  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  apostles,  *.  e.  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  same  observations  may  be  made  upon  the  converse  of  this 
proposition,  as  upon  those  of  the  two  lasL 

And  thus  the  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures,  the  truth  of  the 

principal  facts  contained  in  them,  and  their  divine  authority, 
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appear  to  be  so  connected  with  each  other,  that  any  one  htaag 
established  upon  independent  principles,  the  other  two  may  be 
inferred  from  iL  The  first  and  second  of  these  points  are,  indeed, 
more  evidently  subservient  to  the  last,  than  the  last  is  to  them ; 
for,  if  the  last  be  allowed,  it  is  at  once  all  that  the  believer  con- 
tends for ;  whereas  some  persons  appear  to  admit,  or  not  to  reject, 
the  first,  or  even  the  second,  and  yet  are  ranked  under  the  title 
of  unbelievers.  It  is  necessary  to  shew  to  such  persons,  that  the 
first  and  second  infer  each  other  mutually,  and  both  of  them  the 
last ;  and  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  shew,  that  the  last  infers 
the  two  first  in  such  a  way  as  to  cast  some  light  upon  itself, 
without  arguing  in  a  drcle ;  the  divine  authority  of  one  book 
being  made  to  infer  the  genuineness  of  another,  or  the  facta  coo- 
tained  in  it,  i.  e.  its  divine  authority  also. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  concerning  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Now  there  ate  three  dif- 
ferent suppositions,  which  ma^  be  made  concerning  this  point 

The  first  and  lowest  is.  That  all  the  passages  delivered  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  coming  from  God,  and  by  the  evan- 
gelisU,  as  the  words  of  Christ,  also  the  Bevelation  g^ven  to 
Sl  John  in  a  divine  vision,  with  all  parallel  portions  of  Scripture, 
must  be  considered  as  divinely  inspired,  and  as  having  immediate 
divine  authority;  else  we  cannot  allow  even  common  authority 
to  these  books ;  but  that  the  common  history,  the  reasonings  of 
the  apostles  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  perhaps  some  of  their 
opinions,  may  be  considered  as  coming  merely  from  themselves,  and 
therefore,  though  highly  to  be  regarded,  are  not  of  unquestionable 
authority.  The  arguments  for  this  hypothesis  may  be,  that  aince  the 
Scriptures  have  suffered  by  transcribers,  like  other  books,  a  per- 
fect exactness  in  the  original,  as  to  minute  particulars  (in  which 
alone  it  has  suffered,  or  could  suffer,  from  transcribers),  is  need- 
less; that  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  evangelists  and  apostles, 
had  natural  talents  for  writing  history,  applying  the  Scriptures, 
reasoning,  and  delivering  their  opinions;  and  that  God  works  by 
natural  means,  where  there  are  such;  that  the  apostles  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom  for  a  considerable 
time  after  his  resurrection,  and  perhaps  mistaken  about  his  sectMid 
coming ;  that  God  miffht  intend  that  nothing  in  this  world  should 
be  perfect,  our  blessed  Lord  excepted ;  that  some  historical  facts 
seem  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to  one  another,  and  some  applica- 
tions of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the 
New,  with  their  reasonings  thereon,  inconclusive  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  that  the  writers  themselves  no  where  lay  claim  to  in- 
fallibility, when  speaking  from  themselves;  and  that  Hermas, 
Clemens  Romanus,  and  Barnabas,  who  were  apostolical  persons, 
seem  evidently  to  have  reasoned  in  an  inconclusive  maimer. 

The  second  hypothesis  is,  that  (ustorical  incidents  of  small 
moment,  with  matters  of  a  nature  foreign  to  religion,  may  indeed 
not  hare  divine  authority ;  but  that  all  the  rest  m  the  Scriptural, 
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the  reasotuDgs,  tlie  applicadon  of  the  prophecies,  and  everr  the 
doctrines  of  inferior  note,  roust  be  inspired ;  else  what  can  be 
meant  by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  particularly  that  of  prophecy, 
t.  e.  of  instructing  others  ?  How  can  Christ's  promise  of  the 
Comforter,  who  ^ould  lead  big  disciples  into  aU  truth,  be  ful- 
filled! Will  not  the  very  essentials  of  religion,  the  divine  mission 
of  Christ,  Providence,  and  a  future  state,  be  weakened  by  thus 
supposing  the  sacred  writers  to  be  mistaken  in  religious  points  i 
And  though  the  hbtory  and  the  reasonings  of  the  Scriptures 
have  the  marks  of  being  written  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
books,  t.  e.  may  seem  not  to  be  inspired,  yet  a  secret  influence 
might  conduct  the  writers  in  every  thing  of  moment,  even  when 
they  did  not  perceive  it,  or  reflect  upon  it  themselves ;  it  being 
evident  from  obvious  reasonings,  aa  well  as  from  the  foregoing 
theory,  that  the  natural  worCngs  of  the  mind  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  those,  which  a  Being  that  has  a  sufficient, 
power  over  our  intellectual  frame,  might  excite  in  us. 

The  third  and  last  hypothesis  is.  That  the  whole  Scriptures 
are  inspired,  even  the  most  minute  historical  passages,  the  wluta- 
tions,  incidental  mention  of  common  aSaira,  &:c.  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  are,  that  many  parts  of  Scripture 
appear  to  have  double,  or  perhaps  manifold,  senses ;  that  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  (t.  e.  of  the  whole  Scriptures  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  an  enlarged  way  of  interpretation, 
which,  however,  seems  justifiable  by  parallel  instances)  shall 
perish ;  that  the  Bible,  t.  e.  the  book  of  books,  as  we  now  have 
it,  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  distinguished  by  Providence 
from  all  other  writings,  even  of  good  Jews  and  Christians,  and  to 
admit  of  a  vindication  in  respect  of  small  difficulties,  and  small 
seeming  inconsistencies,  as  well  as  of  great  ones,  every  day  more 
and  more  as  we  advance  in  knowledge;  and  that  effects  of  the 
same  kind  with  divine  inspiration,  viz.  the  working  of  miracles, 
and  the  gift  of  prophecy,  subsisted  during  the  times  of  the  authors 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  even  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  these  writers;  also,  that  they  extended,  in  some 
cues,  to  very  minute  things. 

I  will  not  presume  to  determine  which  of  these  three  suppo- 
utions  approaches  nearest  to  the  truth.  The  following  propo- 
si^ona  will,  I  hope,  establish  the  first  of  them  at  least,  and  prove 
the  genuineness  of  the  Scriptnres,  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained 
in  them,  and  their  divine  authority,  to  such  a  degree,  as  that  we 
need  not  fear  to  make  them  the  rule  of  our  lives,  and  the  ground 
of  our  future  expectations;  which  is  all  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  proof  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  satisfactioa 
and  comfort  of  religious  persons.  I  even  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing evidences  favour  the  second  hypothesis  strongly,  and 
exclude  all  errors  and  imperfections  of  note;  nay,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  serious,  inquisitive  men  can  scarce  rest  there, 
but  will  be  led,  by  the  successive  clearing  of  difficulties,  and 
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unfolding  of  the  most  wonderful  truths,  to  believe  the  wfatde 
Scriptures  to  be  iDspired,  and  to  abound  with  numberless  na^ 
and  applications,  of  which  we  yet  know  nothin);;.  Let  future 
ages  determine.  The  evidently  miraculous  nature  of  one  part, 
viz.  the  prophetical,  disposes  the  mind  to  believe  the  whole  to  be 
iar  above  human  invention,  or  even  penetration,  till  such  time  as 
our  understandiDgs  shall  be  farther  opened  by  the  events  whidi 
are  to  precede  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  In  the  mean  while, 
let  critics  and  learned  men  of  all  kinds  have  full  liberty  to 
examine  the  sacred  books ;  and  let  us  be  sparing  in  our  censures 
of  each  other.  Let  ut  jvdge  nothing  before  the  time,  unfit  tAe 
Lord  come;  and  then  shall  every  man  have  praiee  of  God. 
Sobriety  of  mind,  humiiity,  and  piety,  are  requisite  in  the  pumnt 
of  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  much  more  in  that  of  sacred.  I 
have  here  endeavoured  to  be  impartial  to  each  hypotbesia,  and 
just  to  hint  what  I  apprehend  each  party  would  or  might  say  io 
defence  of  their  own.  However,  they  are  all  brethren,  and  ought 
not  to  fali  out  by  the  way. 

Prop.  XX. — The  Manner  in  which  the  Bookt  of 'the  Old  and 
New  Teitamenli  have  been  handed  down  from  Age  to  Age, 
jtrovet'both  their  Genuinenea,  and  the  Truth  of  the  princvpai 
Fact*  contained  in  them. 

For,  First,  It  resembles  die  manner  in  which  all  other  gennioe 
books  and  true  histories  have  been  conveyed  down  to  posterity. 
As  the  vrritings  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  poets,  orators,  philo- 
sophers, and  historians,  were  esteemed  by  these  nationa  to  be 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  forefathers  in  a  continued  anc- 
oession,  from  the  times  when  the  respective  authors  lived,  so  have 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Jewish  nation,  and  those 
of  the  New  by  the  Christians;  and  it  is  an  additional  evidence  in 
the  laat  case,  that  the  primitive  Christiana  were  not  a  distinct 
nation,  but  a  great  multitude  of  people  dispersed  through  all  tbe 
nations  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  ev«i  extending  itself  beytmd 
the  bounds  of  that  empire.  As  the  Greeks  and  Romans  idways 
believed  the  principal  facts  of  their  historical  books,  so  the  Jews 
and  Christians  did  more,  and  never  seem  to  have  doubted  of  the 
truth  of  any  part  of  theirs.  In  short,  whatever  can  be  said  of 
the  traditional  authority  due  to  the  Crreek  and  Boman  writers, 
something  analogous  to  this,  and,  for  tbe  most  part,  of  greater 
weight,  may  be  ui^ed  for  Uie  Jewish  and  Christian.  Now,  I 
suppose  that  all  sober-minded  men  admit  the  books  luuaUy 
ascribed  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  philosophers,  Ac  to 
be  genuine,  and  the  prindpai  &cts  related  oi  alluded  to  in  them 
to  be  true,  and  that  one  chief  evidence  for  this  is  the  general 
traditionary  one  here  recited.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  pay 
the  same  regard  to  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
since  there  arc  the  same  or  greater  reasons  for  it.  ' 
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Secondly,  If  we  reconsider  the  circumstances  recited  in  the  last 
paragraph,  it  will  appear,  that  Uiese  traditionary  evidences  are 
sufficient  ones ;  and  we  shall  have  a  real  a^ument,  as  well  as  one 
ad  hominem,  for  receiving  books  so  handed  down  to  us.  For  it 
is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  whole  nations  should  either  b« 
imposed  upon  themselves,  or  concur  to  deceive  others,  by  for- 
geries of  books  or  facts.  These  books  and  facts  must,  therefore, 
in  general,  be  genuine  and  true;  and  it  is  a  strong  additional 
evidence  of  this,  that  all  nations  must  be  jealous  of  forgeries  for 
the  same  reasons  that  we  are. 

Here  it  may  be  objected,  that  as  we  reject  the  prodigies 
related  by  the  Crreek  and  Roman  writers,  though  we  admit  the 
common  history,  so  we  ought  also  to  reject  the  scripture  miracles. 
To  this  I  answer. 

First,  That  the  scripture  history  is  supported  by  far  stronger 
evidences  than  the  Greek  or  Roman,  as  will  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing proposidons. 

Secondly,  That  many  of  the  scripture  miracles  are  related  by 
eye-witnesses,  and  were  of  a  public  nature,  of  long  duration, 
attended  by  great  and  lasting  effects,  inseparably  connected  with 
the  common  history,  and  evidently  suitable  to  our  notions  of  a 
wise  and  good  Providence,  which  cannot  be  said  of  those  related 
by  the  pagan  writers. 

Thirdly,  That  the  scripture  miracles  not  attended  by  these 
cogent  circumstances  are  supported  by  their  connexion  with  such 
as  are;  and  that  after  we  have  admitted  these,  there  remains 
no  longer  any  presumption  against  those  &om  their  miraculoiu 
nature. 

Fourthly,  If  there  be  any  small  number  found  amongst  th« 
pagan  miracles,  attested  by  such  like  evidences  as  the  principal 
ones  for  the  scripture  miracles,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
rejected;  but  it  will  not  follow  that  the  scripture  miracles  are 
false,  because  some  of  the  pagan  ones  are  true. 

Prop.  XXI. — The  great  Importance  of  the  ffittoriet,  Preceptt, 
Promuet,  TkreateningB,  ana  Propheciei  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  Evidences  both  of  their  Genuineness,  and  of  the 
Tntth  of  the  principal  Facts  mentioned  in  them. 

Tuia  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  evidences  for  the 
Scriptures  are  superior,  beyond  comparison,  to  those  for  any 
other  ancient  booVs.  Let  us  take  a  short  review  of  this  im- 
portance in  its  several  particulars. 

The  history  of  the  creation,  fait,  deluge,  longevity  of  the 
patriarchs,  dispersion  of  mankind,  calling  of  Abraham,  descent 
of  Jacob  with  nis  family  into  Egypt,  and  the  precepts  of  abstain- 
ing from  blood,  and  of  circumcision,  were  of  so  much  concern, 
either  to  mankind  in  general,  or  to  the  Israelites  in  particular, 
and  some  of  them  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  as  that  it  could 
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not  be  an  iDdifferent  matter  to  the  people  amongst  whom  the 
account  given  of  them  in  Genesis  was  first  published,  whfetber 
they  received  them  or  not.  Suppose  this  account  to  be  fint 
published  amongst  the  Israelites  b;  Moses,  and  also  to  be  then 
confirmed  by  clear,  universal,  uninterrupted  tradition  (which  is 
possible  and  probable,  according  to  the  history  itself),  and  it  will 
be  easy  to  conceive,  upon  this  true  supposition,  how  this  account 
should  be  banded  down  from  age  to  age  amongst  the  Jews,  and 
received  by  them  as  indubitable.  Suppose  this  account  to  be 
false,  (.  e.  suppose  that  there  were  no  such  evidences  and  vestige* 
of  these  histories  and  precepts,  and  it  wUl  be  difficult  to  conceive 
how  this  could  have  happened,  let  the  time  of  publication  be  at 
it  will.  If  early,  the  people  would  reject  the  account  at  once  for 
want  of  a  clear  tradition,  which  the  account  itself  would  give 
them  reason  to  expect.  If  late,  it  would  be  natural  to  inquire 
how  the  author  came  to  be  infonned  of  things  never  koown 
before  to  others. 

If  it  be  said,  that  he  delivered  then  as  communicated  to  him 
by  revelation  (which  yet  cannot  well  be  said  on  account  of  the 
many  references  in  Genesis  to  the  remaining  vestiges  of  the 
things  related),  these  surprising,  interesting  particulars  would  at 
least  be  an  embarrassment  upon  his  fictitious  credentiala,  and  : 
engage  his  cotemporaries  to  look  narrowly  into  them. 

If  it  be  said,  that  there  were  many  cosmc^nies  and  tbec^onies  ' 
current  amongst  the  pagans,  which  vet  are  evidenUy  fictions;  I 
answer,  that  these  were,  in  general,  regarded  only  as  amusing  | 
fictions ;   however,  that  they  had  some  truths  in  them,  either  j 
expressed  in  plain  words,  or  concealed  in  figures ;  and  that  their  | 
^reement  with  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  far  as  they  ore  consistent 
with  one  another,  or  have  any  appearance  of  truUi,  is  a  remark-  j 
able  evidence  in  favour  of  this  book.     It  is  endless  to  make  sU  i 
the  possible  suppositions  and  objections  of  thb  kind ;    but  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  more  are  made,  the  more  will  the  truth  ' 
and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures  be  established  thereby. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  in  reladon  to  the  precepts  of  abstaining 
from  blood,  and  circumcision,  before-mentioned,  that  if  the  first 
was  common  to  mankind,  or  was  known  to  have  been  so,  the  last 
pecuUar  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  at  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book  of  Genesis,  this  confirms  it;  if  otherwise, 
would  contribute  to  make  it  rejected.  If  neither  the  pracucei 
themselves,  nor  any  vestiges  of  them  subsisted  at  all,  the  book 
must  be  rejected.  The  difiSculty  of  deducing  these  procticet 
from  the  principles  of  human  nature  ought  to  be  considered 
here ;  as  it  tends  to  prove  their  divine  original,  agreeably  to  the 
accounts  given  of  them  in  Genesis. 

Let  us  next  come  to  the  law  of  Moses.  This  was  extremelj 
burthensome,  expensive,  severe,  particularly  upon  the  crime  m 
idolatry,  to  which  all  mankind  were  then  extravagantly  prone, 
«nd  araurd,  according  to  the  common  judgment  of  naakiBd,  ia 
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ike  instances  of  forbidding  to  provide  themselvea  with  horses  for 
WBT,  and  commanding  all  the  males  of  the  whole  nation  to  appear 
at  Jerusalem  three  times  in  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  it  claims 
a  divine  authority  every  where,  and  appeab  to  facts  of  the  moat 
Dotorious  kinds,  and  to  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  most 
peculiar  nature,  as  the  memorials  of  these  bets.  We  cannot 
conceive,  then,  that  any  nation,  with  such  motives  to  reject,  and 
inch  opportunities  of  detecting  the  forgery  of  the  books  of 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  should  yet 
receive  them,  and  submit  to  this  heavy  yoke.  That  they  should 
often  throw  it  off  in  part,  and  for  a  time,  and  rebel  against  the 
divine  authori^  of  tneir  law,  though  sufficiently  evidenced,  is 
easily  to  be  accounted  for  from  what  we  see  and  feel  in  ourselves 
sod  others  every  day;  but  that  they  should  ever  return  and 
repent,  ever  submit  to  it,  unless  it  had  divine  authority,  is  utterly 
incredible.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  such  small  importance,  as 
that  they  could  content  themselves  with  a  superficial  examination, 
with  a  less  examination  than  would  be  sufficient  to  detect  so 
notorious  a  forgery;  and  this  holds,  at  whatever  time  we  suppose 
these  books  to  be  published. 

That  the  Jews  did  thus  submit  to  the  law  of  Moses,  is  evident 
from  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  if  we  allow 
them  the  least  truth  and  genuineness,  or  even  from  profane 
writers ;  nay,  I  may  say,  from  the  present  observance  of  it  by 
the  Jews  scattered  through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

If  it  be  said,  that  other  nations  have  ascribed  divine  authority 
to  their  lawgivers,  and  submitted  to  very  severe  laws ;  I  answer, 
fint,  that  the  pretences  of  lawgivers  amongst  the  pagans  to 
inspiration,  and  the  submission  of  the  people  to  them,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  found,  from  the  then 
circumstances  of  things,  without  having  recourse  to  real  inspi- 
ration ;  and  particularly,  that  if  we  admit  the  patriarchal  reve- 
lations related  and  intimated  by  Moses,  and  his  own  divine  legation, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  heathen  lawgivers  copied  after  these; 
which  is  a  strong  ai^ument  for  admitting  them.  Secondly,  that 
there  is  no  instance  amongst  the  pagans,  of  a  body  of  laws  being 
produced  at  once,  and  remaining  without  addition  afterwards; 
but  that  they  were  compiled  by  degrees,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  the  prevalence  of  a  particular  faction,  or 
the  authority  of  some  particular  persons,  who  were  all  styled 
lawgivers,  as  Draco  and  Solon  at  Athens;  that  they  were  made, 
io  general,  not  to  curb,  but  humour,  the  genius  of  the  people ; 
and  were  afterwards  repealed  and  altered  from  the  same  causes : 
whereas  the  body  politic  of  the  Israelites  took  upon  itself  a 
complete  form  at  once,  and  has  preserved  this  form  in  great 
measure  to  the  present  time,  and  that  under  the  highest  external 
disadvantages ;  which  is  an  instance  quite  without  parallel,  and 
shews  the  great  opinion  which  they  bad  of  their  law,  i,  a  its 
great  importance  to  them. 
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If  it  be  said,  tbat  the  Uws  of  the  Israelite*  were  not  perbipi 
imposed  at  once,  but  grew  up  bj  degrees,  as  in  other  nations, 
this  will  make  the  dimculty  of  receiving  the  books  of  Exodm, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  in  which  the  contrary, 
with  all  the  particular  circumstances,  is  asserted,  greater  than 
ever.  In  short,  of  all  the  fictions  or  forgeries  that  can  happen 
amongst  any  people,  the  most  improbable  is  that  of  their  body 
of  cinl  laws ;  and  it  seems  to  be  utterly  impossible  in  the  case  ot 
the  law  of  Moses. 

The  next  part  of  the  Scriptures,  whose  importaoce  we  are  to 
consider,  is  the  history  contained  in  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and 
extending  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  re-establishmeot  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
Now,  in  this  history  are  the  following  important  facts,  most  of 
which  must  be  supposed  to  leave  such  vestiges  of  themselves, 
either  external  visible  ones,  or  iutemal  in  the  minds  imd  memo- 
ries of  the  people,  as  would  verify  them,  if  true ;  make  them  be 
rejected,  if  false.  The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
division  of  it,  and  the  appointment  of  cities  for  the  priests  and 
Levites  by  Joshua;  the  Sequent  slaveries  of  the  Israelites  to  the 
neighbouring  kings,  and  their  deliverance  by  the  Judges ;  the 
erection  of  a  kingdom  by  Samuel ;  the  translation  of  this  kingdom 
from  Saul's  fsimly  to  David,  with  his  conquests ;  the  glory  of : 
Solomon's  kingdom ;  the  building  of  the  temple ;  the  division  of 
the  kingdom;  the  idolatrous  worship  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel; 
the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  by  the  kings  of  Assyria ;  the  capu- 
vity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  the  destruction  of  their  j 
temple ;  their  return  under  Cyrus,  rebuilding  the  temple  unia 
Danus  Hystaspes,  and  re-estabhshment  under  Artaxerxes  Longi* 
manus,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  these  events  ore  some  of  than 
the  most  glorious,  some  of  them  the  most  shameful,  that  can  well 
.happen  to  any  people.  How  can  we  reconcile  forgeries  of  such 
oppo»te  kinds,  and  especially  as  they  are  interwoven  tt^ther! 
But,  indeed,  the  facts  are  of  such  consequence,  notoriety,  sail 
permanency,  in  their  e&cts,  that  neither  could  any  particalai 
persons  amongst  the  Israelites  first  project  the  design  of  feigning 
them,  nor  their  own  people  concur  with  such  a  design,  npr  the 
neighbouring  nations  permit  the  fiction  to  pass.  Nothing  conU 
make  a  jealous  multitude  amongst  the  Israelites,  or  oeighboiuiiig 
nations  acquiesce,  but  the  invincible  evidence  of  the  facts  here 
alleged.  And  the  same  observations  hold  of  numberless  otiui 
facts  of  lesser  note,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount ;  and  of 
miraculous  facts  as  much,  or  rather  more  than  others.  Besides 
which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  tJiat  all  these  have  such  various  necesssiy 
connexions  with  each  other,  tbat  they  caimot  be  separated,  as  hu 
been  already  remarked. 

And  all. this  will,  I  presume,  be  readily  acknowledged,  upon 
supposition  that  the  several  boolts  were  published  in  or  near  tbg 
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amw  of  the  lacts  tfaereiD  recorded.  But,  say  the  objectora,  this 
■rill  not  bold  in  ao  strong  a  muiiier,  if  tbe  books  be  published 
ifier  these  times.  Let  lu  take  an  extreme  case,  Uien,  and 
iam)ose  all  these  historical  books  forged  b;  Ezra.  But  this  is 
ividentl;  impoesible.  Things  of  so  important  and  notorious  a 
dad,  80  glorious  and  so  shameful  to  the  people,  for  whose  sake 
hey  were  forged,  would  have  been  rejected  with  .the  utmost 
ndigaation,  unless  there  were  the  strongest  and  most  genuine 
outsteps  of  these  things  already  amongst  the  people.  They  were 
iierefore  in  part  true.  But  many  additions  were  made  by  Ezra, 
lay  the  objectors.  I  answer,  if  these  were  of  importance,  the 
limculty  returns.  If  not,  then  all  the  important  facts  are  true. 
Besides,  what  motive  could  any  one  have  for  making  additions  of 
10  importance?  Again,  if  there  were  any  ancient  writings 
octant,  EiZra  must  either  copy  after  them,  which  destroys  the 
present  suppodtion ;  or  di^r  from  and  oppose  them,  which 
■ould  betray  him.  If  there  were  no  such  ancient  writings,  the 
people  could  not  but  inquire  in  matters  of  importance,  for  what 
xasoos  Ezra  was  so  particular  in  things  of  which  there  was 
neither  any  memory,  nor  account  in  writing.  If  it  be  said,  that 
the  people  did  not  regard  what  Ezra  had  thus  forged,  but  let  it 
[Hss  unc4»itradicted ;  this  is  again  to  make  the  things  of  small  or 
ao  importance.  Besides,  why  should  Ezra  write,  if  no  one 
■rould  read  or  regard?  Farther,  Ezra  must,  like  all  other  men, 
bave  friends,  enemies,  and  rivals ;  and  some  or  all  of  these  would 
bave  been  a  check  upon  him,  and  a  security  against  him  in 
matters  of  importance. 

If,  instead  of  supposing  Ezra  to  have  forged  all  these  books  at 
once,  we  supposed  them  fc^d  successively,  one,  two,  or  three 
centnries  stfter  the  facts  related;  we  shall,  &om  this  intermediate 
npposition,  have  (besides  tbe  difficulty  of  accoirating  for  such 
s  r^fular  succession  of  impostures  in  matters  so  important)  a 
mixture  of  the  difficulties  recited  in  the  two  preceding  para- 
graphs, the  sum  total  of  which  will  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
Kme,  as  in  either  of  thoae  cases.  And  upon  the  whole,  the 
foigery  of  the  annals  of  the  Israelites  appears  to  be  impossible, 
Bs  well  as  that  of  the  body  of  their  civil  laws. 

If  iL  be  said,  that  the  histories  and  annals  of  other  nations 
have  many  fictions  and  fslaehoods  in  them ;  I  answer,  that  tbe 
superior  importance  of  tbe  events  which  happened  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  the  miraculous  nature  of  many  of  them,  occauoned 
their  bemg  recorded  at  the  then  present  times,  in  the  way  of  simple 
narration,  the  command  of  God  also  concurring,  as  it  seems ;  and 
that  thus  all  addition,  variety,  and  embellishment,  was  prevented : 
whereas  the  histories  of  the  originals  of  other  nations  were  not 
committed  to  writing  till  long  after  the  events,  after  they  had 
been  corrupted  and  obscured  by  numberless  fables  and  fictions, 
as  is  well  known.  There  are  many  other  circumstances  peculiar 
to  the  Jewish  history,  which  establish  its  truth  even  in   tb* 
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minutest  things,  as  I  shall  shew  in  the  following  propontiom; 
and  I  hope  the  reader  will  see,  in  the  progreu  of  the  oignmen^ 
that  the  same  method  of  reasonii^  which  proves  the  Jewidi 
history  to  be  rigorously  exact,  proves  also  that  the  histories  of 
other  nations  may  be  expected  to  be  partly  true,  and  partlr 
fiilse,  as  they  are  agreed  to  be  by  all  learned  and  sober-mindctt 
men. 

I  pass  over  the  books  of  Esther,  Job,  the  Psalms,  Frorerfa% 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  as  not  haviog  much  relation  to  thii 
proposition ;  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Prophedei 

These  contain  the  most  important  precepts,  promises,  threaun- 
ings,  and  predictions,  i.  e.  prophecies  peculiarly  so  called,  beside* 
the  indirect  and  incidental  mention  of  the  great  events  recorded 
in  the  historical  books.  And  as  they  are  full  of  the  seveiat 
reproo&  and  denunciations  against  all  ranks,  king,  governor*,  and 
great  men  subordinate  to  him,  priests,  prophets,  and  people, 
one  cannot  expect,  that  they  should  be  favourably  received  bf 
any,  but  those  of  the  best  moral  characters ;  and  these  must  be 
the  first  to  detect  and  expose  a  foi^ry,  if  there  was  any.  Sa 
that  the  prophecies,  if  they  were  forgeries,  could  not  be  aUe  u 
stand  so  rigorous  an  examination  as  the  importance  of  the  cax. 
would  prompt  all  ranks  to.  And  here  all  me  arguments  befm 
used  to  shew,  that  the  historical  books  could  neither  be  forged  it 
the  time  of  the  &cta,  nor  so  late  as  Ezra's  time,  nor  in  any  inter-' 
mediate  one,  are  applicable  with  the  same,  or  even  greater  force. 
Besides  which,  it  is  to  be  observed  of  the  predictions  in  parD- 
cular,  that,  if  they  were  published  before  the  events,  they  couU 
not  be  forgeries ;  if  afterwards,  there  would  not  be  waating 
amongst  the  Jews  many  persons  of  the  same  disposition  vi^ 
Porphyry,  and  the  present  objectors  to  the  genuineness  of  cbe 
prophecies,  and  the  truth  of  the  facts  related  or  implied  In  them, 
who  upon  that  supposition  would  have  met  witn  success,  u 
Porphyry,  and  the  ancient  objectors  would  have  done  long  ago, 
had  their  objections  been  solid.  Infidelity  is  the  natural  m 
necessary  product  of  human  wickedness  and  weakness ;  we  see  it,  | 
in  all  other  things,  as  well  as  in  religion,  whensoever  the  interesU 
and  passions  of  men  are  opposite  to  truth ;  and  the  present  ob-l 
jectors  to  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  may  be  assured,  that  the 
ancient  ones,  the  murmuring  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  the 
rebellious  Jews  before  Christ,  and  both  Jews  and  Oentiles,  nuce 
Christ,  have  done  justice  to  their  cause. 

We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  importance  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  Whoever  then  received  these  in : 
ancient  times  as  genuine  and  true,  must  not  only  forsake  ili 
sinful  pleasures,  but  expose  himself  to  various  hardships  sad 
dangers,  and  even  to  death  itself.  They  had  indeed  a  inton 
glory  promised  to  them,  with  which  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
time  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared.  But  then  this  ^orj, 
being  future,  must  be  supported  with  the  most  incoalMUble 
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sridencei;  else  it  could  have  no  power  against  the  opposite 
notires ;  and  both  together  must  so  rouse  the  mind,  as  to  make 
nen  exert  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  till  they  had  received 
ull  satisfaction.  Besides  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  even 
oy,  and  the  greatness  of  an  expectation,  incline  men  to  dis- 
lelieve,  and  to  examine  with  a  scrupulous  exactness,  as  well  as 
ear  and  dislike, 

Ai  to  those  who  did  not  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  facta  there  related  and  implied,  they  would 
lave  8u£Bcient  motives  to  detect  the  forgery  or  ftdsehood,  bad 
iere  been  any  such.  They  were  all  condemned  for  their 
lobelief;  many  for  their  gross  vices;  the  Jew  for  his  darling 
^dality  to  his  own  nation,  and  ceremonial  law ;  and  the  Gentile 
or  his  idolatry  and  polytheism;  and  the  most  dreadful  punish- • 
nents  threatened  to  all  in  a  future  state.  Now  these  were 
important  chafes,  and  alarming  considerations,  which,  if  they 
lia  not  put  men  upon  a  iair  examination,  would,  at  least,  make 
ibem  desirous  to  find  fault,  to  detect,  and  expose ;  and  if  they 
ud  discovered  any  fraud,  to  publish  it  with  the  utmost  triumph. 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament  could  not  but  be  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  unbelievers  of  the  primitive  times,  as  to  excite 
ihem  to  vigilance  and  earnestness,  in  endeavouring  to  discredit 
ind  destroy  them.  All  which  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
hittorr  of  those  times.  And  indeed  cases  of  the  same  kind, 
though  not  of  the  same  degree,  occur  now  to  daily  obser\'atian, 
vliich  the  reader  will  do  well  to  call  to  mind,  Thus  it  comes  to 
pass,  on  one  hand,  that  frauds  and  impostures  are  crushed  in 
the  birth :  and,  on  the  other,  that  wicked  men  labour  against 
the  truth  in  the  most  unreasonable  and  inconsistent  ways,  and 
ue  led  on  from  one  degree  of  obstinacy,  prevarication,  and  lata.- 
tuation,  to  another,  without  limits. 

It  may  be  added  here,  That  the  persons  reproved  and  con- 
demned in  the  gospeU,  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  St  Paul 
in  his  epistles,  by  St.  Peter  in  his  second  epistle,  by  St.  John 
and  St.  Jude  in  their  epistles,  and  by  St.  John  in  the  Revela- 
tioD,  vtx.  the  five  chnrches,  and  the  Nicolaitanes,  could  not  but 
endeavour  to  vindicate  themselves.  The  books  were  all  of  a 
pubUc  nature,  and  these  reproofs  particularly  so,  as  being  in- 
tended to  guard  others. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  parts  of  the  Scripture, 
and  shewn  briefly  how  the  importance  of  each  would  be  a 
Kcarity  against  forgery  and  fiction  in  that  part.  I  will  now  add 
Kme  general  evidences  to  the  same  purpose. 

¥int,  then,  It  b  certain,  that  both  Jews  and  Christians  have 
onde^one  the  severest  persecutions  and  sufferings  on  account  of 
Iheir  sacred  books,  and  yet  never  could  be  prevailed  with  to 
deliver  them  up:  which  shews  that  they  thought  them  of  the 
highest  importance,  most  genuine  and  true. 

Secondly,  The  preservation  of  the  Uw  of  Moses,  which  is 
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probably  the  first  book  that  was  ever  wiitten  in  any  language 
while  so  manj  others  more  modern  have  been  lost,  shews  tin 
^at  regard  paid  to  it.  The  same  holds  in  a  less  de^ee  a 
most  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  since  most  o 
them  are  ancienter  than  the  oldest  Greek  historians.  And  n 
the  records  of  all  the  oeighbouring  nations  are  lost;  we  mu 
suppose  those  of  the  Jews  to  have  been  preserved,  from  tbei 
importance,  or  some  other  such  cause,  as  may  be  on  eqai 
evidence  of  their  genuineness  and  truth. 

Thirdly,  The  great  importance  of  all  the  sacred  books  appen 
from  the  many  early  translations  and  paraphrases  of  them.  Th 
same  translations  and  paraphrases  must  be  an  effectual  meant  a 
securing  their  integrity  and  purity,  if  we  could  suppose  u] 
de^gn  to  corrupt  them. 

Fourthly,  The  hesitation  and  difficulty  with  which  a  fei 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  received  into  the  canon,  shn 
the  great  care  and  concern  of  the  primitive  Christians,  lixM 
the  canon,  i.  e.  the  high  importance  of  the  books  received  iati 
it ;  and  are  therefore  a  strong  evidence,  first,  for  the  genuinenei 
and  truth  of  the  books  which  were  received  witliout  hesitatitn: 
and  then  for  these  others,  since  they  were  received  univeisall] 
at  last. 

Fifthly,  The  great  religious  hatred  and  animosity  which  n^ 
aisted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  between  several  d 
the  uicient  sects  amongst  the  Christians,  shew  of  what  ia 
portance  they  all  thought  their  sacred  books ;  and  would  mikl 
them  watch  over  one  another  with  a  jealous  eye. 

Prop.  XXll.—The  Language,  Style,  and  Manner  of  Wnti^ 
uted  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teelamente,  are  At^ 
mentt  of  their  Qenuineneti. 

Herb  I  observe,  First,  That  the  Hebrew  language,  in  wliid 
the  Old  Testament  was  written,  being  the  language  of  U 
ancient  people,  and  one  that  had  little  intarconrse  with  tbdl 
neighbours,  and  whose  neighbours  also  spake  a  language  tin' 
had  great  affinity  with  their  own,  would  not  change  so  fast  a 
modem  laitguages  have  done,  since  nations  have  been  vaiioad] 
mixed  with  one  another,  and  trade,  arts,  and  sciences,  greati] 
extended.  Yet  some  changes  there  must  be,  in  pasdns  i"^ 
the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Malachi.  Now,  I  apprehend,  tbil 
the  biblical  Hebrew  corresponds  to  this  criterion  with  so  idikI 
exactness,  that  a  considerable  argument  may  be  deduced  thenO 
in  &vour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testaneot 

Secondly,  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  too  cod- 
siderable  a  diversity  of  style  to  be  the  work  either  of  oae  Je«, 
(for  a  Jew  he  must  be  on  account  of  the  language,)  or  of  an;  Ml 
of  cotemporary  Jews.  If  therefore  they  be  aU  foi^eries,  then 
must  be  a  succession  of  impostors  in  difierent  ages,  who  bin 
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eoDcurred  to  impose  upon  posterit^r,  which  is  iDcDnceiTable.  To 
■uppose  part  foi^d,  and  part  i^enuioe,  is  very  banh;  neither 
would  this  supposition,  if  admitted,  be  satisfactory. 

Thirdly,  The  Hebrew  laoguage  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living 
language,  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity :  but  it 
would  be  difiBcult  or  impossible  to  forge  any  thing  in  it,  after  it 
was  become  a  dead  language.  For  there  was  do  grammar  msde 
for  the  Hebrew  till  msny  ages  after;  and,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
write  in  a  dead  language  with  exactness,  even  by  the  help  of  a 
p'ammar,  so  it  seems  impossible  without  it.  All  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  must  therefore  be,  nearly,  as  ancient  ea  the 
BaWlonish  captivity ;  and,  since  they  could  not  all  be  written 
m  the  same  age,  some  must  be  considerably  more  ancient; 
which  would  bring  us  again  to  a  succession  of  conspiring  im- 
postors. 

Fourthly,  This  last  remark  may  perhaps  afibrd  a  new  aigu- 
ment  for  the  gennineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  if  any  were 
wanting.  But  indeed  the  Septua^int  translation  shews  both 
this,  and  all  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  have  been 
considered  aa  ancient  books,  soon  after  the  times  of  Antiochua 
Eptphanes,  at  least. 

Hfthly,  There  is  a  simplicity  of  style,  and  an  unaffected 
manner  of  writing,  iu  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  which 
is  a  very  strong  evidence  of  their  genuineness,  even  exclusively 
of  the  suitableness  of  this  circumstance  to  the  time  of  the  sup- 
posed authors. 

Six^y,  The  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  also  simple  and 
unafiected,  and  perfectly  suited  to  the  time,  places,  and  persons. 
Let  it  be  observed  farther,  that  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  is 
such,  also  the  ideas,  and  method  of  reasoning,  as  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  could  be  written  by  none  but  persona 
originally  Jews;  which  would  bring  the  inquiry  into  a  little 
narrower  compass,  if  there  yaa  any  occasion  for  this. 

One  may  also  observe,  that  the  narrations  and  precepts  of 
both  Old  and  New  Testament  are  delivered  without  hesitation; 
the  writers  teach  as  having  authority;  which  circumstance  is 
peculiar  to  those,  who  have  Doth  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  they 
deliver,  and  a  perfect  integrity  of  heart. 

Prop.  XXIII. — The  very  gnat  Number  of  particular  Circum- 
ttaneei  of  l^me,  Place,  Perioni,  ^c.  mentioned  in  the  Scrips 
turet,  are  yfrgumentt  both  oftkeir  Genuinenea  and  Truth. 

That  tike  reader  nay  understand  what  I  mean  by  these  parti- 
cular circumstances,  I  will  recite  some  of  the  principal  heads,  ' 
under  which  they  may  be  classed. 

There  are  then  mentioned  in  the  book  <^  GeneatB,  the  rivers  of 
Paradise,  the  generations  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the 
.deluge  with  its  circumstances,  the  place  where  the  axk  rested,  the 
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buDding  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tonnes,  the 
dispersion  of  mankind,  or  the  division  of  the  earth  amongst  the 
posterity  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth )  the  generations  of  the 
postdiluvian  patriarchs,  with  the  gradual  shortening  of  humaa 
life  after  the  flood;  the  sojournings  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  aad 
Jacob,  with  many  particulars  of  the  state  of  Canaan,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  in  their  times;  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
aiid  Qomorrah ;  the  state  of  the  land  of  Edom,  both  before  sod 
after  Esau's  time ;  and  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  with  the 
state  of  Egypt  before  Moses's  time. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  are  the  plagues  of  Egypt;  the  Inad- 
tution  of  the  passover ;  the  passage  tiirough  the  Red  Sea,  witli 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  there ;  the  miracle  tA 
manna;  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites;  the  solemn  dellveiy  ol 
the  law  from  Mount  Sinai ;  many  particular  laws,  both  moral  tod 
ceremonial;  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  a  very  minote 
description  of  the  tabernacle,  priests'  garments,  ark,  &c. 

In  Leviticus,  we  have  a  collection  of  ceremonial  laws,  with 
all  their  particularities,  and  an  account  of  the  deaths  of  Nsdsb 
and  Abihu. 

The  book  of  Numbers  contains  the  first  and  second  number- 
ings  of  the  several  tribes,  with  their  geDeal<^e8,  the  pecnliar 
offices  of  the  three  several  families  of  the  Levites,  many  cere- 
monial laws,  the  joumeyings  and  encampments  of  the  people  in 
the  wilderness  during  forty  years,  vritfa  the  relation  of  soma 
remarkable  events  which  happened  in  this  period ;  as,  the  search- 
ing of  the  land,  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  the  victories  over  And, 
S^on,  and  Og,  with  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  two  Utt 
among  the  Gadites,  Reubenites,  and  Mansssites;  the  histoiyof 
Balak  and  Balaam,  and  the  victory  over  the  Midianites,  all 
described  with  the  Beveral  particularities  of  Ume,  place,  and 
persons. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  a  recapitulatioD  of  man; 
things  contained  in  the  three  last  books,  with  a  second  deUrei^r 
of  the  law,  chiefly  the  moral  one,  by  Moses,  upon  the  borders  of 
Canaan,  just  before  his  death,  with  an  account  of  this. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua  we  have  the  passage  over  Jordan,  the 
conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  detail,  and  the  division  of  it 
among  the  tribes,  including  a  minute  geographical  description. 

The  book  of  Judges  recites  a  great  variety  of  public  truf 
actions,  with  the  private  origin  of  some.  In  all,  the  names  of 
times,  places,  and  persons,  both  among  the  Israelites,  and  the 
neighbouring  nations,  are  noted  with  particularity  and  simplicitj. 

In  the  book  of  Ruth  is  a  very  particular  account  of  the 
genealc^  of  David,  with  several  incidental  circumstances. 

The  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nebemiih, 
contain  the  transactions  of  the  kings  before  the  captivity,  and 
governors  afterwards,  all  delivered  in  the  same  circumstantiil 
manner.     And  here  the  particular  account  of  the  r^uUtionii 
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sacred  and  civil,  established  b;  David,  aad  of  the  building  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon,  the  genealogies  given  in  the  beginning  of 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  lists  of  the  persons  who 
returned,  sealed,  &c.  after  the  captivity,  in  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  deserve  especial  notice,  in  the  light  in  which  we 
aie  DOW  considering  things. 

The  book  of  Esther  contains  a  like  account  of  a  very  remark- 
able event,  with  the  institution  of  a  festival  in  memory  of  it. 

The  book  of  Psahns  mentions  many  historical  facts  in  an 
Incidental  way;  and  this,  with  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecdesiastes,  and  Canticles,  allude  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 


ancient  times  m  various  ways. 

In  the  Prophecies  there  are  some  historical  relations ;  and  in 
the  other  parts,  the  indirect  mention  of  facts,  times,  places,  and 
persons,  is  interwoven  with  the  predictions  in  the  most  copious 
aod  circumstantial  manner. 

If  we  come  to  the  New  Testament,  the  same  observations 
present  themselves  at  first  view.  We  have  the  names  of  friends 
and  enemies,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  obscure  and  Illustrious, 
the  times,  places,  and  circumstances  of  facts,  specified  directly, 
and  alluded  to  indirectly,  with  various  references  to  the  customs 
and  manners  of  those  times. 

Now  here  I  observe.  First,  That,  in  fact,  we  do  not  ever  find 
that  forged  or  false  accounts  of  things  superabound  thus  in 
particulmties.  There  is  always  some  truth  where  there  are 
considerable  particularities  related,  and  they  always  seem  to  bear 
•ome  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is  a  great  want  of 
the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  in  Manetho's  account 
of  the  £^-ptiao  dynasties,  Ctesias's  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and 
those  which  the  technical  chronolc^ers  have  given  of  the  ancient 
kiogdomi  of  Greece ;  and  agreeably  thereto,  these  accounts 
have  much  fiction  and  falsehood,  with  some  truth;  whereas 
Thucydides'  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  Cssar's  of 
the  war  in  Gaul,  in  both  which  the  particulars  of  time,  place, 
and  persons,  are  mentioned,  are  universally  esteemed  true  to  a 
gieat  degree  of  exactness. 

Secondly,  A  forger,  or  a  relater  of  falsehoods,  would  be  careful 
not  to  mention  so  great  a  number  of  particulars,  since  this  would 
be  to  put  into  his  reader's  hands  criteriona  whereby  to  detect 
him.  Thus  we  may  see  one  reason  of  the  fact  mentioned  in  the 
last  paragraph,  and  which,  in  confirming  that  fact,  confirms  the 
propoaition  here  to  be  proved. 

Thirdly,  A  forger,  or  a  relater  of  falsehoods,  could  scarce 
fuinish  out  such  lists  of  particulars.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  bow 
faithful  records  kept  from  time  to  time,  by  persons  concerned  in 
the  transactions,  should  contain  such  lists;  nay,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  them  in  this  case,  from  that  local  memory  which  takes 
itiong  possession  of  the  &ncy  in  those  who  have  been  present  at 
tnuMactioDs;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention, 

c  c  .oogic 
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and  greatest  stretch  of  genius,  to  raise  from  nothing  such  num- 
berless particularities,  as  are  almost  everywhere  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  account  given  of  memory,  imagination, 
and  invention,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  Uiese  otwerrations,  acts 
this  matter  in  a  strong  light. 

There  is  a  circumstance  relating  to  the  gospels,  which  deserrei 
particular  notice  in  this  place.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  were 
apostles;  and,  therefore,  since  they  accompanied  Christ,  mnst 
have  this  local  memory  of  his  journeyings  and  miracles.  St.  Mark 
was  a  Jew  of  Judcea,  and  a  friend  of  St.  Peter's ;  and,  therefore, 
may  either  hare  had  this  local  memory  himself,  or  have  written 
chiefly  from  St.  Peter,  who  had.  But  St.  Luke,  being  a  pro- 
selyte of  Antioch,  not  converted,  perhaps,  till  several  years  after 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  receiving  his  B<!counts  from  difierent 
eye-witnesses,  as  he  says  himself,  could  have  no  regard  to  that 
order  of  time,  which  a  local  memory  would  suggest  Let  as  see 
how  the  gospels  answer  to  these  positions.  St.  Matthew's  then  I 
appears  to  be  in  exact  order  of  time,  and  to  be  a  regulator  to 
St.  Mark's  and  St.  Luke's,  shewing  St.  Mark's  to  be  nearly  so, 
but  St.  Luke's  to  have  little  or  no  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  in 
his  account  of  Christ's  ministry.  St,  John's  O'ospel  is,  like 
St.  Matthew's,  in  order  of  time;  but  as  he  wrote  after  all  the 
rest,  and  with  a  view  only  of  recording  some  remarkable  parti- 
culars, such  as  Christ's  actions  before  he  left  Judsea  to  go  to 
preach  in  Galilee,  his  disputes  with  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  and 
his  discourses  to  the  apostles  at  his  last  supper,  there  was  Ita 
opportunity  for  his  local  memory  to  shew  itself.  However,  his 
recording  what  past  before  Christ's  going  into  Qalilee  might  be 
in  part  Irom  this  cause,  as  St.  Matthew's  omission  of  it  was 
probably  from  his  want  of  local  memory.  For  it  appears  that 
St.  Matthew  resided  in  Galilee ;  and  that  he  was  not  oonverted 
till  some  time  after  Christ's  coming  thither  to  preach.  Now 
this  suitableness  of  the  four  gospels  to  their  reputed  authors,  in 
a  circumstance  of  so  subtle  and  recluse  a  nature,  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  fiction  or  forgery.  This  remark  it 
chiefly  taken  firom  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chapter  concerning  the 
times  of  the  birth  and  passion  of  Christ,  in  his  Con^ment  on 
Daniel. 

Fourthly,  If  we  could  suppose  the  persons  who  forg«d  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  'Testaments,  to  have  furnished  their 
readers  with  the  great  variety  of  particulars  above-mentioned, 
notwithstanding  the  two  reasons  here  allied  against  it,  we 
cannot,  however,  ctmceive,  but  that  the  persons  <m  those  dmn 
when  the  books  were  published,  must,  by  the  help  of  lb«e 
criterions,  have  detected  and  exposed  the  forgeries  or  falte- 
hoods.  For  these  criterions  are  so  attested  by  allowed  factN 
as  at  this  time,  and  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  to 
establish  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures,  as  may 
appear  even  from  this  chapter,  and  much  more  frmn  the  writingi 
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of  commentators,  sacred  critics,  and  such  other  learned  men,  as 
have  given  the  historical  evidences  for  revealed  religion  in  detail; 
and,  by  parity  of  reason,  would  suffice  even  now  to  detect  the 
iraud,  were  there  any:  whence  we  may  conclude,  d  fortiori,  that 
th^  must  have  enabled  the  persons  who  were  upon  the  spot, 
when  the  books  were  published,  to  do  this ;  and  the  importance 
of  many  of  these  particulars  considered  under  Prop.  XXL  would 
furnish  them  with  abundant  motives  for  this  purpose.  And  upon 
the  whole  I  infer,  that  the  very  great  number  of  particulars 
of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a 
proof  of  their  genuineness  and  truth,  even  previously  to  the 
condderation  of  the  agreement  of  these  particulars  with  history, 
natural  and  civil,  and  with  one  another,  of  which  I  now  proceed 
to  treat. 

Prop.  XXIV. — The  Agreement  of  the  Scripturei  tmth  History, 
natural  and  civil,  it  a  Proof  of  their  Genuinenets  and  Truth. 

Thds  the  history  of  the  fall  agrees  in  an  eminent  manner  both 
with  the  obvious  facts  of  labour,  sorrow,  pain,  and  death,  with 
what  we  see  and  feel  every  day,  and  with  all  our  philosophical 
inquiries  into  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  the  nature  of  social 
life,  and  the  origin  of  evil,  as  may  appear  from  these  papers 
amongst  other  writings  of  the  same  kind.  The  several  powers 
of  the  little  world  within  a  man's  own  breast  are  at  variance  with 
one  another,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  world ;  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  give  a  complete  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  evils  which 
6ow  from  these  discords,  and  irom  the  jamng  of  the  elements 
of  the  natural  world;  and  yet  there  are  comfortable  hojpes,  that 
all  evil  will  be  overpowered  and  annihilated  at  last,  and  that  it 
has  an  entire  subserviency  to  good  really  and  ultimately ;  t.  e. 
though  the  lerpent  brttiu  our  heel,  yet  we  shall  bruite  itt  head. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  but  that  both  the  histoiT  of  the 
creation,  and  that  of  the  fait,  are  attended  with  great  difficulties. 
Bat  then  they  are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  intimate  them  to  be 
a  fiction  contrived  by  Moses.  It  is  probable,  that  he  set  down 
the  traditional  account,  such  as  ha  received  it  from  bis  ancestors ; 
and  that  this  account  contains  the  literal  truth  in  short,  though 
so  concealed  in  certain  particulars  through  its  shortness,  and 
seme  figurative  expressions  made  use  of,  that  we  cannot  yet, 
perhaps  never  shall,  interpret  it  satisfactorily.  However,  Mr. 
WhistoD's  conjectures  oouceniing  the  six  days'  creation  seem  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  future  inquirers ;  and  there  is  great 
plauribility  in  supposing  with  him,  that  the  first  chapter  of 
G-enesia  contains  a  narrative  of  the  succession  of  visible  ap- 
pearances. 

One  may  suppose  also,  that  there  is  a  typical  and  pro[^etic 
sense  to  be  discovered  hereafter,  relative  perhaps  to  the  six  mil- 
leniums,  which  are  to  precede  a  seventh  sabbatical  cMie ;  and  that 
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the  words  are  more  accommodated  to  this  sense  than  to  the  literal 
one,  in  some  places,  which  1  think  holds  in  many  of  the  pro- 
phecies that  have  double  senses.  However,  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  any  motive  to  a  fraud,  either  in  the  history  of  the 
creation  or  fall,  nor  any  mark  of  one.  And  the  same  Bbortnets 
and  obscurity  which  prevents  our  being  able  to  explain,  seems 
also  to  preclude  objections.  If  we  suppose  these  histories  to 
have  been  delivered  by  traditional  explanations  that  accompanied 
hieroglyph ical  delineations,  this  would  perhaps  account  for  some 
of  the  difficulties ;  and  help  ua  to  conceive  how  the  histories  may 
be  exact,  and  even  decypherable  hereafter.  The  appellations  of 
the  tree  of  life,  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  of  the  serpent,  seem  to  favour  this  supposition.  At  the 
utmost,  one  can  make  no  objections  against  these  histories,  but 
what  are  consistent  with  the  first  and  lowest  of  the  suppositions 
above-mentioned  concerning  divine  inspiration. 

Natural  history  bears  a  strong  testimony  to  Moses's  account 
of  the  deluge ;  and  shews  that  it  must  have  been  universal,  or 
nearly  so,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  us,  either  to  tind  sources 
for  so  great  a  body  of  waters,  or  methods  of  removing  them. 
That  a  comet  had  some  share  in  this  event,  seems  highly  pro* 
bable,  from  what  Dr.  Ualley  and  Mr.  Whiaton  have  observed  of 
tbb  matter :  I  guess  also  partly  &om  the  supposition,  that  some 
part  of  the  tail  of  a  comet  was  then  attracted  by  the  earth,  and 
deposited  there,  partly  from  the  great  shortening  of  human  life 
after  the  flood,  and  partly  from  the  fermenting  and  inebriating 
quality  of  vegetable  juices,  which  seems  first  to  have  appeared 
immediately  after  the  flood,  that  a  great  change  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  flood  in  the  constitution  of  natural  bodies,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  water.  And  it  seems  not  improbable  to  me, 
that  an  enlargement  of  the  respective  spheres  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  and  of  the  force  of  these,  in  the  small  particles  of 
water,  might  greatly  contribute  to  account  for  some  circumstances 
of  the  deluge,  mentioned  by  Moses.  For,  by  the  increase  of  the 
sphere,  and  force  of  attraction,  the  waters  suspended  in  the  air 
or  firmament  in  the  form  of  a  mist  or  vapour  before  the  flood, 
see  Gen.  ii.  5,  6,  might  be  collected'  into  large  drops,  and  &U 
upon  the  earth.  And  their  fall  might  give  occasion  to  rarer 
watery  vapours,  floating  at  great  distances  from  the  earth  in  the 
planetary  and  intermundane  spaces,  to  approach  it,  be  in  like 
manner  condensed  into  large  drops,  and  fall  upon  it.  This  might 
continue  for  forty  days,  the  force  with  which  the  rare  vapoan 
approached  the  earth  decreasing  all  the  latter  part  of  that  time, 
and  being  at  the  end  of  it  overpowered  by  the  contrary  force  of 
the  vapours  raised  from  the  earth,  now  covered  with  water,  by 
the  action  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  vrind,  mentioned  Gen.  viii.  1. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  the  wind  has  great  power  in  raising  watery 
particles,  i.  e.  putting  them  into  a  state  of  repulsion ;  and  tlw 
wind  here  considered  would  be  far  stronger  than  that  which  now 
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prevails  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  since  the  whole  globe  was  one 
great  ocean  during  the  height  of  the  deluge.  The  cessation  of 
the  rain,  and  the  increase  of  the  sphere,  and  force  of  repulsion, 
above  supposed,  would  in  like  manner  favour  the  ascent  of 
vapours  from  this  great  ocean.  And  thus  the  precedent  vapours 
might  be  driven  by  subsequent  ones  into  the  planetary  and  inter- 
mundane  spaces,  beyond  the  earth's  attraction.  However,  since 
the  quantity  of  the  subsequent  vapours  must  perpetually  decrease 
by  the  decrease  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  a  limit  would  be  set 
to  the  ascent  of  the  vapours,  as  was  before  to  their  descent. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  that  state  of  our  waters,  which 
was  superinduced  at  the  deluge,  may  both  be  the  cause  of  the 
rainbow,  t.  e.  of  drops  of  a  size  proper  for  this  purpose,  and 
exempt  us  from  the  danger  of  a  second  deluge.  For  a  fresh 
intermixture  of  like  cometical  particles  could  not  now  super- 
induce a  new  state.  The  rainbow  may  therefore  be  a  natural 
^ign  and  evidence,  that  the  toatert  thall  no  more  become  afiood 
to  dettroy  the  earth. 

As  to  the  breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  men- 
tioned Gen.  vii.  II,  though  no  satisfactory  account  has  been 
given  of  this  hitherto,  yet  surely  there  is  great  plausibility  in 
supposing,  that  the  increased  attraction  of  a  comet,  consequent 
4pon  its  near  approach  to  the  earth,  might  have  some  such  effect, 
and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  produce  such  changes  in  the 
earth,  as  a  mere  deluge  could  not. 

Civil  history  affords  likewise  many  evidences,  which  support 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge.  Thus,  first,  we  find  from 
pagan  authors,  that  the  tradition  of  a  fiood  was  general,  or  even 
universal.  Secondly,  The  paucity  of  mankind,  and  the  vast 
tracts  of  uninhabited  land,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  the  first  ages,  shew  that  mankind  are  lately  sprung  firom  a 
SKiall  stock,  and  even  suit  the  time  assigned  by  Moses  for  the 
flood.  Thirdly,  The  great  number  of  small  kingdoms,  and  petty 
states,  in  the  first  ages,  and  the  late  rise  of  the  great  empires  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  &c.  concur  to  the  same  purpose. 
Fourthly,  The  invention  and  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  concur 
likewise.  And  this  last  favours  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  ante- 
diluvians. For  as  he  mentions  little  of  their  arts,  so  it  appears 
from  the  late  invention  of  them  after  the  flood,  that  those  who 
were  preserved  from  it  were  possessed  of  few. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge,  that 
the  ark  could  not  contain  all  the  animals  which  are  now  found 
upon  the  earth,  with  the  proper  provisions  for  them  during  the 
time  of  the  deluge.  But  this,  upon  an  accurate  computation, 
has  been  proved  to  be  otherwise ;  so  that  what  was  thought  an 
objection  is  even  some  evidence.  For  it  is  extremely  improbable, 
that  a  person  who  had  feigned  the  particular  of  the  ark,  should 
have  come  so  near  the  proper  dimensions.  It  is  to  be  considered 
here,  that  the  several  species  of  both  plants,  and  brute  animals. 
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which  differ  from  e&cli  other  by  sinalt  degrees,  eeem  to  be  mnlti- 

E"ed  every  day  by  the  varieties  of  climates,  culture,  diet,  mixture, 
.  alao,  that  if  we  suppose  an  universal  deluge,  the  ark,  with 
the  entrauce  of  the  aoimals,  &e.  seem  necessa^  also.  For  as  we 
can  trace  up  the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of  the  art  of  Bhippii^ 
amongst  the  Oreeks,  there  could  be  no  shipping  before  the  flood; 
consequently  do  animals  could  be  saved.  Nay,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable, that  even  men,  and  domestic  animals,  could  be  saved, 
not  to  mention  wild  beasts,  serpents,  &c.  though  we  should 
suppose,  that  the  antediluvians  had  shipping,  unless  we  suppose 
also,  that  they  had  a  divine  intimation  and  directions  about  it, 
such  as  Moses  relates ;  which  would  be  to  give  up  the  cause  of 
infidelity  at  once. 

It  has  been  objected  likewise.  That  the  negro  nations  difiler 
so  much  &om  the  Europeans,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  hare 
descended  from  the  same  ancestors.  But  this  objection  has  no 
solid  foundation.  We  cannot  presume  to  say  what  alterattona 
climate,  air,  water,  soli,  customs,  &c.  can  or  cannot  produc*.  li' 
is  DO  ways  to  be  imagined,  that  all  the  national  diflerencea  in 
complexion,  features,  make  of  the  bones,  &c.  require  so  many 
difierent  originals ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  iiom  experi- 
ence to  assert,  that  various  changes  of  this  kind  are  made  by  the 
incidents  of  life,  just  as  was  observed,  in  the  last  paragri^h,  of 
plants  and  brute  animals.  And,  with  respect  to  the  dinerent 
complexions  of  different  nations.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  shewn  with 
great  appearance  of  truth,  Phil.  Trans,  No.  474,  that  these 
arise  from  external  infiuences.  It  will  confirm  this,  if  It  be 
found,  that  the  Jews,  by  residing  in  any  country  for  some  gene- 
rations, approach  to  the  complexion  of  the  original  natives.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  observe  from  the  history  of  distempers, 
that  acquired  dispositions  may  be  transmitted  to  the  descendants 
for  some  generations ;  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  great  truths 
intimated  in  the  account  of  the  fall.  And  thus  the  children  of 
negroes  may  be  black,  though  bom  and  bred  up  in  a  countiy 
where  the  original  natives  are  not  so. 

A  third  objection  is,  That  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
original  of  the  Americans,  and  for  the  wild  beasts  and  serpents 
that  are  found  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  history.  But  to  this  one  may  answer,  first.  That  America 
may  be  even  now  contiguous  to  the  north-east  pait  of  Asia. 
Secondly,  That  it  might  have  been  conti^ous  to  other  parts  of 
our  great  continent  for  some  centuries  after  the  deluge,  though 
that  contiguity  be  since  broken  of.  Thirdly,  That  the  first  sailor^ 
who  ventured  out  of  the  straits,  or  others,  might  he  driven,  by 
stress  of  weather,  and  their  own  ignorance,  first  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  trade-winds,  and  then  to  some  part  of  America. 
One  can  ofier  nothing  certain  on  either  side,  in  respect  to  these 
points.  However,  it  seems  to  me,  that  many  customs  found 
amongst  the  negroes  and  Americans  are  stronger  evidences,  that 
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they  are  of  the  same  original  with  the  Asiatics  and  Europeans, 
than  any  which  have  yet  appeared  to  the  coDtrary.  >  Aod,  upon 
tbe  whole,  I  conclude  certainly,  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
deluge  ia  much  coofirmed  by  both  natural  aod  civil  history,  if  we 
embrace  the  first  and  lowest  hypothesis  concerniDg  divine  inspira- 
tion ;  and  has  very  strong  presumptions  for  it,  according  to  the 
second  or  third. 

If  we  could  suppose  the  high  mountains  in  South  America  not 
to  have  been  immerged  in  the  deluge,  we  might  the  more  easily 
account  for  the  wild  beasts,  poisonous  serpents,  and  curious  birds 
of  America.  Might  not  the  ark  be  driven  round  the  globe  during 
tbe  deluge?  And  might  not  Noah  be  aware  of  this,  and  observe 
that  it  had  been  immerged  fifteen  cubits  in  water  ?  And  may 
not  tbe  Mosaic  account  be  partly  a  narrative  of  what  Noah  saw, 
partly  tbe  conclusions  which  he  must  naturally  draw  from  thence? 
Thus  the  tops  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains  might  escape, 
consistently  with  the  Mosaic  account.  The  future  inquiries  of 
natural  historians  may  perhaps  determine  this  point. 

The  next  great  event  recorded  In  Genesis  is  the  confusion  of 
languages.  Now  the  Mosaic  account  of  this  appears  highly  pro- 
bable, if  we  first  allow  that  of  the  delude.  For  it  seems  impossible 
to  explain  how  the  known  languages  snould  arise  from  one  stock. 
Let  any  one  try  only  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 
Tbe  changes  which  have  happened  in  languages  since  history  has 
been  certain,  do  not  at  all  correspond  to  a  supposition  of  this 
kind.  There  is  too  much  of  method  and  art  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  for  them  to  have  been  the  ioventioits  of  a  rude  and 
barbarous  people ;  and  they  differ  too  much  Irom  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  &c.  to  have  flowed  from  them  without  design.  As  to 
the  Chinese,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  probable  conjectures 
about  it,  partly  from  its  great  heterogeneity  in  respect  of  other 
languages,  partly  because  learned  men  have  not  yet  examined  it 
accurately.  However,  the  most  probable  conjecture  seems  to  be, 
that  it  is  the  language  of  Noah's  postdiluvian  posterity ;  the  least 
probable  one,  that  it  could  have  flowed  naturally  from  any  known 
language,  or  from  tbe  same  stock  with  any;  which  it  must  have 
done,  if  we  admit  the  deluge,  and  yet  reject  the  confusion  of 
languages. 

The  dispersion  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  into  different  countries, 
related  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  comes  next  under  con- 
sideration, being  a  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of  the  diversity 
of  languages.  Now  here  antiquarians,  and  learned  men,  seem  to 
be  fuUy  agreed,  that  the  Mosaic  account  b  confirmed,  as  much 
as  can  be  expected  in  our  present  ignorance  of  tbe  state  of  ancient 
nations.  And  it  is  to  be  vhserved  of  all  the  articles  treated  of 
under  this  proposition,  that  we,  who  live  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  Europe,  lie  under  great  disadvantages  in  such  researches. 
However,  since  those  who  have  studied  the  oriental  languages 
>iid  histories,  or  have  travelled  into  the  eastern  parts,  have  made 
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many  discoveries  of  late  years,  which  have  surprisingly  confirmed 
the  scripture  accounts,  one  may  hope  and  presume,  ^t  if  either 
our  learned  men  be  hereafter  suffered  to  have  free  access  to  those 
parts,  or  the  natives  themselves  become  learned,  both  which  are 
surely  probable  in  the  highest  degree,  numberless  unexpected 
evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  scripture  history  will  be  brought 
to  light. 

Let  us  next  come  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  ancient  post- 
diluvian world,  according  to  Moses,  and  the  succeeding  sacred 
historians.  The  postdiluvian  patriarchs  then  appear  to  have 
worshipped  the  one  Supreme  Being  by  sacrifices,  but  in  a  sim^e 
manner,  and  to  have  had  frequent  divine  communications.  By 
degrees  their  posterity  fell  on  to  idolatry,  worshipped  the  son, 
moon,  and  stars,  deified  dead  men,  and  polluted  themselves  with 
the  moat  impure  and  abominable  institutions.  The  Israelites 
alone  were  kept  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  even  they 
were  often  infected  by  their  idolatrous  neighbours.  Now  all  ibis 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  what  we  find  in  pagan  history.  The 
idolatries  of  the  pagans  are  acknowledged  on  all  bands.  It 
appears  also  from  pagan  history,  that  they  grew  up  by  d^rees, 
as  the  Scriptures  intimate.  AH  the  pagan  religions  appear  U> 
have  had  the  worship  of  one  God  superior  to  the  rest,  as  their 
common  foundation.  They  all  endeavoured  to  render  him  pro- 
pitious by  sacrifice ;  which  surely  cannot  be  a  human  inventiaa, 
nor  a  custom,  which,  if  invented  in  one  nation,  would  be  readily 
propagated  to  another.  They  all  joined  mediatorial  and  inferior, 
also  local  and  tutelar  deities  to  the  one  God.  And  they  all  tai^;ht 
the  frequency  of  divine  communications.  Hence  the  pagan  relt* 
gions  appear  to  be  merely  the  degenerated  of&prinf;  of  patrianhil 
revelations,  and  to  infer  them  as  their  cause.  Hence  the  pre- 
tences of  kings,  lawgivers,  priests,  and  great  men,  to  inspiratson, 
with  the  credulity  of  the  multitude.  That  there  had  been  divine 
communications,  was  beyond  dispute ;  and  therefore  all  that 
reluctance  to  admit  them,  which  appears  in  the  present  age,  was 
overruled.  At  first  there  were  no  impostors.  When  therefore 
they  did  arise,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  the  multitude  to  distin- 
guish between  those  who  had  really  divine  communications,  and 
those  who  only  pretended  to  them ;  till  at  last  all  real  inspiration 
having  ceased  amongst  the  Gentile  world,  their  several  religiom 
kept  possession  merely  by  the  force  of  education,  fraud  in  the 
priests,  and  fear  in  the  people ;  and  even  these  supports  began  to 
fail  at  last,  about  the  time  of  Christ's  coming.  And  thus  many 
things,  which  have  been  thought  to  weaken  the  evidences  for  the 
scripture  accounts,  are  found  to  strengthen  them,  by  flowing 
naturally  from  that  state  of  religion  in  ancient  times,  and  from 
that  only,  which  the  Scripture  delivers. 

A  farther  confirmation  of  the  same  scripture  accounts  of  the 
flood,  dispersion  of  mankind,  and  patriarchal  revelations,  may  be 
had  from  the  following  very  remarkable  particular :  it  appeals 
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from  biatory,  that  the  different  nations  of  the  world  have  had, 
caUrit  paribut,  more  or  leas  knowledge,  civil  and  religious,  in 
proportion  as  ^ey  were  nearer  to,  or  had  oioie  intimate  com- 
munication with,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Chaldsea,  and  the  other 
countries,  that  were  inhabited  W  the  most  eminent  persons 
amongst  the  first  descendants  of  Noah,  and  by  those  who  are 
■aid  in  Scripture  to  have  had  particular  revelationa  made  to  them 
by  God ;  and  that  the  first  inhabitanta  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  world,  reckoning  Palestine  as  the  centre,  were  in  general 
mere  savages.  Now  all  this  ia  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the 
(boting  of  infidelity,  of  the  exclusion  of  &\l  divine  communications. 
Why  ahould  not  human  nature  be  as  sagacious,  and  make  as 
many  discoveries,  civil  and  religious,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  in  America,  aa  in  ^ypt,  Palestine,  Meaopotamia,  Greece,  or 
Rome  i  Nay,  why  should  Palestine  so  far  exceed  them  all,  as 
it  did  confessedly  t  Allow  the  scripture  accounts,  and  all  vrill  be 
dear  and  easy.  Mankind,  after  the  flood,  were  first  dispersed 
from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Some  of  the  chief  heads  of 
lamilies  aetted  there,  in  Palestine,  and  in  EgypL  Palestine  had 
altenvards  extraordinary  divine  illuminations  bestowed  upon  its 
inhabitants,  the  Israelites  and  Jews.  Hence  its  inhabitants  bad 
the  purest  notions  of  God,  and  the  wisest  civil  establishment. 
Next  after  them  come  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldieans,  who,  not 
being  removed  irom  their  6rst  habitations,  and  living  in  fertile 
countries  watered  by  the  Nile,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  preserved  more  both  of  the  antediluvian  and 
postdiluvian  revelations,  also  to  have  had  more  leisure  for  inven- 
tion, and  a  more  free  communication  with  the  laraelitea  and  Jews, 
than  any  other  nations :  whereas  those  small  parties,  which  were 
driven  &rther  and  farther  from  each  other  into  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  entirely  occupied  in  providing  necessaries  for 
themselves,  and  also  cut  off  by  rivers,  mountains,  or  distance, 
from  all  communication  with  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Chaldsea, 
would  lose  much  of  their  original  stock,  and  have  neither  in- 
clination nor  ability  to  invent  more. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  history  of  particular  facts,  and  inquire 
what  attestations  we  can  produce  from  pagan  history  for  the 
scripture  accounts  of  Abraham,  and  his  posterity,  the  Israelites 
and  Jews.  "We  cannot  expect  much  here,  partly  because  these 
things  are  of  a  private  nature,  if  compared  to  the  universal 
deluge,  partly  because  the  pagan  history  is  either  deficient,  or 
grossly  corrupted  with  fable  and  fiction,  till  we  come  to  the  times 
of  the  declension  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  How- 
ever, some  faint  traces  there  are  in  ancient  timea,  and  many 
concurring  circumstances  in  succeeding  ones ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
pagan  records  come  to  be  clear  and  certain,  we  have  numerous 
and  strong  confirmations  of  the  sacred  history.  Thus  the  history 
of  Abraham  seems  to  have  transpired  in  some  measure.  It  is 
also  probable,  that  the  ancient  Brachmans  were  of  his  posterity 
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by  Keturah;  that  tbe;  derived  their  name  from  him,  and  wor- 
anipped  the  true  God  only.  Moaes  ia  mentioned  by  many 
heatnen  writers,  and  the  account  which  they  give  of  his  con- 
ducting the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  ve  auch  as  might 
be  expected.  The  authwa  lived  so  long  after  Mosea,  and  had  ao 
little  opportunity  or  inclination  to  know  the  exact  truth,  or  to  be 
particular,  that  their  accounts  canaot  invalidate  the  scriptoie 
nistory,  though  they  do  a  little  confirm  it.  The  espidsion  of  the 
Canaanites  by  Joshua  seems  to  have  laid  the  fbuadatioa  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  ihtpherdi  in  the  Lower  Bgypt  mentioned  by 
Manetho,  and  of  the  expulsion  of  the  natives  into  the  Upper 
Egypt;  who,  af^r  some  centuries,  drove  the  tkephanU  back 
again  into  Canaan  about  the  time  of  Saul.  The  Canaanites 
mentioned  by  St.  Austin  and  others,  upon  the  coast  of  Afnc, 
may  be  of  the  same  original.  See  Newton's  Chronol.  page  198. 
We  may  conclude  from  the  book  of  Judges,  that  there  were 
many  petty  sovereignties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canasn ;  and 
it  appears  from  pagan  history,  as  Sit  Isaac  Newton  has  rectified 
it,  that  the  first  great  empire,  that  of  £gypt,  was  not  yet  risen. 
When  David  subdued  the  Philistines  or  Phoenicians,  Cadmus 
and  others  seem  to  have  fled  into  Greece,  and  to  have  carried 
letters  with  them,  which  the  Philistines  had  probably  leunt, 
about  a  generation  before,  from  the  copy  of  the  law  found  in  the 
ark  taken  from  the  Israelites.  After  Solomon's  temple  was 
built,  the  temple  of  Vulcan  in  Egypt,  and  others  in  other 
places,  began  to  be  built  in  imitation  of  it;  just  as  the  ontcles 
of  the  heathens  were  imitations  of  God's  communications  to 
the  Israelites,  and  particularly  of  that  t?  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Shishak,  who  came  out  of  Egypt  in  the  fifth  yew  of  Rehoboan, 
is  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus ;  this  point,  being  settled,  becomes 
a  capital  pin,  upon  which  all  pagan  c|tronolugy  depends.  Hence 
Herodotus's  list  of  the  Egyptian  kmgs  is  made  probable  and 
consistent  As  we  advance  farther  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
the  scripture  accounts  agree  with  the  profane  ones  rectified  ;  and 
when  we  come  still  farther  to  the  sera  of  Nabonassar,  and  to  the 
kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  which  are  posterior  to  thia  nra,  and 
recorded  in  Ptolemy's  canon,  we  find  the  agreement  of  aacred 
and  profane  history  much  more  exact,  there  being  certain  crite- 
rions  in  the  profane  history  for  fi:iing  the  facts  related  in  it.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  not  only  the  direct  relations  of  the  historical 
books,  but  the  indirect,  incidental  mention  of  things  in  the  pro- 
phecies, tallies  with  true  chronoli^y ;  which  surely  is  sueb  an 
evidence  for  their  genuineness  and  truth,  as  cannot  be  called  in 
question.  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
sJicred  history  is  distinct,  methodical,  and  consistent  throughout; 
the  profane  utterly  deficient  in  the  first  ages;  obscure,  and  fall  <rf' 
fictions,  in  the  succeeding  ones ;  and  that  it  is  but  just  clear  and 
precise  in  the  principal  facts  about  the  time  that  the  sacred 
history  ends.     So  that  this  corrects  and  rqjulates  that,  and  im- 
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leTB  it  intelligible  in  many  iostances,  which  miut  othorwiae  be 
i?«  op  as  utterly  inexplicable.  How  then  can  we  suppote  the 
Rcred  nivtory  not  to  be  genuine  and  true,  or  a  wicked  imposture 
D  rise  up,  and  continue  not  only  undiscorered,  but  even  to  in- 
rease  to  a  most  audacious  height,  in  a  nation  which  of  all  others 
«pt  the  most  exact  accounts  of  time  t  I  will  add  one  remark 
vaa:  TIhs  same  nation,  who  may  not  have  lost  so  much  as  one 
ear  &am  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
I  soon  as  they  were  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  prophets, 
lecame  most  inaccurate  in  their  methods  of  keeping  time,  there 
leing  nothing  more  erroneous  than  the  accounts  of  Josephua, 
nd  the  modem  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus,  to  that  of 
Uexander  the  Great ;  notwitliBtanding  that  all  the  requisite 
nutances  might  easily  have  been  borrowed  from  the  neigh- 
onring  nations,  who  kept  r^ular  annals.  Hence  it  appears 
bit  the  now  exactaesa  of  the  sacred  history  was  owing  to  the 
fivine  assistance. 

It  is  an  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Scriptures,  allied  to  those 
rhich  I  am  here  considering,  that  the  manners  of  the  persons 
Mntioned  in  the  Scriptures  have  that  simplicity  and  plainness, 
rhioh  is  also  ascribed  to  the  first  ages  ot  the  world  by  psgan 
rriten  ;  and  both  of  them  concur,  by  this,  to  indmate  the 
«velty  of  the  then  present  race,  t.  e.  the  deluge. 

Beddes  these  attestations  from  profane  history,  we  may  con- 
ider  the  Jews  themselves  as  bearing  testimony  to  this  day,  in  all 
onntries  of  the  world,  to  the  truth  of  their  ancient  history,  i,  e. 
0  tbat  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Allow  this,  and  it  will 
e  easy  to  see  how  they  should  still  persist  in  their  attachment 

0  that  religion,  those  laws,  and  those  prophecies,  which  so 
unifestly  condemn  them,  both  in  past  times,  and  in  the  present. 
lappose  any  considerable  alteration  made  in  their  ancient  nistory, 
■  a.  any  such  as  may  answer  the  purposes  of  infidelity,  and  their 
■ment  state  will  be  inexplicable. 

The  books  oi  the  New  Testament  are  verified  by  history,  in  a 
unoer  still  more  illustrious ;  these  hooks  being  written,  and  the 
Kts  mentioned  therein  transacted  during  the  times  of  Augustus, 
riberiui,  and  the  succeeding  Csesars.     Here  we  may  observe. 

First,  That  the  incidotal  mention  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
loveniors  of  Jodsea,  and  the  neighbonring  provinces,  the  Jewish 
<ig;h-pnests,  sects  of  the  Jews,  and  their  customs,  of  places,  and 
if  ttsjuactions,  is  found  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  histories 
if  those  times.     And  as  the  whole  number  of  these  particulars 

1  very  great,  they  may  be  reckoned  a  full  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ly of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament;  it  being  impossible 
or  a  penon  who  bad  forged  them,  i.  e.  who  was  not  an  eye  and 
lar  witness,  and  otherwise  concerned  with  the  transactions  as 
AC  books  require,  but  who  had  invented  many  histories  and 
ircumitances,  ftc.  not  to  have  been  deficient,  superfluous,  and 
itroneons.   No  man's  memory  or  knowledge  is  sufocient  for  such 
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SD  adaptation  of  feigned  circumstances,  and  espedally  nheie  ttw 
ineDtion  is  incidental.  Let  any  one  consider  how  often  tbe  heU 
poets  fail  in  this,  who  yet  endeavo\ir  not  to  vary  from  the  mannoi 
and  customs  of  the  age  of  which  they  write ;  at  the  same  time 
that  poetry  neither  requires  nor  admits  so  great  a  minuteness  la 
the  particular  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  as  tlw 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  descended  to  naturally  and 
incidentally. 

Secondly,  That  Christ  preached  in  Judsea  and  Galilee,  tnade 
many  disciples,  and  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  at  die 
instigation  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews ;  also  that  hit 
disciples  preached  after  his  death,  not  only  in  Judsa,  but  ail 
over  the  Roman  empire;  that  they  converted  multitudes,  were 
persecuted,  and  at  last  suGTered  death,  for  their  firm  adher«tce 
to  their  master;  and  that  both  Christ  and  his  disciples  pretended 
to  work  many  miracles ;  are  facts  attested  by  civil  history  in  die 
amplest  manner,  and  which  cannot  be  called  in  question.  No» 
these  facts  are  so  connected  with  the  other  facts  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Thete; 
is  no  probable  account  to  be  given  of  these  ^ts,  but  by  allowingj 
the  rest.  For  the  proof  of  this,  I  appeal  to  every  reader  who 
will  make  the  trial.  It  may  also  be  concluded  from  the  renurk- 
able  unwillingness  of  the  present  unbelievers  to  allow  even  tlie 
plainest  facts  in  express  terms.  For  it  shews  them  to  be  appre- 
hensive, that  the  connexion  between  the  several  principal  fscu 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  is  inseparable,  and  that  tbe 
attestation  given  to  some  by  civil  history  may  easily  be  extended 
to  all. 

It  has  been  objected,  That  more  mention  ought  to  have  bees 
made  of  the  common  facts  by  the  profane  writers  of  those  timei, 
also  some  acknowledgment  of  the  miraculous  ones,  had  they  been 
true.  To  this  we  may  answer.  First,  That  Judeea  was  but  a  snulli 
and  distant  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  Jews  tbem-, 
selves,  with  whom  the  Christians  were  for  a  long  time  confounded) 
much  despised  by  the  Romans.  Secondly,  That  historians,  poli- 
ticians, generals.  Sec.  have  their  imaginations  so  much  preoccu- 
pied by  affairs  of  state,  that  matters  purely  religious  are  little 
regarded  by  them.  Galtio  cared /or  none  of  tkeie  thingt.  ThinUr, 
That  a  person  who  attended  in  any  great  degree  to  the  Christian 
affairs,  if  a  good  man,  could  scarce  avoid  becoming  a  Christian: 
after  which  his  testimony  ceases  to  be  Pagan,  and  beoomei 
Christian,  of  which  I  shall  speak  under  the  next  head.  Foorthl.T, 
That  both  those  who  were  favourers  of  the  Christians,  and  tbM 
averse  to  them  in  a  moderate  degree,  one  of  which  must  be  the 
case  with  great  numbers,  would  have  motives  to  be  silent ;  tbe 
half-christians  would  be  silent  for  fear  of  being  persecuted;  and 
the  others  would  affect  to  take  no  notice  of  what  they  dialiked, 
but  could  not  disprove ;  which  is  a  fact  that  occurs  to  daily  ob- 
servation.    Lastly,  When  these  things  are  laid   together,  the 
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ittestations  of  the  profane  writers  to  the  common  facts  appear  to 
K  auch  as  one  might  expect,  and  their  silence  as  to  the  niiracu- 
ous  ones  is  accounted  for. 

Tbirdij,  All  the  Christian  writers,  from  the  time  of  the 
ipostles  and  downwards,  bear  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of 
ie  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  truth  of  the  facta,  in  a 
^at  variety  of  ways,  direct  and  indirect,  and  in  such  manner  as 
night  be  expected.  Their  quotations  from  them  are  numberless, 
ind  agree  sufficiently  with  the  present  copies.  They  go  every 
nbere  upon  the  supposition  of  the  facts,  as  the  foundation  of  all 
their  discourses,  writings,  hopes,  fears,  &c.  They  discover  every 
■here  the  highest  regard,  and  even  veneration,  both  for  tlte  books 
md  the  authors.  In  short,  one  cannot  see  how  this  testimony  in 
bvour  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  invalidated, 
unless  by  supposing  all  the  ecclesiastical  writing  of  the  first  cen- 
inries  to  be  forced  also ;  or  all  the  writers  to  have  concurred  to 
rrite  as  if  they  believed  the  genuineness  and  truth  of  these 
Koks,  though  they  did  not;  or  to  have  had  no  ability  or  incli- 
lation  to  distinguish  genuineness  and  truth  from  forgery  and 
itlaehood  *,  or  by  some  other  such  supposition,  as  will  scarce  bear 
to  be  named. 

Here  three  questions  may  be  asked,  that  bear  some  relation  to 
Ihis  subject ;  and  the  answers  to  which  will,  I  think,  illustrate 
md  confirm  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Thus,  first.  It  may  be  asked,  why  we  have  not  more  accounts 
if  the  life  of  Christ  transmitted  to  us.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it 
3  probable  from  St.  Luke's  preface,  that  there  were  many  short 
ind  imperfect  accounts  handed  about  very  early ;  the  authors  of 
vhich,  though  they  had  not  taken  care  to  inform  themselves 
iccurately,  did  not,  however,  endeavour  to  impose  on  others 
lesignedly  ;  and  that  all  these  grew  into  disuse,  of  course,  after 
the  four  gospels,  or  perhaps  the  three  first,  were  published,  or,  at 
least,  after  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  formed ;  also 
tbat  after  this  the  Christians  were  so  perfectly  satisfied,  and  had 
the  four  gospels  in  such  esteem,  that  no  one  presumed  to  add 
my  other  accounts,  and  especially  as  all  the  apostles  were  then 
}ead. 

The  second  question  is,  How  come  we  to  have  so  little 
iccount,  in  the  primitive  writers,  of  the  lives,  labours,  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  apostles?  I  answer,  that  the  apostles  seem  to 
have  resided  in  Judeea,  till  Nero's  army  invaded  it,  and  after- 
"ivds  to  have  travelled  into  distant  parts;  and  that  neither  their 
:»)iiverts  in  Judsea,  nor  those  in  the  distant  barbarous  countries, 
into  which  they  travelled,  could  have  any  probable  motive  for 
writing  their  lives :  also,  that,  as  to  other  Christians,  they  had 
neither  opportunities  nor  motives.  The  Christians  looked  up  to 
Christ,  as  their  master,  not  to  the  apostles.  Their  great  business 
was  to  promote  Christianity,  not  to  gratily  their  own  or  othera 
fruitless  curiosity.     They  were  not  learned  men,  who  had  spent 
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their  lives  in  the  study  of  annalists  and  bitwmphen.  Thej  did 
not  suspect,  that  an  account  of  the'  lives  of  the  spostles  wonU 
ever  be  wanted,  or  that  any  ooe  could  call  their  integrity,  iospi- 
ration,  miracles,  Sec  in  qaestion.  St.  Luke  seenis  to  l^ve  <l^ 
signed  by  his  Acts,  chiefly  to  shew  how  the  gospel  first  got  fin 
footing  amongst  Jews,  proselytes  of  ^e  gate,  and  idolatioa 
Gentiles ;  in  order  to  encourage  the  new  converts  to  copy  iIm 
examples  of  the  apostles,  and  fitst  preachers,  and  to  publub  tbc 
gospel  in  all  nations.  Lastly,  The  primitive  Christians  had  esH; 
disputes  with  Jews,  heathens,  heretics,  and  even  with  one  another; 
which  took  up  much  of  their  attention  and  c 


Thirdly,  It  may  be  asked,  Who  were  the  persona  that  forged 
the  spurious  acts  and  revelations  of  several  oi  the  apostles,  fte-1 
I  answer,  that,  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  joined  them- 
selves to  the  Christians,  there  must  be  many  whose  hearts  woe 
not  truly  purified,  and  who,  upon  apostatizing,  would  beeoiDe 
more  self-interested,  vain  -  glorious,  and  impure,  than  bdbn 
These  were  antichrists,  as  St.  John  calls  them,  who  left  tbt 
church  because  they  were  not  of  it.  Some  of  these  forged  boob 
to  support  themselves,  and  establish  their  own  tenets.  Otbai 
might  write  partly  like  enthusiasts,  partly  like  impostors.  And, 
lastly.  There  were  some  both  weak  and  wicked  men,  though  dm 
BO  abandoned  as  the  ancient  heretics,  who  in  the  latter  end  ol; 
the  second  century,  and  afterwards,  endeavoured  to  make  cckk 
verts  by  foi^eries,  and  such  other  wicked  acta.  However,  lU 
those  who  are  usually  called  fathers,  in  the  first  ages,  stand  it- 
markably  clear  of  such  charges. 

Fourthly,  The  propagation  of  Christianity,  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  opposed  by  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  bears  wiDe* 
to  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testanent 
But  I  forbear  entering  upon  this  argument,  as  it  will  come  mm 
properly  in  another  place.  Let  me  only  observe  here,  that  then 
are  many  passages  in  the  Talmudical  writings,  which  afibrd  boili 
light  and  confirmation  to  the  New  Testament,  notwitbitanding 
that  one  principal  design  of  the  authors  was  to  discredit  iL 

Prop.  XXV.— I%e  Agreement  of  the  Bvok*  of  ike  Old  aid  Ken 
Tettamentt  tvtt/t  themtehet  and  teilh  each  other  is  a*  Jrgt 
ment  both  of  their  Getiuineneu  and  Truth. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  will  be  evident,  if  a  sufficvB' 
number  of  these  mutual  agreements  can  be  made  out.  It  H 
never  found  that  any  single  person,  who  deviates  much  from  t^ 
truth,  can  be  so  perfectly  upon  his  guard  as  to  be  always  com*' 
tent  with  himself.  Much  less  therefore  can  thia  happen  ia  tlM 
case  of  a  number,  living  also  in  different  ages.  Nothing  o" 
make  them  consistent,  but  their  copying  faithfully  after  real  Uxit- 
The  instances  will  make  this  clearer. 

The  laws  of  the  Israelites  are  contained  in  tb«  Pentatowlh 
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and  referred  to  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  direct  and  indirect,  in 
the  historical  books,  in  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  Prophecies.  The 
bistorical  facts  also  in  the  preceding  books  are  often  referred  to 
in  those  that  succeed,  and  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies.  In 
like  manner,  the  gospels  have  the  greatest  harmony  with  each 
other,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
And  indeed  one  may  say,  that  there  is  acarce  any  book  of  either 
Old  or  New  Testaijient,  which  may  not  be  shewn  to  refer  to 
many  of  the  rest  in  some  way  or  other.  For  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Bible  has  been  studied  and  commented  upon  far  more 
than  any  other  book  whatsoever ;  and  that  it  has  been  the  busi- 
ness of  believers  in  all  ages  to  find  out  the  mutual  relations  of  its 
parts,  and  of  unbelievers  to  search  for  inconsistencies ;  also  that 
the  first  meet  every  day  with  more  and  more  evidences  in  favour 
of  the  Scriptures  from  the  mutual  agreements  and  coincidences 
here  considered  -,  and  that  unbelievers  have  never  been  able  to 
alWe  any  inconsistencies  that  could  in  the  least  invalidate  the 
truth  of  the  principal  lacta ;  I  think,  not  even  affect  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  historical  books,  according  to  the  second  or 
third  hypothesis  above-mentioned. 

It  will  probably  illustrate  this  proposition,  to  bring  a  parallel 
instance  from  the  Roman  writers.  .Suppose  then  that  no  more 
remuned  of  these  writers  than  Livy,  Tully,  and  Horace.  Would 
they  not,  by  their  references  to  the  same  facts  and  customs,  by 
the  sameness  of  style  in  the  same  writer,  and  difTerences  in  the 
different  ones,  and  numberless  other  such  like  circumstances  of 
critical  consideration,  prove  themselves  and  one  another  to  be 
genuine,  and  the  principal  facts  related,  or  alluded  to,  to  be 
true* 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  this  mutual  harmony  and  self- 
consistency,  in  its  ultimate  ratio,  is  the  whole  of  the  evidencs 
nbich  we  have  for  facts  done  in  ancient  times,  or  distant  places. 
Thus,  if  a  person  was  ao  sceptical  as  to  call  in  question  the  whole 
Roman  history,  even  the  moat  notorious  facta,  as  their  conquests 
first  of  Italy,  and  then  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  death 
of  Csesar,  and  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  by  the  invasions  of 
the  Gx>tbs  and  Vandals,  frith  all  the  evidences  of  these  from 
books,  inscriptions,  coins,  costoms,  &c  as  being  all  forged  in 
order  to  deceive ;  one  could  only  shew  him,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  what  he  sees  of  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  there 
should  be  such  a  combination  to  deceive ;  or  that  the  agreement 
of  theae  evidences  with  each  other  is  far  too  great  to  be  the 
effect  of  any  such  fraudulent  design,  of  chance,  &c.  And  all 
these  arguments  are,  in  efiect,  only  bringing  a  number  of  con- 
curring evidences,  whose  sum  total  soon  approaches  to  the  ulti- 
mate limit,  •.  0.  to  unity,  or  absolute  certainty,  nearer  than  by 
any  distinguishable  difference.  It  does  not  therefore  import,  in 
respect  of  real  conviction,  afrer  a  certain  number  are  Drought, 
whether  we   bring  any  more  or  no ;   they  can  only  add  thja 
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imperceptible  defect,  t.  e.  practicall;  nothing.     Tims  I  sappooe, 

that  the  retnaining  writings  of  Liry,  Tally,  and  Horace,  alone 
would  satisfy  any  impartial  man  so  much  of  the  general  exten- 
■iveneis  of  the  Roman  conquests,  &c.  that  nothing  perceptible 
could  be  added  to  his  conviction ;  no  more  than  any  common  event 
can,  or  ever  does  in  fact,  appear  maze  credible  &om  the  testi* 
mony  of  a  thousand  than  of  ten  or  twen^  witnesses  of  approved 
integrity.  And  whoever  will  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  present 
case,  must  perceive,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  numberless 
minute,  direct,  and  indirect  agreements  and  coincidences,  that 
present  themselves  to  all  diligent  readers  of  the  Scriptures,  prove 
their  truth  and  genuineness  beyond  all  contradiction,  at  least 
according  to  the  first  and  lowest  hypothesis  concerning  divine 
inspiration. 

As  to  those  few  and  small  apparent  inconsistencies,  which  are 
supposed  to  confine  the  inipiratioo  of  the  Scriptures    to  this 
lowest  sense ;  one  may  observe,  that  they  decrease  every  day  as 
learned  men   inquire  farther;    and    that,  were  the   Scriptores 
perfectly  exact  in  every  particular,  there  must  be  some  apparent 
difficulties,  arising  merely  from  our  ignorance  of  ancient  lan- 
guages,  customs,  distant  places,  &c.   and  consequently  that  if 
these  be  not  more  than  our  ignorance  makes  it  reasonable  to 
expect,  they  are  no  objection  at  all.     And  of  apparent  incon.  '. 
iistencies  one  may  remark  in  particular,  that  they  exclude  the  I 
supposition  of  foi^ery.      No  single   forger,   or   combination  of  , 
forgers,  would  have  suffered  the  apparent  inconsistencies  which  I 
occur  in  a  few  places,  such  as  the  different  genealogies  of  Cbnst  I 
in  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Luke,  and  some  little  variations  in  the 
narration  of  the  same  fact  in  different  gospels.     These  are  too 
obvious  at  first  sight  not  to  have  been  prevented,  had  there  been  ! 
any  fraud. 

I  will  here  add  an  hypothesis,  by  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
one  may  reconcile  the  genealc^ies  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luk&  ; 
I  suppose  then,  that  St.  Matthew  relates  the  real  progeaitois  o( 
Joseph;  St.  Luke  the  series  of  those  who  were  heira  to  David 
by  birthright;  and  that  both  transcribed  from  geneal<^ical 
tables,  well  known  to  the  Jews  of  those  times.  St.  Mattbev 
after  David  takes  Solomon,  from  whom  Joseph  lineally  descended. 
St.  Luke  takes  Nathan,  upon  whom,  though  younger  than  some 
others,  and  even  than  Solomon,  we  must  suppose  the  birthright 
to  be  conferred,  as  in  the  instances  of  Jacob  and  Joseph.  St. 
Matthew  proceeds  by  real  descent  to  Salathiel,  at  the  time  of 
the  captivity  ;  St.  Luke  proceeds  by  the  heirs  according  to  birth- 
right, and  comes  to  Salathiel  likewise.  We  must  therefore 
suppose,  that  Salathiel,  Solomon's  heir,  was  now  David's  also,  by 
the  extinction  of  all  the  branches  of  Nathan's  family.  St.  Mat- 
thew then  takes  Zorobabel  as  Joseph's  real  progenitor,  Sl  Luke 
ukes  him  as  heir  or  eldest  son  to  Salathiel.  Again,  St.  Matthew  ^ 
takes  Abiud  the  real  progenitor,  St.  Luke  Rhesa  the  eldest  am ; 
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and  thus  St  Matthew  proceeds  by  lineal  descent  to  Joseph ; 
St.  Luke  by  heirs  to  the  same  Joseph;  for  we  are  to  suppose, 
that  Hell  dying  without  heirs  male,  Joseph  became  his  asa  by 
birthright,  i.  e.  heir  to  ZoTobabel,  t.  e,  to  David.  If  we  &rther 
suppose,  that  the  Yii^iu  Mary  was  daughter  to  Heli,  for  which 
there  appears  to  be  some  evidence,  the  solution  will  be  more 
complete,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  Jewish  customs.  It  con- 
firms this  solution,  that  St.  Matthew  uses  the  word  iytvvtitn, 
which  restrains  his  genealogy  to  lineal  descent ;  whereas  St.  Luke 
uses  the  article  roi),  which  b  very  general.  It  confirms  it  also, 
that  Sl  Luke's  descents,  reckoning  from  David  to  Salathiel,  are 
but  about  twenty-two  years  apiece;  which  is  much  too  short  for 
descents  from  father  to  son,  but  agrees  very  well  to  descents  by 
birthright.  As  to  St.  Matthew's  descents,  they  are  far  too  long, 
ifter  the  captivity,  for  descents  from  father  to  son  ;  but  then  it 
is  easy  to  suppose,  that  some  were  left  out  on  account  of  dying 
before  their  lathers,  or  some  other  reason.  Three  of  the  kings 
oi  Judah  are  left  out  after  Joram,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
being  of  the  immediate  posterity  of  uie  idolatrous  Ahab's 
laughter  Athaliah.  Others  are  left  out  after  the  captivity, 
fierhaps  for  some  similar  reason. 

Prof.  XXYI. — 7!Ke  Unity  of  Detign,  which  appeart  in  the 
Diipemationt  recorded  tn  the  Scriptures,  it  an  Argument  not 
only  of  their  Truth  and  Gennineneit,  but  alto  of  their  Divine 
Authority. 

For  this  unity  is  not  only  so  great  as  to  exclude  forgery  and 
ictiun,  in  the  same  way  as  the  mutual  agreements  mentioned  in 
[he  last  proposition,  but  also  greater  than  the  beat  and  ablest 
oen  could  have  preserved,  in  the  circumstances  of  these  writers, 
nthout  the  divine  assistance.  In  order  to  see  this,  let  us  inquire 
•hat  this  design  is,  and  how  it  is  pursued  by  the  series  of  events, 
ind  divine  interpositions,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  design  is  that  of  bringing  all  mankind  to  an  exalted,  pure, 
md  spiritual  happiness,  by  teaching,  enforcing,  and  begetting  in 
ihem  love  and  obedience  to  God.  This  appears  &om  many 
Mstages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  almost  every  part  of 
he  New.  Now  we  are  oot  here  to  inquire  in  what  manner  an 
Umighly  Being  could  soonest  and  most  effectually  accomplish 
his.  But  the  question  is,  whether,  laying  down  the  sUte  of 
hings  aa  it  has  been,  is,  and  probably  will  be,  for  our  founda- 
ion,  there  be  not  a  remarkable  fitness  in  the  dispensatioiu 
ucrihed  to  God  in  the  Scriptures,  to  produce  this  glorious  effect; 
md  whether  the  persons  who  administered  these  dispensations 
lid  not  here  concur  with  a  surprising  uniformity,  though  nbne  of 
hem  saw  God's  ultimate  design  completely,  and  some  but  very 
uperiectly;  just  as  brutes,  by  their  instincts,  and  children,  by 
^  workings  of  their  natural  faculties,  contribute  to  their  own 
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preservation,  improvement,  and  happiness,  without  at  all  fore- 
seeing that  they  do  this.  If  we  alter  any  of  the  circumstances  i 
of  the  microcosm,  or  macrocosm,  of  the  frame  of  our  own  natures,  | 
or  of  the  external  world  that  surrounds  us,  we  shall  have  qoeadon 
rise  up  after  question,  in  an  endless  series,  and  shall  never  be  | 
satisfied,  unless  Ood-  should  be  pleased  to  produce  happineu  | 
instantaneously,  t.  a.  without  any  means,  or  secondary  instrv-  i 
mental  causes,  at  all;  and,  even  then,  we  should  only  be  wbeie  : 
we  were  at  our  first  setting  out,  if  things  be  considered  in  the  i 
true,  ultimate  light.  We  are,  therefore,  to  lay  down  the  real : 
state  of  things,  as  our  foundation ;  i.  e.  we  are  to  suppose  man  to 
be  in  a  state  of  good  mixed  with  evil,  bom  with  appetites,  and  ; 
exposed  to  temptations,  to  which,  if  he  yields,  suneriiuf  nnst 
follow;  which  suffering,  however,  tends  to  eradicate  the  dis-: 
position  from  whence  it  flowed,  and  to  implant  a  better :  we  are 
to  suppose  bim  to  be  endued  with  voluntary  powers,  which 
enable  him  to  model  his  affections  and  actious  according  to  a 
rule ;  and  that  the  love  of  God,  his  ultimate  happiness,  can  never 
be  genuine,  but  by  his  first  learning  to  fear  God,  by  hia  being 
mortified  to  pleasure,  honour,  and  profit,  and  the  most  r^ned 
selfish  desires,  and  by  his  loving  his  neighbour  as  himself;  i.e, 
we  must  suppose  all  that  which  practical  writers  mean  by  a  state 
of  trial,  temptation,  moral  exercise,  and  improvement,  and  t^ 
practical  free-will.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  how  the  several  di»- 
pensations  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  their  being  recorded 
there,  and  the  subordinate  parts  which  the  prophets  aud  apostles 
acted,  conspired  to  bring  about  this  ultimate  end  of  man,  both  in 
each  individual,  and  in  the  whole  aggregate,  conddercd  as  one 
great  individual,  as  making  up  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul ;  and  inquire  whether,  if 
all  other  reasons  were  set  aside,  the  mere  harmony  and  oon- 
currence  of  so  many  parts,  and  so  many  persons  removed  from 
each  other  by  long  intervals  of  time,  in  this  one  great  design, 
will  not  compel  us  to  acknowledge  the  genuineness,  truth,  and 
divine  authority,  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  first  thing  which  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
the  history  of  the  creation  and  fall.  These  are  not  to  be  accounted 
for,  as  was  said  above,  being  the  foundation  upon  which  we  go. 
However,  the  recording  them  by  Moses,  as  tradition  began  to 
grow  weak  and  uncertain,  has  been  of  great  use  to  all  those  who 
have  had  them  communicated  by  this  means  perfectly  or  im- 
perfectly, t.  a.  to  a  great  part  of  the  world.  This  history  impreMea  < 
an  awful  and  amiable  sense  of  the  Divine  Being,  our  creator  and 
judge;  shews  the  heinousness  of  sin;  and  mortifies  us  to  this  ', 
worid,  by  declaring  that  our  passage  through  it  must  be  attended 
with  labour  and  sorrow.  We  find  ourselves  in  this  state:  le-  \ 
vealed  religion  did  Dot  bring  us  into  it:  nor  is  this  stata  as  | 
objection  to  revealed  religion,  more  than  to  natural:  however, 
revealed  religion  goes  a  step  higher  than  natural,  and  sbewi  the 
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immediate  secoDJaiy  cause,  im.  the  sin  and  wilful  disobedience 
of  OUT  first  parents.  And  when  the  account  ofparadjse,  of  man's 
expuluon  tbence,  and  of  the  curse  past  upon  him  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  Genesis,  are  compared  with  the  removal  of  this  curse, 
of  sorrow,  crying,  pain,  and  death,  with  the  renovation  of  all  . 
things,  and  with  man's  restoration  to  the  tree  of  life  and  paradise, 
and  his  admission  into  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  last  chapters  of 
the  Kevelation,  hope  and  fear  quicken  each  other;  and  both 
coDspire  to  purify  the  mind,  and  to  advance  the  great  design 
considered  under  this  proposition. 

How  far  the  deluge  was  necessary,  ccgterU  manent^t,  for  the 
purification  of  those  who  were  destroyed  by  it,  t.«.  for  accom- 
plishing this  great  end  in  them,  we  cannot  presume  to  say.  It 
IS  sufficient  that  there  is  no  contrary  presumption,  that  no 
methods  consistent  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  ancient  world 
were  n^lected,  as  &r  as  we  know,  and  that  we  are  not  in  the 
least  able  to  propose  a  better  scheme.  We  leave  these  rebellious, 
unhapmr  people,  now  translated  into  another  state,  to  the  same 
kind  Providence  which  attended  them  in  this,  and  all  whose 
punishments  on  this  side  the  grave  are  for  melioration.  How- 
ever, the  evident  footsteps  of  this  in  the  world,  and  the  clear 
traditioD  of  it,  which  would  continue  for  seyeral  ages,  also  the 
history  of  it  delivered  by  Moses,  have  an  unquestionable  good 
tendency.  Sinners,  who  reflect  at  all,  cannot  but  be  alarmed  at 
to  dreadful  an  instance  of  divine  severity.  Farther,  if  this 
history  should  open  to  us  a  new  relation,  viz.  that  which  we  bear 
to  the  comets,  this,  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures, 
may  give  us  hereafter  such  intimations  concerning  the  kind, 
degree,  and  duration  of  future  punishmeut,  as  will  make  the 
most  obdurate  tremble,  and  work  in  them  that  fear  which  is  the 
banning  of  wisdom,  and  of  the  perfect  love  which  casteth  out 
fear.  At  the  same  time  we  may  observe,  that  the  covenant 
which  God  mode,  not  only  with  Noah  and  his  posterity,  but 
with  all  living  creatures,  after  the  flood,  has  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate tendency  to  beget  love. 

The  confusion  of  languages,  the  consequent  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, and  the  shortening  of  the  lives  of  the  postdiluvians,  all 
concurred  to  check  the  exorbitant  growth  and  infection  of 
wickedness.  And  we  may  judge  how  necessary  these  checks 
were,  aeteri*  matuntibut,  nam  the  great  idolatry  and  corruption 
which  appeared  in  the  world  within  less  than  a  thousand  years 
■iter  the  flood.  The  patriarchal  revelations  mentioned  and 
iutiniated  by  Moses  had  the  same  good  effects,  and  were  the 
foundations  of  those  pagan  religions,  and,  in  great  measure,  of 
that  moral  sense,  which,  corrupt  and  imperfect  as  they  wer«, 
could  not  but  be  far  preferable  to  an  entire  want  of  these.  If  it 
be  objected,  that,  according^  to  this,  greater  checks,  and  more 
divine  communications,  were  wanted ;  I  answer,  that  a  greater 
diipenion,  or  shortening  of  human  life,  might  have  prevented 
DDg 
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the  destined  increase  of  mankind,  or  the  growth  of  knowledge, 
civil  and  religious,  &c.  and  that  more  or  more  evident  divine 
interpositions  might  have  restrained  the  voluntarj  powers  too 
mach,  or  have  precluded  that  faith  which  is  necessary  to  our 
ultimate  perfection.  These  are  conjectures  indeed;  but  they 
are  upon  the  level  with  the  objection,  which  is  conjectural  alao. 

The  next  remarkable  particular  that  occurs,  is  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful.  Now  in  this  part  of  the 
scripture  history,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
have  the  strongest  evidences  of  God's  great  design  to  purify  and 
perfect  mankind.  He  is  called  to  forsake  his  relations,  friends, 
and  country,  lest  he  should  be  corrupted  by  idolatry;  he  receives 
the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  without  seeing  any  probable 
means  of  obtaining  it,  besides  this  promise,  in  order  to  wean  him 
from  the  dependence  on  external  means ;  he  w«ts  for  a  son  till 
all  natural  expectations  ceased,  for  the  same  purpose;  by  obtain- 
ing him  he  learns  to  trust  in  God  notwithstanding  apparent  im- 
possibilities; and  the  command  to  sacrifice  Am  ton,  hit  only  mm 
Iiaae,  whom  he  loved,  aSbrds  him  a  noble  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising this  trust,  and  of  shewing  that  his  principle  of  obedience  to 
God  was  already  superior  to  the  purest  of  earthly  affections. 
Lastly,  when  God  promises  htm,  as  a  reward  for  all  his  faith  sod 
obedience,  as  the  highest  blessing,  that  in  Attn  and  hit  teed  ail 
the  nationt  of  the  earth  thould  be  bletted,  we  must  conceive  this 
to  be  a  declaration,  first,  that  God  himself  is  infinitely  benevolent; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  happiness  of  Abraham,  of  his  seed,  and  of 
all  mankind,  who  were  to  be  blessed  in  his  seed,  must  arise  from 
their  imitation  of  God  in  his  benevolence.  This  whole  univene 
is  therefore  a  system  of  benevolence,  or,  as  St:  Paul  expresses  it, 
a  body,  which,  being  ^Ug  framed  and  compacted  together,  tn- 
ereatelh  ittelfin  lone. 

As  to  the  objection  which  is  sometimes  made  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  we  may  observe,  that  Abraham  had  himself  received  so 
many  divine  communications,  and  had  been  acquainted  with  lo 
many  made  to  his  ancestors,  that  he  had  no  doubt  about  the 
command's  coming  firom  God,  did  not  even  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  probable,  that  in  that  early  age  there  had  as  yet  been 
few  or  no  false  pretences,  or  illusions.  Abraham  could  am  little 
doubt  of  God's  right  to  Isaac's  life,  or  of  his  care  of  him  in 
another  state.  These  things  were  parts  of  the  patriarchal  religion. 
And  yet  great  faith  was  required  in  Abraham,  before  he  could 
overcome  his  natural  affection  and  tenderness  for  Isaac  out  of  a 
principle  of  obedience  to  God,  and  trust  God  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  promise,  though  he  commanded  him  to  destroy  the 
only  apparent  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Unless  Abraham  bad 
been  highly  advanced  in  faith  and  obedience,  he  could  not  have 
stood  so  severe  a  trial ;  but  this  trial  would  greatly  confirm  these. 
And  thus  this  history  is  so  far  from  being  liable  to  objection,  that 
it  is  peculiarly  conformable  to  those  methods,  which  mere  reason 
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and  experience  dictate  as  the  proper  ones,  for  advancing  Jind  per- 
fecting true  religion  in  the  soul.  When  the  typical  nature  of  it 
is  also  considered,  one  cannot  surely  doubt  of  its  divine  authori^. 
And,  in  the  previous  steps,  through  which  Abraham  passed  in 
order  to  obtain  this  blessing,  we  have  an  adumbration  and  examtde 
of  that  iaith,  patience,  and  gradual  pr^ress  in  the  spiritual  life, 
which  are  necessary  to  all  those  who  hope  to  be  bletied  with  faith- 
fiti  Abraham. 

Let  us  next  pass  on  to  Moses,  and  the  Israelites  under  his 
conduct.  Here  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  that  people, 
who  are  the  type  of  mankind  in  general^  and  of  each  individual  in 
particular ;  who  were  the  keepers  of  the  oracles  of  Ood,  and  who, 
under  God,  agreeably  to  his  promise  to  Abraham,  have  been,  and 
mil  hereafter  be,  a  bleuing  to  all  nations,  and  the  means  of 
restoring  man  to  his  paradisiacal  state.  And  first  they  are  op- 
pressed with  a  cruel  slavery  in  Egypt,  lest,  being  delighted  with 
its  fertility,  and  the  present  pleasures  of  sense  which  it  aflforded, 
they  should  forget  their  true  earthly  country,  the  land  offromiie. 
They  then  see  the  most  amazing  judgments  inflicted  upon  their 
euemies,  the  Egyptians,  by  God,  whilst  they  themselves  were  pro- 
tected and  delivered,  that  so  they  might  learn  confidence  in  bis 
power  and  favour,  and  be  thus  prepared  for  their  institution  in 
religion,  and  their  trial  and  purification  in  the  wilderness.  And 
here  the  awful  delivery  of  the  law,  their  being  fed  from  day  to  day 
by  miracle,  their  being  kept  from  all  commerce  with  other  nations, 
and  from  all  cares  of  this  world  in  building,  planting,  &c.  till' 
their  old  habits,  and  Egyptian  customs  and  idolatries,  were  quite 
eSaced,  and  the  practice  of  the  new  law  established,  their  having 
the  history  of  the  worid,  and  particularly  of  their  ancestors,  laid 
before  them  in  one  view,  their  tabernacle,  their  numerous  rites 
and  ceremonies,  additional  to  those  of  the  patriarchal  religion, 
and  opposite  to  the  growing  idolatries  of  their  neighbours  the 
£>g;ptians  and  Canaanites,  and  which,  besides  their  uses  as  types, 
were  memorials  of  their  relation  to  God,  and  of  bis  constant 
presence  and  protection,  and,  lastly,  the  total  extinction  of  that 
murmuring  generation,  who  longed  for  the  fleah-pots  of  Sgypt, 
cannot  but  appear  to  be  intended  for  the  purification  of  this 
chosen  people,  as  being  remarkably  analogous  to  the  methods  of 
purification,  which  every  good  man  experiences  in  himself,  and 
sees  in  others,  t.  e.  cannot  but  appear  highly  conducive  to  the 
great  design  considered  under  this  proposition.  At  last,  the 
education  and  instruction  of  this  people  being  finished,  they  are 
admitted  to  inherit  the  earthly  promise  made  to  their  forefathers, 
and  take  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  under  Joshua.  And 
thus  we  come  to  a  remarkable  period  in  God's  dispensations  to 
them. 

Now  therefore  they  are,  in  some  measure,  left  to  themselves, 
for  the  soke  of  moral  improvement,  the  divine  interpositions 
being  lar  less  frequent  and  sotiemn,  than  at  the  first  erection  .of,,!,. 
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the  theocracy  under  Moaes's  administration.  However,  then 
were  muiy  supematunl  interpositioDs,  appointmenta,  fiivonn, 
correctioDS,  &c.  finm  Joshua  to  Malacbi,  on  account  of  their  yet 
infant  state  in  leapect  of  interoal  purity,  whose  tendency  to  im- 
prove both  the  body  politic  of  the  nation,  and  each  individual,  i* 
sufficiently  evident.  After  Mal&chi  they  were  entirely  left  to 
themselves ;  their  canon  ^ing  completed,  they  were  diea  only 
to  hear  and  digest  what  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  deliverea 
unto  them;  and  by  this  m^ns  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  last 
and  completeit  dispensation. 

But,  Mfore  we  enter  upon  this,  let  us  briefly  consider  the  state 
of  the  Gentile  world,  in  the  interval  between  Abraham  and 
Christ,  and  what  intimations  the  Old  Testament  gives  us  of  their 
being  also  under  the  care  of  Providence,  and  in  a  state  of  moral 
discipline.  Tbey  had  then,  according  to  this,  first,  The  traditioDS 
of  patriarchal  revelations.  Secondly,  All  the  nations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canaan  had  frequent  opportunities  and  motives 
to  infiirm  themselves  of  the  true  religion.  Thirdly,  All  tboae 
who  conquered  them  at  any  time  could  not  hut  leam  something 
both  from  their  subjection,  and  their  deliverances  afterwards. 
Fourthly,  The  captivities  by  Salmaneaer  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
carried  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  to  many  distant  nati<His. 
Lastly,  The  distractions  of  the  Jewish  state  during  the  cotem- 
porary  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  rise  of  the  Samaritan 
religion,  and  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek, 
conduced  eminently  to  the  same  purpose.  And  as  it  is  necessary 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  for  the  exercise  of  various  afiections, 
and  our  moral  improvement,  that  there  should  be  d^reea  and 
subordinations  in  common  things,  so  it  seems  equally  necessary 
that  it  should  he  so  in  religious  matters :  and  thus  the  Gentiles 
may  have  had,  in  the  interval  between  Abraham  and  Christ,  all 
that  suited  their  other  circumstances,  all  that  they  could  have 
improved  by  internal  voluntary  purity,  other  things  remaining 
the  same,  which  is  always  supposed.  And  it  is  remarkable  in  the 
view  of  this  proposition,  that  we  leam  so  much  firom  the  Scripture* 
concerning  the  moral  discipline  which  God  afforded  to  the  Geatilea. 

When  we  come  to  the  New  Testament,  the  great  design  of  all 
God's  dipensations  appears  in  a  still  more  conspicuous  mamier. 
Here  we  see  how  Chnst  began  to  erect  bis  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  the  apostles  extended  it;  we  have  the  sublimest  doctrines, 
and  purest  precepts,  for  effecting  it  in  ourselves  and  others,  and 
the  strongest  assurances  that  it  will  be  effected  at  last,  that  this 
leaven  wm  continue  to  operate  till  the  whole  lump  be  leavened. 
But,  above  all,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  principal  means  for 
effecting  this  is  by  submission  and  sufferance,  not  resistance  and 
external  violence.  The  preachers  are  to  undergo  shame,  per- 
secution, and  death,  as  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  did  buore 
them.  This  is  that  fooiiihneu  of  God,  which  is  witer  tAan  mten, 
and  that  weakneti  of  God,  which  b  xtronger  than  mm.     Tbeae 
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meaos  seem  foolish  and  weak  to  the  falie  wisdom  of  this  world. 
But  if  the;  be  compared  with  the  frame  of  our  Datures,  and  with 
the  real  coDstitation  of  things,  they  will  appear  to  be  perfectly 
suited  to  produce  in  all  mankind  that  best  of  ends,  the  aoniht- 
lation  of  self,  and  worldly  desires,  and  the  pure  and  perfect  love 
of  God,  and  of  alt  his  creatures,  in  and  through  him. 

Setting  aside  therefore  the  greatness  of  this  end,  and  Its 
soitableness  to  the  divine  goodness,  setting  aside  also  the  miracles 
wliich  hare  concurred  in  it,  I  say  that  the  coincidence  of  the 
histories,  precepts,  promises,  threatenings,  and  prophecies  of  the 
Scriptorea  in  tnis  one  point,  is  an  argument  not  only  of  their 
genuineaess  and  truth,  but  of  their  divine  authority.  Had  the 
writers  been  guided  by  their  own  spirits,  and  not  by  the  super- 
natural infiuences  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  they  could  neither  hare 
opened  to  us  the  various  dispensations  of  Qod  tending  to  this  one 
point,  nor  have  pursued  it  themselves,  with  such  entire  steadiness 
snd  uniformity,  through  so  many  different  ages  of  the  world. 

The  gradual  opening  of  this  design  is  an  argument  to  the 
tame  purpose.  Man's  wisdom,  if  it  could  have  formed  such  a 
design,  would  have  rushed  forward  upon  it  prematurely.  At  the 
same  time  we  may  observe,  that  this  design  is  implied  in  the 
Scriptures  fi-om  the  first,  though  not  expressed  so  as  to  be  then 
understood  ;  which  is  another  ai^ument  of  their  divine  original. 

Cor.  From  the  reasoning  used  under  this  proposition  we  may 
be  led  to  believe,  that  all  the  great  events  which  happen  in  the 
world,  have  the  same  use  as  the  dispensations  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  via.  that  of  being  a  course  of  moral  discipline  for 
nations  and  individuals,  and  of  preparing  the  world  for  future 
dispensations.  Thus  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  into 
the  Roman  empire,  the  Mahometan  imposture,  the  corruptions 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  ignorance  and  darkness  which 
reigned  for  some  centuries  during  the  grossest  of  these  comip- 
tions,  the  reformation,  restoration  of  letters,  and  the  invention  of 
printing,  three  great  cotemporary  events  which  succeeded  the 
dark  times,  the  rise  of  the  enthusiastical  sects  since  the  refer- 
fflation,  the  vast  increase  and  diffusion  of  learning  in  the  present 
times,  the  growing  extensiveness  of  commerce  between  various 
nations,  the  great  prevalence  of  infidelity  amongst  both  'Jews 
snd  Christians,  the  dispersion  of  Jews  and  Jesuits  into  all  known 
psrta  of  the  world,  &c.  &c.  are  all  events,  which  however  mis- 
chievous some  of  them  may  seem  to  himian  wisdom,  are,  cceterit 
manentibus,  the  most  proper  and  effectual  way  of  hastening  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  renovation  of  all  tilings. 

Prop.  XXVII. — Divine  Communications,  Miracles,  and  Pro- 
pheciet,  are  agreeable  to  Natural  Religion,  and  even  teevt 
neceuary  in  the  Infancy  of  the  World. 

SiMcc  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  justice,  mercy,  and  bounty, 
'  according  to  natural  religion,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  Uiat  if 
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the  ieSaeaaa  of  oatanl  reaaon,  or  the  imttentSon  of  i 
to  tbe  JbotatejM  trf  hie  pttnideDee,  were  md  at  anv  tboe,  as  tint 
■11  the  world  were  in  danger  tf  being  lost  in  ignoranoe,  ixrd^iDS, 
and  idcJatzj,  God  •bouid  interpoae  }3j  extiwHdinair  ioAroctiaB, 
hj  alarming  iiwtanrpm  of  judgment  and  nmvr,  and  bj  propltet- 
ied  declarations  of  thii^  to  come,  in  order  to  teach  ineB  hti 
power,  his  justice,  and  his  goodness,  bj  sennbJe  pn>o&  and  mani- 
festatioBs.  We  mast  not  say  here,  that  God  could  not  sufe 
this;  bat  inqidre  from  histcxr,  whether  be  has  or  no.  Now  I 
soppoae  it  will  easilj  be  acknowledged,  th«t  this  was  ibe  csm 
with  tbe  Gentile  worid  in  ancient  dmes,  and  diat  the  Jadaiol 
and  Christian  institutions  hare  greatlT  cheded  itfeligioii  and 
idcAitrj,  and  advanced  trae  natoral  religion ;  whidi  is  a  remark* 
able  coincidence  in  &Toar  <rf'  these  institutiMis,  tbongfa  all  otba 
evidences  for  them  were  set  aside.  Neither  most  we  say  here, 
that  since  God  permits  gross  ignrnvnce  in  some  nations,  the  Hot- 
tentots for  instance,  even  to  tlus  day,  he  m^t  hare  permitted  it 
in  all  mankind.  Allow  that  we  know  so  Httle  of  his  UDsearcbabIa 
jadgments,  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  anj  certain  concloaion :  yet 
surely  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  tbe  forenamed  attributes,  and 
to  the  analogies  of  other  things,  that  the  balk  of  mankind  should 
have  such  a  knowledge  of  God,  as  soita  their  intellectoal  facolcies, 
and  other  circumstances,  and  carries  them  forwards  in  monl 
improvement,  than  that  all  sbonld  stand  still,  or  go  backwards,  or 
make  less  improvement  in  rdigion  than  tallies  with  thur  im- 
provements in  other  things ;  also  that  there  should  be  a  sabo^ 
dination  in  religious  advantages,  rather  than  a  perfect  equality. 

Natural  religion  also  teaches  us  to  conrader  God  as  our  goveriK^, 
judge,  and  father.  Now  all  these  superiors  have  two  way*  of 
adDiiuistration,  instruction,  and  proridence,  for  the  well-being  of 
their  inferiors,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  It  is  therefore  natonl 
to  expect  upon  great  occasions  an  extraordinary  inteipoddon  by 
revelation,  miracle,  and  prophecy;  and  that  especiallj  in  tbst 
infancy  of  the  world  after  the  deluge,  which  both  sacred  and 
profane  history  assure  us  of;  inasmuch  as  both  states  and  indifi- 
duals  require  much  more  of  the  extraordinary  interposition  of 
governors  and  parents  in  their  infancy,  than  afterwards :  all  which 
has  a  remarkable  correspondence  with  the  history  of  revelation, 
as  it  is  in  &ct.  And  the  analogical  presumptions  for  miracles,  in 
this  and  the  last  paragraph,  seem  at  least  equal  to  any  presump- 
tion we  have,  or  can  have,  in  this  our  state  of  ignorance  of  the 
whole  of  things,  against  them. 

But  there  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  miraculous  inter' 
positions,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  theory  of 
human  nature.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  mankind  have  not 
been  upon  this  earth  from  all  eternity.  Eternity  neither  saiu 
an  imperfect,  finite  race  of  beings,  nor  our  habitation,  the  earth. 
It  cannot  have  revolved  round  the  sun,  as  it  does  now,  from  ill 
eternity ;  it  must  have  had  such  changes  made  in  it  from  iUown ' 
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fsbric  and  prindplea,  from  the  shocks  of  comets,  &c.  in  infinite 
time,  as  would  be  iDCODsistent  with  oui  surviv&l.  There  wm 
therefore  a  time  when  man  was  first  placed  upon  the  earth.  In 
what  state  was  he  then  placed?  Ad  iniant,  with  hia  mind  a 
blank,  void  of  ideas,  as  children  now  are  bom  ?  He  would  perish 
instantly,  without  a  series  of  miracles  to  preserve,  educate,  and 
instruct  him.  Or  if  he  be  supposed  an  adult  with  a  blank  mind, 
t.  e.  without  ideas,  associations,  and  the  voluntary  powers  of 
walking,  handling,  speaking,  &c.  the  conclusion  is  the  same ;  he 
must  perish  also,  utuess  conducted  by  a  miraculous  interpositioo 
sod  guardianship.  He  must  therefore  have  so  much  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  voluntary  and  secondarily  automatic  powers, 
amongst  which  speech  must  be  reckoned  as  a  principal  one,  im- 
pressed upon  him  in  the  way  of  instinct,  as  would  be  necessary 
ibr  his  own  preservation,  and  that  of  his  oSspring,  and  this 
instinct  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  divine  revelation,  since  he 
did  not  acquire  it  by  natural  means.  It  is  also  of  the  nature  of 
prophecy ;  for  it  seems  impossible  for  mankind  to  subsist  upon 
the  earth,  as  it  now  is,  without  some  foreknowledge,  and  the 
consequent  methods  of  providing  for  futurity,  such,  for  instance, 
as  brutes  have,  or  even  greater,  since  man,  unprovided  with 
manual  arts,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  dangers,  necessities,  and 
hardships. 

Let  us  next  consider,  how  the  first  men  are  to  be  provided 
with  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  a  moral  sense:  for  it  seems 
necessary,  that  they  should  be  possessed  of  some  degree  of  these ; 
else  the  sensual  and  selfish  desires  would  be  so  exorbitant,  as  to 
be  inconsistent  both  with  each  man's  own  safety,  and  with  that 
of  his  neighbour ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  accounts  of  savage 
nations,  who  yet  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  the  moral  sense.  Now,  to  deduce  the  existence  and 
Rttiihutes  of  God,  even  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  from  natural 
phenomena,  requires,  as  it  seems  to  me,  far  more  knowledge 
and  ratiocination,  than  men  could  have  for  many  generations, 
from  their  natural  powers ;  and  that  especially,  if  we  suppose 
language  not  to  he  mspired,  but  attained  in  a  natural  way.  And 
it  appears,  both  firom  the  foregoing  account  of  the  moral  sense, 
and  from  common  observation,  that  this  requires  much  time, 
care,  and  cultivation,  besides  the  previous  knowledge  of  God, 
before  it  can  be  a  match  for  the  impetuosity  of  natural  desires. 
We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  the  first  men  could  not  attain 
to  that  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  a  moral  sense, 
which  was  necessary  for  them,  without  divine  inspiration. 

There  are  several  particulars  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  fall,  and  circumstances  of  the  ancient  world,  which  tally 
remarkably  with  the  method  of  reasoning  used  here.  Thus,  man 
is  at  first  placed  in  a  paradise,  where  there  was  nothing  noxious, 
and  consequently  where  be  would  need  less  miraculous  intei^ 
position  in  order  to  preserve  him.    He  lives  upon  the  fruits  of 
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the  earth,  which  want  no  previous  arts  of  preparing  them,  aai 
which  would  strike  him  by  their  smells,  and  aiter  an  instance  or 
two,  incite  him  to  pluck  and  taste :  whereas  animal  diet,  beaidet 
its  inconsistency  with  a  state  of  pure  innocence  and  happiness, 
Tequires  art  and  preparation  Decessarily.  There  is  only  one  man, 
and  one  woman,  created,  that  so  the  occasions  for  exerting^  ths 
aoaaX  a^Mstions  may  not  offer  themselves  in  any  great  d^^ree, 
before  these  affections  are  generated ;  but  on  the  ccmtraiy,  the 
affections  may  grow  naturally,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  occasions. 
The  nakedness,  and  want  of  shame,  in  our  first  parents,  are  «»• 
curring  evidences  of  the  absence  of  art,  acquired  sl^ctions,  evil, 
&o.  t.  e.  of  a  paradisiacal  state.  In  this  state  they  learnt  to 
give  names  to  tne  animal  world,  perhaps  firom  the  automatic  and 
semivoluntary  exertions  of  the  oigans  of  speech,  which  the  ngfat 
of  the  creatures,  or  the  sound  of  Uieir  several  cries,  would  excite, 
having  probably  a  sufficient  stock  of  language  for  communicatko 
with  God,  and  for  converaiDg  with  each  other  about  their  daily 
Ibod,  and  other  necessaiy  things,  given  them  by  immediate  in- 
stinct or  inspiration.  And  thus  they  would  be  initiated,  by 
naming  the  animals,  into  the  practice  of  inventing,  leamiog,  and 
applying  words.  For  the  same  reasons,  we  may  suppose  that 
they  learnt  many  other  things,  and  particularly  the  habit  of 
learning,  during  their  abode  in  paradise.  Nay,  it  may  perhaps 
be,  that  this  growth  of  acquired  knowledge,  with  the  pleaaantneu 
of  it,  might  put  them  upon  learning  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  : 
excite  the  forbidden  curiosity.  After  the  fall,  we  find  God  | 
providing  them  with  clothes,  Cain  banished  from  the  preaoice  of 
God,  an  aigument  that  others  were  permitted  to  have  reooorse  U 
this  presence  to  ask  counsel.  Sec  bis  posteri^  inventing  arts  for 
themselves,  Enoch  and  Noah  walking  with  Qod  before  the  flood, 
and  Abraham  afterwards ;  all  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  l(w^ 
lived,  the  poatdiluvian  long4ived  also  for  some  generations; 
amongst  other  reasons,  that  they  might  instruct  posteri^  in 
rel^ous  and  other  important  truths;  and  the  divine  interposititMu 
continuing  through  the  whole  antediluvian  world,  and  gradaally 
withdrawn  in  the  poatdiluvian.  And  it  seems  to  me,  to  «ay  the 
least,  a  very  difficult  thing  for  any  man,  even  at  this  day,  to  i 
invent  a  more  probable  account  of  the  first  peopling  of  this 
earth,  than  that  which  Moses  has  given  ui. 

Pbop.  XXVIII. — The  oijfection  made  agaimt  the  Miradea  re- 
corded in  the  Scripturet,from  their  being  contrary  to  the  Cottru 
of  Nature,  it  of  Utth  or  no  Force, 

It  is  alleged  here  by  the  objector*,  that  the  course  of  nature  it 
fixed  and  immutable ;  and  that  this  is  evinced  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages ;  and  consequenUy  that  the 
testimony  of  a  few  persons,  who  a^rm  the  contrary,  cannot  be 
admitted ;  but  is,  ipto  facto,  invalidated  by  its  oppoaiog  genual, 
or  even  universal  experience.     Now  to  this  I  answer. 
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First,  That  we  do  not,  by  admitting  tbe  testimony  of  mankind 
concerning  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  upon  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  the  common  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  &c.  suppose  that  this 
invRUdatea  the  testimony  of  those  who  declare  they  have  met 
with  contrary  appearances  in  certain  cases.  Each  par^  testifies 
whftt  they  have  seen ;  and  why  may  not  the  evidence  of  both  be 
true  t  It  does  not  follow,  because  a  thing  has  happened  a  thon- 
■and  or  ten  thousand  times,  that  it  never  has  &iledC  nor  ever  can 
&il.  Nothing  is  more  common  or  constant,  than  the  eflect  of 
gravity  in  malting  all  bodies  upon  the  surface  of  our  earth  tend 
to  its  centre.  Yet  the  rare  extraordinary  influences  of  magnetism 
and  electrici^  can  suspend  this  tendency.  Now,  before  mag- 
netism and  electricity  were  discovered,  and  verified  by  a  variety 
of  concurrent  facts,  there  would  have  been  as  much  reason  to 
disallow  the  evidence  of  their  particular  effects  attested  by  eye- 
witnesses, as  there  is  now  to  disallow  the  particular  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures;  and  yet  we  see  that  such  a  dis- 
aUoivance  would  have  been  a  hasty  conclusion,  would  have  been 
quite  contrary  to  the  true  nature  of  things.  And,  in  fact,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  of  a  few  persons,  and  particularly  of  those, 
who  think  that  they  have  an  interest  in  disproving  revealed 
reli^on,  the  generality  of  mankind,  learned  and  unlearned, 
philosophical  and  vulgar,  in  all  ages,  have  had  no  such  disposition 
to  reject  a  thing  well  attested  by  witnesses  of  credit,  because  it 
was  contrary  to  the  general,  or  even  universal  tenor,  of  former 
observations.  Now  it  is  evident  to  considering  persons,  especially 
if  they  reflect  upon  the  foregoing  history  of  association,  that  the 
dispontions  to  assent  and  dissent  are  generated  in  the  human 
mind  from  the  sum  total  of  the  influences,  which  particular 
observations  have  had  upon  it  It  follows  therefore,  since  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  have  been  disposed  to 
receive  facts  the  most  surprising,  and  contrary  to  the  general 
tenor,  upon  their  being  attested  in  a  certain  limited  degree,  that 
extraortUnaiy  facts  are  not,  in  a  certain  way  of  considering  the 
thing,  out  of  the  tenor  of  nature,  but  agreeable  to  it ;  that  here 
therefore,  as  well  as  in  common  facts,  the  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  credibility  of  the  witnesses ;  and  that  to  do  otherwise  is  an 
argument  either  of  some  great  nngularity  of  mind  or  of  an  undue 
hias. 

Secondly,  If  it  should  be  alleged  by  the  objectors,  that  they 
do  not  mean,  by  the  course  of  nature,  that  tenor  of  common 
observations  which  occurred  to  the  first  rude  ages  of  the  world, 
or  even  that  tenor  which  is  usually  called  so  at  present;  but 
those  more  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  to  which  all  the 
Tsrious  phenomena  of  the  world,  even  those  whicb  are  appa- 
rently most  contrary  to  one  another,  may  be  reduced ;  and  that 
it  is  probable,  that  universal  experience  would  concur  to  support 
the  true  laws  of  nature  of  this  kind,  were  mankind  sufiiciently 
industrious  and  accurate  in  bringing  t^ether  the  facts,  and 
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drawing  the  conclusions  from  them ;  in  which  case,  any  devb- 
tions  from  the  tenor  of  nature,  thus  supported  and  explained, 
would  be  far  more  improbable,  than  according  to  the  suppoeition 
of  the  foregoing  paragraph;  we  answer,  that  this  objection  is  a 
mere  conjecture.  Since  we  do  not  yet  know  what  these  true 
laws  of  matter  and  motion  are,  we  cannot  presume  to  say  whether 
all  phsenomena  are  reducible  to  them,  or  not.  Modem  philo- 
sophers have  indeed  made  great  advances  in  natural  knowledge;  ; 
however,  we  are  still  in  our  infant  state,  in  respect  of  it.  as  mi^  ; 
as  former  ages,  if  the  whole  of  things  be  taken  into  consideratioo. 
And  this  objection  allows  and  supposes  it  to  be  so.  Since  there- 
fore it  was  the  proper  method  for  former  ages,  in  order  to  make 
advances  in  real  knowledge  to.  abide  by  the  award  of  crediUe 
testimonies,  however  contrary  these  testimonies  might  appear  to 
their  then  notions  and  anel(^es,  so  this  is  also  the  proper 
method  for  us. 

If  indeed  vre  put  the  course  of  nature  for  that  series  of  events, 
which  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  cause  and  effect  by  the 
divine  appointment,  this  would  be  an  accurate  and  philosophical 
way  of  speaking ;  but  then  we  must  at  once  acknowledge,  that 
we  are  so  ignorant  of  what  may  be  the  divine  purposes  and 
appointments,  of  secret  causes,  and  of  the  correspooding  variety 
of  events,  that  we  can  only  appeal  to  the  facts,  to  credible  rela- 
tions of  what  actually  has  been,  in  order  to  know  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  course  of  nature  thus  explained.  The  Scrip-  | 
ture  miracles  may  not  be  at  all  contrary  to  its  fixedness  and.  ; 
immutability.  Nor  ckn  any  objection  lie  against  them,  if  we 
consider  things  in  this  light,  from  the  present  notions  of  philo- 
sophical men,  i.  e.  from  the  course  of  nature,  understood  in  a 
popular  sense;  since  this  falls  so  short  of  the  true  course  of 
nature,  as  here  defined,  i.  e.  as  admitting  the  instrumentality  of 
beings  superior  to  us,  men  divinely  inspired,  good  angels,  evil 
spirits,  and  many  other  induences,  of  which  our  present  pbilo- 
so^iy  can  take  no  c(^izance. 

With  respect  to  moral  analogy,  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
If  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  the  general  rules  of  his 
providence,  be  supposed  to  be  established  upon  a  sure  fooUng, 
then  a  series  of  events,  which  should  be  contrary  to  these,  wouU 
have  a  strong  presumption  against  them.  And  yet  it  becomes 
us  to  be  very  diffident  here  also.  God  is  infinite,  and  we  finite: 
we  may  therefore,  from  seeing  only  a  small  portion,  judge  what 
we  see  to  be  different  from  what  it  is.  However,  revealed  reli- 
gion has  no  occasion  in  general  for  any  such  apology.  NatDral 
and  revealed  religion,  the  word  and  works  of  God,  are  in  all 
principal  thipgs  most  wonderfully  analogous;  as  has  been  suffi- 
ciently ^ewn  by  the  advocates  fgr  revealed  religion,  and  most 
especially  by  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  moral  analog  carries  weight,  there  is  positive  evidence  for  the 
scripture  miracles.    And  our  comprehensioa  of  natural  analogy 
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13  to  imperfect  as  scarce  to  afford  any  presumption  against  them ; 
but  leavea  the  evidence  in  their  favour  of  nearly  the  same 
strength  as  it  would  have  had  for  other  facts. 

Thirdly,  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  evidences  for  the  scrip- 
tore  miracles  are  so  numerous,  and,  in  other  respects,  so  strong, 
as  to  be  nearly  equal  to  any  evidences  that  can  be  brought  for 
the  most  common  facts.  For  it  is  very  manifest,  as  has  been 
observed  before,  that  a  great  number  of  credible  evidences  make 
a  sum  total,  that  b  equal  to  unity,  or  absolute  certainty,  as  this 
has  been  considered  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  nearer 
tban  by  any  perceptible  difference :  and  the  greatest  number  can 
never  arrive  quite  to  unity.  The  evidence,  therefore,  for  common 
hcU  cannot  exceed  that  for  the  scripture  miracles  by  more  than 
in  imperceptible  difference,  if  we  estimate  evidences  according  to. 
tbe  truest  and  moat  accurate  manner.  Hence  the  nearly  equal 
evidences  for  each  must  establish  each  in  nearly  an  equal  degree, 
unless  we  suppose  either  some  such  inconsistency  between  them, 
u  that,  common  facts  being  allowed,  the  scripture  miracles  must 
be  absolutely  rejected,  or  uiat  there  is  some  evidence  against  the 
scripture  miracles,  which  may  be  put  in  competition  with  that  for 
them ;  neither  of  which  things  can  be  said  with  any  colour  of 

Fourthly,  This  whole  matter  may  be  put  in  another,  and, 
perhaps,  a  more  natural,  as  welt  as  a  more  philosophical  light; 
and  that  especially  if  the  foregoing  account  of  tbe  mind  be 
allowed.  Association,  i.e.  analogy,  perfect  and  imperfect,  ia  the 
only  foundation  upon  which  we  in  fact  do,  or  can,  or  ought  to 
assent;  and,  consequently,  a  dissonance  from  analogy,  or  a 
repugnancy  thereto,  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  dissent.  Now 
it  happens  sometimes  that  the  same  thing  is  supported  and 
impugned  by  different  anal<^es;  or,  if  we  put  repugnance  to 
analogy  as  equivalent  to  miracle,  that  both  a  fact  and  its  non- 
existence imply  a  miracle;  or,  since  this  cannot  be,  that  that  side 
■lone,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  most  and  the  most  perfect 
analogies,  is  miraculous,  and  therefore  incredible.  Let  us  weigh 
the  scripture  miracles  in  this  scale.  Now  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  as  may  be  seen  by  all  the  inquiries  into  it,  and 
par^cularly  by  the  history  of  association,  is  a  thing  of  a  deter- 
minate nature;  a  man's  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  are  all 
generated  by  something  previous;  there  is  an  established  course 
for  these  things,  an  analogy,  of  which  every  man  is  a  judge  from 
what  he  feels  in  himself,  and  sees  in  others :  and  to  suppose  any 
number  of  men,  in  determinate  circumatances,  to  vary  from  this 
general  tenor  of  human  nature  in  like  circumstances,  is  a  miracle, 
and  may  be  made  a  miracle  of  any  magnitude,  i.  e,  incredible  to 
soy  degree,  by  increasing  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
deviations.  It  is,  therefore,  a  miracle  in  the  human  mind,  as 
great  as  any  can  be  conceived  in  tbe  human  body,  to  suppose  that 
infinite  multitudes  of  Christians,  Jews,  and   heathens,  in   tbe 
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primitire  times,  should  have  bome  sach  unqucstionftble  te>ti- 
moaj,  some  expressly,  others  by  indirect  circamstances,  si 
history  informs  us  they  did,  to  the  miracles  said  to  be  performed 
by  Christ,  and  his  apostles,  upon  the  human  body,  unless  they 
were  really  performed.  In  like  manner,  the  reception  which  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  met  with,  is  a  miiacle, 
unless  those  miracles  were  true.  Thus  also  the  very  existence  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions,  &c.  &c.  are  miracles,  as  is  abundantly  ahewa 
by  the  advocates  for  Cbriatianity,  unless  we  allow  the  sciiptare 
miracles.  Here,  then,  a  man  must  either  deny  all  analogy  and 
association,  and  become  an  absolute  sceptic,  or  acknowledge  that 
very  strong  analogies  may  sometimes  be  violated  j  t.  e.  be  moit 
have  recourse  to  something  miraculous,  to  something  slIpe^ 
.  natural,  according  to  his  narrow  views.  The  next  question  Utea 
will  be,  which  of  the  two  opposite  miracles  will  agree  best  wilb 
all  his  other  notions;  whether  it  be  more  anali^us  to  the 
nature  of  God,  Providence,  the  allowed  history  of  the  world,  tlie 
known  progress  of  man  in  this  life,  &c.  &c.  to  suppose  that  God 
imparted  to  certain  select  persons,  of  eminent  pie^,  the  power  of 
working  miracles;  or  to  suppose  that  be  confounded  the  nnde^ 
standings,  affections,  and  whole  train  of  associations,  of  entire 
nations,  so  as  that  men,  who,  in  all  other  things,  seem  to  hirel 
been  conducted  in  a  manner  like  all  other  men,  should.  Id  I 
respect  of  the  history  of  Christ,  the  prophets  and  apostles,  act  in 
a  manner  repugnant  to  all  our  ideas  and  experiences.  Now,  u 
this  last  supposition  cannot  be  maintained  at  all  upon  the  fboliif 
of  deism,  so  it  would  be  but  just  as  probable  as  the  first,  ercn  j 
though  the  objector  should  deny  the  possibility  of  the  being  of  i ' 
God.  For  the  least  presumption,  that  there  may  be  a  bnng  d 
immense  or  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  n 
diately  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  first  supposition. 

Fifthly,  It  is  to  be  considered.  That  the  evidences  for  tbe 
scripture  miracles  are  many,  and  most  of  them  independent  npoa 
one  another,  whereas  the  dispensation  itself  is  a  connected  thuj:, 
and  the  miracles  remarkably  related  to  each  other.  If  therefore 
only  so  much  as  one  miracle  could  be  proved  to  have  been  resllj 
wrought  in  confirmation  of  the  Jewish  or  Christian  revelatiooi, 
there  would  be  less  objection  to  the  supposition  of  a  second ;  ssd, 
if  this  be  proved,  sull  less  to  that  of  a  third,  &c  till  at  last  dw 
reluctance  to  receive  them  would  quite  vanish.  (Which  indeed 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  latter  part  of  the  primiti'V 
times,  when  the  incontestable  evidences  for  the  Christian  minda 
had  been  so  much  examined  and  considered,  as  quite  to  oveirooM 
this  reluctance ;  and  it  seems  difiicult  to  account  for  the  creduiitf 
in  receiving  false  miracles,  which  then  appeared,  but  upon  (ap- 
position, tut  many  true  ones  had  been  wrought.)  But  it  it  mt 
so  with  the  evidences.  The  greatest  part  of  these  have  so  httfe 
dependence  on  the  rest,  as  may  be  seen  even  from  this  chiptsf, 
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that  they  mint  be  set  aside  separately  by  the  objector.  Hereit 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  objectors  have  scarce  ever  attempted 
to  set  a»de  any  part  of  the  eviaence,  and  never  succeeded  in  such 
an  attempt ;  which  is  of  itself  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Scriptures,  since  this  is  {Jainlv  the  most  natural  and  easy  way  of 
disprovbg  a  thing  that  is  false.  It  ought  also  to  be  observed 
here,  that  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  by  implying  a  miracle, 
does  in  like  manner  overbear  the  reluctance  to  receive  miracles. 
So  that  if  any  considerable  evenU,  which  have  already  happened 
in  the  world,  can  be  proved  to  have  been  foretold  in  Scripture  in 
a  manner  exceeding  chance,  and  human  foresight^  the  objecUon 
to  miracles,  considered  in  this  proposition,  falls  to  the  ground  at 
once. 

Sixthly,  If  any  one  should  affirm  or  think,  as  some  persons 
seem  to  do,  that  a  miracle  is  impossible,  let  him  consider,  that 
this  is  denying  God's  omnipotence,  and  even  maintaining  that 
man  is  the  supreme  agent  in  the  universe. 

Pbop.  XXIX. — The  kittorical  Evidencet  for  the  Oenuineneu, 
Tmth,  and  IHvitu  Authority  of  the  Scripture*,  do  not  grow 
leti  from  Age  to  Age  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  mag  rather  be 
pretumed  that  they  increate. 

It  is  sometimes  allied  aa  an  indirect  objection  to  the 
Christian  religion,  that  the  evidence  for  facts  done  in  former 
times,  and  at  remote  places,  decreases  with  the  distance  of  time 
and  place ;  and,  consequently,  that  a  time  may  come  hereaftert 
when  the  evidence  for  the  christian  religion  will  be  so  incon- 
siderable as  not  to  claim  oui  assent,  even  ulowing  that  it  does  so 
now.     To  this  I  answer, 

Pirst,  That  printing  has  so  far  secured  all  considerable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  as  that  no  ordinary  calamities  of  war,  disso- 
lutions of  governments,  &c.  can  destroy  any  material  evidence 
now  in  being,  or  render  it  less  probable,  in  any  discernible 
degree,  to  those  who  shall  live  live  hundred  or  a  thousand  years 
hence. 

Secondly,  That  so  many  new  evidences,  and  coincidences,  have 
been  discovered  in  fitvour  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  histories, 
since  the  three  great  concurring  event*  of  printing,  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  these  western  parts,  and  the  restoration  of 
letters,  as,  in  same  measure,  to  make  up  for  the  evidences  lost  in 
the  preceding  times ;  and,  since  this  improvement  of  the  historical 
eridencea  is  likely  to  continue,  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  that 
they  will  grow  every  day  more  and  more  irresistible  to  all  candid, 
serious  inquirers. 

One  might  also  allege,  if  it  were  needful,  that  our  proper 
business  is  to  weigh  carefully  the  evidence  which  appears  at 
iwesent,  leaving  the  care  of  future  ogea  to  Providence;  that  the 
prophetical  evidences  are  manifestly  of  on  increosiog  nature,  and 
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SO  may  compensate  for  a  decrease  in  the  historical  ones ;  and  thtt 
though,  in  a  gross  way  of  speaking,  the  evidences  for  facta  distant 
in  time  and  place  are  weakeDed  by  this  distance,  yet  they  are 
not  weakened  in  an  exact  proportion  in  any  case,  nor  in  anj 
proportion  in  all  cases.  No  ODe  can  think  a  fact  relating  ta  the 
Tumsh  empire  less  probable  at  London  than  at  Paris,  or  at  fifty 
years  distance  than  at  forty. 

Prop.  XXX. — The  Propheciei  deUneredia  the  Scripturei  prone 
the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptaret,  even  previously  to  the 
Contideratiott  of  tie  Genuineneti  of  theie  Propheciet;  btU 
muck  more,  if  that  be  allowed, 

Ih  order  to  evince  this  proposition,  I  will  distingiiish  the 
prophecies  into  four  kinds,  and  shew  in  what  manner  it  holds  in 
respect  of  each  kind. 

There  are  then  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 

First,  Prophecies  that  relate  to  the  state  of  the  nations  which 
bordered  upon  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Secondly,    Those    that  relate   to  the  political  state   of  the   . 
Israelites  and  Jews  in  all  ages. 

Thirdly,  The  types  and  prophecies  that  relate  to  the  office,  j 
-  time  of  appearance,  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  ; 
of  the  promised  Messiah,  or  Christ. 

Fourthly,  The  prophecies  that  relate  to  the  state  of  the  chris- 
tian church,  especially  in  the  latter  times,  and  to  the  sec<»id 
coming  of  Christ. 

I  begin  with  the  prophecies  of  the  first  kind,  or  those  which 
relate  to  the  state  of  Amalek,  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  four  great  successive 
empires  of^  the  Eabylonians,  Persians,  Ctreeks,  and  Itomans. 
Now  here  I  observe.  First,  That  if  we  admit  both  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  prophecies,  and  the  truth  of  the  common  history  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  very  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  iacts  with 
the  prophecies  will  put  their  divine  authority  out  of  all  douht; 
as  I  suppose  every  reader  will  acknowledge,  upon  recollecting 
the  many  particular  prophecies  of  this  kind,  with  their  accom- 
plishments, which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  Secondly,  If 
we  allow  only  the  genuineness  of  these  prophecies,  so  great  s 
part  of  them  may  be  verified  by  the  remains  of  ancient  pagan 
history,  as  to  establish  the  divine  authority  of  that  part.  Thus, 
if  Daniel's  prophecies  of  the  image,  and  four  beasts,  were  written 
by  him  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  empire ;  if  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  &c  be  genuine,  I 
&c. ;  even  profane  history  will  shew,  that  more  than  human 
foresight  was  concerned  in  the  delivery  of  them.  Thirdly,  That 
such  of  these  prophetic  events  as  remain  to  this  day,  or  wete 
evidently  posterior  to  the  delivery  of  the  prophecies,  prove  their 
divine  authority  even  antecedently  to  the  consideration  of  their 
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genuineness,  as  b  affirmed  in  the  former  part  of  tlie  proposition. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  perpetual  slavery  of  Egypt;  the  perpetual 
desolation  of  Tyre  and  Babylon;  the  wild,  unconquered  state  of 
the  Ishmaelites ;  the  great  power  and  strength  of  the  Roman 
empire  beyond  those  of  the  three  foregoing  empires ;  its  division 
ioto  ten  lungdoms ;  its  not  being  subdued  by  any  other,  as  the 
three  foregoing  were ;  the  rise  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and 
Saracenic  empire;  the  limited  continuance  of  this  empire;  and 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  empire  of  the  Turks.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  transactions  that  passed  between  the  cotempora^ 
kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  prophesied  of  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Daniel.  For,  since  these  prophecies  reach  down  to 
the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  beginning  subjection 
of  these  kingdoms  to  the  Roman  power,  they  cannot  but  have 
been  delivered  prior  to  the  events,  as  may  appear  both  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  biblical  Hebrew  as  a  living  language 
before  that  time,  even  though  the  book  of  Daniel  should  not  be 
conudered  as  a  genuine  book ;  for  which  suspicion  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  foundation.  Lastly,  we  may  remark,  that  these,  and 
indeed  all  the  other  prophecies,  have  the  same  marks  of  genuine- 
ness aa  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  or  as  aqy  other  books ;  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  context  without  the  utmost 
violence,  so  that,  if  this  be  allowed  to  be  genuine,  those  must 
also;  that  history  and  chronology  were  in  so  uncertain  a  state  in 
ancient  times,  that  the  prophecies  concerning  foreign  countries 
could  not  have  been  adapted  to  the  facts,  even  after  they  had 
happened,  with  so  much  exactness  as  modern  inquirers  have 
shewn  the  scripture  prophecies  to  be,  by  a  learned  nation,  and 
much  less  by  the  Jews,  who  were  remarkably  ignorant  of  what 
passed  in  foreign  countries;  and  that  those  prophecies,  which 
are  delivered  in  the  manner  of  dream  and  vision,  have  a  very 
strong  internal  evidence  for  their  genuineness,  taken  from  the 
nature  of  dreams,  as  this  is  explained  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  work. 

I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  shew  how  the  prophecies, 
that  relate  to  the  political  state  of  the  Jews,  prove  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  And  here,  passing  by  many  pro- 
phecies of  inferior  note,  and  of  a  subordinate  nature,  we  may 
confine  ourselves  to  the  promise,  or  prophecy,  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  given  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  to  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  Babylonish 
captivity  of  the  two  tribes,  with  their  return  after  seventy  years  ; 
and  to  those  concerning  the  much  greater  captivity  and  desolation 
predicted  to  fall  upon  this  chosen  people,  in  the  2Sth  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  in  various  places  of  the  prophecies,  and  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament.  There  was  no 
natural  probability,  at  the  time  when  these  prophecies  were 
dehvered,  that  any  of  these  events  should  happen  in  the  manner 
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in  which  they  were  predicted,  and  hare  accordingly  happened ; 
but,  in  some,  the  utmost  improbability :  so  that  it  must  appear 
to  every  candid  intelligent  inquirer,  that  nothing  less  than  super- 
natural knowledge  could  have  enabled  those  who  delivered  these 
predictions,  to  make  them.  The  divine  authoritj,  therefore,  of 
the  books  which  contain  these  predictions,  is  unquestionable, 
provided  we  allow  them  to  be  genuine. 

Now,  besides  the  fore-mentioned  evidences  of  this,  these  pro- 
phecies have  some  peculiar  ones  attending  them.  Thus  the  mere 
departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  go  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  their  burying  Jacob  in  Canaan,  and  carrying 
Joseph's  bones  with  them,  plainly  imply  that  the  promise  of  thb 
land  had  been  given  to  their  ancestors.  Thus  also  the  prophedes 
relating  to  the  captivities  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  to  their 
restorations,  make  so  large  a  part  of  th^  old  prophets,  that  if 
they  be  not  genuine,  the  whole  books  must  be  foi^^ ;  and  the 
genuineness  of  those  in  the  New  Testament  cannot  but  be  allowed 
by  all. 

I  come  now,  in  the  third  place,  to  speak  of  the  types  and  pro- 
phecies that  relate  to  Christ,  the  time  of  his  appearance,  bis 
offices,  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  Many  of 
these  are  applied  to  htm  by  himself,  and  by  the  authors  ef  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament';  but  there  are  also  many  others, 
whose  discovery  and  application  are  left  to  the  sagacity  aod 
industry  of  Christians  in  all  ages.  This  seems  to  be  a  field  of 
great  extent,  and  the  evidence  arising  from  it  of  an  increaang 
nature.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Christiana  of  the  first  ages 
were  acquainted  vrith  so  many  more  circumstances  relating  to 
the  life,  death,  &c.  of  Christ,  as  on  this  account  to  be  able  to 
apply  a  larger  number  of  types  and  prophecies  to  him  than  we 
can.  But  then  this  may  perhaps  be  compensated  to  ns  by  the 
daily  opening  of  the  Scriptures,  and  our  growing  knowledge  ia 
the  epical  and  prophetical  nature  of  them.  What  is  alrea^ 
discovered  of  this  kind,  seems  no  ways  possible  to  be^accoanted 
for,  but  from  the  supposition,  that  God,  by  his  power  and  fore- 
knowledge, so  ordered  the  actions,  history,  ceremonies,  &c  of 
the  Patriarchs  and  Jews,  and  the  language  of  the  prophets,  as  to 
make  them  correspond  with  Christ,  his  offices,  actions,  and  suffix 
ings.  If  any  one  doubt  of  this,  let  him  attempt  to  apply  the  types 
and  prophecies  to  any  other  person.  I  will  just  mention  fear 
classes,  into  which  these  types  and  prophecies  may  be  diatia- 
guished,  and  under  each  of  them  a  few  remarkable  isstance^ 
There  are  then. 

First,  Prophecies  which  evidently  relate  to  Christ,  and  either  , 
to  him  alone,  or  to  others  in  an  inferior  d^ree  only.  Such  are 
that  of  Jacob  concerning  Shiloh,  of  Moses  concerning  a  great 
prophet  and  lawgiver  that  should  come  after  him,  of  laaiah 
in  his  5Sd  and  53d  chapters,  of  Daniel  concerning  the  Messiah, 
many  in  almost  all  the  prophets  concerning  a  great  prince,  a 
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prince  of  the  house  of  David,  &c.  who  should  make  a  new 
covenant  with  his  people,  &c.  &c. 

Secondly,  Typical  circumstances  iu  the  lives  of  eminent  pergona, 
a*ofIgaBc,Jo3eph,  Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  Jonah;  and  in  the  com- 
mon history  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  its  being  called  out  of  Egypt. 

Thirdly,  Typical  ceremonies  io  the  Jewish  worship,  as  their 
sacrifices  in  general,  those  of  the  passover  and  day  of  expiation 
in  particular,  &c.  To  this  head  we  may  also  refer  the  typical 
nature  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  of  the  offices  of  king,  priest, 
and  prophet,  amongst  the  Jews,  &c. 

Fourthly,  The  apparently  incidental  mention  of  many  circum- 
stances in  these  things,  which  yet  agree  so  exactly,  and  in  a  way 
30  much  above  chance,  with  Christ,  as  to  make  it  evident,  that 
they  were  originally  intended  to  be  applied  to  him.  The  not 
breaking  a  bone  of  the  paschal  lamb ;  the  mention  of  tenting 
the  garment,  ^^^  casting  lots  upon  the  vesture,  by  David ;  of 
oSenng  gall  and  vinegar,  of  looking  on  Him  whom  ibey  had 
pierced,  of  the  third  day  upon  numerous  occasions,  &c.  are  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind. 

Now,  these  types  and  prophecies  afford  nearly  the  same  evi- 
dence, whether  we  consider  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
genuine,  or  no.  For  no  one  calls  in  question  their  being  extant 
as  we  now  have  them,  small  immaterial  variations  excepted, 
before  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance.  Many  of  them  do  indeed 
require  the  common  history  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  allowed 
as  true.  But  there  are  some,  those,  for  iostance,  which  relate  to 
the  humiliation  and  death  of  Christ,  and  the  spirituality  of  his 
office,  the  proofs  of  whose  accomplishment  are  sufficiently  evident 
to  the  whole  world,  even  independently  of  this. 

The  fourth  branch  of  the  prophetical  evidences  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  christian  church.  Here  the  three  following  parti- 
culars deserve  attentive  consideration. 

First,  The  predictions  concerning  a  new  and  pure  religion, 
vhich  W4^  to  be  set  up  by  the  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah. 

Secondly,  A  great  and  general  corruptiou  of  this  religion,  which 
was  to  follow  in  after  times. 

Thirdly,  The  recovery  of  the  christian  church  from  this  cor- 
ruption, by  great  tribulations;  and  the  final  establishment  of 
true  and  pure  religion,  called  the  kingdom  ofrighteouinest,  of  the 
tainia,  th$  New  Jerutalem,  &c. 

The  predictions  of  the  first  and  third  kinds  abound  every  where 
in  the  old  prophets,  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostles.  Those  of  the  second  kind  are  chiefly  remarkable 
iD  Daniel,  the  Revelation,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter, 
Sl  John,  and  St.  Jude.  In  how  surprising  a  manner  the  events 
of  the  first  and  second  kind  have  answered  to  the  predictions, 
cannot  be  unknown  to  any  inquisitive  serious  person,  in  any 
christian  country.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that  the  pr^ 
dictians  of  these  things  could  have  no  foundation  in  protwble 
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conjectares  when  they  were  given.  The  events  of  the  third  class 
have  not  yet  received  their  accomplishment ;  but  there  have  been 
for  some  centuries  past,  and  are  still,  perpetual  advances  and 

5 reparations  made  for  them ;  and  it  now  seems  unreasonable  to 
oubt  of  the  natural  probability  of  their  accomplishment,  unless 
we  doubt  at  the  same  time  of  the  truth  of  the"  religion  itself. 
If  it  be  true,  it  must,  upon  more  diligent  and  impartial  examina- 
tion, both  purify  itself,  and  overcome  all  opposition. 

And  it  is  remarkably  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  Providence  in 
other  things,  that  that  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  which  will 
hereafter  evidence  the  truth  of  the  christian  religioa  in  the  most 
illustrious  manner,  should  be  effected  by  present  evidences  of  a 
less  illustrions  nature. 

Let  me  add  here,  that  many  of  the  psalms  are  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  the  restoration  and  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
final  prevalence  and  establishment  of  the  christian  church ;  i.  e. 
to  the  events  of  the  third  class. 

Prop.  XXXI, — The  Degree  of  Obtcurily  which  it  found  in  Ihf 

Prophecies  of  the  Scriptures,  is  not  so  great  at  to  invaUdatt 
the  foregoing  evidences  for  their  Divine  Authority  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  itself  an  indirect  Testimony  in  their  Favour. 

In  order  to  prove  this  proposition,  I  observe, 

First,  That  tnere  are  a  sufficient  number  of  prophecies,  whose 
interpretation  is  certain,  clear,  and  precise,  to  shew  that  their 
agreement  with  the  events  predicted  is  far  above  the  powers  of 
chance,  or  human  foresighL  But  for  the  proof  of  this  point, 
which  takes  in  a  great  compass  of  literature,  I  must  refer  to  the 
aatbors  who  have  treated  it  in  detail.  And  as  those  who  have 
examined  this  point  with  accuracy  and  impartiality,  do,  as  I  pre- 
sume, universally  agree  to  the  position  here  laid  down,  so  those 
who  have  not  done  so,  can  have  no  pretence  for  asserting  the 
contrary;  this  being  an  historical  matter,  which  is  to-be  deter- 
mined as  others  of  a  like  kind,  viz.  by  the  historical  evidences. 
The  reader  may,  however,  form  some  judgment,  in  the  gross, 
even  from  the  few  instances,  whieh  are  alleged  under  the  last 
proposition. 

Secondly,  That,  even  in  the  types  and  prophecies  where  intei^ 
preters  differ  &om  each  other,  the  differences  are  often  so  inooa- 
siderable,  and  the  agreements  so  general,  or  else  the  prophecy  so 
suited  to  the  several  events,  to  which  it  is  applied  by  different 
interpreters,  as  to  exclude  both  chance,  and  human  foresight,  i.e. 
to  infer  a  divine  communication.  This  point  requires  also  a  care- 
ful and  candid  examination,  and  then,  I  think,  cannot  but  be 
determined  in  the  affirmative;  especially  when  the  very  great 
number  of  types  and  prophecies  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Fitness  in  numerous  instances  is  always  an  evidence  of  design; 
this  is  a  method  of  reasoning  allowed,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  by 
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all.  And  though  the  fitness  may  not  be  perfectly  evident  or 
precise  io  all,  yet,  if  it  be  general,  and  the  instances  very  nume- 
rous, the  evidence  of  design,  arising  from  it,  may  amount  to  any 
d^ree,  and  tall  short  of  certainty  by  an  imperceptible  difference 
only.  And  indeed  it  is  upon  these  principles  alone,  that  we  prove 
the  divine  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  from  the  harmonies, 
and  mutual  fitnesses,  of  visible  things,  and  from  final  causes,  in- 
asmuch as  these  harmonies  and  fitnesses  are  precisely  made  out 
only  in  a  few  instances,  if  compared  to  those  in  which  we  see  no 
more  than  general  harmonies,  with  particular  subordinate  difii- 
culdes,  and  apparent  incongruities. 

That  the  reader  may  see  in  a  stronger  light,  how  fully  the 
fitnesses,  considered  in  the  two  foregoing  paragraphs,  exclude 
chance,  and  infer  design,  let  him  try  to  apply  the  types  and  pro- 
phecies of  the  four  classes  before-mentioned  to  other  persons  and 
events  besides  those  to  which  christian  interpreters  have  applied 
tbem ;  and  especially  let  him  consider  the  types  and  propnecies 
relating  to  Christ.  If  design  be  excluded,  these  ought  to  be 
equally,  or  nearly  so,  applicable  to  other  persons  and  events ; 
which  yet,  I  think,  no  serious  considerate  person  can  affirm- 
Now,  if  chance  be  once  excluded,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  design  admitted,  we  shall  be  instantly  compelled  to 
acknowledge  a  contrivance  greater  than  human,  from  the  long 
distances  of  time  intervening  between  the  prophecy  and  the 
event,  with  other  such  like  reasons. 

Thirdly,  I  observe  that  those  types  and  prophecies,  whose  in- 
terpretation is  so  obscure,  that  interpreters  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  probable  application,  cannot  any  ways  invalidate 
the  evidence  arising  from  the  rest.  They  are  analogous  to  those 
parts  of  the  works  of  nature,  whose  uses,  and  subserviency  to  the 
rest,  are  not  yet  understood.  And  as  no  one  calls  in  question 
the  evidences  of  design,  which  appear  in  many  parts  of  the  human 
body,  because  the  uses  of  others  are  not  yet  known ;  so  the  inter- 
pretations of  prophecy,  which  are  clearly  or  probably  made  out, 
remain  the  same  evidence  of  design,  notwithstanding  that  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties  may  hitherto  attend  many  other  parts  of 
the  prophetic  writings. 

Fourthly,  It  is  predicted  in  the  prophecies,  that  in  the  latter 
dmes  great  multitudes  will  be  converted  to  the  christian  faith; 
whereas  those  who  preach  or  prophesy,  during  the  great  apostasy, 
shall  be  able  to  do  this  only  in  an  obscure,  imperfect  manner,  and 
convert  but  few.  Now  the  past  and  present  obscurity  of  pro- 
phecy agrees  remarkably  with  this  prediction ;  and  the  opening, 
which  is  already  made,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  in  applying 
the  prophecies  to  the  events,  seems  to  presage,  that  the  latter 
times  are  now  approaching;  and  that  by  the  more  full  discovery 
ef  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  of  their  apt- 
ness to  signify  the  events  predicted,  there  will  be  such  an  acces- 
uon  of  evidence  to  the  divine. authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  none 
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but  the  wilfullj  ignorant,  the  profligate,  and  the  obdanite,  can 
withstand.  It  is  therefore  a  connrmadon  of  the  prophetic  wridngs, 
that,  by  the  obscurity  of  one  part  of  them,  a  way  should  be  pre- 
pared for  effecting  that  glorious  conversion  of  all  nations;  which 
IS  predicted  in  others,  in  the  time  and  manner  ia  which  it  is 
predicted. 

Prop.  XXXII. — It  U  no  Objection  to  the  foregoing  Evidence* 
taken  from  the  Typet  and  Prophecies,  that  they  have  double  or 
even  manifold  Ute$  and  Applications ;  but  rather  a  Confirma- 
tion of  them. 

For  the  forgoing  evidences  all  rest  upon  this  foundaUon,  ns. 
that  there  is  an  aptness  in  the  types  and  prophecies  to  prcfigsre 
the  events,  greater  than  can  be  supposed  to  result  from  chance, 
or  human  foresight.  When  this  is  evidently  made  out  from  the 
great  number  of  the  types  and  prophecies,  and  the  d^roe  of 
clearness  and  preciseness  of  each,  the  shewing  afterwards  that 
these  have  other  uses  and  applications,  will  rather  prore  the 
divine  interposition,  than  exclude  iL  All  the  works  of^God,  the 
ports  of  a  human  body,  systems  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animab, 
elementary  bodies,  planets,  fixed  stars,  &c.  have  variooa  naes  and 
subserviencies,  in  respect  of  each  other;  and,  if  the  Scriptures 
be  the  word  of  God,  analogy  would  lead  one  to  expect  somethii^ 
corresponding  hereto  in  them.  When  men  form  designs,  thej 
are  indeed  obliged  to  have  one  thing  principally  in  view,  and  to 
■acrifice  subordinate  matters  to  principal  ones ;  bat  we  most  not 
carry  this  prejudice,  taken  from  the  narrow  limits  of  onr  power 
and  knowledge,  to  Him  who  is  infinite  in  them.  All  bis  end* 
centre  in  the  same  point,  and  are  carried  to  their  utmoat  perfection 
by  one  and  the  same  means.  Those  laws,  ceremonies,  and  inci- 
dents, which  best  suited  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  several  indivi- 
duals of  it,  were  also  most  apt  to  prefigure  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  the  state  of  the  christian  church,  according  to  the  perfect 
plan  of  these  things,  which,  in  our  way  of  speaking,  existed  in 
the  divine  mind  from  all  eternity;  just  as  that  magnitude,  Bitna- 
tion,  &c.  of  our  earth,  which  best  suits  its  present  inhabitants,  ii 
also  best  suited  to  all  the  changes  which  it  must  hereafter  undergo. 
and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets,  if  there  be  any  such, 
to  whom  its  influence  extends. 

The  following  instance  may  perhaps  make  this  matter  man 
clearly  understood.  Suppose  a  person  to  have  ten  numbers,  and 
as  many  lines,  presented  to  his  view ;  and  to  find  by  mensuration, 
that  the  ten  numbers  expressed  die  lengths  of  the  ten  linat 
respectively.  This  would  make  it  evident  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  do  so.  Nor  would  it  alter  the  case,  and  prove  that 
the  agreement  between  the  numbers  and  lines  arose,  withont 
design,  and  by  chance,  as  we  express  it,  to  allege  that  these 
Duubers  had  some  other  relations;  that,  for  instance,  tfac^  pro- 
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ceeded  in  arithmetical  or  geometrical  piogiemioa,  were  the 
squares  or  cubes  of  other  numbera,  &c.  Od  the  contrary,  any 
such  remarkahle  property  would  rather  iDcrease  than  diminisa 
the  evidence  of  design  in  the  agreement  between  the  numbers 
and  lines.  However,  the  chief  thing  to  be  inquured  into  would 
plainly  be,  whether  the  agreement  be  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  by  chance.     If  it  be,  design  must  be  admitted. 

Prop.  XXXIII. — 7^  AppUcation  of  the  Types  and  Propheeiet 
of  the  Old  Tettament  by  the  Writers  of  the  New  does  not 
weaken  the  Authority  of  these  Writers,  bat  rather  confirm  it. 

For  the  objections,  which  have  been  made  to  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  on  this  head,  have  been  grounded  principally 
upon  a  supposition,  that  when  an  obvious  literal  sense  of  a 
passage,  or  a  manifest  use  of  a  ceremony,  suited  to  the  then 
meflent  times,  is  discovered,  all  others  are  excluded,  so  as  to 
become  misapplications.  But  this  has  been  shewn  in  the  last 
propoaition  to  be  a  prejudice  arising  from  the  narrowness  of  our 
ucoltiee  and  abilities.  Whence  it  follows,  that,  if-  the  scripture 
types  and  prophecies  be  remarkably  suited  to  different  things, 
wnicfa  is  a  point  that  is  abundantly  proved  by  learned  men,  they 
cannot  but,  in  their  original  design,  have  various  senses  and 
uses.  And  it  is  some  confirmation  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  that  they  write  agreeably  to  this 
oij^nal  design  of  God. 

It  may  perhaps  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  reader  to  make 
some  conjectures  concerning  the  light  in  which  the  types  and 
prophaciea,  which  have  douole  senses,  would  appear  first  to  the 
ancient  Jews,  and  then  to  those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour-  From  hence  we  may  judge  in  what  light  it  is  reason- 
able they  should  be  taken  by  us. 

Ijet  our  instance  be  the  second  psalm,  which  we  are  to  suppose 
written  by  David  himself,  or,  at  least,  in  the  time  of  his  reign. 
It  is  evident,  that  there  are  so  many  things  in  this  psalm 
peculiarly  applicable  to  David's  ascent  to  the  throne  by  God's 
special  appointment,  to  the  opposition  which  he  met  with  both  in 
Jus  own  nation  and  from  the  neighbouring  ones,  and  to  his 
victories  over  alt  his  opposers  through  the  favour  of  God,  that 
the  Jews  of  that  time  could  not  hut  consider  this  t«alm  as 
relaUng  to  David.  Nay,  one  can  scarce  doubt,  but  the  Psalmist 
bimsell,  whether  he  seemed  to  himself  to  compose  it  from  his 
own  proper  fund,  or  to  have  it  dictated  immediately  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  would  have  David  principally  in  view.  At.  the 
same  time  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  some  passages,  particularly 
the  last,  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trtul  in  him,'i.  e.  in 
the  Son,  which  it  would  be  impious,  especially  for  an  Israelite,  to 
apply  to  David,  and  which  therefore  no  allowance  for  the  suIh 
lijuity  of  the  eastein  poetry  could  make  applicable.     It  may  b« 
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supposed  therefore,  that  many,  or  most,  considered  such  pasa^a 
as  having  an  -obscurity  in  them,  into  which  they  could  no  ways 
penetrate ;  whereas  a  few  perhaps,  who  were  peculiarly  enlight- 
ened by  God,  and  who  meditated  day  and  night  upon  the  promises 
madeto  their  ancestors,  particularly  upon  those  to  Abraham,  would 
presume  or  conjecture' that  a  future  person,  of  a  much  bi^er 
rank  than  David,  was  prefigured  thereby.  And  the  case  would 
be  the  same  in  regard  to  many  other  psalms :  they  would  appear 
to  the  persons  of  the  then  present  times  both  to  respect  the  then 
present  occurrences,  and  also  to  imitate  some  future  more  glorious 
ones ;  and  would  mutually  support  this  latter  interpretatioa  in 
each  other. 

When  the  prophets  appeared  in  the  declension  and  captivities 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  same  interpretatioa 
would  be  strengthened,  and  the  expectations  grounded  thereoD 
increased  by  the  plainer  and  more  frequent  declarations  of  the 
prophets  concerning  such  a  future  person,  and  the  happiness 
which  would  attend  his  coming.  The  great  and  various  sufierings 
of  this  chosen  people,  their  return  and  deliverance,  their  having 
their  scriptures  collected  into  one  view  by  Ezra,  and  read  in 
their  synagogues  during  the  interval  &om  Ezra  to  Christ,  the 
figurative  senses  put  upon  dreams,  visions,  and  parables,  in  their 
Scriptuies,  &c.  would  all  concur  to  the  same  purpose,  till  at  last 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time 
would  consider  many  of  the  institutions  and  ceremonies  of  their 
law,  of  the  historical  events  of  the  psalms  appointed  for  the 
temple  worship,  and  of  the  inspired  declarations  of  the  prophets, 
as  respecting  tne  future  times  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  this,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  obvious  senses  and  uses, 
which  had  already  taken  place ;  being  led  thereto  by  the  same 
narrow-mindedness,  which  makes  some  in  these  days  reject  the 
typical  and  more  remote  sense,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  literal  and 
more  immediate  one.  Now,  that  this  was,  in  fact,  the  case  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  appears 
from  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first 
ages,  and  from  the  Talmudical  ones. 

A  great  part,  however,  of  the  scripture  types  and  propheciei 
appeared  to  the  Jews  to  have  no  relation  to  their  promised 
Messiah,  till  they  were  interpreted  by  the  event.  They  expected 
a  person  that  should  correspond  to  David  and  Solomon,  two 
glorious  princes ;  but  they  did  not  see  how  Isaac,  or  the  paschil 
lamb,  should  typify  him;  or  that  the  circumstance  of  being  called 
out  of  Egypt,  the  appellation  of  Nazarene,  or  the  parting  gar- 
ments, and  casting  lots  upon  a  vesture,  should  contribute  to 
ascertain  him.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  to  persons  who  hid 
for  some  time  considered  their  Scriptures  in  the  typical,  pro- 
phetical view  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  every  remarkable 
circumstance  and  coincidence  of  this  kind,  verified  by  the  event, 
would  be  a  new  accession  of  evidence,  provided  we  suppose  a 
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good  foundatioii  for  miracles,  or  prophecies  of  undoubted  import, 
to  have  been  laid  previoualy.  Nay,  such  coincidences  may  be  , 
considered  not  only  as  arguments  to  the  Jews  of  Christ's  time, 
but  as  solid  arguments  in  themselves,  and  that  excliwively  of  the 
context.  For  though*  each  of  these  coincidences,  singly  taken, 
sSbrds  only  a  lov»  degree  of  evidence,  and  some  of  them  scarce 
any :  yet  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  accounted  for  from  chance,  that 
separate  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  should  be  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  Christ's  life,  by  an  illusion  either  of  words  or 
sense,  in  ten  or  an  hundred  times  a  greater  number,  than  to  any 
other  persona,  from  mere  accident.  And  this  holds  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  if  the  separate  passages  or  circumstances  be 
subordinate  parts  of  a  general  type.  Thus  the  parting  the  gar- 
ments, the  offering  vinegar  and  gall,  and  the  not  breaking  a  bone, 
have  much  more  weight,  when  it  is  considered,  that  David,  and 
the  paschal  lexab,  are  types  of  the  Messiah.  And  when  the  whole 
evidence  of  this  kind,  wbich  the  industry  of  pious  Christians  has 
brought  to  light  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  again 
since  the  revival  of  letters,  is  laid  together,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  both  a  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion,  and  a 
vindication  of  the  method  of  arguing  from  typical  and  double 
senses.  * 

It  may  be  added  in  favour  of  typical  reasoning,  thft  it  cor- 
responds to  the  method  of  reasoning  by  analogy,  which  is  found 
to  be  of  such  extensive  use  in  philosophy.  A  type  is  indeed 
nothing  but  an  analogy,  and  the  scripture  types  are  not  only  a 
key  to  the  Scriptures,  but  seem  also  to  have  contributed  to  put 
into  our  hands  the  key  of  nature,  analogy.  And  this  shews  us 
a  new  correspondence  or  analogy  between  the  word  and  works  of 
God.  However,  since  certain  well-meaning  persons  seem  to  be 
prejudiced  against  typical  and  double  senses,  I  will  add  some 
arguments,  whereby  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  may  be 
defended  upon  this  footing  also. 

First,  then,  Since  the  Jews  in  the  times  of  the  writers  of,  the 
New  Testament,  and  consequently  these  writers  themselves,  were 
much  given  to  typical  reasonings,  and  the  application  of  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  secondary  sense  to  the  times  of  the 
Messiah,  this  would  be  a  common  foundation  for  these  writers, 
and  those  to  whom  they  wrote,  to  proceed  upon,  derived  from 
association,  and  the  acquired  nature  of  their  minds.  And  it  is  as 
easy  to  conceive,  that  God  should  permit  them  to  proceed  upon 
tbb  foundation  for  the  then  present  time,  though  it  would  not 
extend  to  the  world  in  general,  to  distant  ages,  and  to  persons  of 
different  educations,  as  that  they  should  be  left  to  the  workings 
of  their  own  acquired  natures  in  many  other  respects,  notwith- 
standing the  supernatural  gifts  bestowed  upon  them  in  some ; 
or  as  it  is  to  conceive,  that  God  should  confer  any  thing,  ex- 
istence, happiness,  &c.  in  any  particular  manner  or  degree. 

Secondly,  There  are  some  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
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Juoted  from  the  Old  in  the  way  of  mere  aJUaaati.  This  c 
think,  be  true  of  many,  where  the  passage  u  said  to  be  fulfilied, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  and  of 
the  context,  in  the  New  Testament :  however;  where  it  is^  it 
entirely  removes  the  objection  here  considered. 

Thirdly,  If  we  sbould  allow,  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  were  sometimes  guilty  of  erroneous  reasonings  in 
these  or  other  matters,  still  this  does  not  affect  their  moral 
characters  at  all ;  nor  their  intellectual  ones,  which  are  to 
manifest  from  the  general  soundness  and  strength  of  tbeic  other 
reasonings,  in  any  such  nunner  as  to  be  of  importance  in 
respect  of  the  evidence  for  the  general  truth  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  for  their  divine  authority  in  the  first  and  lowest  sense  above 
considered. 

Prop.  XXXIV.— !%«  moral  Character*  of  Chmt,  the  Prophelr, 

and  Apotiles,  prove  the  Truth  and  Divine  Authority  of  the 

Scripturet. 

Let  us  b^n  with  the  consideration  of  the  character  of  ChiisL 
This,  as  it  may  be  collected  from  the  plain  narratiooa  of  the 
gospels,  is  manifestly  superior  to  all  other  characters,  fictitious  or 
reifl,  whether  drawn  by  historians,  orators,  or  poets.     We  see  in 
it  the  most  entire  devotion  and  resignation  to  God,  and  the  most 
ardent  and  universal  love  to  mankind,  joined  with  the  greatest 
humility,  self-denial,  meekness,  patience,  prudence,  and   eYeiy 
other  virtue,  divine  and  human.     To  which  we  are  to  add,  that,    , 
according  to  the  New  Testament,  Christ,  being  the  Lord  and    ' 
creator  of  all,  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  in  order 
to  save  all;  tjiat,  with  this  view,  he  submitted  to  the  helplewieas    \ 
and  infirmities  of  in&ncy,  to  the  narrtuvness  of  human  under-    ; 
standing,  and  the  perturbations  of  human  afiections ;  to  hunger,    ' 
thirst,  labour,  weariness,  poverty,  and  hardships  of  various  kinds,    ' 
to  lead  a  sorrowful,  friendless  life,  to  be  misunderstood,  betrayed, 
insulted,  and  mocked,  and  at  last  to  be  put  to  a  painful  and 
ignominious  death;  also  (which  deserves  our  most  senous  ecu-    , 
sideration,  however  incongruous  to  our  narrow  apprehenaiMi*  it 
may  appear  at  first  sight)  to  undergo  the  most  bitter  mental 
agony  previously.     Here  then  vre  may  make  the  follovring  ob- 
servations. 

First,  That,  laying  down  the  present  disorders  of  the  mwal 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour, 
and  of  self-annihilation,  in  order  to  the  pure  and  ultimate  hap-  : 
piness  of  man,  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  also  for  a  sufiering 
Saviour.  At  least,  one  may  affirm,  that  the  condescension  U 
Christ,  in  leaving  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father,  befwe 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  in  shewing  himself  a  perfect 
pattern  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  both  in  doing  and 
suffering,  has  a  most  peculiar  tendency  to  rectify  the  {iresent 
moral  depravity  of  our  natures,  and  to  exalt  us  thereby  to  pure 
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ipiritoal  happiness.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  evangelists 
and  apostles  should  have  thus  hit  upon  a  thing,  which  all  the 
great  men  amongst  the  ancient  heathens  missed,  and  which, 
however  clesr  it  does  and  ought  now  to  appear  to  us,  was  a  great 
(tumbling- block  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Jews;  the  first  seeking 
after  wisdom,  i.  e.  human  phUosophy  and  eloquence;  and  the  last 
repairing  a  sign,  or  a  glorious  temporal  Saviour.  Nor  can  this 
be  accounted  for,  as  it  seems  to  me,  but  by  admitting  the  reali^ 
of  the  character,  i.  e.  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  con- 
■eqnent  divine  inspiration  of  those  who  drew  it,  i.  e.  the  truth 
and  divine  authority  of  the  New  Testament. 

Secondly,  If  we  allow  only  the  truth  of  the  common  history  of 
the  New  Testament, -or  even,  without  having  recourse  to  it,  only 
such  a  part  of  the  character  of  Christ)  as  neither  ancient  nor 
modem  Jews,  heathens,  or  unbelievers,  seem  to  contest,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  so  grtfat  a  character,  claiming  divine  autho- 
ritj,  either  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  or  indeed  with 
iuelf,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  falsehood  of  that  claim.  One 
can  scarce  suppose,  that  God  would  permit  a  person  apparently 
so  mnocent  and  excellent,  so  qualified  to  impose  upon  mankind, 
to  make  so  impious  and  audacious  a  claim  without  having  some 
evident  mark  of  imposture  set  upon  him;  nor  can' it  be  conceived, 
how  a  person  could  be  apparently  so  innocent  and  excellent,  and 
jet  really  otherwise. 

Thirdly,  The  manner  in  which  the  evangelists  speak  of  Christ, 
ihews  that  they  drew  after  a  real  copy,  t.  e.  shews  tne  genuineness 
and  truth  of  tne  gospel  history.  There  are  no  direct  encomiunu 
upon  him,  no  laboured  defences  or  recommendations.  His  cha- 
tscter  arises  from  a  carefnl,  impartial  examination  of  all  that  he 
said  and  did,  and  the  evangelists  appear  to  have  drawn  this 
greatest  of  all  characters  without  any  direct  design  to  do  iL  Nay, 
they  have  recorded  some  things,  such  as  his  being  moved  with  the 
passions  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  being  affected  by  its  infir- 
mities, which  the  wisdom  of  this  world  would  rather  have  con- 
cealed. But  their  view  was  to  shew  him  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  preached,  as  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  tbe 
Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  aa  they  had  been  convinced  of  this 
tbemselves  from  his  discourses,  actions,  su&erings,  and  resur- 
rection, they  thought  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  convince  such 
others  as  were  serious  and  impartial,  but  a  simple  narrative  of 
what  Jesus  said  and  did.  And  if  we  compare  the  transcendent 
greatness  of  this  character  with  the  indirect  manner  in  which 
it  is  delivered,  and  the  illiterateness  and  low  condition  of  tha 
evangelists,  it  will  appear  impossible  that  they  should  have  foi^d 
it,  that  tbey  should  not  have  had  a  real  original  before  them,  so 
that  nothing  was  wanting  bat  to  record  simply  and  faithfully. 
How  could  mean  and  illiterate  persons  excel  the  greatest  geniuses, 
ancient  and  modem,  in  drawing  a  character?  How  came  tbey 
to  draw  it  in  an  indirect  manner?    This  is  indeed  a  strong 
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evidence  of  genuineness  and  truth :  but  tbeii  it  is  of  so  recluse  and 
subtle  a  nature,  and,  agreeably  to  this,  has  been  so  little  taLen 
notice  of  by  the  defenders  of  the  christian  religion,  that  one 
cannot  conceive  the  evangelists  were  at  all  aware  that  it  was  an 
evidence.  The  character  of  Christ,  as  drawn  by  them,  is  therefore 
genuine  and  true ;  and  conseouently  proves  his  divine  mianon 
both  by  its  transcendent  excellence,  and  by  his  laying  claim  to 
such  a  mission. 

Here  it  ought  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  our  Saviour'a 
entire  devotion  to  God,  and  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  men  in 
compliance  with  his  will,  is  a  pitch  of  perfection,  which  was  never 
proposed,  or  thought  of,  before  his  coming  (much  less  attempted 
or  attained;)  unless  as  far  as  this  is  virtually  included  in  the 
precepts  for  loving  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves, 
and  other  equivalent  passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  characters  of  the 
prophets,  apostles,  and  other  eminent  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     Here  then  we  may  observe. 

First,  That  the  characters  of  the  persons  who  are  said  in  the 
Scriptures  to  have  had  divine  communications  and  a  divine  misaion, 
are  so  much  superior  to  the  characters  which  occur  in  common 
life,  that  we  can  scarce  account  for  the  more  eminent  single  ones, 
and  therefore  much  less  for  so  large  a  succession  of  them,  con- 
tinued through  so  many  ages,  without  allowing  the  divine  com- 
munications and  assistance,  which  they  allege.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  many  of  these  eminent  persons  had  considerable  imper- 
fections, and  some  of  them  were  guilty  of  great  sins  occasionally, 
though  not  habitually.  However,  I  speak  here  of  the  balance, 
after  proper  deductions  are  made,  on  account  of  these  sins  and 
imperfections,  and  leave  it  to  the  impartial  reader  to  consider,  i 
whether  the  prophets,  apostles,  &c.  were  not  so  much  superior, 
not  only  to  mamdnd  at  an  average,  but  even  to  the  best  men 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  is  not  fairly  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  mere  powers  of  human  nature. 

Secondly,  If  this  should  be  doubted,  their  characters  aie, 
however,  far  too  good  to  allow  the  supposition  of  an  impiout  | 
fraud  and  imposture ;  which  must  be  the  case,  if  they  had  not  ' 
divine  authority.  We  have  therefore  this  double  argument  for  | 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  if  we  only  allow  the  I 
genuineness  and  truth  of  its  common  history. 

Thirdly,  The  characters  of  the  eminent  persons  mentioned  in  ! 
the  Scriptures  arise  so  much,  in  an  indirect  way,  from  the  plain 
narrations  of  facts,  their  sins  and  imperfections  are  so  fully  set 
forth  by  themselves,  or  their  friends,  with  their  condemnation  and 
punishment,  and  the  vices  of  wicked  men,  and  the  opposen  of 
God  and  themselves,  related  in  so  candid  a  way,  with  all  fit 
allowances,  that  we  have  in  this  a  remarkable  addidonal  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  this  part  of  the  scripture  history,  besides  the 
common  ones  before  given,  which  extend  to  the  whole. 

OOglf 
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Fourthly,  The  eminent  persons  here  considered  are  sometimes 
chaiged  by  unbelievers  with  crimes,  where,  all  circumstances 
being  duly  weighed,  they  did  nothing  unjustifiable,  nothing  more 
than  it  was  their  indispensable  duty  to  God  to  do ;  as  Abraham 
Id  preparing  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  Joshua  in  destroying  the  Canaan- 
ites,  &c.  We  cannot  determine  an  action  to  be  sinful  from  a 
mere,  abstracted,  general  definition  of  it,  as  that  it  is  the  taking 
sway  the  life  of  a  man,  &c.  but  must  carefully  weigh  all  cir- 
cumstances. And  indeed  there  are  no  maxims  in  morality  that 
are  quite  universal ;  they  can  be  no  more  than  general ;  and  it  is 
■uflicieDt  for  human  purposes,  that  they  are  so  much,  notwith- 
standing that  the  addition  of  peculiar  circumstances  makes  the 
action  vary  from  the  general  rule.  Now  the  certain  command  of 
God  may  surely  be  such  a  circumstance. 

Lastly,  The  perfection  of  virtue  being  of  an  ever-growing 
infinite  nature,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  mankind  in  its 
infant  state,  soon  after  the  fiood,  and  so  onwards  for  some  time, 
should  be  more  imperfect,  and  have  less  of  the  pure  and  sublime 
precepts  concerning  indifference  to  this  world,  and  all  present 
things,  universal  unlimited  charity,  mortification,  abstinence, 
chastity,  &c  delivered  to  them,  than  we  Christians  have,  and  less 
expected  from  them.  And  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  patriarchs 
and  eminent  persons  among  the  Jews  were  burning  and  ibining 
lighti  in  their  respective  generations.  However,  it  is  also  to  be 
observed  here,  that  the  most  sublime  precepts  of  the  gospel  do 
appear  from  the  first  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  under  a  veil ; 
ana  that  ihey  were  gradually  opened  more  and  more  under  the 
later  prophets. 

Prop.  XXXV. — The  Excellence  of  Ike  Doctrine  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  m  an  Evidence  of  their  Divine  Julkority. 

This  is  an  argument  which  has  great  force,  imlependently  of 
other  considerations.  Thus  let  us  suppose,  that  the  author  of 
the  gospel  which  goes  under  St.  Matthew's  name,  was  not  known, 
and  that  it  was  unsupported  by  the  writers  of-  the  primitive 
times;  yet  such  is  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  the  narrations, 
the  purity  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  sincere  piety  and  goodness  of 
the  sentiments,  that  it  carries  its  own  authority  with  it.  And 
the  same  thing  may  ,be  said  in  general  of  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  so  that  it  seems  evident  to  me,  that, 
if  there  was  no  other  hook  in  the  world  besides  the  Bible,  a  man 
could  not  reasonably  doubt  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion. 
The  mouth  ipeaki  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart.  Men's 
writings  and  discourses  must  receive  a  tincture  from  their  real 
thoughts,  desires,  and  designs.  It  is  impossible  to  play  the 
hypocrite  in  every  word  and  expression.  This  is  a  matter  of 
common  daily  observation,  that  cannot  be  called  in  question; 
and  the  more  any  one  thinks  upon  it,  or  attends  to  what  passes 
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in  himself  oi  others,  to  the  hittory  of  the  humao  tbc 
words,  and  actions,  and  their  necessaiy  mutual  connexiona,  i. «. 
to  the  history  of  association,  tba  more  ctearly  will  be  see  iL  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  even  if  all  otbcc  arguments  were  aet 
aside,  that  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
menta,  whoever  they  were,  cannot  have  made  a  islse  claim  to 
divine  authority. 

But  there  is  also  another  method  of  inferriag  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  excellence  of  the  doctrine 
contained  therein.  For  the  Scriptures  contain  doctrines  cou- 
ceraing  Ood,  providence,  a  future  state,  the  duty  of  man,  &c 
far  more  pure  and  sublime  than  can  any  ways  be  accounted  for 
from  the  natural  powers  of  men,  so  circumstanced  as  the  aacred 
writers  were.  That  the  reader  may  see  this  in  a  clearer  light, 
let  him  compare  the  asveral  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments with  the  cotemporary  writers  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  could  not  have  less  than  the  natural  powers  of  the 
human  mind;  but  might  have,  over  and  abova,  some  traditioaal 
hints  derived  ultimately  &om  revelation.  Let  him  connder 
whether  it  be  possible  to  suppose  that  Jewish  shepherds,  fisher- 
men, &c.  should,  both  before  and  after  the  rise  of  the  heathen 
philosophy,  so  far  exceed  the  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  and 
accomplishments  in  other  nations,  by  any  other  means  tbaa 
divine  communications.  Nay,  we  may  say,  that  no  vrriters,  from  i 
the  invention  of  letters  to  the  present  times,  are  equal  to  the 
penmen  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  true 
excellence,  Atility,  and  dignity ;  which  is  surely  such  an  internal 
criterion  of  their  divine  authority  as  ought  not  to  be  resisted  , 
And,.perhaps,  it  never  is  resisted  by  any,  who  have  duly  coo-  | 
sidered  these  boohs,  and  formed  their  affections  apd  actiom 
according  to  the  precepts  therein  delivered. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  made  against  the  excellence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  by  charging  upon  them  erroneous 
doctrines,  established  by  the  authority  of  creeds,  councils,  and   ' 
particular  churches.     But  this  is  a  manner  of  proceeding  hjghly   ' 
unreasonable.     The  unbeliever,  wbo  pays  so  little  r^ard  to  the 
opinions  of  otbers,  as  to  reject  what  all  churches  receive,  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  evidences  for  the  truth  of  (he 
Scriptures,  ought  not  at  other  times  to  suppose  the  churches, 
much  less  any  particular  one,  better  able  to  judge  of  the  doc-   i 
trine;  but  should  in  the  latter  case,  as  well  as  the  first,  examine 
for  himself;  or  if  he  will  take  the  doctrine  upon  trust,  he  ought 
much  rather  to  take  the  evidence  so.  i 

If  it  can  be  shewn,  either  that  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Scrip-    I 
tures   differs  from   that  which  is  commonly  received,   or  that    | 
reason  teaches  something  different  from  what  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, or,  lastly,  that  we  are  insufficient  judges  what  are  the 
real  doctrines  of  Scripture,  or  reason,  or  both,  and,  consequently, 
that  we  ought  to  wait  with  patience  for  farther  light,  all  objee* 
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tions  of  this  Idod  &U  to  the  ground.  One  may  also  add,  that  the 
tame  arguments  which  prove  a  doctrine  to  be  very  absurd,  prove 
also,  for  the  most  part,  that  it  is  not  the  sense  of  the  passage; 
and  that  this  ia  a  method  uf  reasoning  always  allowed  in  inter- 
preting profane  authors. 

Prop.  XXXVI. — l%e  many  and  great  Advantagei  which  have 
accrued  to  the  World  from  the  Patriarchal,  Judaioal,  and  Chrit- 
tian  Revelationt,  prove  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scripturet. 

These  advantages  are  of  two  sorts,  relating  respectively  to 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion.     I  begin  with  the  first 

Now  it  is  Very  evident,  that  the  christian  revelation  has  diffused 
a  much  more  pure  and  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  called 
natural  religion,  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  via.  wherever  the 
profession  either  of  Christianity  or  Mahometanism  prevails.  And 
the  same  thing  will  appear,  in  respect  of  the  Judaical  and  patri- 
urhaJ  revelations,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  ancient 
history.  It  will  be  found  very  difficult,  by  such  persons,  to 
account  even  for  the  pagan  religions,  without  recurring  to  such 
ptriarcbsl  cammunications  with  Ood  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  to  the  more  full  revelations  made  to  the  Jews. 
So  that  one  is  led  to  believe,  that  all  that  U  good  in  any  pagan 
or  false  religion  ia  of  divine  original ;  all  that  ia  erroneous  and 
corrupt,  the  ofispring  of  vanity,  weakness,  and  wickedness  of 
TQen;  and  that,  properly  speaking,  we  have  no  reason  from 
history  to  suppoae,  that  there  ever  was  any  such  thing  as  mere 
natur^  religion,  t.  e.  any  true  religion,  which  men  discovered  to 
themselves  by  the  mere  light  of  nature.  These  positions  seem 
to  follow  from  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  the  heathen 
fforld,  and  of  their  religions.  The  heathen  religions  all  appear 
to  be  of  a  derivative  nature ;  each  circumstance  in  the  inquiry 
confirms  the  scriptural  accounts  of  things,  and  sends  us  to  the 
revelations  expressly  mentioned,  or  indirectly  implied,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  for  the  real  original  of  the  pagan  religions  in 
their  simple  state.  This  opinion  receives  great  light  and  con- 
firmation from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology. 

It  appears  also  very  probable  to  me,  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  human  understanding  would  confirm 
the  same  position  ;  and  that  admitting  the  novelty  of  the  present 
world,  there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  rise  and  progress  of 
religious  knowledge,  as  it  has  taken  place  in  fact,  without  having 
recourse  to  divine  revelation.  If  we  admit  the  patriarchal, 
Judaical,  'and  christian  revelations,  the  progress  of  natural  re- 
ligion, and  of  all  the  false  pretences  to  revelation,  will  fairly 
arise  (at  leaat,  appear  possiUe  in  all  cases,  and  probable  in  most) 
from  the  circumstance  of  things,  and  the  powers  of  human 
nature;  and  the  foregoing  doctrine  of  association  will  cast 
some  light  upon  the  sutgect.     If  we  deny  the  truth  of  these 
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revelations,  and  suppose  the  Scriptures  to  be  false,  we  shall  cast 
utter  confusion  upon  the  inquiry,  and  human  faculties  will  be 
found  far  unequal  to  the  task  assigned  to  them. 

Secondly,  If  we  consider  the  practice  of  true  religion,  the  good 
effects  of  revelation  are  still  more  evident.  Every  man  who 
believes  must  find  himself  either  excited  to  good,  or  deterred 
from  evil,  in  many  instances,  by  that  belief;  notwithstanding 
that  there  may  be  many  other  instances,  in  which  religions 
motives  are  too  weak  to  restrain  violent  and  corrupt  inclinations. 
The  same  observations  occur  daily  with  regard  to  others,  in 
various  ways  and  degrees.  And  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive 
against  this  obvious  ai^ument  for  the  good  effects  of  revelation 
upon  the  morals  of  mankind,  to  allege  that  the  world  is  not 
better  now  than  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  This  is  a  point 
which  cannot  be  determined  by  any  kind  of  estimation  in  our 
power  to  make;  and,  if  it  could,  we  do  not  know  what  circum- 
stances would  have  made  the  world  much  worse  than  it  is,  had 
not  Christianity  interposed.  However,  it  does  appear  to  me 
very  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that  Jews,  and  Christians,  not- 
withstanding all  their  vices  and  corruptions,  have,  upon  the 
whole,  been  always  better  than  heathens  and  unbelievers.  It 
Beems  to  me  also,  that  as  the  knowledge  of  true,  pure,  and 
perfect  religion  is  advanced  and  diffused  more  and  more  ever; 
aay,  so  the  practice  of  it  corresponds  thereto:  but  then  this, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is  a  fact  of  a  less  obvious  kind; 
however,  if  it  be  true,  it  will  become  manifest  in  due  time.  Let 
us  suppose  a  person  to  maintain  tbat  civil  government,  the  arts  of 
life,  medicines,  &c.  have  never  been  of  use  to  mankind,  because 
it  does  not  appeari  from  any  certain  calculation,  that  the  sum 
total  of  health  and  happiness  is  greater  among  the  polite  natiotu 
than  among  the  barbarous  ones.  Would  it  not  be  thought  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  appeal  to  the  obvious  good  effects  of 
these  things  in  innumerable  instances,  without  entering  into  a 
calculation  impossible  to  be  made!  However,  it  does  here  also 
appear,  that,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  civilized  countries 
are,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  more  happy  state  than  barbarous  ones, 
in  all  these  respects. 

Now  as  the  divine  original  of  revelation  may  be  directly  con- 
cluded from  its  being  the  sole  fountain  of  all  religious  knowledge, 
if  that  can  be  proved ;  so  it  will  follow  in  an  indirect  way,  if  we 
suppose  that  revelation  has  only  promoted  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  true  religion.  It  is  not  likely  that  folly  or  deceit  <^ 
any  kind  should  be  eminently  serviceable  in  the  advancement  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  Every  tree  must  produce  its  proper  fruit 
Bnthusiasm  and  imposture  cannot  contribute  to  make  men 
prudent,  peaceable  and  moderate,  disintereated  and  sincere. 
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Pnor.  XXXVII. — l%e  toonderful  Nature,  and  ttiperior  Excel- 
lence, of  the  Attempt  made  by  Chritt  and  hi*  Apoellet,  are 
Evideneet  of  their  Divine  Authority. 

This  attempt  was  that  of  reforming  all  mankind,  and  making 
them  liBpp7  in  a  future  state.  And,  when  we  consider  first  the 
attempt  itself,  and  then  the  assurance  of  success  in  it,  which 
appears  in  all  their  words  and  actions,  by  ways  both  direct  and 
iodirect,  there  arises  from  thence  alone  a  strong  presumjption  in 
their  farour,  as  well  as  in  favour  of  the  authors  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  who  have  concurred  in  the  same  attempt, 
thotifh  less  informed  of  ihe  true  nature  and  full  extent  of  it. 
For  ideas  and  purposes  of  this  kind  could  scarce  enter  into  the 
hearts  of  weak  or  wicked  men ;  much  less  could  such  persons 
enter  upon  and  prosecute  so  great  an  undertaking  with  such 
prudence,  integrity,  and  constancy,  or  form  such  right  judgments 
both  of  the  opposition  they  should  meet  with,  and  of  the  preva- 
lence of  their  own  endeavours,  and  those  of  their  successors,  over 
this  opposition.  Nay,  one  may  say,  that  nothing  less  than  super- 
naturaf  assistance  could  qualify  them  for  these  purposes.  No 
design  of  this  kind  was  ever  formed,  or  thought  of,  till  the 
coming  of  Christ ;  and  the  pretences  of  enthusiasts  and  impostors 
to  the  same  commission  since  have  all  been  copied  from  Christ, 
as  being  necessary  to  their  succeeding  in  any  measure,  since  his 
coming.  If  it  be  supposed  to  be  the  true  interpretation  and 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  to  publish  final  redemption,  conver- 
)ion,  and  salvation  to  all  mankind,  even  the  most  wicked,  in 
tome  distant  future  state,  this  will  add  great  force  to  the  present 
argument. 

Prop,  XXXVIII.— TAe  Manner  in  which  the  Love  of  God,  and 
of  oar  Neighbour,  it  taught  and  inculcated  in  the  Scripturet,  it 
an  Evidence  of  their  Divine  Authority. 

For  it  appears,  that  the  Scriptures  do  virtually  include,  or 
even  expreraly  assert,  all  that  the  modem  philosophy  has  dis- 
covered or  verified  concerning  these  important  subjects;  which 
degree  of  illumination,  as  it  can  with  no  plausibility  be  accounted 
for  in  illiterate  men  in  the  time  of  Augustus  from  natural  causes, 
so  much  less  can  it  in  the  preceding  times  from  Christ  up  to 
Moses.  This  proposition  is  included  in  the  thirty-fiflh :  however, 
the  subject  of  it  is  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  deserve  a  separate 
place. 

Here  then.  First,' We  may  observe,  that  Moses  commands  the 
Israelites  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  might, 
whereas  they  are  to  love  their  neighbours  only  as  themselves. 
Now,  though  this  infinite  superiority  of  the  love  due  to  God  over 
that  due  to  our  neighbour  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  that  infinite 
majesty  and  goodness  of  God,  and  nothingness  of  the  creatures, 
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which  every  new  discovery  in  philosophy  now  opens  to  view,  yet 
it  was  so  little  known  many  ages  after  Moses  amongst  the  wisest 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  it  to  his  mere 
natural  sagacity.  The  natural  equality  of  all  men,  and  the  self- 
annihilation,  implied  in  the  precept  of  loving  all  onr  brethren 
as   well  as  ourselves,   are   also  the  genuine   dictates   of   true 


Secoodly,  In  order  to  shew  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  manner  in  which  the  love  of  God  is  taught  in 
them,  we  must  consider  not  only  the  direct  precepts  concenuBg 
this  love,  hut  also  all  those  concerning  hope,  trust,  fear,  thank- 
fulness, delight,  &c.  for  all  these  concur  to  inculcate  and  beget 
in  us  the  love  of  God.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  scrij^ 
tural  descriptions  of  God,  and  his  attributes,  and  of  the  addresses 
of  good  men  to  him,  which  are  there  recorded.  God  is  declared 
in  the  Scriptures  to  be  light,  love,  goodness,  the  source  of  all 
happiness  and  perfection,  the  father  and  protector  of  all,  &c. 
And  the  eminent  persons  who  composed  the  psalms,  and  other 
such  like  addresses  to  God,  appear  to  have  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  him.  Now,  when  we  reflect,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
thing  of  this  kind  in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  who  pre- 
ceded Christ,  and  nothing  comparable  to  the  scripture  expresaiotis 
even  in  those  who  came  after  him ;  when  we  farther  reflect,  that 
the  writings  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  the  present  timet 
contain  nothing  excellent  of  the  devotional  kind,  But  what  may  , 
be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  ' 
there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  divine  in-  | 
spiration,  as  the  ori^nal  source  of  this  great  d^ree  of  illamina*  ' 
tion  in  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles.  | 

Thirdly,  Good  persons  are,  in  the  Scriptures,  styled  chitdm  j 
of  God;  vtembera  of  Chrui;  partakert  of  the  divine  nature;  one 
with  God  and  Chritt,  at  Chritt  it  with  God;  membert  of  each! 
other;  heirt  of  God,  and  co-heirt  of  Chritt ;  heirt  of  all  thii^a,  &c 
expressions  which  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  raise  in  us  an  I 
unbounded  love  to  God,  and  an  equal  one  to  our  neighbour,  and  \ 
which  include  and  convey  the  most  exalted,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  solid  conceptions,  of  this  great  system  of  things.     And 
if  we  suppose  that  these  high  titles  and  privileges  are,  acciHrding  . 
to  the  Scriptures,  to  be  hereafter  extended  to  all  mankind,  the 
divine  original  of  the  Scriptures  will  receive  a  new  accession  of 
evidence  on  this  account. 

Prop.  XXXIX. — The  Doctrine  of  the  neeettary  Subierviency  of 
Pain  to  Pleature,  unfolded  in  the  Scripturet,  it  an  Evidence 
of  their  Divine  Authority. 

The  Scriptures  give  frequent  and  strong  intimatioas,  that  the 
ultimate  happin&ss  which  they  promise,  is  not  to  be  obtained  in 
this  our  d^enerate  state,  but  by  a  previous  passage  through  pain. 
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Blessed  are  they  that  mourn.  We  must  refoice  in  tribulation. 
Tie  palm-bearing  multitude  comet  out  of  great  tribulation,  l^he 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  and  therefore  ail  bis  soldiers,  must  be 
made  perfect  through  sufferings.  Without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission  of  sins.  It  it  good  for  ut  to  be  ajfiicted^  that  we 
mag  team  to  keep  the  conunandments  of  God.  The  Jews  must  be 
captivated,  aud  undergo  tbe  severest  afflictions,  before  they  can 
be  made  happy  finally,  as  tbe  people  of  God.  Man  must  eat  hit 
bread  in  the  tweat  of  hit  brow  all  bis  life,  and  return  to  dutt  at 
laat ;  and  yet  still  the  teed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  terpent't 
head,  and  gain  re-admissioa  to  the  Tree  of  lAfe,  u>hote  leavet 
shall  heal  the  nationt.  Sec  &c.  Now  there  is  a  surprising  cor- 
reapondence  between  such  expressions  as  these,  and  many  modem 
discoveries,  which  shew  that  pain  is,  in  general,  introductory  and 
subservient  to  pleasure;  and  particularly  that  such  is  the  present 
frame  of  our  natures,  and  constituUon  of  the  external  world, 
which  affects  our  organs,  tbat  we  cannot  be  delivered  from  the 
sensuality  and  selfishness,  that  seize  upon  us  at  our  first  entrance 
into  life,  and  advanced  to  spirituality  and  disinteiestedness,  to 
the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  we  cannot  have  our  wills 
broken,  and  our  faculties  exalted  and  purified,  so  as  to  relish 
happiness  wherever  we  see  it,  but  by  tbe  perpetual  correction 
and  refoimiation  of  our  judgments  and  desires  from  painful 
impressions  and  associations.  And  all  philosophical  inquiries  of 
this  kind  seem  to  cast  a  peculiar  light  and  evidence  upon  the  scrip- 
ture expressions  before  mentioned,  and  to  make  their  accuracy, 
and  congruity  with  experience  and  observation,  be  much  mora 
plainly  seen  and  felt. 

Prop.  XL. — The  mutual  InttrumentaUtif  of  Beings  to  each  other's 
Happiness  and  Mitery,  unfolded  in  the  Scrtpturet,  is  an  Argu- 
ment of  their  Divine  Authority. 

To  this  bead  is  to  be  referred  all  that  the  Scriptures  deliver 
concerning  good  and  evil  angels ;  Christ,  the  Lord  of  all,  becoming 
the  Redeemer  of  all ;  Adam's  injuring  all  his  posterity  through 
his  frailty;  Abraham's  becoming  the  father  of  tbe  faithful,  and 
all  nations  being  blessed  through  him ;  the  Jews  being  the  keepen 
of  tbe  oracles  of  God,  and  of  the  true  religion ;  tyrants  being 
scourges  in  the  hand  of  God ;"  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  being 
the  occasion  of  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews ;  and,  in  general, 
the  doctrine  that  God  prepares  and  disposes  of  every  thing  so  as 
that  nothing  is  for  itself  alone,  but  every  person  and  nation  has 
various  relations  to  others,  co-operates  with  them  through  Christ, 
who  is  the  Head,  and  through  whom  the  whole  body  being  fitly 
joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  tupplieth, 
increateth  and  edifieth  itself  in  iove,  till  aU  things,  both  in  heaven 
and  earth,  arrive,  in  their  several  orders,  to  the  meatare  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulaett  of  Chritt.  Now  whoevef  compares  these 
F  f2 
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scripture  expressions  and  doctrines  with  the  various  mutual  reU' 
tions,  subservienciea,  and  uses  of  the  parts  of  the  external  world, 
heavenly  bodies,  meteors,  elements,  animals,  plants,  and  minerals, 
to  each  other,  cannot  help  seeing  a  wonderful  aoalogy  between 
the  works  of  God  and  the  Scriptures,  so  wonderiul  as  justly  to 
entitle  the  last  to  the  appellation  of  the  word  of  God. 

And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  the  scripture  account  of  the 
fall  of  man,  his  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  influences  exerted 
upon  him  by  good  and  evil  angels,  is  so  far  from  afibrdiog  an 
objection  against  the  christian  religion,  that  it  is  a  considerable 
evidence  for  it,  when  viewed  in  a  truly  philosophical  light.  God 
works  in  every  thing  by  means,  by  those  which,  accordiag  to  our 
present  language  and  short-sightedness,  are  termed  bad  and  unfit, 
as  well  as  by  the  good  and  evidently  fit  ones ;  and  all  these  means 
require  a  definite  time,  before  they  can  accomplish  tbeir  respective 
ends.  This  occurs  to  daily  observation  in  the  course  and  con- 
stitution  of  nature.  And  the  scripture  doctrines  concerning  the 
'  fall,  the  redemption  hy  Christ,  and  the  influences  of  good  and 
evil  angels,  are  only  such  intimations  concerning  the  prindpsl 
invisible  means  that  lead  man  to  his  ultimate  end,  happiness  in 
being  united  to  God,  as  accelerate  him  in  his  progress  thither. 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  Adam  hurts  all,  through  frailty; 
Christ  saves  all,  from  his  love  and  compassion  to  all;  evil  angeU 
tempt,  through  malice;  and  good  ones  assist  and  defend,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  his  original  and  uldmate  design 
of  making  all  happy.  These  things  are  indeed  clothed  in  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  expressions,  suited  to  our  present  ways  of 
acting,  conceiving,  and  speaking,  (which  ways  are,  however,  all 
of  divine  original,  God  having  taught  mankind,  in  the  patriarchsl 
times,  the  language,  as  one  may  say,  in  which  he  spake  to  then 
then  and  afterwards) ;  but  these  expressions  can  have  no  greater 
real  import,  than  that  of  signifying  to  us  the  means  made  use  of  ' 
by  God ;  he  being,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  reason, 
the  one  only  real  agent  in  all  the  transactions  that  relate  to  man, 
to  angels,  &g.  And  to  object  to  the  method  of  producing  happi- 
ness by  this  or  that  means,  because  of  the  time  required  to 
accomplish  the  end,  of  the  mixture  of  evil,  &c.  is  to  require,  that 
all  God's  creatures  should  at  once  be  created  infinitely  happy,  or 
rather  have  existed  so  firom  all  eternity,  t.  e.  should  beyodt,  and 
not  creatvret. 

Prop.  XLI. — The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scripture*  mat/  bi 
inferred  from  the  tuperior  Wisdom  of  the  Jetoith  Law*  coa- 
Kidered  in  a  political  IJght  ,•  arid  from  the  exquisite  Workma*- 
ship  shewn  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Teny)ie. 

All  these  were  originals  amongst  the  Jews,  and  some  of  them   . 
were  copied  partially  and  imperfectly  by  ancient  heathen  nations. 
They  seem  also  to  imply  a  knowledge  superior  to  the  reapecttve 
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times.  And  I  believe,  that  profane  history  gives  sufficient  attesta'* 
tion  to  these  positions.  However,  it  is  certaia  from  Scripture, 
that  Moses  received  the  whole  body  of  his  laws,  also  the  pattern 
of  the  Tabernacle,  and  David  the  pattern  of  Uie  Temple,  from 
God ;  and  that  Bezaleel  was  inapired  by  God  for  the  workman- 
ship  of  the  Tabernacle.  Which  things,  being  laid  down  as  a  sure 
foundation,  may  encourage  learned  men  tu  inquire  into  the  evi. 
dences  firom  profane  history,  that  the  knowledge  aad  skill  to  be 
found  amongst  the  Jews  were  superior  to  those  of  other  nations 
at  the  same  period  of  time,  i.  e.  were  supernatural. 

Paop.  XLII.— rAtf  Want  of  UnivertalUy  in  the  Publication  of 
JUveated  Religion  it  no  Objection  to  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
&e  nmt  and  Manner  in  mhick  the  Scriptures  teera  written, 
and  delivered  to  the  world,  are  Argument*  for  their  Divine 
Authority. 

Herb  I  observe, 

First,  That  obtections  of  this  kind  ought  never  to  be  admitted 
sgainst  historical  evidence;  and  in  fact,  are  not,  upon  other 
lubjects.  It  is  evident,  as  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  thia 
chapter,  that  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  scripture  history,  is  to 
allow  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion.  Now  it  is  very  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  scripture 
history,  to  allege  that  it  has  not  been  made  known  to  all  man- 
kind, in  all  ages,  and  under  all  circumstances  of  each  individual. 
It  must  require  much  abstracted  and  subtle  reasoning,  and  such 
as  can  never  be  put  in  competition  with  plain  historical  evidence, 
to  connect  this  objection  with  the  proposition  objected  to.  This 
is  therefore,  at  least,  a  strong  presumption  against  the  validity  of 
tach  an  objection. 

Secondly,  This  objection  seems  to  derive  its  whole  force  from 
such  positions,  relating  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  as  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  suppose,  either  that  be  deals  with  all  bis 
creatures  at  present  in  an  equally  favourable  manner,  or,  at  least, 
that  nothing  shall  be  ultimately  wanting  to  their  happiness. 
Now  the  first  supposition  appears,  upon  the  most  transient  view 
which  we  take  of  things,  to  be  utterly  false.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  all  degrees  at  present,  in  respect  of  ail  the  good  things 
which  God  has  given  us  to  enjoy ;  and  therefore  may  be  in  the 
best  of  all  good  things,  revealed  religion.  And  indeed,  if  it  was 
otherwise  in  respect  of  revealed  religion,  one  strong  argument  in 
its  &rour  would  be  wanting,  viz.  its  analt^  with  the  course  of 
nature.  The  moral  attributes  of  God  are  to  be  deduced  from 
observations  made  upon  the  course  of  nature.  If  therefore  the 
tenor  of  revelation  be  agreeable  to  that  of  nature,  it  must  be  so 
to  the  moral  attributes  of  God.  But  if  any  one  suppose,  in  the 
second  place,  that,  notwithstanding  present  and  apparent  differ- 
ences in  the  circumstances  of  God's  creatures,  there  are  no  real 
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and  altimate  ones ;  at  least,  that  the  balance  vUl  ultimately  be 
in  favour  of  each  individual  finitely,  or  perhaps  iDfinitely ;  I  answer, 
that  this  supposition  is  as  agreeable  to  revelation  as  to  natanl  , 
reason ;  that  there  are  as  probable  evidences  for  it  in  the  word  of  | 
God,  as  in  his  works,  there  being  no  acceptance  of  pertotu  wilk 
God,  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Qentile,  according  to 
the  Scriptures ;  and  that  we  may  infer  as  strongly  fhnn  the  Scrip- 
tures that  Christ  will  save  ail,  as  it  can  be  inferred  from  philosophy 
that  all  will  be  made  happy  in  any  way ;  both  which  positi<MU  I 
shall  endeavour  to  establish  heredler,  with  the  mutual  illnstra- 
tions  and  confirmations  which  these  glorious  doctrines  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion  afibrd  to  each  other.  And  the  gradual 
dififusion  of  the  patriarchal,  Judaical,  and  christian  revelations, 
compared  with  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  future  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  with  the  present  circumstances  of  things,  will  afford 
great  satisfaction  and  joy  to  every  pious,  benevolent  person,  who 
inquires  into  this  subject.  These  considerations  will  incline  him 
to  believe,  that  the  gospel  vrill,  sooner  or  later,  be  preached  to 
every  creature  in  heaven,  in  earth,  under  the  earth,  etc  and  not 
only  preached,  but  received,  obeyed,  and  made  the  means  of 
unspeakable  happiness  to  them.  And  thus  this  objection  will  be 
removed  not  only  in  speculation,  and  according  to  reason,  but  in 
fact,  from  the  present  unhappy  objectors ;  and  they  will  look  on 
^ttn  whom  they  have  pierced. 

Thirdly,  Having  shewn  that  a  gradual  and  partial  promulgation 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  true  revelation,  we 
may  farther  affirm,  that  the  particular  time  and  manner,  in  which 
Ihe  several  patriarchal,  Judaical,  and  christian  revelations  have 
been  published  in  the  world,  are  even  arguments  in  their  favour. 
This  subject  has  been  well  handled  by  various  learned  men,  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Arch.  Law,  in  his  Considerations  on  the  State 
of  the  World,  &c.  These  gentlemen  have  shewn,  that,  cateri* 
manentibut,  which  is  in  these  things  always  to  be  previously 
allowed,  the  dispensations  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  have  beeo, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  perfectly  suited  to  the  states  of  the  worid 
at  the  times  when  these  dispensations  were  made  respectively; 
t.  e.  to  the  improvement  of  mankind  in  knowledge  speculative  and 
practical,  to  their  wants,  and  to  their  ability  to  profit  in  moral 
accomplishments;  so  that  if  we  suppose  either  much  more,  or 
much  less,  light  to  have  been  afforded  to  mankind  in  a  super' 
natural  way  {cteteris  manentibtu ,-  and  particularly  their  voluntary 
powers  over  their  affections  and  actions,  or  free-will,  in  the  prac* 
tical  sense,  remaining  the  same),  their  advancement  in  monl 
perfection,  in  voluntary  obedience  to  and  pure  love  of  God, 
would  probably  have  been  less ;  which  suitableness  of  each  revela- 
tion to  the  time  when  it  was  made,  and  tp  the  production  of  the 
maximum  of  moral  perfection,  is  an  argument  for  the  system  of 
revelation,  of  the  same  kind  with  those  for  the  goodness  of  God, 
which  are  drawn  from  the  mutual  fitnesses  tMT  the  finite  and 
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imperfect  parts  of  the  natural  world  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
production  of  the  maximum,  or  greatest  possible  quantity,  of 
ttappiness. 

Prop.  XLIII. — Hie  Exclaiion  of  all  great  Degreet  of  Entkit- 
tiatm  and  Impoiture  from  the  Charactert  of  Ckrut,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  ApottUt,  prove  their  Divine  Authority. 

That  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  apostles,  cannot  be  chained 
nith  any  great  degrees  of  eothusiasin  or  imposture,  seems  allowed 
by  many  unbelievers;  and  is  evident  from  the  first  view  of  their 
discourses  and  writings,  and  of  history  sacred  and  profane.  We 
might  say,  that  much  more  is  evident.  However,  for  the  present, 
let  us  only  suppose  all  great  degrees  of  enthusiasm  and  imposture 
excluded,  and  inquire  bow  for  their  divine  mission  may  be  inferred 
from  that  supposition. 

First,  then.  If  all  great  degrees  of  enthusiasm  be  excluded, 
Christ,  the  prophets,  and  apostles,  must  know  whether  or  no 
tbey  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  so  as  to 
prophesy,  speak,  and  interpret  languages,  which  they  had  never 
learnt,  and  work  miracles.  Indeed,  to  suppose  them  not  capable 
of  distinguishing  these  powers  in  themselves  and  each  other,  is  to 
cbai^e  tbem  with  downright  madness. 

Secondly/  Since  then  they  claimed  these  powers  every  where, 
as  the  seal  of  their  commission  from  God;  if  they  had  them  not, 
i.e.  if  they  had  not  divine  authority,  they  must  be  impostors, 
and  endeavour  to  deceive  the  world  knowingly  and  deliberately. 
And  this  imposture,  whether  we  consider  the  affront  offered  to 
God,  or  the  injury  done  to  mankind,  or  its  duration,  its  auda- 
ciousness, &c.^would  be  the  deepest  and  blackest  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  world.  It  is  therefore  excluded  by  supposition ; 
and  consequently,  since  a  less  degree  will  not  account  for  a  false 
claim  to  a  divine  authority,  we  must  allow  that  Christ,  the  pro- 
phets, and  apostles,  made  a  true  one. 

Thirdly,  Let  it  be  observed,  that  though  cautious  unbelievers 
do  not  venture  to  chai^  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  apostles,  either 
nith  gross  enthusiasm,  or  abandoned  imposture,  in  express  terms ; 
yet  they  find  themselves  obliged  to  insinuate  both  in  all  their 
attacks  upon  revealed  rehgion:  which  is,  in  effect,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  the  present  proposition;  for  it  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  acknowledge  that  both  the  charge  of  gross  enthusiasm, 
and  that  of  abandoned  imposture,  are  necessary  to  support  the 
objections  against  revealed  religion.  Now,  as  neither  charge, 
singly  taken,  can  be  maintained,  so  both  together  are  inconsistent. 
Gross  enthusiasm  does  not  admit  that  consUnt  caution,  and  cool 
dispassionate  cunning,  which  abandoned  imposture  supposes  and 
requires  in  order  to  succeed. 
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Prop.  XLIV. — TSe  Reception  which  Chritt,  hit  Forerunnen, 
and  FoUowert,  with  their  Doctrinet,  have  met  with  in  all  aga, 
M  an  Argument  of  their  Divine  Authority, 

This  evidence  does,  as  it  were,  embrace  all  the  olhcn,  and 
(ifive  a  particular  force  to  them.  For  it  will  be  a  strong  coti- 
firmation  of  all  the  evidences  for  the  Jewish  and  Cbriatian  rcli' 
gions,  if  we  can  shew  that  the  persona  to  whom  they  bare  beea 
offered,  have  been  influenced  hy  them  as  much  as  there  «u 
reason  to  expect,  admitting  them  to  be  true;  and  far  more  than 
could  be  expected,  on  supposition  that  they  were  false.  The 
most  illustrious  instance  of  this,  is  the  victory  which  the  christian 
miracles  and  doctrines,  with  the  suSerin^  of  our  Saviour,  and 
his  followers,  gained  over  the  whole  powers,  first,  of  the  Jewish 
state,  and  then  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  primitive  times. 
For  here  all  ranks  and  kinds  of  men,  princes,  priests,  Jewish  and 
heathen  philosophers,  populace,  with  all  their  associated  pre- 
judices from  custom  and  education,  with  all  their  corrupt  passions 
and  lusts,  with  all  the  external  advantages  of  learning,  power, 
riches,  honour,  and,  in  short,  with  every  thing  but  truth,  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  progress  that  Christ's  religion  made 
every  day  in  the  world,  but  were  unable  to  do  it.  Yet  still  the 
evidence  was  but  of  a  limited  nature;  it  required  to  be  set  fortli, 
attested,  and  explained,  by  the  preacher,  and  to  be  attended  to, 
and  reflected  upon,  with  some  degree  of  impartiality,  by  the 
hearer :  and  therefore,  though  the  progress  of  it  was  quick, 
and  the  effect  general,  yet  they  were  not  instautaneoos  and 
universal.  However,  it  is  very  evident,  that  any  fraud,  or  lalse 
pretence,  must  soon  have  yielded  to  so  great  an  opposition  so 
circumstanced. 

The  efficacy  which  the  christian  doctrine  then  bad  in  reformiog 
the  lives  of  many  thousands,  is  here  to  be  considered  as  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  this  argument,  it  being  evidently  the  most  difficult 
of^  all  things  to  convert  men  from  vicious  habits  to  virtuous  one*. 
as  every  one  may  judge  from  what  he  feels  in  himself,  as  well  u 
from  what  he  sees  in  others ;  and  whatever  does  this,  cannot,  ss 
it  seems  to  me,  but  come  from  God.  The  false  religions,  and 
various  corruptions  of  the  true,  which  have  from  time  to  tine 
appeared  in  the  world,  have  been  enabled  to  do  this  in  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  they  have  done  it,  merely,  as  it  seenu 
to  me,  from  that  mixture  of  important  truths,  and  good  motives, 
which  they  have  borrowed  from  real  revelations.  Patriarchal, 
Judaical,  and  Christian. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  upon  iti 
first  appearance  in  the  world,  evinces  its  divine  original,  so  Aoa 
the  progress  it  has  since  made,  and  the  reception  which  it  meeU 
with  at  present,  amongst  the  several  ranks  and  orders  of  men. 
The  detail  of  this  would  run  out  to  a  great  length.  It  miy, 
however,  be  of  some  use  just  to  observe,  that,  notwithstandni| 
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%he  gteat  prevftlence  of  infidelity  in  the  present  times,  it  is  lelcloin 
found  to  consist  with  an  sccnrate  knowledge  of  ancient  history, 
sacred  and  pro&ne,  and  never  with  an  exalted  piety  and  devotion 
to  God.  - 

And  it  is  as  peculiarly  for  the  credit  of  Christianity,  that  it 
should  now  be  supported  by.  the  learned,  as  that  it  was  first 
propagated  by  the  unlearned;  and  an  incontestable  evidence  for 
it,  BS  appears  to  me,  that  it  has  been  universally  embraced  by  all 
eminently  pious  persons,  to  whom  it  has  been  made  known  in  a 
pToper  manner. 

The  analogous  observations  may  be  made  upon  the  reception 
which  the  Jewish  religion  met  with  both  from  the  Jews  them- 
selves,  and  from  the  neighbouring  nations.  It  seems  impossible 
for  Moaes  to  have  delivered  the  Jews  from  their  oppression  in 
^rpt)  sod  afterwards  to  have  subjected  them  to  his  laws,  for 
Josnua  to  have  conquered  Canaan,  for  the  religion  to  have  sub- 
sisted in  the  succeeding  times  of  the  judges  and  kings,  for  the 
priests  and  prophets  to  have  maintained  their  authority,  for  the 
people  to  have  returned,  after  their  captivity,  with  their  religion 
in  an  uncorrupted  state,  and  to  have  supported  it  and  themselves 
gainst  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  remain  at  this  day  a  separate  people,  dispersed 
all  over  the  world,  according  to  the  prophecies,  unless  the  mira- 
culous part  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  be  allowed  to  be 
true,  as  well  as  the  other. 

Prop.   XLV.  —  The   Reception    which   Jahe   lUHgiotu   have 

met  witk  in  the  Wwld,  are  Argument!  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Chrittian. 

I  WILL  here  make  a  fisw  short  remarks. 

First,  Upon  the  polytheistical,  idolatrous  religtona  of  the 
ancient  world. 

Secondly,  Upon  the  religious  institutions  of  Zoroaster. 

Thirdly,  Upon  the  imposture  of  Mahomet. 

Fourthly,  Upon  the  entbusiaatical  sects,  which  have  appeared 
trom  time  to  time  amongst  Christians. 

All  these  seem  to  have  mel  with  such  success,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  mixture  of  truth  and  fialsehood  in  them, 
compared  with  the  then  circumstances  of  things.  They  are 
therefore  indirect  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, since  this  has  met  with  such  success,  as  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  circumstances  of  things,  unless  we  suppose  it  true. 

And,  first,  The  ancient  pagan  religions  seem  evidently  to  be 
the  degenerated  odspring  of  the  patriarchal  revelations ;  and  so 
far  to  have  been  true,  as  they  taught  a  God,  a  Providence,  a 
future  state,  supernatural  communications  made  to  particular  ' 
persons,  especially  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  world,  the  present  cor- 
ruption of  man,  and  his  deviation  from  a  pure  and  perfect  way, 
the  hopes  of  a  pardon,  a  mediatorial  power,  the  duties  of  sacrifice, 


prayer,  and  pruse,  and  the  virtues  of  pcudeoce,  tempenncd, 
justice,  and  fortitude.  They  were  false,  as  they  mixed  and 
polluted  these  important  truths  with  numberless  fables,  super- 
stitions, and  impieties.  That  degree  of  truth,  and  moral  excel- 
lence, which  remained  in  them,  was  a  principal  cause  of  their 
■uccesa,  and  easy  propagation  among  the  people;  for  their  moral 
sense  would  direct  them  to  approve  and  receive  what  was  fit  and 
useful.  And,  had  the  people  of  those  times  penetrated  sufficiently 
into  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  they  might  have  concluded, 
that  religious  truths  could  not  be  of  human  invention.  However, 
as  the  impressions  which  the  historical  and  prophetical  evidences 
for  the  patriarchal  revelations  had  made  upon  mankind,  were  not 
yet  obliterated;  they  believed,  upon  the  authority  of  tradition, 
that  all  important  knowledge,  especially  in  sacred  matters,  was  of 
divine  original. 

As  to  the  miracles  sud  to  be  wrought  upon  certain  occasions 
in  pagan  nations,  we  may  make  these  two  remarks :  First,  That 
the  evidence  for  these  is  far  inferior  to  that  for  the  Jewish  and 
christian  miracles ;  so  that  these  may  be  true,  though  those  be 
false.  Secondly,  That  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed  of  the 
ways  of  Providence,  to  infer  that  God  did  not  permit,  or  cause, 
some  miracles  to  be  wrought,  even  in  times  and  places,  where 
great  corruption  prevailed.  Divine  communications  and  miracles 
were  probably  most  common  soon  after  the  flood,  in  the  infancy 
of  mankind :  afterwards,  as  they  advanced  towards  adult  age, 
these  supernatural  interpositions  grew  more  rare  (unless  upon 
singular  occasions,  as  upon  the  publication  of  the  law  by  Moses, 
and  of  the  gospel  by  Christ ;  at  which  times,  many  and  great 
miracles  succeeded  each  other  at  short  intervals,  in  order  to 
command  awe,  attention,  and  belief),  and  it  may  be,  that  they 
ceased  in  the  pagan  world  for  some  ages  before  Christ :  or,  it 
may  be  otherwise ;  and  that,  in  rare  and  extraordinary  cases,  the 
hand  of  God  appeared  in  a  miraculous  manner.  Anali^y  iavoun 
the  last  opinion,  as  it  seems  to  me;  wMch  also  appears  to  be 
more  countenanced  by  history  than  the  contrary  ones ;  and  yet 
the  pretences  to  miracles  amongst  the  pagans  were  undoubtedly 
false,  in  the  general.  • 

I  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the  religious  institutions 
of  Zoroaster.  We  have  not  so  full  and  authentic  an  history  of 
these,  as  to  compare  them  properly  with  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
revelations.  If  we  suppose,  that  Zoroaster  and  Hystaspes  set  up 
the  worship  of  one  God,  in  a  simple  manner,  teaching  aud  incul- 
cating the  practice  of  virtue  at  the  same  time,  this  religion  may 
be  said  to  have  considerable  moral  evidence  in  its  favour.  U, 
farther,  we  suppose  it  to  be  in  part  derived,  either  from  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  called  Bracbmans  from 
him,  or  from  that  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which  the  ten 
tribes,  and  the  Jews,  bad  then  communicated  to  that  part  o(  the 
world,  it  will  become  an  evidence  for  the  Jewish  religion. 
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Thirdly,  The  religion  of  Mahomet  alkms  and  pTenipposes  the 
truth  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian.  Its  rapid  propagation  was 
owing  chieflj  to  the  mixture  of  political  ioteiests.  That  part 
of  its  doctrines  which  is  good,  is  manifestly  taken  from  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  this  contributed  to  its  success.  However,  a 
comparison  of  Mahometism  with  Christianity,  in  the  several 
particulars  of  each,  seems  to  shew,  that  whenever  a  strict  exami- 
nauon  is  made  into  the  history  of  Mahometism  by  its  professors, 
the  fabehood  of  it  will  quickly  be  made  erident  to  them.  It 
could  not  stand  snch  a  trial  as  Christianity  has,  since  the  revival 
of  learning  in  these  western  parts. 

It  seems  easy  to  apply  what  has  been  delivered  in  the  three 
last  paragraphs  to  the  anali^ous  particulars  of  the  religion  of 
Confucius,  and  of  other  religions  found  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  as  iar  as  their  histories  are  sufficiently  full  and  authentic 
for  that  purpose. 

Lastly,  One  may  make  the  following  remarks,  with  respect  to 
the  several  enthusiastic  sects,  that  arise  from  time  to  time  amongst 
Christians. 

First,  That  their  pretences  to  miracles  and  prophecies  have, 
in  general,  been  detected  and  exposed,  after  some  examination 
and  inquiry ;  unless  the  sect  has  begun  to  decUne  from  other 
causes,  oefore  a  strict  examination  became  necessary. 

Secondly,  That  their  pretended  miracles  were  not  of  that  evi- 
dent kind,  nor  done  in  the  same  open  manner,  &c.  as  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  miracles. 

Thirdly,  That  these  pretended  miracles  have  not  produced 
lasting  effects  upon  the  minds  of  men,  like  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian. Now,  though  a  religion  may  succeed  for  a  time  without 
true  miracles,  yet  it  seems  hard  to  believe,  that  soy  should  fail 
with  them. 

Fourthly,  The  success  of  sects  has,  in  general,  been  owing  to 
their  making  greater  pretences  to  purity,  and  gospel  perfection, 
than  established  churches,  and  to  tneir  both  teaching  and  prac- 
tising some  necessary  duties,  which  established  churches  have  too 
much  neglected  in  the  corrupted  state  of  Christianity.  And  in 
this  light  they  have  been  true  in  part,  and  have  done  the  most 
important  service  to  the  world.  Every  sect  of  Christians  has 
magnified  some  great  truth,  not  above  its  real  value,  but  above 
the  value  which  other  sects  have  set  upon  it;  and  by  this  means 
each  important  religious  truth  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  set 
in  a  full  light  by  some  party  or  other,  though  too  much  neglected 
by  the  rest.  And  the  true  catholic  church  and  communion  of 
saints  unites  ail  these  sects,  by  taking  what  is  right  firom  each, 
and  leaving  the  errors,  falsehoods,  and  corruptions  of  each  to 
combat  and  destroy  one  another. 

And  it  may  be,  that  manluDd  will  be  able  in  future  generations 
to  see,  how  every  other' sect,  and  pretence  to  revelation,  besides 
those  of  enthusiastic  Chrbtians,  in  whatever  age  or  country  it 
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has  appeared,  iaa  been,  all  other  thiags  remaining  the  same, 
suited,  IB  the  best  possible  manner,  both  to  particular  and  genenl 
purposes;  and  that  each  has  prepared  the  way,  in  its  proper 
place,  for  that  more  complete  state  predicted  in  the  Scriptnm 
under  the  titles  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  righUoiuntu, 
of  the  Nea  Jerutalem,  &c.  Even  infidelity,  atheism,  and  scep- 
ticism, have  their  use.  The  vessels  of  wrath  are  still  veneb 
belonging  to  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  all  things,  and  answering  hit 
infinitely  beneficent  purposes.  Offmcet  mtut  come,  though  »m 
be  to  thoie  by  whom  they  come  !  Each  sect,  and  pretence,  aod 
objection,  has  given,  or  will  give,  way  in  its  lime.  The  true  and 
pure  religion  of  Christ  alone  grows  more  evident  and  powerful 
from  every  attack  that  is  made  upon  it,  and  converts  the  bittemest 
and  poison  of  its  adversaries  into  nourishment  for  itself,  and  an 
universal  remedy  for  the  paina  and  sorrows  of  a  miserable, 
degenerate  wwld. 
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CHAP.  III. 


THE   RULE   OF   LIFE. 


Havino  delivered,  in  the  two  foregoing  chapters,  the  respec- 
tive evidences  for  natural  and  revealed  religion,  I  proceed  now  to 
inquire  into  the  Rule  of  Life  enjoined  b;  them.  This,  it  is 
evident,  must  be  compliance  with  the  will  of  God.  Both  na- 
natural  aod  revealed  religion  teach  this  at  first  view ;  which  is 
also  the  immediate  dictate  of  rational  self-interesL  It  is  farther 
evident,  that  the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour,  with  mode- 
ration in  all  selfish  eojt^ments,  must  be  the  will  of  Him,  who  is 
infinitely  benevolent,  i.  e.  in  the  popular  phrase,  infinitely  holy, 
merciful,  just,  and  true,  who  has  sent  us  into  this  world  to  make 
ourselves  and  others  happy.  This  we  may  leam  from  natural 
religion,  and  the  Scriptures  abound  every  where  with  the  same 
precepts.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  these  precepts,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  several  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  human  life,  digesting  what  I  have  to  offer, 
under  the  beads  of  the  seven  kinds  of  pleasure  and  pain,  whose 
history  I  have  given  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work.  But 
first  I  will,  in  the  four  propositions  that  follow  next,  premise  an 
argument  in  favour  of  virtue,  which  ought  to  have  some  weight, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  even  with  an  atheist  or  sceptic. 


Prof.  XLVI. — The  Practice  of  Mankind  affardt  a  Direction, 
which,  though  an  imperfect  one,  may,  however,  be  of  lome  Ute 
in  our  Inquiry  after  the  Ride  of  Life. 

This  follows,  First,  Because,  in  all  the  subordinate  arts  of  life, 
we  always  pay  a  great  r^ard  to  the  common  judgment,  practice, 

>og[c 
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and  experience  of  mankind,  taken  at  an  average,  as  one  maj 
say.  And  this  is  thought  to  be  more  particular)}'  requisite  for 
those  persons  to  do,  who  are  ignorant  and  novices  in  respect  of 
these  arts.  Now  what  is  reasonable  in  the  inferior  arts,  most 
also  be  reasonable  in  tbe  art  of  arts,  that  of  living  bappilj,  of 
attaining  our  tumvtum  bonum,  or  greatest  possible  happiness, 
here  and  hereafter,  if  there  be  an  hereaAer;  which  there  may  be, 
even  consistently  with  atheiam  and  scepticism.  There  seems, 
therefore,  a  peculiar  obligation,  from  self-interest  at  least,  upon 
atheists  and  sceptics,  since  they  must  live  here  upon  the  same 
terms  as  other  men,  and  stand  the  same  chance  for  an  hereafter, 
to  pay  some  deference  to  the  practice  of  others,  considered  as  an 
hint  and  caution  how  to  secure  their  own  interest. 

Secondly,  Mankind  are  evidently  endued  with  a  desire  of 
attaining  happiness,  and  avoiding  miseiy;  and  arrive  at  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  means  which  lead  to  this  end.  I  have, 
in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  endeavoured  to  shew  bow  this 
desire  and  knowledge  are  generated.  But  the  fact  is  certain  and 
obvious,  whether  that  account  be  satisfactory  or  no. 

Thirdly,  Those  who  admit  a  benevolent  Author  of  Nature,  b 
any  sense  of  these  words,  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  man* 
kind  must,  in  some  degree,  be  fitted  to  attain  happiness;  and 
also,  in  consequence  thereof,  attain  it  in  fact.  And  even  ath«»- 
tical  and  sceptical  persons,  when  they  see  bow  blind  fate,  or  nature, 
or  whatever  term  else  they  think  fit  to  use,  gives  to  all  animals 
appetites,  instincts,  and  objects,  in  general,  suited  to  their  well- 
being,  ought,  from  an  ailment  of  induction,  to  expect  some- 
thing anatc^us  to  this  in  mankind,  previously  to  their  inquiry 
into  the  fact. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of  mankind,  taken  at 
an  average,  may  be  of  some  use  to  us  in  our  Tnvestigation  of  the 
rule  of  life;  and  yet  these  same  considerations  shew,  that  the 
light  thereby  afforded  can  be  no  more  than  a  very  imperfect  one. 
The  error,  irregularity,  and  misery,  which  are  every  where  con- 
spicuous, prove  at  once  that  tbe  practice  of  mankind  is  no  in&l- 
lible  guide. 

Prop.  XLVII.— TA*  Opinioru  of  Mankind  afford  an  imptrftel 
Direction  in  respect  of  the  S.uU  of  Life,  which  it  preferahk  to 
that  drawn  from  their  Practice. 

That  the  opinions  of  mankind  concerning  the  means  of 
obtaining  happiness  are  both  of  real  use,  and  yet  an  imperfect 
rule  in  many  respects,  will,  appear,  if  we  apply  the  reaaonioj 
used  in  the  foregping  proposition  to  them. 

That  this  imperfect  rule  is,  however,  preferable  to  that  drawn 
from  the  mere  practice,  follows,  inasmuch  as  the  opinions  d 
mankind  are,  in  general,  formed  after  experience,  and  often 
upon  mature  deliberation,  when  they  are  &ee  &om  the  violent 


jinpulsea  of  their  appetites  and  passions,  and  at  a  more  proper 
and  equal  disUnce  from  the  objects  under  consideration,  than  can 
well  be  at  the  time  of  action. 

Prop.  XLVril.— TAe  Rule  of  Life  drawn  from  the  Practice 
and  Opinion*  of  Mankind,  taken  at  an  Average,  it  favourable 
to  the  Cause  of  Virtue. 

I  WILL  first  consider  the  rule  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
mere  practice  of  mankind. 

Now  it  appears  at  first  sight,  that  this  rule  would  exclude  all 
eminent  degrees  both  of  virtue  and  vice.  A  person  who  should 
be  similar  to  the  whole  aggregate  of  mankind,  considered  as  one 
great  individual,  would  have  some  seeds  and  shoots  of  every 
virtue,  and  every  vice,  and  yet  none  in  an  eminent  d^ree:  his 
virtues  and  vices  would  only  exert  themselves,  when  called  forth 
by  strong  motives  and  occasions:  in  which  cases,  however,  this 
fictitious  person,  this  type  and  representative  of  the  whole 
species,  would  not  fail  to  shew  that  be  had  all  kinds  of  good  and 
bad  dispositions,  all  balancing  and  restraining  one  another,  unless 
where  extraordinary  incidents  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  each 
particular  respectively :  so  that,  if  the  mere  practice  of  mankind 
shoald  be  thought  siUScient  to  ground  a  rule  upon,  we  should  be 
directed  by  this  to  avoid  all  great  d^rees  both  of  virtue  and 
vice,  and  to  keep  our  appetites  and  passions  in  subjection  to  one 
another,  so  as  that  none  should  prevail  over  the  rest,  unless 
upon  particular  extraordinary  occasions.  And  a  person  formed 
according  to  this  model  would  be  reckoned  a  neutral,  moderate, 
prudent  man,  not  much  loved  or  hated  by  those  vritb  whom  he 
conversed;  however  respected  and  regarded  rather  than  other* 
wise.  We  may  also  suppose  that  his  life  would  be  much 
chequered  with  happiness  and  misery;  and  yet,  for  the  mOst 
part,  be  void  <fi  all  high  degrees  of  either;  upon  the  whole, 
probably  rather  happy  than  miserable.  And  thus  the  practice 
of  mankind  would,  as  it  appears  to  me,  lead  to  a  low  degree 
both  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  exclude  all  that  violence  and 
exorbitancy  of  passion  and  appetite,  which  is  one  chief  source 
and  occasion  of  vice.  For  almost  all  kinds  of  vice  are  the 
excesses,  and  monstrous  offsprings,  of  natural  appetites,  whereas 
the  virtues  are  in  general  of  a  moderate  nature,  and  lie  between 
the  two  extremes.  That  moderadon,  therefore,  which  the  prac- 
tic*  of  mankind,  taken  so  as  to  make  the  opposite  extremes 
balance  each  other,  directs  us  to,  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  more 
&vourable  to  virtue  than  to  vice. 

Let  us  next  inquire  to  what  rule  of  life  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind would  lead*us,  or  how  far  the  several  virtues  or  vices  are 
generally  esteemed  to  conduce  to  happiness  or  misery.  Now, 
as  the  general  practice  of  mankind  excludes  all  gross  vices,  so 
does  the  general  opinion,  but  in  a  stronger  manner.     It  does 
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also  exclude  all  eminent  virtues;  but  then  it  does  this  id  s 
weaker  manner  than  the  general  practice ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  turns  the  scale  greatly  in  favour  of  virtue,  and  against  vice,  ai 
means  of  private  happiness;  as  will  immediately  appear,  if  we  , 
consider  t&e  particular  virtues  and  vices  of  temperance  and  in- 
temperance, meekness  and  anger,  beneficence  and  avarice,  grati- 
tude and  ingratitude,  &c.  as  opposed  to,  and  put  in  competiuon 
with,  each  other,  in  (tte  judgment  of  mankind.  And  yet  it  does 
not  seem  by  any  means,  that,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of 
mankind,  the  greatest  degree  of  virtue  has  the  birest  prospect 
for  happiness  in  this  world. 

But  then,  with  respect  to  that  other  world,  for  which  there  is 
at  least  this  presumption  of  general  opinion,  we  have  almost  aa 
universal  consent,  of  all  ages  and  nations,  that  all  degrees  of 
virtue  and  vice  will  there  meet  with  their  proper  and  proportional 
reward  and  punishment.  Now  an  impardal  sceptic  must  either 
enter  the  lists,  and  fairly  consider  what  ai^uments  there  are  for 
or  against  a  future  state,  and  reason  upon  the  subject,  t.  e.  cease 
to  be  a  sceptic;  or  else  thb  general  opmion  of  mankind  in  favour 
of  a  future  state  must,  for  the  mechanical  reasons  alleged  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  give  some  degree  of  determination  to 
him  here,  as  in  other  cases,  where  the  mind  is  perfectly  m 
equUibrio.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  almost  universal  consent 
of  mankind  in  the  superior  advantages  of  virtue  in  a  future  state, 
by  them  supposed,  ought  to  have  some  weight  with  such  a 
person,  even  though  he  should  still  remain  in  equilibrui,  as  to  the 
opinion  of  a  future  state,  because  then  it  would  be  as  probable  as 
the  other  side  of  the  question. 

And  upon  the  whole,  we  may  make  the  following  concluuons. 

1.  That  a  person  who  should  form  his  life  partly  upon  the 
practice  of  mankind,  and  partly  upon  their  opinions,  would 
incline  considerably  to  the  side  of  virtue. 

2.  That,  if  he  thought  the  rule  drawn  from  the  opinions  of 
mankind  preferable  to  that  drawn  from  their  practice,  according 
to  the  last  proposition,  he  must  incline  more  to  the  ude  u 
virtue. 

3.  That,  if  the  future  state,  which  commences  at  the  expiration 
of  this  life,  be  supposed  of  indefinitely  more  value  than  it,  and 
certain,  he  ought  to  adhere  strictly  to  virtue,  and  renounce  all 
vice.  And  the  conclusion  will  be  the  same,  though  there  be 
only  a  strong,  or  a  moderate  probability,  or  even  an  equal 
chance,  nay,  I  might  almost  say,  a  bare  possibility,  of  the  reaun. 
and  great  importance,  of  a  future  life;  since  what  he  would 
forfeit  in  this  life  by  a  strict  adherence  to  virtue,  is  confessedly  of 
small  importance  in  common  cases. 

4.  That  all  great  degrees  of  vice  are  contri^  to  the  common 
sense,  practice,  and  experience  of  mankind. 

5.  And,  therefore,  lastly.  If  a  man  gives  himself  up  to  vicious 
courses,  pretending  cool  rational  scepUcism  and  uncertainty  in 
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religious  matters,  he  must  either  deceive  himself,  or  endeavour  to 
impose  upon  others.  A  person  who  lay  entirely  afloat,  would, 
from  the  susceptibility  of  infection,  allowed  by  all,  and  above 
explained  from  our  &ame,  suffer  himself  to  be  formed  by  the 
Mactices  and  opinions  of  mankind  at  an  average,  (.  e.  would 
iDcliue  to  the  side  of  virtue :  and,  therefore,  a  person  who  inclines 
the  contrary  way,  must  be  drawn  aside  from  the  neutral  point  of 
scepticism  by  secret  prejudices  and  passions. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  reasoning  used  in  the  former  part  of 
this  proposition,  that  whatever  be  the  opinions  of  mimkind,  their 
practice  at  an  average  is  by  no  means  at  an  equal  distance  from 
perfect  virtue,  and  gross  vice ;  but  approaches  much  nearer  to 
the  latter  extreme ;  and  that  this  appears  both  from  the  observa- 
tiona  of  the  &ct8,  and  from  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures. 

First,  then.  Let  ns  consider  the  observation  of  the  facts.  And 
here  the  objectors  will  be  ready  to  heap  together  the  many 
instances  of  violence,  revenge,  cruelty,  injustice,  ingratitude, 
treachery,  want  of  natural  affection,  brutal  sensuality,  anger, 
envy,  moroseness,  ambition,  avarice,  and  selfishness,  which  histoir 
and  experience,  public  and  private,  are  able  to  furnish ;  and  will 
urge,  that  s  person  who  should  copy  after  mankind  taken  at  a 
medium,  would  be  a  very  sensual,  selfish,  malevolent,  and  every 
way  vicious  creature.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  nay,  I  am  so 
iar  from  denying,  that  I  every  where  suppose,  and  lay  it  down  as 
a  principle,  that  there  is  much  corruption  and  wickedness  all 
over  tbe  world.  But  that  the  moral  evil  in  the  world  exceeds 
the  moral  good,  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove. 

For,  first.  How  shall  we  make  the  computation?  Who  shall 
sum  up  for  us  all  the  instances  of  the  foregoing  and  other  vices, 
and  weigh  them  in  a  just  balance  against  the  contrary  instances 
of  love  to  relations,  finends,  neighbours,  strangers,  enemies,  and 
tbe  brute  creation ;  of  temperance  and  chastity,  generosity,  gra- 
titude, compassion,  courage,  humility,  piety,  resignation,  &c.? 
The  case  between  the  virtues  and  tbe  vices,  i.  e.  between  moral 
good  and  evil,  seems  to  resemble  that  between  pleasure  and 
pain,  or  natural  good  and  evil  The  instances  of  pleasure  are, 
lo  general,  more  numerous,  but  less  in  quantity,  than  those  of 
pain;  and  thongh  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty, 
because  no  man  can  be  qualified  to  make  the  estimate,  yet 
pleasure  seems  to  prevail  upon  the.  whole.  In  like  manner,  tbe 
instances  of  benevolence,  of  some  kind  or  other,  though  mixed 
with  many  imperfections,  of  a  partial  self-government,  of  a  super- 
stitious, enthusiastic,  idolatrous,  or  lukewarm  piety,  one  or 
other,  occur  iu  almost  all  the  most  familiar  circumstances  of 
fanman  life,  and  intermix  themselves  with  the  most  common, 
ordinary  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  :  whereas  the  instances  of 
sensuality,  malevolence,  and  profaneness,  are  rarer,  as  it  seems, 
though  often  of  a  more  glaring  nature; 

Secondly,  The  imperfection  of  virtue,  which  I  allow,  and  even 
o  G  I 
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lay  down  in  mankind  in  ^neral,  makes  them,  in  general,  apt  to 
magnify  the  vices  of  others.  Perfect  virtue  may  be  suppoaed  to 
be  but  just  perfectly  candid  and  equitable;  and,  therefcnc,  im- 
perfect virtae  is  moat  probably  too  censoriont,  especially  since 
men,  by  blaming  others,  hope  to  exculpate  or  exalt  tbemaelves. 
And  agreeably  to  this,  commcm  experience  shews,  that  bodOy 
infirmities,  disappointments,  pride,  self-indulgeQce,  and  vice  of 
all  kinds,  dispose  men  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  every 
prospect,  and  to  masniiy  the  evils,  natural  and  moral,  that  are  in 
the  world,  both  in  weir  own  thoughts,  and  in  their  discourses  to 
others.  It  is  also  to  be  added  here,  that  as  our  opinions  are 
more  in  &vour  of  virtue  than  our  practice,  so  our  rule  of  judsiDg 
must  of  cooaequence  much  condemn  the  general  practice.  This 
circumstance  is  very  necessary  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
world ;  but,  if  overlooked,  it  may  mislead  in  the  present  inquiry. 

Tlurdly,  The  greater  intenseneas  of  the  particular  pains  above 
the  corresponding  pleasures  in  general,  and  of  the  particular 
vices  above  the  opposite  virtues  as  just  now  mentioned,  tends, 
for  most  eminent  and  bmieficant  final  causes  in  both  cases,  to 
affect  the  imagination  and  memory  vrith  stronger  and  more 
lasting  impresuons,  so  as  to  occur  mare  readily  to  the  inventian 
in  all  inquiries  and  speculations  of  this  kind. 

Fourthly,  If  we  suppose  that  natural  good  prevails,  upon  the 
whole,  in  the  world,  analogy  seems  to  require,  that  moral  good 
(which  is,  in  general,  its  cause)  should  also  prevail  in  like  manner. 
Farther,  as  we  juigt  that  natural  good  prevails  from  the  general 
desire  of  life,  the  pleasure  of  raoollecting  parsons,  and  plans,  and 
renewing  our  acquaintance  with  them,  ax.,  so  the  aame  things 
seem  to  determine,  that  mankind  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
amiable  and  respectable,  than  hateful  and  contemptible,  i.  «. 
rather  virtnons  than  vicious. 

lastly.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  an  accurate  way  of  speak- 
ing,  virtue  and  vice  are  mere  relative  terms,  like  great  and  Utde. 
Whence  the  average  of  mankind  may  be  considered  as  a  middle 
point  between  the  positive  and  negative  quantities  of  virtuetand 
vice,  as  a  neutral  situation.  And,  upon  this  suppoaititm,  we 
might  first  shew,  that  it  is  man's  greatest  interest,  his  iwsiwsi 
bonum,  at  least,  to  be  Qeutral ;  and  afterwards,  that  he  ought  to 
press  forward  with  all  possibie  eamestnees  towards  the  infinile 
perfection  of  God,  though  ever  at  an  infinite  distance.  Fn-,  as 
every  finite  length  is  infinitely  nearer  to  nothing,  than  to  a  meta- 
physically infinite  one  (to  inake  this  supposition  for  arvnaient's 
sake;)  so  all  finite  virtue  is  infinitely  more  distant  from  the 
infinite  pufection  of  Ood,  than  from  nothing.  And  thus,  indeed, 
all  our  righteousness  is  ^fiUh^  ragt,  and  all  our  virtue  iafi^te 
vice.  But  this  method  of  considerii^  the  present  subject  is  &r 
from  opposing  the  purport  of  this  section. 

If  we  should  call  all  mere  self-regards  vice,  and  all  regards  to 
Qod  and  our  neighbour,  virtue ;  which  is  a  very  printer  language. 
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and  one  that  would  render  the  terms  of  this  inquiry  preciie;  it 
Heems  probable  to  me,  that  virtue  abounds  more,  upon  tb« 
whole,  than  vice.  A  view  to  the  good  of  others,  at  least  Dear 
relations,  is  a  general  motive  to  action ;  and  a  design  to  please 
God,  at  least  not  to  offend  him,  is  very  common  ia  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  or  even  the  worst.  The  most  ordinary  and  trivial 
actions  are  performed  witbont  any  explicit  view  at  all,  at  least 
any  that  we  remember  a  few  moments  after  the  action,  i.e.  are 
automatic  secondarily;  and  so  cannot  be  considered  as  either 
virtuous  or  vicious;  or,  if  they  be,  we  must  judge  of  their  com- 
plexion by  that  of  the  more  eminent  ones. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  objected,  that,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, mankind  are  in  a  lost  fallen  state ;  that  they  an  all  gon« 
out  of  the  way,  and  become  corrupt  and  abominable;  that  there  it 
none  that  doth  good,  ^c.  I  answer,  that  these,  and  such  like 
expressions,  seem  to  refer  to  a  former  state  of  innocence  in 
paradise,  to  a  future  kingdom  of  righteousness,  promised  in  both 
the  Ohl  and  New  Testament,  and  to  the  rule  of  life  laid  down 
there,  with  the  conditions  requisite  to  our  admittance  into  thia 
happy  state:  and  that,  in  this  view  of  things,  the  virtue  of  man- 
kind in  general  is  as  deficient  as  their  happiness  &lls  short  of 
the  joys  of  the  blessed ;  agreeably  to  which,  the  present  life  ia, 
in  the  Scripture,  represented  as  a  scene  of  vanity,  labour,  and 
sorrow.  And  it  is  a  most  important  and  alarming  consideration, 
that  the  common  virtue  of  mankind  will  not  entitl^  us  to  a  future 
rfeward  after  death;  that  fea  thaU  find  the  straight  gale;  and 
that,  tmlen  our  righteotaneu  exceed  that  of  the  Scribet  and  Pha- 
risees, we  can  in  no  toite  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  here 
or  hereafter.  Bat  then,  as,  notwithstanding  the  curse  passed 
upon  man,  and  upon  the  ground,  Ood  is  represented  in  Scripture 
as  opening  hie  hand,  and  filling  all  things  living  with  plenteoue- 
nas,  as  being  kind  to  all,  and  manifesting  his  infinite  and  in- 
viaible  goodness  by  visible  things,  t.  e.  as  making  natural  good 
to  prevail  upon  the  whole,  that  bo  we  may,  on  this  account,  be 
thankful  to  him,  and  love  him  with  all  our  hearts,  as  he  com- 
mands; BO  the  corresponding  precept  of  loving  our  neighbour  aa 
ourselves,  seems  to  infer,  that  our  neighbour  is  amiable  upon  the 
whole.  And  we  may  suppose  that  moral  good  prevails  in  general, 
ID  a  degree  proportional  to  the  prevalence  of  natural  good :  or 
however  we  understand  the  scripture  language  on  this  head,  it 
cannot  be  contrary  to  the  foregoing  reasoning.  It  must  appear 
&om  thence,  that  we  ought  to  be,  at  least,  as  good  as  mankind 
at  a  medium,  in  order  to  obtain  the  medium  of  happiness;  and 
that,  if  we  have  higher  views,  our  road  lies  towards  the  infinite 
perfection  of  virtue,  towards  spirituality,  benevolence,  and  piety, 
and  not  towards  sensuality,  selfishness,  or  malevolence. 
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Prop.  XLIX. — The  Rule  of  Life  drawn  from  the  Practice  and 
OpinioTu  of  Mankind,  corrects  and  improvea  itself  perpetually, 
till  at  latt  it  determinei  entirely  for  Virtue,  and  excludei  all 
Kindt  and  Degreet  of  Vice. 

For,  since  the  imperfect  rule,  drawn  in  the  last  proposition, 
is,  at  least,  so  favourable  to  virtue,  as  to  exclude  all  great  vices, 
we  maj  conclude  that  all  grossly  vicious  persons  ought  to  be  left 
out  in  collecting  the  rule  of  life  from  the  practice  and  opinions  (^ 
maukind ;  and  that  our  rule  will  approach  nearer  to  a  perfect 
one  thereby.  And  as  this  our  second  rule,  taken  from  the 
virtuous  and  superior  orders  of  the  vicious,  determines  more  in 
fiivour  of  virtue  than  our  first,  taken  indifferently  from  all  the 
orders  both  of  the  virtuous  and  vicious,  so  it  will  engage  us  to  ex- 
clude more  of  the  vicious  from  our  future  estimate :  and  so  on,  dil 
at  last  we  determine  entirely  in  favour  of  virtue.  At  least,  this  it 
a  presumption,  which  rises  up  to  view,  when  we  consider  the 
subject  in  the  method  here  proposed.  Since  it  appears  from  the 
first  general  consideration  of  the  practice  and  opinions  of  man- 
kind, that  grossly  vicious  persons  must  be  unhappy,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  allow  them  any  weight  in  detennining  what  is  the 
proper  method  for  attaining  the  greatest  possible  happiness. 
And  as  the  same  observation  recurs  perpetu^y,  with  respect  to 
all  the  orders  of  the  vicious,  we  shall  at  last  be  led  to  take  the  ! 
roost  virtuous  only,  as  the  proper  guides  of  life.  i 

Grossly  vicious  persons  may  also  be  excluded,  from  tbe  man)-  j 
fest  blindness  and  infatuation  in  common  aSairs,  which  attends  i 
them ;  and  as  this  extends  to  the  vice  of  sensuality  in  particular,  j 
80  this  vice  may  be  farther  excluded  from  that  tendency  of  out 
natures  to  spirituality,  in-  our  progress  through  life,  which  b  | 
allowed  by  all,  and  explained  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work 
upon  the  principle  of  association.     Malevolence  is  also  excluded, 
because  it  is  itself  misery,  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  benevolence  ' 
must  be  a  proper  recommendation  for  those,  whose  example  and 
judgment  we  would  follow  in  our  endeavours  after  happiness. 
And  it  does  not  appear  in  this  way  of  proposing  these  matters, 
that  the  ultimate  ratio  of  things  admits  of  any  limit  to  our 
spirituality  or  benevolence,  provided  we   suppose,  that,  at  tbe 
expiration  of  this  life,  a  progressive  scene  of  the  aaime  kind 
commences. 

The  method  of  reasoning  here  used  bears  some  resemblance  to,  ' 
aad  is  somewhat  illustrated  by,  the  method  of  approximadoa 
practised  by  mathematicians,  in  order  to  determine  the  roots  of 
equations  to  any  proposed  degree  of  exactness.  Farther,  as  it  i* 
common  in  infinite  series  for  the  three  or  four  first  terms  either 
to  shew  what  tbe  whole  series  is,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  infinite; 
so  here  the  evergrowing  and  superior  excellence  of  spirituality 
and  benevolence,  which  the  foregoing  considerations  open   to 
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view,  by  recurrinf;  perpetually,  and  correcting  the  iniinediately 
precedent  detemiination  in  every  step,  may  incline  one  to  think, 
in  correspondence  to  that  method  of  reasoning  in  aeries,  that 
spirituality  and  benevolence  ought  to  be  made  infinite  in  the 
ultimate  ratio  which  they  bear  to  sensuality  and  selfishness. 

But  this  method  of  reaaoning  may  also  be  illustrated,  in  a 
more  popular  way,  by  applying  it  to  more  obvious  inquiries.  I 
will  give  two  instances  of  this,  the  first  in  the  health  of  the  body 
natural,  the  second  in  the  wellare  of  the  body  politic. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  person  entirely  ignorant  of  physic, 
theoretical  and  practical,  and  disposed  to  treat  it  as  mere  guess- 
work and  uncertainty,  should,  however,  be  desirous  to  know, 
since  he  must  eat,  what  diet  is  most  conducive  to  health.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  answer  will  be,  the  general  diet  of  man- 
kind ;  because  this  is  the  result  of  general  experience,  and  of  the 
natural  appetites,  which  are  in  so  many  other  instances  fitted  to 
the  objects  themselves,  and  to  the  uses  and  pleasures,  public  and 
private,  of  human  life.  And  thus  the  inquirer  would  be  re- 
strained from  all  gross  excesses  in  the  quantity  or  qualities  of  his 
diet.  But  if  he  farther  observes  that  the  opinions  of  mankind 
tend  more  to  moderation  in  diets  than  their  practice ;  and  that 
both  the  practice  and  opinions  of  those  who  appear  by  other 
criterions  to  be  the  best  judges,  tend  more  ta  moderation  than 
those  of  mankind  at  an  average ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  sensual  and 
intemperate  ought  entirely  to  be  excluded  from  having  any 
ahare  in  determining  this  inquiry;  this  will  lead  him  to  great 
moderation  in  diet,  or  even  to  abstemiousness. 

In  like  manner  let  it  be  asked,  what  principles  of  govern- 
ment are  most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare?  Are  private 
virtues,  or  private  vices,  most  to  be  encouraged?  Here  indeed 
the  answer  drawn  from  the  average  of  states  will  not  be  an  exact 
medium  between  both,  so  as  to  discourage  all  the  virtues,  and  all 
the  degrees  of  them,  as  much  as  the  vices,  and  their  degrees ; 
and  vice  vertd,  to  encourage  both  equally ;  but  will,  upon  the 
whole,  be  greatly  favourable  to  virtue.  However,  since  avarice, 
vain-glory,  resentment,  luxury,  &c.  are,  in  certain  respects,  even 
promoted,  and  the  greatest  virtues  sometimes  persecuted,  the 

Eractice  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  enacting  and  enforcing 
iws,  will  not  be  entirely  favourable  to  virtue.  But  then,  if  we 
take  their  {pinions,  especially  those  of  the  legislators  the  most 
celebrated  for  wisdom,  and  leave  out  barbarous  nations,  infant 
states  as  yet  unsettled,  and  such  as  approach  near  to  their  di»< 
solution,  the  average  from  the  remainder  will  give  the  advantage 
to  virtue  more  and  more  perpetually.  And  it  may  be  remarked 
of  both  these  instances,  that  they  prove  in  part  the  thing  to  be 
illustrated  by  them,  being  not  mere  emblems  only,  but  in  part 
the  reality  itself.  For  moderation  in  diet  is  one  principal  virtue, 
and  extremely  requisite  to  preserve  benevolence  in  perfection; 
and  health  »  great  ingredient  towards  happiness.  And  the  publie 
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bappinea  whkb  ariBes  from  the  cultintion  of  private  nrtoet, 
ini^udes  private  faappinesa  witbiii  itsel£ 

Feriiaps  it  may  not  displease  the  reader  just  to  hint,  that  the 
same  method  of  reasoning  ma;  be  made  use  of  in  &vour  of  the 
christian  religion.  All  ages  and  nations  have  in  general  believed 
some  revelation.  There  must  therefore  be  some  true  one.  But 
the  christian  is  plainly  the  religion  of  the  most  learned  and 
knowing  part  of  mankind,  and  is,  in  general,  more  earnestly 
believed,  in  proportion  as  men  are  wiser  and  better.  If  we 
enxpt  the  Mahometans,  the  rest  of  the  world  are  mere  savages. 
But  Mahometanism  bears  testimony  to  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  If  the  unbeliever  will  not  be  determined  by  tiaa 
himself,  let  him  at  least  allow  that  the  more  ignorant  and  un- 
learned may  be  directed  by  it  to  the  true  religion.  But  tbeo 
they  are  not  to  be  supposed  capable  of  making  objectitnu. 
Whoever  has  a  capacity  for  this,  has  also  a  capad^  to  receive 
the  proper  answers. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  observations  of  this  kind,  drawn 
from  the  common  sense  and  judgment  of  mankind,  cannot  cazzy 
ua  to  great  lengths  with  precision  and  certainty.  They  are  vcsy 
convincing  and  striking,  in  respect  of  tbe  first  principle*  and 
rudiments ;  but,  if  we  would  descend  to  minute  particulars  with 
accuracy,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  several  practical  theories 
of  each  arL 


Prof.  L. — The  Pleattirei  of  Setuation  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
primarj/  Punuit, 

In  order  to  shew  this,  let  us  put  tbe  extreme  case  of  the 
primary  pursuit  of  sensible  pleasure ;  and  suppose,  that  a  penon 
endeavours  to  gratify  every  impulse  of  his  bodily  appetites,  how- 
ever contrary  such  gratification  may  be  to  the  virtues  of  tempei^ 
aace  and  dustity.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  one  WMild 
aoon  destroy  the  bodily  faculties  themselves,  thereby  rendering 
the  objects  of  sensible  pleasure  useless,  aad  also  preopitate  him- 
self into  pain,  diseases,  and  death,  those  greatest  of  evila  in  tbo 
opinion  of  the  voluptuous.  This  is  a  plain  matter  of  observalioB, 
verified  every  day  by  the  sad  examples  of  loathsome,  tortured 
wretches,  that  occur  which  way  soever  we  turn  our  eyes,  in  tbe 
streets,  in  private  ^miliea,  in  hospitals,  io  palaces.    Whether 
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Ute  Scriptures  give  a  true  account  how  all  this  ain  and  miserj 
were  first  introduced  into  the  world ;  also  whether  our  reason  be 
able  to  lecoDcile  it  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  or  no; 
still,  that  positive  misery,  and  the  loss  even  of  sensual  happiness, 
ate  tbuB  inseparably  connected  with  interaperaoce  and  lewdness, 
is  an  evident  fact,  that  no  unbeliever,  no  atneist,  no  sceptic,  that 
will  open  his  eyes,  can  dispute.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  real  instances  do  not,  cannot  come  up  to  the  case  here  put  of 
a  man's  yielding  to  every  sensual  inclination.  The  most  gross 
and  debauched  have  had  some  restraints  from  some  other  desires 
w  fears,  &om  the  quarters  of  imaginatioa,  ambition,  &c.  It  is 
evident  therefore,  a  fortiori,  that  the  mere  gratification  of  our 
■ansual  appetites  cannot  be  our  primary  pursuit,  our  lummum 
bonum,  or  the  rule  and  end  of  life.  They  must  be  regulated  by, 
and  made  subservient  to, some  other  part  of  our  natures;  else  we 
shall  miss  even  the  sensible  pleasure,  that  we  might  have  enjoyed, 
and  shall  fall  into  the  opposite  pains ;  which,  as  has  been  observed 
before,  are,  in  general,  lar  greater,  and  more  exquiute,  than  the 
sensible  pleasiH^s. 

That  indulgence  in  sensual  gratifications  will  not  afford  us  our 
summuM  boaum,  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  following  argu- 
ments ;  via.  that  it  destroys  the  mental  faculties,  the  apprehen- 
sion, memory,  imagination,  invention;  that  it  exposes  men  to 
censure  and  contempt;  that  it  brings  them  to  penury;  that  it  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  bene- 
volence and  piety ;  and  that  it  is  all  along  attended  with  the 
secret  reproaches  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  horrors  of  a  guilty 
mind.  Now  it  is  impossible,  as  will  appear  from  the  foregoing 
history  of  association,  how  much  soever  a  man  may  be  devoted 
to  sensual  indulgences,  entirely  to  prevent  the  generation  of  the. 
several  mental  affections ;  hut  it  is  in  our  power,  by  an  inordinate 
puTBuit  of  the  sensible  pleasures,  to  convert  the  mental  affections 
mto  sources  of  pain,  and  to  impair  and  cut  off  many  of  the  in- 
tellectual pleasures,  so  as  that  the  balance  shall  be  against  us 
upon  the  wh<de.  It  follows  therefore  from  this  utter  inconsistency 
of  the  sensible  pleasures,  when  made  a  primary  pursuit,  with  the 
intellectual  ones,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  so ;  but  must  be 
subjected  to,  and  regulated  by,  some  more  impartial  law,  than 
that  of  mere  sensaal  desire. 

The  same  thing  may  be  concluded,  in  a  more  direct  way,  from 
the  history  of  association.  For  the  sensible  pleasures  are  the  first 
[Measures  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  are  the  foundation  of  the 
mtelleotual  ones,  which  are  formed  from  them  in  succession, 
according  to  the  law  of  association,  as  belbre  explained.  Now 
which  way  soever  we  turn  our  view,  that  which  is  prior  in  the 
order  of  nature  is  always  less  perfect  and  principal,  than  that 
which  is  posterior,  the  last  of  two  contiguous  states  being  the 
end,  the  &st  the  means  subservient  to  that  end,  though  itself  be 
an  end  in  respect  of  some  foregcung  state.  The  sensible  pleasures 
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therefore  cannot  be  supposed  of  equal  value  and  dignity  with  the 
intellectual,  to  the  generation  of  which  they  are  made  subservienL 
And  we  might  he  ted  to  infer  this  from  the  mere  analt^  of 
nature,  from  the  numberless  parallel  instances  which  daily  ob- 
servation su^ests,  and  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
infinite  beneficence  of  the  supreme  cause,  which  yet  makes  this 
argument  much  more  satisfactory  and  convincing. 

Nay,  one  may  go  farther,  and  observe,  that  as  many  persoas 
are  evidently  forced  from  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  sennble 
pleasure  by  its  inconsistency  with  itself,  and  with  the  other  parts 
of  our  &ame,  so  it  seems,  that,  if  human  life  was  coDtinueid  to 
an  indefinite  length,  and  yet  nothing  abated  from  the  rigour  of 
those  wholesome  severities,  and  penal  sufferings,  which  sensuaUty 
brings  upon  us,  more  and  more  individuals  would  perpetually  be 
advanced  thereby  to  a  state  of  spirituality;  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  man  to  persist  for  ever  in  sacrificing  all  to  hts 
sensual  appetites,  in  making  ku  belly  hit  god,  upon  such  dis- 
advantageous, and  painful  terms.  Intellectual  desires,  i.e.  desires 
in  which  no  particular  sensible  pleasure  is  conspicuous,  (though 
they  arise  from  a  multiform  a^regate  of  the  traces  of  such)  mast 
be  formed,  as  we  see  they  are  in  fact,  in  the  most  luxurious  and 
debauched;  and  these  would  at  last  become  sufficient  to  struggle 
with  and  overpower  the  sensual  desires,  which  would  at  the  same 
time  be  weakened  by  associations  with  intense  pains  and  suffer- 
ings. And  this  affords  us  a  pleasing  glimpse  not  only  of  a  future 
state,  but  also  of  what  may  be  done  there  by  still  greater  severities, 
for  those  whom  the  miseries  of  this  life  could  not  free  from  the 
slavery  to  their  bodily  appetites ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the 
strongest  incentive  to  us  all,  to  apply  ourselves  with  earnestness 
and  assiduity  to  the  great  business  and  purport  of  the  present 
life,  the  transformation  of  sensuality  into  spirituality,  by  asso- 
ciating the  sensible  pleasures,  and  their  traces,  with  proper  for^n 
objects,  and  so  forming  motives  to  beneficent  actions,  and  diffusing 
them  over  the  whole  general  course  of  our  existence. 

Lastly,  The  inferior  value  of  the  sensible  pleasures  nay  be 
deduced  from  their  being  of  a  confined  local  nature;  and  injuring 
or  destroying  prematurely,  i.  e.  before  the  body  in  general  comes 
to  its  period,  the  particular  oi^ns  of  each,  when  indulged  to 
excess;  whereas  the  intellectual  pleasures  adect  the  whole  nerrous 
system,  t.  e.  all  the  sensible  parts,  and  that  nearly  in  an  eqoal 
manner,  on  account  of  the  varieties  and  combinations  of  sensible 
local,  and  of  nascent  intellectual  pleasures,  which  occur  in  the 
formation  of  the  mature  intellectual  ones ;  so  that  though  some 
of  them  should  be  indulged  to  excess,  and  out  of  due  proportion 
to  the  rest,  this  will  be  more  consistent  with  the  gentle,  gradual 
decay  of  the  mortal  body, 

We  may  add,  that  the  duration  of  mere  sensual  pleasure  is 
necessarily  short;  and  that,  even  when  fi-ee  from  guilt,  it  cannot, 
however,  afford  any  pleasing  reflections;   whereas  one  of  the 
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principal  tendencies  of  our  natures  is,  and  must  be,  from  the 
power  of  aasociation  in  forming  them,  to  the  pleasures  of  reflec- 
tion and  consciousness.  In  like  manner,  the  evident  use  and 
restriction  thereto  of  one  of  the  principal  sensible  pleasures  to 
preserve  life  and  health,  with  all  the  consequent  mental  faculties, 
and  executive  bodilj  powers ;  of  the  other  to  continue  the  species, 
and  to  generate  and  enlarge  benevolence ;  make  the  subordinate 
nature  of  both  manifest  in  an  obvious  way,  and  without  entering 
minutel;  into  the  history  of  association :  at  the  same  time  that 
these  remarks,  when  further  pursued,  unite  with  that  history, 
and  are  eminent  parts  of  the  foregoing  ai^ument,  taken  directly 
fiom  thence. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  pleannres  of  sensation  ought  not  to 
be  made  the  primary  pursuit  of  life ;  but  require  to  be  restrained 
and  directed  by  some  foreign  regulating  power.  What  that 
power  is,  I  now  come  to  shew  in  the  next  proposition. 

Prop.  LI. — The  Purtuit  of  temible  Pleature  ought  to  regulated 
by  the  Precepts  of  Benevolence,  Piety,  and  the  Moral  Sense. 

This  may  be  proved  by  shewing,  that  the  regulation  of  our 
Bennble  pleasures,  here  proposed,  will  contribute  both  to  their 
own  improvement,  and  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  our  natures. 

Now  benevolence  requires,  that  the  pleasures  of  sense  should 
be  made  entirely  subservient  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  mind, 
that  so  each  person  may  best  fill  his  place  in  life,  best  perform 
the  several  relarive  duties  of  it,  and  prolong  his  days  to  their 
utmost  period,  free  from  great  diseases  and  infirmities ;  instances 
of  which  have  much  authority,  and  a  very  beneficial  infiuence,  in 
the  world.  All  gratifications  therefore,  which  tend  to  produce 
diseases  in  the  body,  and  disturbances  in  the  mind,  are  forbidden 
hj  benevolence,  and  the  most  wholesome  diet  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  enjoined  by  it.  The  rules  of  piety  are  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, whether  they  be  deduced  from  our  relation  to  God,  as  our 
common  father  and  benefactor,  who  wills  that  alt  fais  children 
shonld  use  his  blessings  so  as  to  promote  the  common  good 
thereby ;  or  from  the  natural  signatures  of  his  will  in  the  imme- 
diate pleasures  and  advantages  arising  from  moderate  refresh- 
ment, and  the  manifest  inconveniences  and  injuries  caused  by 
excess  in  quantity  or  quality ;  or  from  hia  revealed  wUl,  by 
which  temperance  is  commanded,  and  all  intemperance  severely 
threatened.  In  like  manner,  the  moral  sense  directs  us  implicitly 
to  the  same  moderation  and  government  of  our  appetites,  whether 
it  be  derived  explicitly  from  the  foregoing  rules  of  piety  and 
benevolence,  or  from  ideas  of  decency,  rational  self-interest,  the 
practice  of  wise  and  good  men,  the  loathsomeness  of  diseases,  the 
odiousness  and  mischiefs  of  violent  passions,  &c  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  all  these  three  guides  of  life  lead  to  the  same  end, 
ria.  great  moderatioo  in  sensual  enjoyments,  though  they  differ    , 

>og[c 
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■omewhat  in  their  modves,  and  the  ooliinwdiouiiMm  of  tlwir 
application  as  a  rule  in  the  particular  occurrences  of  life. 

It  is  evident  at  the  same  time,  that  we  are  do  lo6erB»  in  respect 
of  the  sensible  pleasures,  bj  this  steady  adherence  to  moderatioa. 
Our  senses,  and  bodilj  &cijties,  are  hj  these  means  preserved  in 
their  perfection ;  so  as  to  afibid  the  natural  exquisite  {i^tificalion, 
and  to  enable  us  to  perform  the  several  animal  functions  with 
eaae  and  pleasure,  and  to  carry  us  on  to  old  age  with  ail  tba 
int^frity  of  these  Sjcnses  and  faculties,  that  is  consistent  with  the 
necessary  decay  and  dissolutioD  of  our  earthly  body.  The  sane 
moderation,  and  health  arising  trom  it,  inspire  men  with  perpetual 
serenity,  cheerfulness,  and  good-will,  and  with  gratitude  towards 
God,  who  givet  t»  oil  tfUngt  richly  to  ei^oy,  and  the  sensible 
pleasures  in  particular,  as  the  means  and  earnest  of  far  greater, 
both  here  and  hereafter.  Now  it  is  observable  in  the  commoo 
intercourses  of  life,  that  associated  circumstances  add  greatly  to 
our  pleasures.  Thus  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  thing  from  a 
jriend,  of  making  a  friend  partaker  of  it,  of  sociality  and  mirth  at 
the  time  of  enjoyment,  &c.  greatly  eohaQce  the  gratifications  <tf 
taste,  as  in  feasts,  and  public  entertainments.  Much  more  then 
may  the  pure  and  exalted  pleasures  of  beneToleuce  and  |ue^, 
tke  eating  aad  drinking  to  the  ghry  of  Ood,  improve  tbeae 
pleasures. 

And  as  we  are  no  losers,  but  great  gainers,  upon  the  whole,  hj 
religious  abstemiousness,  in  respect  of  the  sensible  pleasure ;  w 
are  we  much  more  obviously  so,  in  respect  of  the  sensible  pains 
and  sufleiingB,  which  the  intemperate  bring  upon  tbemaelvea. 
These  are  of  the  most  exquisite  kmd,  and  oftxia  of  long  duration, 
especially  when  they  give  intervals  of  resale,  thus  exceeding  the 
inventions  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants.  They  impair  the  bodily 
and  mental  Realties,  so  as  to  render  most  other  enjoyments  aa- 
perfect  and  insipid,  dispose  to  peevishness,  passion,  and  munnurii^ 
against  Providence,  and  ate  attended  with  the  horrors  of  a  guilty 
mind.  It  follows  therefore,  that  he  who  would  obtain  the  max- 
imum of  the  sensible  [deasures,  even  those  of  taste,  must  not  give 
himself  up  to  them ;  bat  restrain  them,  and  make  them  subject 
to  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  sense. 

Cor.  Besides  the  sensible  pains,  which  excesses  bring  upon 
men,  there  are  some  which  occur  in  the  daily  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  life,  from  fatigue,  labour,  hardships,  &c.  Now  it 
follows  from  the  same  method  of  reasoning  as  that  used  in  the 
two  foregoing  propositions,  that  the  proper  method  of  aradiag 
tiiese  pains  is  not  to  aim  at  it  direcUy,  but  in  every  thing  to  be 
guided  by  the  precepts  of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moial 
sense;  and  that  dehcate  and  effeminate  persons  endure  mtwe  £ram 
this  head  of  sufferings,  than  the  charitable  and  devout,  who 
go  about  doing  good,  at  the  apparent  expense  of  theic  eue  and 
quiet. 

D,q,z.<ib,  Google 
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Pbop.  LIL — To  deduce  practical  Jtules  eoncermng  Diet. 

What  that  moderation  in  <Uet  is,  which  would  most  contribntfl 
to  the  health  of  the  body  and  iniad,  and  consequent!;  which 
dnt;  reqniret,  is  difficult  to  detennine  in  particular  caaes.  The 
following  subordinate  rulea  may,  however,  afford  some  assistance 
in  this  matter. 

First,  then,  It  is  necessary  to  abstain  from  all  such  things  as 
the  common  experience  of  mankind  determines  to  be  unwhole- 
some, either  in  general,  or  to  the  particular  persons  who  make 
the  inquiry.  There  are  indeed  some  vulgar  errors  of  this  kbd, 
that  are  generally  received,  and  which,  by  being  observed,  may  • 
litde  abridge  cme's  liberty,  without  use  or  necessity.  However, 
this  is  of  smaU  moment,  in  comparison  of  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  free  use  of  meats  and  drinks  found  by  the  repeated 
observation  of  those  who  have  made  the  trial,  to  be  hurtful, 
geaeraliy  or  particularly.  There  still  remains,  after  all  these 
are  set  aside,  a  sufficient  rariety  of  things  approved  as  wholesome 
by  the  seme  common  experience,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
life,  health,  and  even  sensible  pleasure.  This  rule  will  be  feftbei 
explained  by  those  that  follow. 

Secondly,  We  ought  either  totally  to  abstain  from,  or,  however^ 
to  use  with  great  caution  and  moderation,  all  foods  of  high  relish, 
whose  tastes  and  smells  are  pungent  and  acrid;  all  which,  though 
made  gntefiil  by  custom,  are  at  first  disagreeable;  all  wtdch  b^ 
a  great  affinity  in  taste,  smell,  and  generical  or  specific  charac- 
teristics, to  such  as  are  ^own  to  be  hurtful;  which  are  poisonous 
during  a  particular  state,  previous  to  cootion,  or  other  preparation; 
which  are  uncommon,  or  which  have  very  particular  effects  upon 
the  functions  and  secretions.  For  all  these  things  are  signs  of 
active  properties  in  the  foods  to  which  they  b«ong,  and  shew 
them  to  be  rather  proper  for  medioines,  than  for  common  diet  { 
to  be  bodies  which  by  an  extraordinary  efficacy  may  reduce  the 
Bolids  and  fluids  back  to  their  naturid  state,  when  they  have 
deviated  from  it ;  and  therefore  whic^  are  very  unsuitable  to  the 
natural  state. 

We  may  consider  &rther,  that  strong  tastes,  smells,  &c.  are, 
according  to  the  modem  philost^y,  marks  of  great  powers  i^ 
attraction  and  cohesion  m  the  amall  component  particles  of 
natural  bodies.  Since  Uierefore  it  is  the  manifest  dmign  of  the 
descending  serieses  of  arteries  in  animals  to  separate  the  parUdes 
of  their  aliment  frc»a  each  other,  also  the  particles  of  these  par- 
ticles, &c.  that  so  the  smallest  particles,  or  the  minma  ^xitilnlia, 
meeting  in  the  veins,  may  unite  according  to  their  respective 
sizes,  and  mutual  actions,  t.  e.  to  separate  vniat  is  heterogeneons, 
and  congr^ate  what  is  homogeneous,  agreat  difficulty  and  burden 
most  be  laid  upon  the  circulation,  and  upon  what  is  called  nature 
in  the  body,  l^  all  highly  agreeable  flavours ;  and,  unless  a  pro- 
portional degree  of  muscular  action  impels  the  blood  forward. 
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particles  of  an  undue  size  must  remain  uodinded,  and  form  ob- 
structions, which  may  either  never  be  removed,  or  not  tiU  the 
obstructing  particles  become  putrid ;  and  thus,  bein^  dissolved, 
and  mixed  with  the  animal  juices,  infect  them  with  putrescence. 
Still  tarther,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  same  active  particles 
in  foods  are  probably  the  sources  and  recruits  of  that  nervous 
power,  or  of  some  requisite  to  it,  by  which  ;animal  sensation  and 
motion,  and,  by  consequence,  intellectual  apprehension  and  affec- 
tion, and  their  effects  upon  the  body,  are  carried  on.     Now,  it  ii 
evident,  that  affection  raised  to  a  certain  height,  and  executive 
power  ready  to  answer  the  first  call,  are  a  mental  disease  of  the 
most  pernicious  tendency.  High-relished  aliments,  which  generate 
it,  are  therefore  carefully  to  be  avoided,  on  one  hand  ;   as  a  very 
insipid  diet,  on  the  other,  seems  insufficient  to  qualify  us  for 
performing  the  requisite  functions  of  life.     But  there  is  little 
danger  of  erring  on  this  hand,  our  appetites  being  but  too  senubly 
gratified  with  the  high  relishes.    We  may  add,  as  nearly  allied  ts 
these  considerations,  that  by  storing  our  blood,  and  the  solid*  ' 
thence  formed,  with  active  properties,  we  lay  up  matter  for  future  ! 
pains,  both  bodily  and  mental,  whenever  either  body  or  mind  : 
become  disordered,  at  the  same  time  that  a  high  diet  has,  as  ] 
we  see,  an  evident  tendency  to  disorder  both. 
.    This  second  ride  coincides,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  first; 
and  may  be  made  use  of  to  extend  and  confirm  it.     Those  meats 
and  drinks,  which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  hurtful,  have,  ; 
for  the  most  part,  high  relishes.     We  may  therefore  determine  | 
against  an  aliment  of  a  high  flavour  from  a  narrower  experience,  I 
than  against  one  of  a  common  moderate  flavour.     And  it  is  very  | 
necessary  to  attend  to  this  criterion,  since  the  best  observations 
upon  diet  are  much  perplexed  by  foreign  circumstances. 

Thirdly,  All  liquors,  which  have  undergone  vinous  fermentation, 
since  they  obtain  thereby  an  inflamm&ble,  inebriating  spirit,  have 
from  this  inebriating  quality,  which  impairs  reason,  and  adds 
force  to  the  passions,  a  mark  set  upon  them,  as  dangerous  not 
only  on  this  account,  but  on  others,  to  bodily  health,  &c.  and  as 
either  totally  to  be  avoided,  or  not  to  be  used,  except  in  small 
quantities,  and  rarely.  The  general  agreeableness  of  wines  and 
fermented  liquors  to  the  taste,  their  immediate  good  effects  in 
languors,    dejections,   and    indigestion,   and    their    exhilarating 

auality,  when  taken  sparingly,  are  indeed  arguments  to  shew 
lat  there  may  be  a  proper  use  of  them.  But  this  seems  ratba 
to  be  that  of  medicines,  or  refreshments  upon  singular  occasions, 
than  of  daily  food. 

It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  changes  produced  in  the  earth  at  the 
deluge  did  so  alter  the  nature  of  vegetable  juices,  as  to  render  than 
then  first  capable  of  producing  an  inflammable  inebriating  spirit 
by  fermentation ;  and  that  this  alteration  in  the  juices  of  T^e- 
tables  had  a  principal  share  in  shortening  the  life  of  man ;  perhaps 
of  other  animals,  whii^i  last  might  farther  contribiUe  to  the  fiiM. 
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So  great  an  event  as  the  deluge  ma;  well  be  supposed  to  make  a 
^reat  alteration  in  all  the  three  kingduins,  minerd,  vegetable,  and 
animal.  We  are  sure  of  the  first  &om  natural  history,  and  of  the 
last  from  the  Scriptures,  which  relate  the  gradual  shortening  of 
man's  life  af[«r  the  flood,  And  the  account  of  Noah's  drunkenness 
seems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  something  new  and  unexpected. 
The  connexion  of  the  three  kingdoms  with  each  other  is  also  so 
great,  that  we  may  reasonably  infer  a  change  in  any  one,  either 
u  a  cause,  or  as  an  effect,  from  finding  it  in  the  other  two. 
However,  the  sin  of  our  common  parent  Noah,  and  his  exposing 
his  nakedness,  which  also  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  immediate 
consequence  of  Adam's  tran^ression,  ought  to  make  us  parti- 
cularly upon  our  guard.  At  the  same  time  several  other  passages 
of  Scripture  seem  fairly  to  intimate,  that  there  is  an  allowable 
use  of  wine  in  the  intercourses  of  human  life,  as  where  tcine  is 
said  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  therefore  to  be  matter  of 
praise ;  our  Saviour's  turning  water  into  wine ;  his  blessing  it  at 
tils  last  supper,  and  making  it  the  representative  of  his  blood ; 
and  St.  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy.  But  very  great  caution  ought 
to  be  used  in  this  point.  The  inebriating  quality  of  fermented 
liquors,  by  disordermg  the  mind,  is  a  strong  evidence  that  they 
■re  also  hurtful  to  the  body,  both  because  of  the  intimate  con- 
nexion between  body  and  mind,  and  because  all  the  beneficent 
ends  of  Providence  are  answered  always  by  one  and  the  same 
means,  and  centre  in  one  and  the  same  point.  Whenever  there- 
fore we  deviate  in  one  respect,  we  must  deviate  in  all.  The 
abstinence  from  wine  enjoined  upon  the  Nazarites  at  all  times, 
and  upon  the  priests  during  their  ministration,  appears  to  be 
a  strong  intimation  of  the  un suitableness  of  wine  to  those  who 
aim  at  perfection;  who  would  deviate  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  divine  life. 

This  third  rule  coincides  remarkably  with  both  the  first  and 
second.  The  ill  efiects  of  fermented  liquors,  when  indulged  in, 
are  evident  from  experience;  end  their  high  fiavours  are  a  prin- 
cipal temptation  to  an  immoderate  use  of  them. 

Fourthly,  With  respect  to  animal  diet,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  taking  away  the  lives  of  animals,  in  order  to  convert  them 
into  food,  does  great  violence  to  the  principles  of  benevolence 
and  compasnon.  This  appears  from  the  frequent  hard-hearted- 
ness  and  cniel^  found  amongst  those  persons  whose  occupations 
engage  them  in  destroying  animal  life,  as  vi^ell  as  from  the  un- 
easiness which  others  feel  in  beholding  the  butchery  of  animals. 
It  is  roost  evident,  in  respect  of  the  larger  animals,  and  those 
with  whom  mankind  have  a  familiar  intercourse,  such  as  oxen, 
sheep,  domestic  fowls,  &c.  so  as  to  distinguish,  love,  and  com- 
passionate individuals.  These  creatures  resemble  us  greatly  in 
the  make  of  the  body  in  general,  and  in  that  of  the  particular 
organs  of  circulation,  respiration,  digestion.  Sic;  also  in  the 
formation  of  their  intellects,  memories,  and  passions,  and  in  the 
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ugns  of  distresa,  fear,  paio,  and  death.  Tfaej  often  likewiae  ma 
our  affections  b;  the  marks  of  peculiar  sagacity,  by  their  instiiicti, 
helplessaesa,  innocence,  nascent  benevtJence,  &c.  And  if  tbe» 
be  any  glimmering  of  hope  of  an  hereafter  for  them,  if  tbcy 
should  prove  to  be  our  brethren  and  sisters  in  this  higher  sense, 
ia  immortality  as  well  as  mortality,  in  the  permanent  principle 
of  our  minds,  as  well  as  the  firail  dust  of  our  bodies;  if  tber 
should  be  partakers  of  the  same  redemption  as  well  as  of  our  Ui, 
and  be  members  of  the  same  mystical  body,  this  would  have  a 
particular  tendency  to  increase  our  tenderness  for  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  present  circumstances  of  things  seem  to  require, 
that  no  very  great  alteration  should  be  made  in  this  matter:  we 
ourselves  are  under  the  same  law  of  death,  and  of  becoming  food 
to  our  fellow-animals ;  and  philosophy  has  of  late  discoveiea  sodi 
numberless  orders  of  small  animals  ia  parts  of  diet  formerly 
esteemed  to  be  void  of  life,  and  such  an  extensioa  of  life  into  dw 
vegetable  kingdom,  that  we  seem  under  the  perpetual  neoeasi^, 
either  of  destroying  the  lives  of  some  of  the  creatures,  or  of 
perishing  ourselves,  and  suffering  many  others  to  perish.  T%m 
therefore  seems  to  be  uo  more  than  an  argument  to  stop  ns  in 
our  career,  to  make  us  sparing  and  tender  in  this  article,  and 
put  us  upon  consulting  experience  more  faithfully  and  impartially, 
in  order  to  determine  what  is  most  suitable  to  the  purposes  of 
life  and  health,  our  compassion  being  made  by  the  for^tHi^ 
considerations,  in  some  measure,  a  balance  to  our  impetuous 
bodily  appetites.  At  least,  abstinence  from  flesh  meats  seems 
left  to  each  person's  choice,  and  not  necessary,  unless  in  peculiar 
circumstances. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  bead  appears  nty 
agreeable  to  these  dictates  of  sympathy.  For  Noah,  and  we  in 
him,  received  a  permission  from  God  to  eat  flesh ;  and  that  this 
was  no  more  than  a  permission,  may  be  concluded  &om  its  not 
being  given  to  Adam,  from  the  shortening  of  human  life  after 
the  flood,  from  the  strict  command  concerning  blood,  from  the 
Israelites  being  reattuned  from  animal  food  for  forty  years  during 
their  purification  and  institution  in  religion  in  the  wilderness, 
from  tiie  distinction  of  animals  into  clean  and  imclean,  from  the 
burning  of  part  in  sacrifice,  and  sometimes  the  whole,  from  the 
practice  of  many  Jews  and  Christians  particularly  ^ninent  fv 
piety,  &c  AU  these  may  be  considered  as  hints  and  admonicioDS 
to  us,  as  checks  and  restraints  upon  unbridled  carnal  appetites 
and  lusts :  at  the  same  time  that  our  Saviour's  partaking  in  meats 
with  all  lands  of  men,  and  many  express  instances  and  testi- 
monies both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  particularly  the 
command  to  eat  the  paschal  lamb,  and  other  sacrifices,  remove 
all  scruple  from  (those  persons  who  eat  with  moderati<Mi,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  the  moral  sense. 

The  comcidence  of  this  fourth  rule  with  the  first  and  aeooad 
appears  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  third  with  them. 
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Fiftblj,  Having  laid  down  these  four  rules  concerning  the 
quality  of  our  aliments,  I  come  next  to  observe,  that  the  quantity 
ought  icsrce  ever  to  be  so  much  as  onr  appetites  prompt  us  to, 
bat,  in  general,  to  fall  a  little  short  of  tnis.  *The  goodness  of 
this  rule  is  verified  bv  oHnmon  observation ;  nay,  one  may  affirm, 
that  small  errors  in  the  quality  of  our  diet  may  be  quite  rectified 
by  a  proper  moderadon  id  respect  of  quantity ;  whereas  a  tnuu- 
gression  in  regard  to  quantity  cannot  be  compensated  by  the 
innocence  of  the  alimenL  Such  a  transgreBion  is,  however,  more 
rare,  where  the  quality  of  the  aliment  is  not  improper. 

Here  it  may  be  asked  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  appetites 
should,  in  some  instances,  be  the  best  guides  to  us  both  in  respect 
of  quality  and  quantity,  and  in  most  so  to  the  brute  creation, 
and  yet,  in  other  instances,  be  so  greatly  apt  to  mislead  us,  to 
harry  us  on  to  pain,  diseases,  and  death,  ana  these  not  rare  and 
singoUr  ones,  but  the  most  frequent  and  ordinary  that  occur. 
Almost  every  man  is  tempted  by  fruits,  by  wines,  natural  and 
artificial  savours,  and  high  relishes,  &c.  to  transgress  either  in 
quantity  or  quality.  Now  to  this  we  may  answer,  that  in  young 
children  the  appetites  deviate  very  seldom  and  very  little,  from 
what  is  most  conducive  to  the  body ;  and  that  they  would  pro 
bahly  deviate  less,  were  children  conducted  better,  were  not 
their  tastes  and  appetites  perverted  and  corrupted  by  customs 
and  practices  derived  from  our  corruptions,  or  our  ignorance. 
This  may,  at  first  sig^t,  seem  harsh,  in  respect  of  them ;  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  a  strong  iostaoce  and  argument,  amongst  many 
others,  of  the  intimate  connexion  and  sympathy,  that  unite  us  tii 
to  each  other,  of  our  being  members  of  the  same  mystical  body, 
and  of  the  great  system  of  the  world's  being  a  system  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  thus  it  concurs  to  establish  the  fundamental  position 
of  these  papers.  However,  these  perversions  and  corruptions, 
from  whatever  cause  they  arise,  seldom  grow  to  a  great  height, 
till  such  time  as  children  arrive  at  years  of  discretion  in  a  certain 
degree,  till  tbey  get  some  ideas  of  fitness,  decency,  obedience  to 
superiors,  and  to  God,  conscience,  &c.  Now  at  first,  indeed,  the 
child  is  mere  body,  as  it  were;  and  therefore  it  is  not  at  all 
incongruous  to  suppose,  that  he  may  be  directed  by  mere  bodily 
appetites  and  instincts.  But,  when  the  mental  faculties  are 
genersted,  he  then  becomes  a  compound  of  body  and  mind;  and 
coneequently  it  would  be  incongruous  to  suppose  him  directed 
in  any  thing  that  a£^ts  both  body  and  mind,  as  diet  plainly 
does,  by  mere  bodily  appetites.  On  the  cootrarj,  hia  rule  ought 
now  to  be  a  compound  of  bodily  and  mental  instincts,  incline 
tioiu,  aduMnitions,  &c.  directing,  influencing,  and  assisting  one 
another.  Let  this  be  so,  and  the  child  or  man  will  very  seldom 
deviate  fiom  what  is  most  conducive  to  health  and  happiness  of 
all  kinds.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  bodily  pains  and 
sufiTerings  which  follow  from  yielding  to  mere  bodily  appetites, 
in  opposition  to  mental  conviction,  are  one  principtd  means  by 
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which  the  BUthoritv  and  influence  of  conscience  are  established 
with  respect  to  other  braaches  of  desire.  And  when  a  persra, 
from  these  or  other  motives,  reverses  bis  own  steps  in  respect 
of  the  pleaaurea'of  taste,  the  irregularity  and  inordinateneu  of 
the  bodily  appetites  decline  by  the  same  degrees,  as  they  giev 
excessive  through  unlawful  gratification.  So  that,  after  a  peraoD 
has  governed  himself,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  strictoesa, 
&om  a  sense  of  duty,  he  will  find  little  difficulty  afterwards.  The 
natural  appetites  will  themselves  become  the  proper  substitutes 
of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  sense,  and  direct  a  man 
what  and  how  much  is  requisite.    . 

All  this  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  before  made 
on  brutes.  They  continue  mere  body,  as  it  were,  to  the  last; 
and  therefore  their  bodily  appetites  scarce  ever  mislead  them. 
And  the  evil  influences  which  our  corrupt  practices  and  customs 
have  upon  tbem,  is  a  farther  argument  for  the  relation  we  all 
bear  to  each  other.  In  like  manner,  all  the  evil  mutual  influences 
in  animals,  with  all  their  original  deviations,  are  marks  and  eri< 
dences  of  a  fallen  and  degenerate  state,  however  difficult  this 
may  be  to  be  accounted  for.  They  are  therefore  evidences  also 
of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  which  not  only  declare  this  onr 
degeneracy,  and  give  a  general  idea  of  the  means  by  which  it  was 
.  introduced,  but  also  publish  the  glorious  tidings  of  our  redemp- 
tion irom  it. 

Sixthly,  Since  the  circumstances  of  the  world  are  such,  as  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  fot  those  who  do  not  retire  &om  it,  to 
avoid  errors  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  diet,  there 
seems  a  necessity  for  fasting  upon  certain  occasions.  This  is  a 
compendious  method  of  reversing  our  own  wrong  steps,  of  pre* 
ventmg  the  ill  eflects  of  excess  upon  the  body  and  mind,  breaking 
ill  habits  of -this  sort  at  once,  and  bringing  us  back,  by  hasty 
motions,  to  the  highest  degree  of  self-government,  to  whicJi 
imperfect  creatures  in  this  world  of  temptations  can  attain.  It 
is  therefore  a  duty,  which  implies  and  presupposes  the  present 
imperfection  and  degeneracy  of  our  natures.  And  yet  this  dutr, 
harsh  as  it  seems,  is  probably  productive  even  of  sensible  pleasure* 
in  most  instances ;  since,  under  due  restrictions,  it  appears  to  be 
extremely  conducive  to  health  and  loi^  life,  as  well  as  to  the 
regulation  of  our  passions.  It  may  be  true  indeed,  that  constant 
abstemiousness  would  be  preferable,  in  these  respects,  to  what  is 
called  common  moderation,  practised  upon  ordinary  occanoDi, 
and  rectified  by  fasting  upon  particular  ones.  Sut  the  due  degree 
of  abstemiousness  is  scarce  practicable  for  a  constancy,  as  I  ob- 
served just  now,  to  those  whose  duty  engages  them  to  cooveise 
freely  with  the  world.  Let  me  add  here;  that  fiuting  will  have 
much  more  efficacy  towards  reducing  us  to  a  right  course  of 
action,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  such  religious  exercises,  as 
the  practice  of  good  men  has  joined  with  it,  prayer,  >elf-examiita- 
tion,  and  works  of  charity. 

_  .Google 
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Sereothly,  Where  a  person  has  been  so  happily  educated,  as 
scarce  to  have  transgressed  the  bounds  of  strict  moderation, 
either  in  eating  or  drinking,  and  with  respect  both  to  quantity 
and  quality,  or  where  he  has  corrected  and  brought  back  himself 
by  due  severity,  sufficiently  continued,  it  is  better  to  pay  a  regard 
to  the  foregoing  and  sucb  like  precepts,  only  to  a  certain  degree, 
upon  occasions  of  importance,  and  without  scrupulosity  and 
T^our ;  and,  in  the  small  instantaneous  occurrences  of  life,  to  be 
directed  by  the  natural  appetites,  agreeably  to  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  Author  of  nature.  For  anxiety,  solicitude,  and 
scrupulosi^,  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  health  both  of  the 
body  and  mind,  turn  us  from  our  natural  and  equitable  judgment 
of  things,  augment  Belfishness,  and  disqualify  tor  the  practice  of 
the  highest  duties,  good-will  to  men,  and  complacence  and  de- 
light in  God.  The  scripture  precept  is  to  eat  and  drink  to  the 
glory  of  God,  not  with  a  solicitude  about  ourselves. 

Fbop.  LIII. — To  deduce  practical  Rule*  concerning  the  Com- 
merce oettDeen  the  Sexet. 

That  benevolence,  love,  esteem,  and  the  other  sympathetic 
afiections,  give  the  chief  value,  and  highest  perfection,  to  the 
sensible  pleasures  between  the  sexes,  is  sufficiently  evident  to 
serioos  and  considerate  persons.  It  appears  also,  that  these 
pleasures  were  intended  by  Providence,  as  a  principal  means, 
whereby  we  might  be  enabled  to  transfer  our  affection  and 
concern  from  ourselves  to  others,  and  Jeam  £rst  in  the  single 
instance  of  the   beloved   person,   afterwards   in   those  of   the 


common  offipring,  to  sympathise  in  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
our  neighbours,  and  to  love  them  as  ourselves.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  if  this  great  source  of  benevolence  be  corrupted, 
or  perverted  to  other  purposes,  the  social  affections  thereon 
depending  will  be  perverted  likewise,  and  degenerate  into  selfish- 
ness or  malevolence.  .  Let  us  inquire  in  what  manner  the 
strong  inclinations  of  the  sexes  to  each  other  may  be  beet  con- 
ducted, so  as  most  to  contribute  to  public  and  private  happiness, 
so  aa  to  obtain  the  maximam  of  it,  both  from  this  quarter,  and 
from  the  other  parts  of  our  nature,  which  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it. 

First,  then,  It  is  evident,  that  unrestrained  promiscuous  con- 
cubinage would  produce  the  greatest  evils,  public  and  private. 
By  being  unrestrained,  it  would  destroy  the  health  and  the 
propagation  of  mankind ;  by  being  promiscuous,  it  would  become 
meflectual  to  promote  love,  and  the  tender  affections,  either 
between  the  persons  themselves,  or  towards  their  ofispring,  and 
aba  raise  endless  jealousies  and  quarrels  amongst  mankind. 
There  has  never  perhaps  been  any  nation  in  the  world,  where 
this  entire  licentiousness  has  been  allowed ;  the  miscfaieft  which 
evidently  follow  from  all  great  degrees  of  it,  having  always  laid  , 
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mankind  under  Boms  restraints,  «nd  produced  some  impeiieet 
regulations  at  least,  and  some  approaches  towards  maniage. 
However,  the  misery  and  desolation  of  the  barbarous  naUons  of 
Airica  and  America,  in  whom  the  violence  of  passicHi,  and  the 
degeneracy  of  nature,  have  almost  obliterated  the  faint  traces  of 
the  patnarcbal  religion ;  and  the  many  evils,  public  and  private, 
which  attend  all  unlawful  commerce  between  the  sexes  in  the 
more  civilized  countries;  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  evince 
what  is  affirmed.  The  shameful,  loathsome,  and  often  fatal 
disease,  which  peculiarly  attends  the  vice  of  lewdness,  may  be 
considered  as  a  most  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  divine  wilL 
This  disease,  with  all  its  consequences,  would  soon  cease  amongst 
maokind,  could  they  be  brougnt  under  the  restraints  of  lawful 
marriage ;  but  must  ever  continue,  whilst  licentiousness  con- 
tinues. And  it  is  perhaps  to  this  tUsease  that  we  owe  the  pre- 
sent tolerable  state  of  things.  It  may  be,  that,  without  this 
check,  the  licentiousness,  which  has  always  been  observed  to 
follow  improvements  in  arts  and  politeness,  and  to  attend  upon 
bodies  politic  in  their  declension,  and  which  the  corruption  of 
the  Chnstian  religion  in  some,  and  the  disbelief  of  it  in  other*, 
have,  in  a  manner,  authorized,  would  have  brought  on  utter 
dissoluteness  in  this  western  part  of  the  world,  such  as  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  very  existence  of  r^ular  govern- 
ment Nay,  it  may  be,  that  this  will  still  be  the  cose,  and  that 
we  are  hastening  to  our  period,  through  the  great  wickedness  of 
the  world  la  this  respect  particularly,  though  our  lives,  as  &  body 
politic,  be  somewhat  prolonged,  by  this  coirection. 

Secondly.  Promiscuous  concubinage  being  thus  evidently  ex- 
cluded, it  comes  next  to  be  inquired,  whether  the  go^el  rule  of 
confining  one  man  to  one  woman  during  life,  except  in  the  cms 
of  the  woman's  adultery,  be  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  good,  public  and  private.  And  here  we  moat  own  our- 
selves utterly  unable  to  form  uiy  exact  judgment.  It  ia  im- 
possible to  determine,  by  any  computation,  which  of  all  the 
ways,  in  which  marriage  has  been  or  nuy  be  regulated,  is  most 
conducive  to  happiaess  upon  the  whole ;  this  would  be  too  wide 
a  field,  and  where  also  we  could  have  no  fixed  points  to  guide 
us ;  just  as,.in  the  matter  of  civil  government,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  determine,  what  particular  form,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  Ac 
or  what  mixture  of  these,  is  most  accommodated  to  bainaii 
nature,  and  these  circumstances  of  things.  Here  therefore  vre 
seem  particularly  to  want  a  revelation  to  direct  us ;  and  there- 
fore are  under  a  particular  obligation  to  abide  by  its  award. 
Now  revealed  religion  commands  us,  in  the  case  of  goTemmoot, 
to  obey  those  powers  that  are  actually  established,  of  wliatever 
kind  they  be,  leaving  that  to  the  children  of  this  world  to  dis-  I 
pute;  and  in  respect  of  marriage,  gives  a  permission  to  enter 
into  this  state  to  those  who  find  it  requisite,  and  also  a  &rtlier 
permission  to  divorce  an  odultrets,  and  marry  another  i 
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buf  at  the  same  time  enjoine  the  strictest  purity  in  our  thoijights, 
wordj,  and  actions;  and  that  not  only  in  aU  such  aa  respect 
odier  persons  besides  the  husband  and  wife,  but  in  every  thing 
that  has  a  tendency  tu  heighten  carnal  desire.  Now,  though  it 
does  not  appear,  that  mankind  ever  did  or  ever  would  make  so 
itiict  a  rule  for  themselves ;  yet  this  rule,  when  made,  approves 
itself  to  our  judgments.  The  strictest  purity  and  watchfulness 
over  ourselves  are  necessary,  in  order  to  make  mairiage  of  any 
kind  (which  we  see  by  the  last  article  to  be  itself  necessar^ 
happy,  and  productive  of  private  pleasure  and  comfort,  and 
of  public  good,  by  the  united  labours  of  the  married  pair  for 
tb^nselves,  their  ofispnng,  and  their  relatives.  In  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  ttungs,  the  forbidding  to  divorce  an  adultress 
might  aeem  a  harsh  commandment,  above  the  fiailty  of  our 
natures,  as  requiring  the  most  entire  love  and  affection,  where 
there  are  returns  of  the  greatest  contempt  and  aversion,  and  the 
neatest  violation  of  what  are  called  just  rights  and  properties. 
Now,  though  the  gospel  requires  perfection  of  us  ultimately,  t.  e, 
the  most  entire  love  in  return  for  the  most  bitter  hatred,  and  an 
absolute  disregard  of  all  property  both  for  ourselves,  and  for 
those  whom  we  make  our  substitutes  after  death ;  yet  it  makes 
aUowance  for  human  frailty  in  this  eminent  instance ;  leaving  it, 
however,  to  every  man,  who  is  arrived  at  a  sufficient  degree  of 
perfection,  to  walk  thereby. 

That  a  greater  liberty  of  divorcing  would  be  less  suited  to 
produce  good,  public  and  private,  upon  the  whole,  appears  pro- 
Dable,  because  no  definite  rule  could  be  given  in  respect  of  other 
offences,  they  all  admitting  of  various  degrees ;  and  because  the 
prospect  of  divorcing,  or  being  divorced,  would  o&en  increase 
Dreaches,  at  the  same  time  that  frequent  divorces  would  have  the 
worst  consequences  in  respect  of  children,  and  even  approach  to 
promiscuous  concubinage ;  whereas  the  indissolubility  of  the 
mairiage  bond,  with  the  affection  to  the  common  ofispring,  of^n 
produce  in  boUi  parties  the  christian  virtues  of  forbearance,  and 
lo^veness  to  each  other.  It  is  not  at  ail  improbable,  that 
wi^ed  casuists,  who  have  explained  away  so  many  express 
gospel  precepts,  would,  by  the  influence  of  princea  and  great 
men,  have  rendered  nvvrriage  almost  of  no  effect,  by  increasing 
the  liberty  of  divorcing. 

Thirdly,  The  great  sinfulness  of  adultery,  fornication,  and 
impurity  of  every  Idnd,  appears  not  only  from  the  manifest  and 
great  evils  and  miseries  of  various  sorts  attending  them,  the 
shame,  intemperance,  jealousies,  murders,  &c.  and  from  the 
strictness  of  tne  gospel  precepts,  and  the  practices  of  the  first 
Christians  in  this  respect;  but  also  because  the  great  sin  of 
idolatry  is  represented  by  adultery  and  fomicaUon  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings;  and  because  the  most  heavy  judgments  are 
denounced  agabst  these  last  sins  in  those  writings,  when  under- 
itobd  both  in  figurative  and  literal  senses.     Ana  indeed,  aa  the 
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idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathens  were  generally  accompanied  with 
abominable  lewdness,  so  these  vidous  pleasures  may  be  conn- 
dered  as  one  of  the  grossest  kinds  of  idolatry,  as  withdrawing  our 
affectionB  from  the  true  object,  and  fixing  them  on  a  mere 
animal  pleasure,  on  one  from  the  first  and  lowest  class,  and  as 
worshipping  the  heathen  deities  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  the  purauits  of  this  kind  are  seldom  from  tbe 
alone  view  of  bodily  pleasure,  the  very  nature  of  our  bodies  not 
suffering  this,  since  the  law  of  the  body  must  transfer  bodily 
pleasures  upon  foreign  objects,  so  as  to  form  intellectual  plea- 
sures. But  then  the  intellectual  pleasure  accompanying  these 
pursuits  is  always  a  vicious  one,  generally  that  of  a  rain  ma- 
chievous  ambition,  which  occasions  the  greatest  confusion,  havock, 
and  distress,  in  families,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind. 

Fourthly,  It  follows  irom  the  shame  attending  these  pleasures, 
the  organs,  their  functions,  &c.  in  all  ages  and  nations,  the 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  shame  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  the  directions  concerning  the  uncleanness  of  men  and 
women  given  in  the  Jewish  law,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the 
pains  of  child-birth,  with  the  account  of  their  origin  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis,  the  strictness  required  in  the  Jewish  priests, 
the  abstinence  required  in  others  upon  sacred  occasions,  the 
miraculous  conception  of  Christ,  his  expressions  concenting 
marrying,  and  giving  in  marri^e,  at  the  times  of  the  flood,  and 
last  judgment,  bis  and  St.  Paul's  recommendation  of  celibacy, 
the  honourable  mention  of  vti^nity  in  the  Revelation,  &c.  that 
these  pleasures  are  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  marks  of  our 
present  fallen  degenerate  state.  The  mortality  of  the  present 
body,  introduced  by  Adam's  sin,  would  of  course  require  some 
such  method  of  propagation  as  now  subsists,  though  nothing  of 
this  kind  had  taken  place  before  the  fall ;  and  thenfore  it  may 
be,  that  nothing  did,  or  something  greatly  different  from  the 
present  method.  And  one  may  deduce  from  hence,  as  well  as 
from  the  parallel  observations  concerning  abstinence  in  diet,  and 
fasting,  (for  the  similar  nature,  and  reciprocal  inBuence,  of  the 
sensible  pleasures  justifies  our  inferences  here,  made  either  way,) 
also  from  the  sicknesses  and  infirmities  of  human  life,  and  parti- 
cularly bom  those  of  women,  that  great  moderation,  and  freqamt 
absdnence,  are  requisite.  Nay,  it  even  appears,  that  in  many 
circumstances  marriage  itself  is  not  to  be  approved  ;  but  ntbcr 
that  men  and  women,  who  are  advanced  to  or  past  the  meridixa 
of  life,  who  have  a  call  to  offices  of  religion,  charity.  Sec  who 
labour  under  certain  hereditary  distempers,  have  relations  and 
dependents  that  are  necessitous,  &c.  should  endeavour  to  subdue 
the  body  by  prayer  and  bating.  However,  great  care  onght  here 
to  be  taken  not  to  lay  a  snare  before  any  one. 

If  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  this  last  paragraph,  vis.  that  these 
pleasores  are  only  permitted,  and  that  they  are  marks  of  «ur 
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fallen  >tat«,  we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  thereby  to  cast  some 
ligbt  upon  the  Scripture  histoTy  c^  the  Patriarchs  and  Jews. 
We  Chnstiaaa  who  live  in  the  more  adult  ages  of  mankind,  have 
stricter  precepts,  and  are  obliged  to  higher  degrees  of  spirituality, 
aa  we  approach  nearer  to  the  Bpiritual  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and 
yet  some  penuissions  are  suitable  to  our  state.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  larger  permisdons  were  requisite  in  the  gross,  corporeal, 
infant  state  of  mankind,  considered  as  one  individual  tending 
ever  from  carnality  to  spiritoality,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 


I  person.     However,  th^se  were  only  permissions  to  the 

nd  Fatriarcbs,  not  commands.     It  may  perhaps  be,  that 

while  polygamy  subsisted  according  to  permission,  uie  number 


of  women  might  be  greater  than  that  of  men.  This  b  indeed 
mere  hypothesis;  but  such  things  deserve  to  be  examined,  as 
soon  as  proper  principles  are  discovered,  upon  which  to  proceed. 
The  proportional  number  of  men  destroyed  by  wars  in  ancient 
limes,  appears  to  be  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  If  it  be  requisite  in  certain  persons  not 
to  marry  at  aU,  and  in  every  one  to  be  abstinent,  how  can  it  be 
said  that  this  rule  of  Ufe  gives  the  maximtim  of  those  pleasures  f 
Now,  with  respect  to  those  who  never  marry,  at  the  same  time 
deroting  themselves  really  and  earnestly  to  God,  to  attend  upon 
bim  without  distraction,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  enjoy  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  being  exempted  from  many  of  the  great 
cares  and  sorrows  of  this  life ;  and  that  the  prophetical  blessing  of 
the  barren's  having  more  children  than  she  which  hath  an  hus- 
band, is  eminently  applicable  to  them.  They  that  marry,  must 
have  sorrow  in  the  fl«ii ;  and  if  those  who  are  under  the  necessity 
of  marrying,  because  they  bum,  humble  themselves  agreeably  to 
tbis  experience  of  their  own  weakness,  they  will  find  mamage 
to  be  a  proper  clew  to  lead  them  through  the  difficulties  »aA 
miseries  of  this  life  to  a  better  state.  But  if  a  person,'who  is 
likewise  humble,  can  humbly  hope,  upon  a  fair  examination,  that 
be  is  not  under  this  necessity,  there  is  no  occasion  that  he  should 
take  this  burden  upon  him.  The  benevolent  and  devout  affec- 
tions, though  wanting  one  source,  will,  upon  the  whole,  grow 
faster  from  other  causes ;  and  if  he  makes  all  with  whom  he  has 
any  intercourses,  all  to  whom  bis  desires,  prayers,  and  endea- 
vours, can  extend,  his  spiritual  children ;  still  with  all  bumilt^, 
and  diffidence  of  himself,  their  spiritual  ultimate  happiness, 
through  the  infinite  mercy  of  Go<^  will  be  a  fund  of  joy  far 
superior  to  any  that  is,  and  must  be,  tinctured  with  the  defile- 
ments of  this  world,  as  that  of  natural  parents  cannot  hut  be. 
As  to  these,  i.  e.  the  persons  that  marry,  it  is  probable  that  they 
approach  to  the  maximum  of  the  sensible  pleasures  much  more 
than  the  dissolute ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  they  do,  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  forego  any  part  of  what  is  permitted,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  this  will  be  repaid  with  ample  interest  by  spiritual 
pleasures.     But  this  subject  is  of  too  nice  and  difficult  a  qatuie. 
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to  be  farther  pursued.  Let  those  who  need  particular  infor- 
mation apply  to  God  for  it ;  and  especially  let  them  pray,  that 
they  may  join  Christian  prudence  with  Christian  puri^  and 
hohness. 

It  may  also  be  aaked  here,  if  marriage  be  only  permitted,  and 
celibacy  preferable  in  the  Christian  sense  of  thmgs,  what  be- 
comes of  the  propagation  and  increase  of  mankind,  which  leem 
to  have  a  necessary  connexioa  with  the  greatest  public  good?  I 
answer,  that  this  kind  of  cares  is  far  above  us,  and  therefore 
foreign  to  our  proper  business ;  whereas  the  precept,  or  admoni- 
tion rather  to  those  who  can  receive  it,  is  plain,  and  stands  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation  itself,  and  of  the  other 
natural  signatures  of  the  divine  will  before-mentioned.  I  answer 
also,  that  this  world  is  a  ruined  world;  that  it  must  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  as  Sodom  was,  perhaps  on  account  of  our  great  corruption 
in  this  respect ;  so  that  its  perfection  in  this  state  of  things  is 
impossible,  and  therefore  no  end  for  us,  though  its  correction  and 
melioration  be,  as  far  as  we  have  opportunity ;  that  this  admoni' 
tion  cannot  be  received  by  all ;  and  therefore  that  the  few,  by 
whom  alone  it  can  be  received,  may  contribute  more  to  the 
increase  of  mankind  by  their  promoting  virtue,  and  restraining 
vice,  than  any  posterity  of  theirs  could  do ;  and  lastly,  that,  if  it 
could  be  observed  by  all,  we  should  all  be  near  to  Christian 
perfection,  i.e,  to  the  glorious  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  new 
state  of  things.  Observations  of  the  same  kind  may  be  made 
upon  all  the  other  gospel  precepts.  If  these  be  kept  in  their 
utmost  purity  by  a  few  only,  they  seem  to  promote  even  tem- 
poral happiness  upon  the  whole ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  truth 
of  the  case,  the  real  fact,  since  no  directions  or  exhortations  can 
extend  to  and  prevail  with  more  than  a  few,  in  comparison  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  however  good  and  earnest  they  may  be.  If  all 
could  be  influenced  at  once,  it  would  be  still  infinitely  preferaUe, 
because  this  would  be  Ufe  from  tke  dead,  and  the  kingdotn  o^ 
righteoatneu.  But  this  seems  impossible.  We  need  not  there- 
fore fear  any  intermediate  degree.  The  more  Christian  poritf 
and  perfection  prevail,  the  better  must  it  be  on  all  real  accounts, 
whatever  becomes  of  trade,  arts,  grandeur,  &c. 

Lastly,  I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  making  some 
remarks  upon  education.  The  desires  between  the  sexes  are  &r 
more  violent  than  any  others ;  the  final  cause  of  which  is  l^ 
writer*  very  justly  said  to  be,  that  men  and  women  may  be  com- 
pelled, as  it  were,  to  undertake  the  necessary  cares  and  labours, 
that  attend  the  married  pair,  in  providing  for  themselTe*  and 
their  offiipring.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  from  other  paraBel 
cases,  that  these  desires  are  not  originally  much  disproportionate 
to  the  end,  and  that,  if  due  care  was  taken,  th^  would  not  arise 
in  youth  much  before  the  proper  time  to  set  about  this  end, 
before  the  bodies  of  the  sexes  were  mature,  able  to  endure  labour 
and  fiitigue,  and  the  woman  to  undergo  chitd-birth,  with  its 
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eooiequeiices,  of  nurung  the  infiutt,  &c.  and  their  mindt  rim  for 
the  caret  and  foranght  required  in  famity  affairt.  Something  of 
this  kind  would  proutbl;  hamten,  whatever  care  the  parents  took 
of  the  bodies  uid  minds  of  their  children,  on  account  of  our 
fallen  d^enerate  state,  our  state  of  trial,  which  appears  in  all  our 
other  bodily  appetites,  and  intellectoal  desires.  But  the  violence 
and  unseasonaoleneas  of  these  pasdons  are  so  manifest  in  the 
generality  of  young  persons,  that  one  cannot  but  condude  the 
general  education  of  youth  to  be  grossly  ernnieous  and  perverted. 
And  this  will  appear  very  evident  in  fact  upon  examination.  The 
diet  of  children  and  young  persons  is  not  sufficiently  plain  and 
^taring;  which  woudd  at  the  same  time  lay  a  better  foundation 
for  health  and  freedom  from  diseases,  and  put  some  check  upon 
these  panions.  They  are  brought  up  in  effeminacy,  and  neglect 
of  bodily  labour,  which  would  prepare  both  body  and  mind  for 
care  and  sorrow,  and  keep  down  carnal  desire.  The  due  culture 
of  the  mind,  especially  in  respect  of  religion,  is  almost  univer- 
sally neglected ;  so  that  they  are  unfit  for  business,  left  exposed 
to  temptations  through  idleness  and  want  of  employment,  and 
are  destitute  of  the  chief  armour,  that  of  religious  motives, 
ndiereby  to  oppose  temptation.  Lastly,  the  conversation  which 
Aey  hear,  and  the  books  which  they  r^,  lewd  heathen  jKwts, 
modem  plays,  romances,  &c  are  bo  corrupt  in  this  respect,  that. 
it  is  matter  of  aatonishment,  -how  a  parent,  who  has  any  degree  of 
aerionsness  (I  will  not  say  religion)  himself,  or  concern  for  his 
child,  can  avoid  seeing  the  immediate  destructive  consequeaees, 
or  tbink  that  any  consideiatimis,  relating  to  this  worid>  can  be  a 
balance  to  these. 

Prop.  LIV. — To  deduce  practictU  Rutei  eonceming  the  Hard- 
$hip$f  Paint,  and  Uneatineuet,  that  occur  m  the  doUg  ItOer- 
coune$  of  Life, 

I  HAVE  already  observed  in  general,  Prop.  LL  Cor.  that  a 
regard  to  the  precepts  of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral 
sense,  affords  us  the  best  prospect  for  avoiding  and  lessening 
these.  I  will  now  exemplify  and  apply  this  doctrine  more  par- 
ticularly. 

First,  then,  It  is  evident  that  luxury,  self-indulgence,  and  an 
iodolent  aversion  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  man's  station,  do  not 
only  bring  on  gross  bodily  diseases ;  but  also  previously  to  this, 
are  often  apt  to  lead  men  into  such  a  degree  of  solicitude,  anxiety, 
and  fearfulness,  in  minute  afiairs,  as  to  make  them  inflict  upon 
themselves  greater  torments,  than  the  most  cruel  tyrant  could 
inveot.  The  complaints,  which  are  usually  styled  nervous,  are 
peculiarly  apt  to  infest  this  class  of  persons ;  and  I  need  not  say 
to  those,  who  eithn:  have  themselves  experienced  them,  <n; 
attended  to  them  in  others,  of  how  grievous  a  nature  ihey  ara. 
Now,  though  something  is  to  be  alwwed  here  to  natural  con* 

.oog[c 
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stitntioQ,  and  hereditary  tendencies,  also  to  tbe  ^reat  injuries 
sometimes  done  to  the  nervous  system  by  profuse  evacuations, 
and  violent  distempers,  in  consequence  whereof  it  may  be  proper 
and  necessary  in  ceitain  cases  to  administer  such  medicines  as 
are  suitable  to  the  particular  symptoms  and  temporary  exigenciea; 
yet  there  seems  to  be  no  way  so  probable  of  getting  oat  of  this 
self- tormenting  state,  this  labyrinth  of  error  and  anxiety,  as  by 
prayer  and  resignation  to  God,  by  charity,  and  taking  upoa  one  a 
self  the  cares  and  fears  of  others  according  to  our  rank  and 
station  in  life,  easing  our  own  burden  th»^by,  and  by  constant, 
laborious,  bodily  exercise,  such  particularly  as  occurs  in  the 
faithful  digchai^e  of  duty,  with  great  moderation  in  the  senuble 
pleasures.  Could  the  unhappy  persons  of  this  sort  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  on  such  a  course  with  courage  and  steadiness, 
notwithstanding  the  pains,  difficulties,  and  uneasinesses,  which 
would  attend  it  at  first,  all  would  generally  begin  to  dear  up 
even  in  respect  of  this  world,  so  aa  that  they  would  r^aio  some 
tolerable  degrees  of  health,  serenity,  snd  even  cheerfulness. 

Secondly,  Human  life  is  in  so  imperfect  and  disorderly  a  state, 
on  account  of  the  fall,  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  all  excessea, 
and  hardships  from  heat,  cold,  hunger,  accidents,  &c  But  then 
these  may  be  rendered  harmless  and  easy  to  a  great  d^iree,  by 
.accUatommg  the  body  to  them ;  which  the  constant  and  faithful 
discharge  of  duty  by  each  person  in  particular  does,  in  respect  of 
those  excesses  and  hardships  that  are  most  likely  to  befal  Asm. 

Thirdly,  External  injunes  fall  much  to  the  share  of  the  im- 
prudent. Now  prudence  is  a  virtue,  s.  e.  a  dictate  of  tbe  moral 
sense,  and  a  command  from  God;  and  imprudence,  agreeably 
hereto,  the  manifest  offspring  of  some  vicious  passion  or  other, 
for  the  most  part. 

Fourthly,  Bodily  pains  are  often  inflicted  by  men,  either  in  the 
way  of  public  authority,  or  of  private  resentment  and "  malice. 
But  it  is  very  evident,  that  tbe  benevolent  must  fare  better  in 
this  respect,  than  the  malevolent  and  mischievous. 

Fifthly,  Whatever  evils  befal  a  man,  religion,  and  the  belief  of  s 
happy  ^turity,  enable  him  to  support  himself  under  them  mudi 
better  than  he  could  otherwise  do.  The  true  Christian  not.  only 
ought,  but  is  also  able,  for  the  most  part,  to  rejoice  in  tribulatiom. 
And  this  19  tbe  genuine,  ultimate,  and  indeed  only  perfect 
solution  of  all  difficulties  relating  to  the  pleasures  and  pain^ 
both  sensible  and  intellectual.  For,  though  it  be  certain,  tliat  a 
benevolent  and  pious  man  has  the  fairest  prospect  for  obtaining 
sensible  pleasure,  and  avoiding  sensible  pain,  in  general,  aud  upon 
a  fair  balance ;  also  that  the  more  wicked  any  one  is,  tbe  lem 

Eleasure,  and  more  pain,  must  he  expect;  yet  stUl  it  will  often 
appen,  that  a  person  is  obliged,  firom  a  sense  of  du^,  from 
benevolence,  adherence  to  true  religion,  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
or  a  gospel  precept,  to  forego  pleasures,  or  endoie  pains,  wtiere 
there  is  no  probability  that  a  recompence  will  be  nude  iliaii^ 
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this  life ;  and  sometimes  it  is  required  of  a  man  even  to  tjeal  bis 
testimony  with  his  blood.  Now  in  these  cases,  rational  self- 
interest  hu  nothing  left,  which  can  satisfy  its  demands,  besides 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  a  happy  futurity ;  but  the  present 
pleasure,  which  these  affc^d,  i>  some  earnest  of  the  thing  hoped 
and  expected ;  it  is  also,  in  certain  cases,  so  great,  as  to  over- 
power, and  almost  annihilate,  the  opposite  pains. 

Here  let  it  be  obseiVed,  that  as  this  ftail  corruptible  body  must 
at  last  return  to  its  original  dust,  and  lose  its  power  of  conveying 
pleasure  to  us,  which  it  does  gradually  for  a  long  time  before 
death  from  mere  old  age ;  so  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the 
suuEsmum  of  its  Measures  should  not  always  be  attamed,  even  by 
that  which  is  the  genuine  rule  of  life,  for  death  is  a  mark  erf* 
our  present  &Uen  state ;  and  therefore  we  may  have  this  farther 
msrk  also,  that  the  true  rule,  which,  in  a  paradisiacal  state, 
would  have  carried  every  thing  in  its  order  to  perfection,  will 
now  do  it  only  in  the  general;  shewing  us,  first,  by  its  being 
very  general,  that  it  is  the  true  rule;  and  secondly,  by  its 
not  being  universal,  that  we  have  deviated  from  our  original 
make. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  words  here  conceminR  sleep. 
The  analogy  taken  from  the  foregoing  rules  teaches  tint  we 
ongbt  not  to  indulge  in  this  to  the  utmost,  but  to  break  it  off  a 
little  before  the  natural  inclination  thereto  totally  expires.  And 
this  position  is  remarkably  confirmed  both  by  the  many  advan- 
tages to  body  and  mind,  which  result  from  rising  early ;  and  by 
the  scripture  precepts  concerning  matching;  which,  as  appears  to 
me,  ought  to  be  tak^i  as  well  in  their  strictly  literal  sense  upon 
proper  occasions,  as  in  their  more  distant  and  figurative  one. 


Prof.  LV. — The  Pleaiuru  of  Imagination  ought  not  to  be  made 
a  primarg  Punuit. 

F-OR,  first.  It  does  not  appear  that  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  polite  arts,  or  of  science,  or  to  any 
other  pleasure  of  mere  imagination,  as  their  chief  end  and 
pursuit,  attain  to  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  frequent  repetition  of  these  pleasures  doys, 
as  in  other  cases;    and  though  the  whole  circle  of  them  is  ao 
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eztennv^  as  diat  it  might,  in  some  meonin,  obmte  this  oIk 
jection ;  yet  the  human  Ancj  is  too  narrow  to  take  in  this  whole 
circle,  aad  the  greatest  virtuosos  do,  in  fact,  seldom  apply  tbea- 
selres  to  more  than  one  or  two  considerable   bmnchei.  — The 
ways  in  which  the  pleaaraes  of  beauty  are  usually  genetated,  and 
transferred  upon  the  sereral  objects,  are  often  opposite  to,  and 
inconsistent  with,  one  another;   so  as  to  mix  deformity  with 
beauty,  and  to  occasion  an  unirieaaing  discordancy  of  opiaioa, 
not  only  in  different  persons,  but  even  in  the  same.      This  is 
evident  from  tite  foregoing  history  of  these  pleasures,  and  of 
their  derivation  firom  arbitrary  and  accidental   associations,  at 
well  as  from  the  observation  of  the  fact  in  real  life.     And  h 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  men,  after  a  long  and  immodemte  pm^ 
suit  of  one  class  of  beauty,  natural  or  artificial,  deviate  into  such 
by-paths  and  singularities,  as  that  the  objects  excite  pun  rather 
t£an  pleasure;  their  limits  for  excellence  and  perfection  being 
narrow,  and  their  rules  abanrd ;  and  all  that  falls  short  of  tbesc^ 
being  condemned  1^  them,  as  deformed  and  monstrous. — Emi- 
nent votaries  of  this  kind  are  genenJly  remarkable  for  ignoranoe 
and  imprudence  in  common  necessary  affiurs ;  and  thus  they  art 
exposed  to  much  ridicule  and  contempt,  as  well  as  to  oUier  great 
inconveniences. — The  same  persons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  vanity,  i 
aelf-conceit,   censoriousness,  moroseness,  jealousy,   and   envy;  I 
which  snrely  are  very  uneasy  companions  in  a  man's  own  breast,  I 
as  well  as  the  occasions  of  many  insults  and  hanns  &om  abroad. — 
And.  I  think  I  may  add,  that  scepticism  in  relisious  matteti  u  i 
also  a  frequent  attendant  here ;  which,  if  it  could  be  snMosed  I 
free  from  danger  as  to  futurity,  is  at  least  very  unccmfortaUe  M 
to  the  present.   For  as  the  extravagant  encomiums  bestowed  np«  I 
works  of  taste  and  genius  beget  a  more  than  ordinary  d^^ree  of 
self-conceit  in  the  virtuoso ;  so  this  self-conoeit,  this  superiori^ 
which  he  &ncie8  be  has  over  the  rest  of  the  world  in  one  biana  I 
of  knowledge,   is  by  himself  ofUn  supposed  to  extend  to  the 
rest,  in  which  yet  it  is  probable  that  he  is  uncommonly  ignorant  I 
through  want  of  anplication ;  and  thus  he  becomes  either  dog- 
matical or  sceptical ;  the  first  of  which  qualities,  though  seem- 
ingly opposite  to  the  last,  is,  in  reality,  nearly  related  to  iL  And, 
as  tiie  sympathetic  and  theopathetic  auctions  are   peculiarly   I 
necessary  for  understanding  matters  of  a  religious  nature  arigh^    I 
no  kind  or  d^ee  of  learning  being  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
without  these,  if  the  pursuit  of  literature,  or  sdence,  be  so  strong 
as  to  stifle  and  suppress  the  growth  of  these,  or  to  distort  them, 
religion,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  such  a  temper,  will  pro-    > 
bsbly   be   treated   as   incomprehensible,   absurd,   uncertain,  or    I 

incredible. However,  it  is  difficult  to  represent  justly,  in  any 

of  the  respects  here  mentioned,  what  is  the  genuine  consequence 
of  the  mete  pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of  imsgination,  their  votaries 
being  also,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  overrun  with  the  gross    , 
vice  of  ambition,  aa  was  just  now  observed.    But  then  this  does    I 
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not   invalidate  uij  of  the  foregoing  objectiom,  u  will  be  Men 
wbea  we  come  to  consider  that  vice  in  uie  next  Section. 

Secon^y,  It  is  evident,  that  the  plearare*  of  imagination  were  \ 
not  intended  for  our  prinuuT  punuit,  becatue  they  are,  in  general,  I 
the  first  of  onr  intellectual  pleamrei,  which  are  generated  fh>in ' 
the   sensible  ones  by  association,  come  to  their  height  early  in 
life,  and  decline  in  old  age.     There  are  indeed  some  few  persons, 
who  continue  devoted  to  them  during  life;  but  there  are  ^so 
some,  who  remain  sensualists  to  the  last ;  which  singularities  are, 
however,  in  neither  case,  arguments  of  Uie  design  of  Providence, 
that  it  should  be  so.     And,  in  general,  we  may  reason  here,  as 
we   did  above,  in  deducing  the  inferior  value  of  the  sensible 
pleasures  from  their  being  the  lowest  dssB.  The  pleasures  of  ima- 
gination are  the  next  remove  above  the  sensible  ones,  and  have,  in 
their  proper  place  and  de^ee,  a  great  efficacy  in  improving  and 
perfecting  our  natures.     They  are  to  men  in  the  early  part  of  \ 
their  adult  age,  what  playthings  are  to  children ;  they  teach  them  / 
a  love  for  rwularity,  exactness,  truth,  umpUcity ;  they  lead  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  important  truths  relating  to  themselves,  \ 
the  external  world,  and  its  Author;  they  habituate  to  invent,  and   ' 
reason  by  analogy  and  induction ;  and  when  the  social,  moral,    \ 
and  religious  affections  begin  to  be  generated  in  us,  we  may.  make    j 
a  much  quicker  progress  towards  the  perfection  of  our  natures 
by  having  a  due  stock,  and  no  more  than  a  due  stock,  of  know- 
ledge in  natural  and  artificial  things,  of  a  relish  for  natural  and 
artificial  beau^.     It  Reserves  particular  notice  here,  that  the 
language  used  in  respect  of  the  ideas,  pleasures,  and  pains  of 
imagination,  is  applicable  to  those  of  Uie  moral  sense  with  a 
peculiar  fitness  and  significoncy ;  as,  vice  vend,  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  the  moral  sense  does,  in  many  cases,  add  great  beauty 
to  poetry,  oratory,  &c.  when  used  catachresticidly.    And  we  may 
observe  in  general,  that  as  the  pleasures^of  imagination  are  mani- 
festly intended  to  generate  and  augment  the  higher  orders,  par- 
tictuarly  those  of  sympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  sense ;  so 
these  last  may  be  made  to  improve  and  perfect  those,  as  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  ^ew  under  the  proposition  that  follows. 

Prof.  LVI. — TTiePurtuU  of  the  PUatures  of  Imagination  ought 
to  be  remtiaied  bt/  the  Preceplt  of  Benevolence,  Piety  y  and  the 
Moral  Seme. 

PoR,  first.  Those  parts  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  bring 
glory  to  God,  and  advantage  to  mankind,  which  inspire  devotion, 
and  instruct  us  how  to  be  useful  to  others,  abound  with  more 
and  greater  beauties,  than  such  as  are  profane,  mischievous,  un- 
profitable, or  minute.  Thus  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy,  of  the  frame  of  the 
human  mind,  &c.  when  undertaken  and  pursoed  with  bene- 
volent and  pious  intentkws,  lead  to  more  el^ant  problems,  and 
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aurpriBing  diseoveries  than  any  stud;  intended  for  mere  private 
amusement. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  considered  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  unce 
this  world  is  a  system  of  benevolence,  and  consequently  ita 
AuUior  the  object  of  unbounded  love  and  adoration,  benerolenoe 
and  piety  are  the  only  true  guides  in  our  inquiries  into  it,  the 
only  Keys  which  will  unlock  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  (dews 
which  lead  through  her  labyrinths.  Of  this  all  branches  of 
natural  history  and  natural  plulosophy,  afford  abundant  instances; 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  civil  history,  when  illustrated 
and  cleared  by  the  Scriptures,  so  as  to  open  to  view  the  successive 
dispensations  of  God  to  mankind ;  but  it  has  been  more  parti- 
cularly taken  notice  of  in  the  frame  of  the  human  body,  and  in 
the  symptoms  and  tendencies  of  distempers.  In  all  these  matten 
let  the  inquirer  take  it  for  granted  previously,  that  every  thing  is 
r^ht,  and  the  best  that  it  can  be,  aetera  manenlibut;  i.e.  let 
him,  with  a  pious  confidence,  seek  for  benevolent  purposes;  and 
he  will  be  always  directed  to  the  right  road,  and,  ^ter  a  doe  cm- 
tinuance  in  it,  attain  to  some  new  and  valuable  truth;  whereas 
every  other  principle  and  motive  of  examination,  being  foreign 
to  the  great  plan  upon  which  the  universe  is  constructed,  must 
lead  into  endless  mazes,  errors,  and  perplexities. 

Thirdly,  It  may  be  considered  as  a  farther  reason  of  the  same 
thing,  that  beDerolence  and  piety,  and  by  consequence,  their 
D&pring,  the  moral  sense,  are  the  only  things  which  can  give  a 
genuine  and  permanent  lustre  to  the  truths  that  are  discovered. 
A  man  with  the  most  perfect  comprebensiou  that  his  faculties 
will  allow,  of  that  infinite  profusion  of  good  which  overflows  the 
whole  creation,  and  of  all  the  fountains  and  conduits  of  it,  and 
yet  having  no  share  of  the  original  source  &om  whence  all  these 
were  derived,  having  no  pittance  or  ray  of  the  inexhaustible 
benevolence  of  the  great  Creator,  no  love  for  that  booudleai 
ocean  of  love,  or  sense  of  duty  to  him,  would  be  no  more  happy, 
than  an  accomptant  is  rich  by  reckoning  up  millions,  or  a  miser 
by  possessing  tnem. 

Fourthly,  It  m^y  be  remarked,  that  the  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion point  to  devotion  in  a  particular  manner  by  their  unlimited 
nature.  For  all  beauty,  both  natural  and  artificial,  begins  to 
fade  and  languish  after  a  short  acquaintance  with  it :  novelty  is 
a  never-&iliug  requisite:  we  look  down,  with  indiSerence  and 
contempt,  upon  what  we  comprehend  easily ;  and  are  ever  aiming 
at,  and  pursuing,  such  objects  as  are  but  just  within  the  compass 
of  our  present  faculties.  What  is  it  now  that  we  ought  to  lean 
from  this  dissatisfaction  to  look  behind  us,  and  tendency  to  pxess 
forward;  from  this  endless  grasping  after  infinity?  Is  it  not, 
that  the  Infinite  Author  of  afl  things  has  so  formed  our  faculties 
that  nothing  less  than  himself  can  be  an  adequate  object  for 
them?  That  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  full  and  lasting  satisfaction 
fiom  any  thing  finite,  however  great  and  glorious,  since  it  will 
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itself  teach  us  to  conceive  and  d^ire  something  still  more  so? 
That  as  nothing  can  give  us  more  than  a  transitory  delight,  if  its 
relation  to  God  be  excluded,  so  every  thing,  when  considered  as 
the  production  of  his  intinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  will  graUfy 
onr  utmost  expectations,  since  we  may,  in  this  view,  see  that 
eveiy  thing  baa  infinite  uses  and  excellences  ?  There  is  not  an 
atom  perhaps  in  the  whole  universe,  which  does  not  abound  with 
millions  of  worlds;  and,  conversely,  this  great  system  of  thb  sun, 
ptaneta,  and  fixed  stars,  may  be  no  more  than  a  single  constituent 
particle  of  some  body  of  an  immenae  relative  magnitude,  &c.  In 
like  manner,  there  is  not  a  moment  of  time  so  small,  but  it  may 
indude millions  of  u;es  in  the  estimation  of  some  beings;  and, 
cOTveisely,  the  largest  cycle  which  human  art  is  able  to  invent, 
may  be  do  more  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in  that  of  others,  &c. 
Hie  infinite  divisibility  and  extent  of  space  and  time  admit  of 
luch  infinitiea  upon  inuQitiea,  ascending  and  descending,  as  make 
the  imagination  giddy,  when  it  attempts  to  survey  them.  But, 
however  this  be,  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  true  system  of  things 
it  infinitely  more  transcendent  in  greatness  and  goodness,  than 
any  description  or  conception  of  ours  can  make  it;  and  that  the 
voice  of  nature  is  an  universal  chorus  of  joy  and  transport,  in 
which  the  least  and  vilest,  according  to  common  estimation,  bear 
a  proper  part,  as  well  as  those  whose  present  superiori^  over 
them  appears  indefinitely  great,  and  may  bear  an  equal  one  in 
the  true  and  ultimate  ratio  of  things.  And  thus  the  consideration 
of  Ood  gives  a  relish  and  lustre  to  speculations,  which  are  other- 
wise dry  and  unsatisfactory,  or  which  perhaps  would  confound 
and  terrify.  Thus  we  may  leam  to  rejoice  in  every  thing  we  see, 
ia  the  blessings  past,  present,  and  future ;  which  we  receive  either 
ia  tiar  own  persons,  or  in  those  of  others ;  to  become  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature,  laving  and  lovely,  holy  and  happy. 

Paop.  LVII. — To  deduce  practical  Rutet  concerning  the  Ele- 
gancies and  AmuteraenU  of  lAfe, 

Bt  the  elegancies  of  life  I  mean  the  artificial  beauties  of  honaes, 
gardens,  furniture,  dress,  &c.  which  are  bo  much  studied  in  high 
hfe.  There  is  in  these,  as  in  all  other  things,  a  certain  middle 
pcHDt,  which  coincides  with  our  duty,  and  our  happiness;  whilst 
all  great  deviations  from  it  incur  the  censure  of  nctousnesB,  or, 
at  least,  of  unsuitahleness  and  absurdi^.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  this  point  exactly,  in  the  several  circumstances  of  each 
particular  person.  I  will  here  set  down  the  principal  reasons 
against  an  excess  on  each  hand,  leaving  it  to  every  person  to 
judge  for  himself  how  far  they  hold  in  his  own  porbcular  cir- 


We  may  then  ni^  against  the  immoderate  pursuit  of  the 
elcmndea  of  life ; 
Pint,  That  vanity,  ostentation,  and  the  unUwftd  pleantrc*  of 
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property,  of  caltinff   things  our  own,  are  almost  iiuepanhle   j 
from  the  pursuit  of  these  el^ancies,  and  often  engross  all  to 
themselves. 

Secondly,  That  the  profusioa  of  expense  requisite  here  it 
inconsistent  with  the  cKari^  due  to  those,  that  are  afflicted  in 
mind,  hody,  and  estate. 

Thirdly,  That  the  beauties  of  nature  are  far  superior  to  all 
artificial  ones,  Solomon  in  all  hit  glory  not  being  arrayed  lite  « 
Uly  of  the  field ;  that  they  are  open  to  every  one,  and  therefeie 
rather  restraiu  than  feed  the  desire  of  property;  and  tbat  tb^ 
lead  to  humility,  devotion,  and  the  study  c^  the  ways  of  Providence.  , 
We  ought  therefore  much  rather  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  coo- 
templation  of  natural  than  of  artificial  beauty. 

Fourthly,  Even  the  beauties  of  nature  are  much  dieqnoed 
with  irregularities  and  deformities,  this  world  being  <uJy  the 
ruins  of  a  paradisiacal  one.  We  must  not  therefore  expect  entira 
order  and  perfection  in  it,  till  we  have  passed  through  the  gate 
of  death,  and  are  arrived  at  our  second  paradisiacal  state,  tilt  the 
heavens  and  earth,  and  all  things  in  them,  be  made  anew.  How 
much  less  then  can  we  hope  for  perfection  in  the  works  of  humut 
art !  And  yet,  if  we  seriously  apply  ourselves  to  these,  we  shall 
be  wery  apt  to  flatter  ourselves  with  such  false  hopes,  and  to  forget 
that  heavenly  country,  the  desire  and  expectation  of  whose  glones  i 
and  beauties  can  alone  carry  us  through  the  present  wilderness  : 
with  any  degree  of  comfort  and  joy.  i 

But  then,  on  the  contrary,  that  some  attention  may  lawfully, 
and  even  ought  to  be  paid  to  artificial  beauty,  will  a{^>ear  from 
the  following  reasons. 

First,  Convenience  and  ut^ity  are  certainly  lawful  ends ;  naj, 
we  are  even  sent  hither  to  promote  these  publicly  and  privately. 
But  these  coincide,  for  the  most  part,  with,  and  are  promoted  l^, 
simplicity,  neatness,  regularity,  and  justness  of  proportion,  L  e. 
with  some  of  the  sources  of  artificial  beau^;  though  not  with 
all ;  such  as  grandeur,  profuse  variety,  accumulation  of  natural 
beauties  and  lustres,  and  sumptuousness. 

Secondly,  The  study  of  artificial  beauty  draws  us  off  from  the    ; 
gross  sensual  pleasures^  refines  and  spiritualizes  our  desires; 
and,  when  duly  limited,  teaches  us  to  transfer  and  apply  our  idev 
of  simplicity,  uniformity,  and  justness  of  proportion,  to  the  heart 
and  aSections. 

Thirdly,  It  is  necessary  for  us  in  this  dq;enerate  state,  and 
world  of  temptations,  to  be  occupied  in  innocent  putsoits,  \ett  we 
iall  into  such  as  are  mischievous  and  sinfuL  It  is  therefore,  ia 
its  proper  place  and  degree,  as  great  charity  to  mankind  to  em- 
ploy the  poor  in  improving  and  ornamenting  external  things, 
rewarding  them  generously  and  prudently  for  their  labours,  as  to 
giTe  alms ;  and  as  useful  to  the  nob  to  be  employed  in  contrivii^ 
and  conducting  such  designs  at  certain  times,  as  to  read,  meditate 
or  pray,  at  othen.    Our  natures  are  too  foeble  to  be  always 
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stTuned  to  the  jHtch  of  en  acdve  devotion  or  charity,  so  that  W9 
tnibt  be  content  at  some  intemls  to  take  up  with  MigagMnentt 
that  are  merely  ioDoceDt,  sitting  looae  to  them,  and  punning 
them  without  eagemeas  and  intention  of  mind.  However,  let  it 
be  well  observed,  that  there  aie  veiy  few  upon  whom  this  third 
reaaon  for  the  pursuit  of  artificial  beauty  need  be  inculcated ;  and 
that  I  presome  not  at  all  to  interfere  with  those  holy  persons, 
who  find  themselves  able  to  devote  all  their  talents,  their  whole 
time,  fortunes,  bodily  and  mental  abilities,  &c.  to  the  great 
Author  of  all,  in  a  direct  and  immediate  manner. 

Now  these,  and  such  like  reasons,  for  and  against  the  pursuit  of 
the  ele^ncies  of  life,  hold  in  various  degrees  according  to  the 
several  circumstances  of  particular  persons ;  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  &r  those  who  sit  loose  to  the  world,  and  its  vanities,  to 
balance  them  against  one  another  in  each  case,  so  as  to  approach' 
searly  to  that  m^ium  wherein  our  duty  and  haj^inesa  coincide. 

The  practice  of  playing  at  games  of  chance  and  skill  is  one  of 
the  principal  amusementa  of  life ;  and  it  may  be  thought  hard  to 
condemn  it  as  absolutely  unlawful,  since  there  are  particular 
caaes  of  persons  infirm  in  body  or  mind,  where  it  seems  requisite 
to  draw  them  out  of  themselves,  by  a  variety  of  ideas  ana  ends 
in  view,  which  gently  engage  the  attention.  But  this  reason 
takes  place  in  very  few  instances.  The  general  motives  to  play 
are  avarice,  joined  with  a  foiudulent  intention,  explicit  or  im- 
plicit, ostentation  of  skill,  and  spleen  through  the  want  of  some 
serious,  useful  occupation.  And  as  this  practice  arises  from  such 
corrupt  sources,  so  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  them;  and 
indeed  may  be  considered  as  an  express  method  of  begetting  and 
incolcating  self-interest,  ill-will,  envy,  See.  For  by  gaming  a  man 
leaxna  to  pursue  his  own  interest  solely  and  explicitly,  and  to 
rqoice  at  the  loss  of  others,  as  his  own  gain;  grieve  at  their  gain, 
aa  bia  own  loss ;  thus  entirely  ravening  the  order  established  by 
Providence  £>r  social  creatures,  in  which  the  advantage  of  ona 
meets  In  the  some  point  as  the  advantage  of  another,  and  their 
disadvantage  likewise.  Let  the  loss  of  time,  health,  fortune, 
reputation,  serenity  of  temper,  &&  be  considered  also. 

Prop.  LVIII. — To  deduce  practical  Jltdet  concemmff  Mirth, 
Wit,  and  Humour. 

Here  it  is  necessary, 

Vistt,  To  avoid  all  sueh  mirth,  wit,  and  humour,  aa  has  any 
mixture  of  profaneness  in  it,  i.  e.  all  such  as  lessens  our  reverence 
to  God,  and  religious  subjects :  aggrieves  our  neighbour,  or 
excites  corrupt  and  impure  inclinations  in. ourselves.  Since  then 
it  appean  from  the  hiatoTy  of  wit  and  humour,  given  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  work,  that  the  greatest  part  of  what  passes 
under  these  names,  and  that  which  strikes  us  most*  has  a  sinful 
tendency,  it  is  necessary  to  be  extremely  moderate  and  cautious 
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in  our  ttnitk,  and  in  our  attentiofi  to,  and  endeavours  after,  vit 
and  humour. 

Secondly,  Let  va  suppose  the  mirth  to  be  innocent,  and  kept 
within  due  bounds ;  still  the  frequent  returns  of  it  beget  a  levity 
and  dissipation  of  mind,  that  are  by  no  means  consistent  with 
that  seriousness  and  watchfulness  which  are  required  in  Chris- 
tians, surrounded  with  temptations,  and  yet  aiming  at  pari^ 
and  perfection;  in  strangers  and  pilgrims,  who  ought  to  have 
the  uncertun  time  of  their  departure  hence  always  in  view.  We 
may  add,  that  wit  and  humour,  by  ariBing,  for  the  most  Mrt, 
&om  fictitious  contrasts  and  coincidences,  disqualify  the  mind  for 
the  pursuit  after  truth,  and  attending  to  toe  useful  practical 
relabons  of  things,  as  has  already  been  observed  in  the  history 
of  them;  and  that  the  state  of  the  brain  which  accompanies 
mirth  cannot  subsist  long)  or  return  frequently,  without  injuriag 
it;  but  must,  ftom  the  very  frame  of  our  natures,  end  at  last  is 
the  opposite  state  of  sorrow,  dejection,  and  horror. 

Thinlly,  There  is,  for  the  most  part,  great  vain-glory  and 
ostentation  in  all  attempts  after  wit  and  humour.  Meo  of  wit 
seek  to  be  admired  and  caressed  by  others  for  the  poignancy, 
delicacy,  brilliancy,  of  their  sayioga,  hints,  and  repartees;  and 
are  perpetually  racking  their  inventions  from  this  desire  of 
applause.  Now,  as  so  sinful  a  motive  must  defile  all  that  pro- 
ceeds from  it,  so  the  straining  our  &cultiea  to  an  unnaturmi 
pitch  is  inconaiateDt  with  that  ease  and  equality  in  couversadon, 
which  our  social  nature,  and  a  mutual  desire  to  please,  and  be 
pleased  require. 

Fourthly,  A  due  attention  being  previously  paid  to  the  for^ 
going  and  such  like  cautions,  it  seems  not  only  allowable,  but 
even  requisite,  to  endeavour  at  a  state  of  perpetual  cheerfulness, 
and  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  amused  and  diverted  by  the  modest, 
innocent  pleasantries  of  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  contri- 
bnting  also  ourselves  thereto,  as  far  as  is  easy  and  natnral  to  us. 
This  temper  of  mind  flows  from  benevolence  and  sociality,  and  in 
its  tun  begets  tbem;  it  relieves  the  mind,  and  qualifies  us  for 
the  dbcharge  of  serious  and  afiBicting  duties,  when  the  order  ot 
Providence  lays  them  upon  us;  is  a  mark  of  uprightness  and 
indifierence  to  the  world,  this  infantine  gaiety  of  heart  being 
most  observable  in  those  who  look  upon  all  that  the  world  offers 
as  mere  toys  and  amusements ;  and  it  helps  to  correct,  in  our- 
selves and  others,  many  litUe  follies  and  absurdities,  which, 
though  they  scarce  deserve  a  severer  chastisement,  yet  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  entirely. 

PftOF.  LIX.-t-jTo  deduce  praclical  Sulat  concernttw  the  Pumnt 
of  the  polite  ^f^t*  1  and  partictUarUf  of  Mutic,  Pamtittg,  and 
Poetry. 
I  WILL  here  enumerate  the  principal  ways  in  which  the  three 

sister  arts  of  music,  pajnting,  and  poetry,  contribute  either  to 
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corrupt  or  improve  our  minds ;  as  it  will  thence  appear  in  what 
manner,  and  to  what  degree,  they  are  allowable,  or  even  com- 
mendable, and  in  what  cases  to  be  condemned  as  the  vanities  and 
siaful  pleasures  of  the  world,  abjured  by  all  sincere  Christians. 

First,  then.  It  is  evident,  that  fnost  kinds  of  music,  painting, 
juid  poetry,  have  close  connexions  with  vice,  particularly  with 
the  vices  of  intemperance  and  lewdness;  that  they  represent 
them  in  gay,  pleasing  colours,  or,  at  least,  take  off  from  the 
abhorrence  due  to  them;  that  they  cannot  be  enjoyed  without 
evil  communications,  and  concurrence  in  the  pagan  show  and 
pomp  of  the  world ;  and  that  they  introduce  a  frame  of  mind, 
quite  opposite  to  that  of  devotion,  and  earnest  concern  for  our 
Dvn  and  other's  future  welfare.  This  is  evident  of  public  diver- 
sions, collections  of  pictures,  academies  for  painting,  statuary,  &c. 
ancient  heathen  poetry,  modern  poetry  of  most  kinds,  plays, 
romances,  &c.  If  there  be  any  who  doubt  of  this,  it  must  be 
from  the  want  of  a  duly  serious  frame  of  mind. 

Secondly,  A  person  cannot  acquire  any  great  skill  in  these 
aits,  either  as  a  critic,  or  a  master  of  them,  without  a  great 
consumption  of  time:  they  are  very  apt  to  excite  vanity,  sfelf- 
conceit,  and  mutual  flatteries,  in  their  votaries;  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  expense  of  fortunes  is  too  considerable  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  charity  and  beneficence  due  to  the  indi;:;ent. 

Thirdly,  All  these  arts  are  capable  of  being  devoted  to  the 
immediate  service  of  God  and  rehgion  in  an  eminent  manner; 
and,  when  so  devoted,  they  not  only  improve  and  exalt  the  mind, 
but  are  themselves  improved  and  exalted  to  a  much  higher 
degree,  than  when  employe^  upon  profane  subjects;  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  ideas  and  scenes  drawn  from  religion 
adding  a  peculiar  force  and  lustre  thereto.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  it  will  follow,  that  the  polite  arts  are  scarce  to  be  allowed, 
except  when  consecrated  to  religious  purposes ;  but  that  here 
their  cultivation  may  be  made  an  excellent  means  of  awakening 
and  alarming  our  affections,  and  transferring  them  upon  their 
true  objects. 

Prop.  LX. — To  deduce  practical  Rules  concerning  the  Pursuit  of 
Science. 

'By  the  pursuit  of  science  I  here  mean  the  investigation  of 
Mich  truths  as  offer  themselves  in  the  study  of  the  several 
branches  of  knowledge  enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  this  work ; 
philology,  mathematics,  logic,  history,  civil  and  natural,  natural 
philosophy,  and  theology,  or  divine  philosophy.  Now  here  we 
may  observe. 

First,  That  though  the  pursuit  of  truth  be  an  entertainment 
And  employnlent  suitable  to  our  rational  natures,  and  a  duty  to 
Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge  and  truth,  yet  we  must 
make  frequent  intervals  and  interruptions;    else  the  study  of 

'  '  oogic 
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science,  without  a  view  to  Qod  and  onr  duty,  and  from  a  nin 
desire  of  applause,  will  get  possession  of  our  hearts,  engross  them 
wholly,  and  by  talcing  deeper  root  than  tbe  pursuit  of  vain 
amusemenU,  become  in  the  end  a  much  more  dangerous  and 
obstinate  evil  than  that.  Nothing  can  easily  exceed  the  vain 
glory,  self-conceit,  arrc^ance,  emulation,  and  envy,  that  are  found 
in  the  eminent  professors  of  the  sciences,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  even  divinity  itself.  Temperance  in  these  studies 
18  therefore  evidently  required,  both  in  order  to  check  the  rise  of 
such  ill  passions,  and  to  give  room  for  the  cultivation  of  other 
essential  parts  of  our  natures.  It  is  with  these  [Measures  as  with 
the  sensible  ones ;  our  appetites  must  not  be  made  the  measure 
of  our  indulgences ;  but  we  ought  to  refer  all  to  a  higher  rule. 

Secondly,  When  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  directed  by  this  higher 
rule,  and  entered  upon  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  mankind,  there  is  no  employment  more  worthy  df  our 
natures,  or  more  conducive  to  their  purification  and  perfection. 
These  are  the  tttite,  who  in  the  time  of  the  end  ihaM  undentcad, 
and  make  an  increate  of  knowledge  f  who,  by  studying  and  com- 
paring together,  the  word  and  works  of  God,  shall  he  enabled  to 
illustrate  and  explain  both;  and  vho,bt/ taming  many  to  rigkteoia- 
neu,  thaU  themselves  thine  at  the  ttanfor  ever  and  ever. 

But  we  are  not  to  confine  this  blessing  to  those  who  are  called 
learned  men,  in  the  usual  sense  of  this  word.  Devotion,  charity,  | 
prayer,  have  a  wonderful  infiuence  upon  those  who  read  tbe 
Scriptures,  and  contemplate  tbe  works  of  creation,  with  a  practical 
intention;  and  enable  persons  otherwise  illiterate,  not  only  to  see  j 
and  feel  the  important  truths  therein  manifested,  for  their  own 
private  purposes,  but  to  preach  and  inculcate  them  upon  otben 
with  singular  efficacy  ana  success. 

Prop.  LXI. — To  deduce  practical  Rulet  concerning  the  Igito-  \ 
ranee,  Dificultiet,  and  Perplexitiet,in  uihich  we  find  ourtehtt 
involved. 

These  are  pains,  which  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of 
imagination,  as  above  noted ;  and  which  therefore  require  to  be  i 
considered  here.  But  it  must  also  be  observed,  that  self-intereit 
has  no  small  share  in  increasing  these  pains ;  our  ignorance  and 
perplexity  occasioning  the  most  exquisite  uneasiness  to  us  in 
those  instances,  where  our  future  happiness  and  misery  are  at 
suke.  Thus,  in  tbe  difficulties  which  attend  our  inquiries  into 
the  origin  of  evil,  free-will,  the  nature  of  t>ur  future  existence, 
the  degree  and  duration  of  future  punishment,  and  the  monl 
attributes  of  God,  our  uneasiness  arises  not  only  &oro  the  dark- 
ness which  surrounds  these  subjects,  and  the  jarring  of  our  con- 
clusions, but  from  tbe  great  importaoce  of  these  conclusions. 
The  following  practical  rules  deserve  our  attention. 

First,  To  avoid  all  wrangling  and  contention,  all  bitterness  and   i 
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ceosoriousness,  in  speaking  or  writing  upon  these  subjects. ' 
This  is  a  rule  which  ought  to  extend  to  all  debates  and  inquiries 
upon  every  subject;  but  it  is  more  peculiarly  requisite  to  be 
attended  to  in  difficult  ones  of  a  religious  nature ;  inasmuch  as 
these  ill  dispositions  of  mind  are  most  unsuitable  to  religion,  and 
yet  most  apt  to  arise  in  abstruse  and  high  speculations ;  also  as 
they  increase  the  pains  considered  in  this  proposition  by  being  of 
a,  nature  nearly  related  to  them,  i.  e.  by  oeing  attended  witn  a 
nearly  related  state  of  the  brain. 

Secondly,  We  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  certain,  that  thb 
perplexity  and  uneasiness  commenced  vrith  the  fall,  with  the 
eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ; 
and  that  it  can  never  be  entirely  removed  till  our  readmissioo  to 
paradise,  and  to  the  tree  whose  leaves  are  for  the  heaUng  of  the 
nation*.  We  must  expect  therefore,  that,  though  humble  and 
pious  inquiries  will  always  be  attended  with  some  success  end 
illumination,  still  much  darkness  and  ignorance  will  remain. 
And  the  expectation  of  this  will  contribute  to  make  us  easy 
tinder  it. 

Thirdly,  The  Scriptures  give  us  reason  to  hope,  that  this,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  our  evils,  will  be  removed  in  a  future  state. 
We  may  therefore,  if  we  labour  to  secure  our  happiness  in  a 
future  state,  enjoy,  as  it  were  by  anticipation,  this  important 
part  of  it,  that  we  shall  then  lee  God  ana  live,  see  him,  though 
he  be  invitible,  tee  him  as  he  ii,  and  know  at  we  are  known. 

Lasdy,  Of  whatever  kind  or  degree  our  perplexity  be,  an 
implicit  confidence  in  the  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness 
of  God,  which  are  manifested,  both  in  his  word  and  works,  in  so 
great  a  variety  of  ways,  is  a  certain  refuge.  If  our  ideas  of  the 
divine  attributes  be  sufficiently  strong  and  practical,  their  great- 
ness and  gloriousness,  and  the  joy  arising  from  them,  will  over- 
power any  gloominess  or  dissadsEtction,  which  a  narrow  and 
partial  view  of  things  may  excite  in  us. 


Prop.  LXII. — Thepleaeurei  of  Honour  ought  not  to  he  made  a 
primary  Partuit. 

This  may  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

First,  Because  an  eager  desire  of)  and  endeavour  after,  the 
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ileasures  of  honour,  has  a  maaifest  teodeocy  to  disappoint  itself 
"le  merit  of  actional  t.  e.  that  property  of  them  for  which  the^ 
are  extolled,  and  the  agents  loved  and  esteemed,  ia,  that  they 
proceed  from  benevolence,  or  some  religious  or  moral  considera- 
tion ;  whereas,  if  the  desire  of  praise  be  only  in  part  the  motive, 
we  rather  censure  than  commend.  But,  if  praise  be  supposed 
the  greatest  good,  the  desire  of  it  will  prevail  above  the  other 
desires,  and  the  person  will  b;  degrees  be  led  on  to  vanity,  self* 
conceit,  and  pride,  vices  that  are  most  contemptible  in  the  sight 
of  all.  For  whotoever  exalleth  himself,  thaU  be  abated ;  and  he 
that  kumbleth  himself,  shall  be  exalted. 

Secondly,  What  shall  be  the  matter  of  the  encomiums,  if 
praise  be  the  supreme  good  of  the  species?  What  is  there,  In 
which  all  can  attain,  and  which  all  snail  agree  to  commend  and 
value?  Not  external  advantages,  ,such  as  riches,  beauty, 
strength.  Sec.  These  are  neither  in  the  power  of  all,  not  univer- 
sally commended.  Not  great  talents,  wit,  sagacity,  memory, 
invention.  These,  though  more  the  subject  of  encomiums,  yet 
fall  to  the  lot  of  very  few  only.  In  short,  virtue  alone  is  both 
universally  esteemed,  and  in  the  power  of  all,  who  are  sufficiently 
desirous  to  attain  it.  But  virtue  c&nnot  consist  with  the  pursuit 
of  praise,  much  less  with  its  being  made  a  primary  pursuit.  It 
follows  therefore,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  such. 

Thirdly,  If  it  be  said,  that  those  who  enjoy  great  external 
advantages,  or  are  blest  with  happy  talents,  may  perhaps  pursue 
praise  with  success;  I  answer,  that  the  numberless  competitioni 
and  superiorities  of  others,  follies  and  infirmities  of  a  man's  self, 
mistakes  and  jealousies  of  those  from  whom  he  expects  praise, 
make  this  quite  impossible  in  general.  Nay,  it  is  evident  from 
the  very  nature  of  praise,  which  supposes  something  extraor- 
dinary in  the  thing  praised,  that  it  cannot  be  the  lot  of  many. 
So  that  he  who  pursues  it,  must  either  have  a,  very  good  opinion 
of  himself,  which  is  a  dangerous  circumstance  in  a  seeker  of 
praise,  or  allow  that  there  are  many  chances  against  him. 

Fourthly,  If  we  recollect  the  history  of  these  pleasures  deli- 
vered above,  we  shall  see,  that  though  children  are  pleased  witb 
encomiums  upon  any  advantageous  circumstances,  that  relate  to 
them,  yet  this  wears  off  by  degrees ;  and,  as  we  advance  in  life, 
we  learn  more  and  more  to  confine  our  pleasures  of  this  kind  to 
things  io  our  power,  (according  to  the  common  acceptation  of 
these  words),  and  to  virtue.  In  like  manner,  the  judicious  part 
of  mankind,  i.  e.  those  whose  praise  is  most  valued,  give  it  not 
except  to  virtue.  Here,  then,  again,  is  a  most  manifest  subser- 
viency of  these  pleasures  to  virtue.  They  not  only  tell  us,  tbsl 
they  are  not  our  primary  pursuit,  or  ultimate  end,  but  also  shew 
us  what  is. 

Fifthly,  The  early  rise  of  these  pleasures,  and  their  decleusioo 
in  old  age,  for  the  most  part,  are  arguments  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  similar  observations  made  on  the 
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pleasures  of  sensation  and  imagination,  being  not  so  obvious  here 
as  there. 

Sixthly,  There  is  something  extremely  absurd  and  ridiculouS' 
ID  supposing  a  person  to  be  perpetually  feasting  bis  own  mind 
with,  and  dwelling  upon,  the  praises  that  already  are,  or  which 
he  hopes  will  hereafter  be, given  to  bim.  And  yet,  unless  a  man 
does  this,  which  besides  would  evidently  incapacitate  him  for 
deserving  or  obtaining  praise,  how  can  he  fill  up  a  thousandth 
part  of  his  time  with  the  pleasures  of  ambition  7 

Seventhly,  Men  that  are  much  commended,  presently  think 
themselves  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  ij:  is 
evident,  that  praise  from  inferiors  wants  much  of  that  high  relish, 
which  ambitious  men  expect,  or  even  that  it  di^usts.  It  is 
even  uneasy  and  painful  to  a  man  to  hear  himself  commended, 
though  he  may  think  it  his  due,  by  a  person  that  is  not  qualified 
to  judge.  And,  in  this  view  of  things,  a  truly  philosopnic  and 
religious  mind  sees  presently,  that  all  the  prabes  of  all  mankind 
are  very  trivial  and  insipid. 

Eighthly,  As  the  desire  of  praise  carries  us  perpetually  from 
less  to  larger  circles  of  applauoers,  at  greater  distances  of  time 
and  place,  so  it  necessarily  inspires  us  with  an  eager  hope  of  a 
future  life;  and  this  hope  alone  is  a  considerable  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  thing  hoped  for.  Now  it  will  appear  from  number- 
less arguments,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  these  papers, 
that  every  evidence  for  a  future  life  is  also  an  evidence  in  favour 
of  virtue,  and  of  its  superior  excellence  as  the  end  of  life ;  and 
vice  vend.  The  pleasures  of  ambition  lead  therefore,  in  this  way 
also,  from  themselves,  since  they  lead  to  those  of  virtue.  Let  it 
be  considered  farther,  that  all  reflections  upon  a  future  life,  the 
new  scenes  which  will  be  unfolded  there,  and  the  discovery  which 
will  then  be  made  of  the  tecrets  of  all  keartt,  must  cast  a  great 
damp  upon  every  ambition,  but  a  virtuous  one ;  and  beget  great 
diffidence  even  in  those,  who  have  the  best  testimony  from  their 
consciences. 

Prop.  LXIII. — The  Pleasuret  of  HoTiour  may  be  obtained  in 
their  greateti  Degree,  and  highest  Perfection,  by  paying  a 
strict  Regard  to  the  Precept*  of  Benevolence,  Piety,  and  the 
moral  Seme. 

This  appears,  in  part,  from  what  has  been  delivered  under  the 
last  proposition ;  but  it  may  be  farther  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

First,  Benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  seme,  engage  men  to 
obtain  all  such  qualifications,  and  to  perform  all  such  actions,  as 
are  truly  honourable.  They  preserve  them  also  from  that  osten- 
tation in  respect  both  of  these  and  other  things,  which  would 
render  them  ridiculous  and  contemptible.  Indeed  honour  is 
affixed  by  the  bulk  of  naankind,  after  awas  experience  of  men 
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and  thing),  chiefly  to  acts  of  generosity,  compasaaon,  publk 
spirit,  See.  i.  e.  to  acta  of  benevolence,  and  the  encomiamt 
bestowed  upon  such  acts  aie  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
moral  sense.  The  maximum  of  honour  must  therefore  coindde 
with  benevolence,  and  the  moral  sense,  and  consequently  with 
piety  also,  which  is  closely  connected  with  them. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that  acts  of  direct  piety  are  not,  in 
general,  honourable  in  this  profane  world ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  expose  to  the  charges  of  enthusiasm,  superstition,  and 
folly;  and  this  not  only  firom  the  grossly  vicious,  but,  in  some 
cases,  even  from  the  bulk  of  mankind.  And  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  some  deductions  ought  to  be  made  on  this  account ;  but  then 
let  it  be  considered,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  applauses 
both  of  the  good  and  the  bad ;  that,  as  those  of  the  last  scarce 
afford  pleasure  to  any,  so  their  censure  need  not  be  feared ;  and 
that  such  persons  as  are  truly  devout,  as  regard  God  in  all 
their  actions,  and  men  only  in  subordination  to  him,  are  not 
affected  by  the  contempt  and  reproaches  of  the  world ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  rejoice  when  men  revile  them,  artd  tpeak  ait  mantur 
of  evil  against  them  faUely  for  the  take  of  Chritt.  Let  it  be 
observed  farther,  that  humility  is  the  principal  of  all  the  qualifi- 
cations which  recommend  men  to  the  world ;  and  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, or  even  impossible,  to  attain  this  great  virtue  without  pie^, 
without  a  high  veneration  for  the  infinite  majesty  of  God,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  our  own  nothingness  and  vileness  in  his  sight;  so 
that,  iq  an  indirect  way,  piety  may  be  said  to  contribute  emi- 
nently to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  It  is  plain  uom  the  above  delivered  history  of 
honour,  as  paid  to  external  advantages,  to  bodily,  intellectual, 
and  moral  accomplishments,  that  happiness  of  some  kind  oi 
other,  accruing  to  a  man's  self,  or  to  the  world  by  bis  means,  ii 
the  source  of  all  honour,  immediately,  or  mediately.  He  there- 
fore who  is  roost  happy  in  himself,  and  most  the  cause  of  happi- 
ness to  others,  must  in  the  end,  from  the  very  law  of  our  natur^ 
have  the  greatest  quantity  of  honourable  associations  transferred 
upon  him.  But  we  have  already  shewn  in  part,  and  shall  shew 
completely  in  the  progress  of  thb  chapter,  that  benevolence, 
piety,  and  the  moral  sense,  are  the  only  true,  lasting  foundations 
of  private  happiness ;  and  that  the  public  happiness  arises  from 
them,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one.  The  benevolent,  pious, 
and  conscientious  person  must  therefore,  when  duly  known,  and 
rightly  understood,  obtain  all  the  Iionour  which  men,  good  or 
bad,  can  bestow ;  and,  as  the  honour  from  the  first  is  alone 
valuable,  so  he  may  expect  to  receive  it  early,  as  an  immediate 
reward  and  support  to  his  present  virtues,  and  an  incitement  to 
a  daily  improvement  in  them.    - 

Thudiy,  For  the  same  reason  that  we  desire  honour,  esteem, 
and  approbation,  from  men,  and  particularly  from  the  wise  and 
good;   we  must  desire  them  from  superior  good  beings,  and, 
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above  all,  from  God,  the  highest  and  best.  Or,  if  we  do  not 
desire  this,  it  must  arise  from  such  an  inattentioD  to  the  real  and 
most  important  of  all  relations,  as  cannot  consist  with  true 
happiness.  Now  a  r^ard  to  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral 
sense,  is,  by  the  confession  of  all,  the  sole  foundation  for  obtain- 
ing this  greatest  of  honours,  the  approbation  of  God.  We  cannot 
iadeed  enjoy  this  in  perfection,  whilst  separated  from  the  invisible 
world  by  this  fleshly  tabernacle ;  but  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience  gives  us  some  foretaste  and  anticipation  of  it.  How 
vain  and  ifisipid,  in  respect  of  this  eternal  weight  of  glory,  are  all 
the  encomiums  which  all  mankind  could  bestow! 

Prop.  liXIV. — To  deduce  practical  Observatioat  on  the  Nature 
of  Humility,  and  the  Methods  of  attaining  it. 

Here  we  may  observe, 

First,  That  humility  cannot  require  any  man  to  think  worse 
of  himself  than  according  to  truth  and  impartiality :  this  would 
be  to  set  the  virtues  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  to  found 
one  of- the  most  excellent  of  them,  humility,  in  the  base  vice  of 
falsehood. 

Secondly,  True  humility  consists  therefore  in  having  right  and 
just  notions  of  our  own  accomplishments  and  defects,  of  our  own 
virtues  and  vices.  For  we  ought  not  to  descend  lower  than  this 
by  the  foregoing  paragraph ;  and  to  ascend  higher,  would  evi- 
dently be  pride,  as  well  as  falsehood. 

Thirdly,  It  follows,  notwithstanding  this  definition  of  humility, 
and  even  from  it,  that  humble  men,  especially  in  the  beginning 
of  a  religious  course,  ought  to  be  much  occupied  in  considering 
and  impressing  upon  themselves  their  own  misery,  imperfection, 
and  sinfulness,  excluding,  as  much  as  possible,  all  thoughts,  and 
trains  of  thought,  of  a  contrary  nature ;  also  in  attending  to  the 
perfections  of  others,  and  rejecting  the  consideration  of  their 
imperfections.  For  since  all  thoughts  which  please  are  apt  to 
recnr  frequently,  and  their  contraries  to  be  kept  out  of  sight, 
from  the  very  frame  of  the  mind,  as  appears  from  Prop.  XXII. 
Cor.  III.  and  other  places  of  the  first  part  of  this  work,  it  cannot 
but  be,  that  all  men  in  their  natural  state  must  be  proud ;  they 
mast,  by  dwelling  upon  their  own  perfections,  and  the  imper- 
fections of  others,  magnify  these ;  by  keeping  out  of  view  the 
contraries,  diminish  them,  i.  e,  they  must  form  too  high  opinions 
of  themselves,  and  too  low  ones  of  others,  which  is  pride :  and 
they  cannot  arrive  at  just  and  true  opinions  of  themselves  and 
others,  which  is  humility,  but  by  reversing  the  former  steps,  and 
impressing  upon  themselves  their  own  imperfection  and  vileness, 
and  the  perfections  of  others,  by  express  acts  of  volition. 

Fourthly,  A  truly  humble  man  will  avoid  comparing  himself 
with  others;  and  when  such  comparisons  do  arise  in  the  mind,^ 
or  are  forced  upon  it,  he  will  not  think  -himself  better  than 
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Others.  I  do  not  mean,  that  those  who  are  eminent  for  know- 
ledge or  virtue,  should  not  see  and  own  their  superiority,  in 
these  respects,  over  persons  evidently  ignorant  and  illiterate,  or 
avowedly  vicious.  This  cannot  be  avoided ;  but  then  this  supe- 
riority does  not  minister  any  food  to  pnde,  and  a  vain  com- 
placence in  a  man's  own  excellencies.  Nor  do  I  mean,  that 
good  men  may  not  both  humbly  hope  that  they  themselves  ore 
within  the  terms  of  salvation,  and  also  fear  that  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  not;  the  first  being  a  support  to  their  infant  virtue, 
and  a  comfort  allowed  by  God  in  their  passage  thrt>ugh  this 
wilderness;  the  last  a  great  security  against  infection  from  a 
wicked  world.  I  only  affirm,  that  every  person,  who  is  duly 
aware  of  his  own  ignorance,  as  to  the  secret  causes  of  merit  and 
demerit  in  himself  and  others,  will  first  find  himself  incapable 
of  judging  between  individuals ;  and  then,  if  he  has  duly  studied 
his  own  imperfections,  according  to  the  last  paragraph,  he  will 
not  be  apt  to  presume  in  his  own  favour. 

Fifthly,  It  is  an  inseparable  property  of  humility,  not  to  seek 
the  applauses  of  the  world ;  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  respect  paid 
by  it,  however  disproportionate  this  may  be  to  the  merit  of  the 
action  under  consideration.  For  the  contrary  behaviour  must 
produce  endless  inquietude,  resentment,  envy,  and  self-conceit. 

Sixthly,  It  is,  in  like  manner,  inseparable  from  true  humility, 
to  take  shame  to  ourselves  where  we  have  deserved  it,  to  acquiesce 
under  it  where  we  think  we  have  not,  and  always  to  suspect  our 
own  judgment  in  the  last  case.  There  is  no  way  so  short  and 
efficacious  as  this  to  mortify  that  pride,  and  overweening  opinion 
of  ourselves,  which  is  the  result  of  our  &ame  In  this  d^enerate 
state.  Nay,  we  ought  even  to  rejoice  when  we  are  meanly 
esteemed,  and  despised,  as  having  then  an  opportunity  offered  of 
imitating  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  o{  fining 
reit  to  our  touU  thereby, 

Seventhly,  It  may  conduce  to  eradicate  that  tendency  which 
every'  man  has  to  think  himself  a  nonpareil,  in  some  respect  or 
other,  to  consider  natural  productions,  flowers,  fruits,  gems,  &c. 
It  would  be  very  absurd  to  ailinn  of  one  of  these,  that  it  was  a 
nonpareil  in  its  kind,  because  it  is  endued  with  great  beauty  and 
lustre ;  much  less  therefore  ought  we  to  fancy  this  of  that  degree 
of  beauty,  parts,  virtue,  which  happens  to  be  our  lot,  and  which 
is  certainly  magnified  beyond  the  truth  in  our  own  eyes,  from 
the  interest  which  we  have  in  ourselves. 

Eighthly,.  There  is  scarce  a  more  effectual  method  of  curbing 
ostentation  and  self-conceit,  than  frequently  to  impose  upon  one's 
self  a  voluntary  silence,  and  not  to  attempt  to  speak,  unless 
where  a  plain  reason  requires  it.  Voluntary  silence  is,  in  respect 
of  ostentation  and  self-conceit,  what  &sting  is,  in  respect  of 
luxury  and  self-indulgence.  All  persons,  who  speak  much,  aoA 
with  pleasure,,  intend  to  engage  the  attention,  and  gain  the 
applause,  of  the  audience ;  and  have  a  high  opinioa  of  their  own 
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talents.  And  if  this  daily,  I  may  say  hourly,  source  and  effect 
of  vain-glory  was  cut  off,  we  might  with  much  greater  facility 
get  the  victory  over  the  rest.  When  a  person  has,  by  this  means, 
reduced  himself  to  a  proper  indifference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  he  may  by  degrees  abate  of  the  rigour  of  bis  silence,  and 
speak  naturally  and  easily,  as  occasion  offers,  without  any  explicit 
motive;  just  as  when  fasting,  and  other  severities,  have  brought 
our  appetites  within  due  bounds,  we  may  be  directed  by  them  in 
the  choice  and  quantity  of  common  wholesome  foods. 

Ninthly,  The  doctrine  of  philosophical  free-will  is  the  cause 
and  support  of  much  pride  and  self-conceit ;  and  this  so  much 
the  more,  as  it  is  a  doctrine  not  only  allowed,  but  even  insisted 
upon  and  required,  and  made  essential  to  the  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice.  Hence  men  are  commanded,  as  it  were,  to  set 
a  value  upon  their  own  actions,  by  esteeming  them  their  own  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  words,  and  taking  the  merit  of  them  to 
themselves.  For  philosophical  free-will  supposes,  that  God  has 
given  to  each  man  a  sphere  of  action,  in  which  he  does  not  inter- 
pose; but  leaves  man  to  act  entirely  from  himself,  independently 
of  his  Creator ;  and  as,  upon  this  foundation,  the  assertors  of 
philosophical  free-will  ascribe  all  the  demerit  of  actions  to  men, 
so  tbey  are  obliged  to  allow  men  to  take  the  merit  of  good 
actions  to  themselves,  L  e.  to  be  proud  and  self-conceited.  This 
is  the  plain  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  free-will. 
How  far  this  objection  against  it  over-balances  the  objections 
brought  against  the  opposite  doctrine  of  mechanism,  I  do  not 
here  consider.  But  it  was  necessary,  in  treating  of  the  methods 
of  attaining  true  humility,  to  shew  in  what  relation  the  doctrine 
■of  free-will  stood  to  this  subject. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  every  man  who  maintains 
philosophical  free-will,  does  also  claim  the  merit  of  his  good 
actions  to  himself.  The  Scriptures  are  so  full  and  explicit  in 
ascribing  all  that  is  good  to  God,  and  the  heart  of  a  good  man 
concurs  so  readily  with  them,  that  he  will  rather  expose  himself 
to  any  perplexity  of  understanding,  than  to  the  charge  of  so 
great  ao^impiety.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  see,  in  the  writings  of 
many  good  men,  philosophical  free-will  asserted,  on  one  hand ; 
and  merit  disclaimed,  on  the  other ;  in  both  cases,  with  a  view  to 
avoid  consequences  apparently  impious;  though  it  be  impossible 
to  reconcile  tliese  doctrines  to  each  other.  However,  this 
subjection  of  the  understanding  to  the  moral  principle  is  a  noble 
instance  of  humility,  and  rectitude  of  heart. 

As  the  assertors  of  philosophical  free-will  are  not  necessarily 

firoud,  so  the  assertors  of  the  doctrine  of  mechanism  are  much 
ess  necessarily  humble.  For,  however  they  may,  in  theory, 
ascribe  all  to  God,  yet  the  associations  of  life  beget  the  idea  and 
opinion  of  self  again  and  again,  refer  actions  to  this  self,  and 
connect  a  variety  of  applauses  and  complacences  with  these 
acUons.     Nay,  men  may  be  proud  of  those  actions,  which  they 
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directly  and  explicitly  ascribe  to  Godt  t.  e.  proud  that  they  are 
inatruDients  in  Ute  hand  of  God  for  the  performing  such  actians. 
Thus  the  Pharisee,  in  our  Saviour's  parable,  though  he  thanked 
God  that  he  was  no  extortioner,  &c.  yet  boasted  of  this,  and 
made  it  a  foundation  for  despising  the  publican.  However,  the 
frequent  recollection,  that  all  our  actions  proceed  firom  God; 
that  we  have  nothiog  which  we  did  not  receive  from  him ;  that 
there  can  be  no  reason  in  ourselves  why  he  should  select  ODe 
rather  than  another  for  an  instrument  of  his  glory  in  this  world, 
&c.  and  the  application  of  these  importaut  trutl^  to  the  varioui 
real  circumstances  of  our  lives;  must  greatly  accelerate  oui  pro- 
gress to  humility  and  self-annihilation.  And,  when  men  are  &r 
advanced  in  this  state,  they  may  enjoy  quiet  and  comfort,  not- 
withstanding their  past  sins  and  frailties;  for  they  approuh  to 
the  paradisiacal  state,  in  which  our  first  parents,  ^ough  naked, 
were  not  ashamed.  But  the  greatest  caution  is  requisite  here, 
lest  by  a  fresh  obedience  we  come  to  know  evil  as  well  as  good 
again,  and  by  desiring  to  be  gods,  to  be  independent,  make  the 
return  of  shame,  punishment,  and  mystical  death,  necessary  fot 
our  re-admission  to  the  tree  of  life. 

Tenthly,  It  will  greatly  recommend  humility  to  us,  to  consider 
how  much  misery  a  disposition  to  glory  in  our  superiority  over 
others  may  hereafter  occasion.  Let  it  be  observed,  therefore, 
that  every  finite  perfecUon,  how  great  soever,  is  at  an  infinitely 
greater  distance  &om  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  than  from 
nothing ;  so  that  every  finite  being  may  have,  and  probably  has, 
infinitely  more  superiors  than  inferiors.  But  the  same  dispo*- 
tion  which  makes  him  glory  over  his  inferiors,  must  make  him 
envy  his  superiors :  he  will  therefore  have,  fi^}m  this  his  dispod-  - 
tion,  infinitely  more  cause  to  grieve  than  to  rejmce.  And  it 
appears  from  this  way  of  considering  things,  that  nothing  could 
enable  us  to  bear  the  lustre  of  the  invisible  world,  were  it  opened 
to  our  view,  hut  humility,  self-annihilatioQ,  and  the  love  of^God, 
and  of  bis  creatures,  in  and  through  him. 

Eleventhly,  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  all  God's  creaturei 
ultimately  and  indefinitely  happy,  according  to  the  third  suppou- 
tion  made  above  for  explaining  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  thii 
would  unite  the  profoundest  humility  with  the  highest  gratifict- 
tion  of  our  desires  after  honour.  For  this  makes  all  God's 
creatures  equal  in  the  eye  of  their  Creator;  and  therefore,  as  it 
obliges  us  to  call  the  vilest  worm  our  sister,  so  it  transfers  upoo 
OS  the  glory  of  the  brightest  archangel ;  we  are  all  equally  made 
to  inherit  ail  tlungi,  are  all  equally  heirt  of  God,  and  co-ktin 
toith  Ckritt. 
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Prof.  LXY. — The  PUasuret  of  Self-interett  ought  not  to  be  made 
a  primary  Pursuit, 

Self-interest  is  of  tbree  kinds,  as  has  been  alread;  ex- 
plained; vis. 

First,  Grosa  self-interest]  or  tbe  pursuit  of  the  means  foi 
obtaining  the  pleasures  of  sensation,  imagination,  and  ambition. 

Secondly,  Refined  self-interest,  or  the  pursuit  of  the  means 
for  obtaining  the  pleasures  of  s^-mpathy,  tbeopathy,  and  the 
moral  sense. 

Thirdly,  Rational  self-interest,  or  the  pursuit  of  such  thingSi 
as  are  believed  to  be  the  means  for  obtaining  our  greatest  possible 
happiness,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  ignorant,  or  do  not  con- 
sider, from  what  particular  species  of  pleasure  this  out  greatest 
possible  happiness  will  arise. 

Kow  it  is  my  design,  under  this  proposition,  to  shew,  that  none 
of  these  three  kinds  of  self-interest  ought  to  be  cherished  and  in- 
dulged as  the  law  of  our  natures,  and  the  end  of  life ;  and  that 
even  rational  self-interest  is  allowable,  only  when  it  tends  to 
restrain  other  pursuits  that  are  more  erroneous,  and  destructive 
of  our  true  happiness. 

I  begin  with  the  arguments  against  gross  self-interest 

First,  then.  We  ought  not  to  pursue  the  means  for  obtaining 
the  pleasures  of  sensation,  imagination,  and  ambition,  primarily, 
because  these  pleasures  themselves  ought  not  to  be  made  primary 
pursuits,  as  has  been  shewn  in  the  three  last  sections.  The 
means  borrow  all  their  lustre  from  the  ends  by  association ;  and, 
if  the  ori^nal  lustre  of  the  ends  be  not  sufficient  to  justify  our 
making  them  a  primary  pursuit,  the  borrowed  one  of  the  means 
cannot.  In  like  manner,  if  the  original  lustre  be  a  false  light, 
an  ignU  fatuut,  that  misleads  and  seduces  us,  the  borrowed  one 
must  mislead  and  seduce  also.  And  indeed,  though  we  some- 
times rest  in  the  means  for  obtaining  the  pleasures  of  sensation, 
imagination,  and  ambition,  and  desire  riches,  poaseuiona  of  other 
kinds,  power,  privileges,  accomplishments  bodily  and  mental,  £>r 
their  own  sakes,  as  it  were ;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  they  in- 
troduce an  explicit  regard  to  these  exploded  pleasures ;  and  con- 
sequentiy  must  increase  the  corruption,  and  false  cravings,  of  our 
minds }  and,  if  they  did  not,  their  borrowed  lustre  would  graduaUy 
languish,  and  die  away,  so  that  they  would  cease  to  excite  desire. 
It  is  to  be  added,  that  if  they  be  considered  and  pursued  as 
means,  they  will  be  used  as  such,  i.  e.  will  actually  involve  us  in 
the  enjoyment  of  unlawful  pleasures. 

.  f,  Google 
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Secondly,  The  treasuring  up  the  means  of  happiness  bears  a 
very  near  relation  to  ambition.  Those  who  desire  ((rest  degrees 
of  ricbes,  power,  learning,  &c.  desire  also  that  tb^ir  acquisitioni 
should  be  known  to  the  world.  Men  have  a.  great  ambidon  to 
be  thought  bappy,  and  to  have  it  in  tbeir  power  to  gratify  them- 
selves at  pleasure ;  and  this  ostentatious  design  is  one  principal 
motive  for  acquiring  all  tbe  supposed  means  of  happineaa.  The 
reasons,  therefore,  which  exclude  ambition,  must  contribute  to 
exclude  self-interest  also. 

Thirdly,  Gross  self-interest  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  de|Hive 
us  of  the  pleasures  of  sympathy,  and  to  expose  us  to  its  pains. 
Kapaciousness  extinguishes  all  sparks  of  good-will  and  generosity; 
and  begets  endless  resentments,  jealousies,  and  envies.  And 
indeed  a  great  part  of  the  contentions,  and  mutual  injuries,  which 
we  see  in  the  world,  arise,  because  either  one  or  both  the  con- 
tending parties  desire  more  than  an  equitable  share  of  the  means 
of  happiness.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  gross  self-interest  has  a 
pecubar  tendency  to  increase  itself  from  the  constant  recurrency, 
and  consequent  augmentation,  of  the  ideas  and  desires  tbat  relate 
to  aelf,  and  the  exclusion  of  those  that  relate  to  others. 

Now  this  inconsistency  of  gross  self-interest  with  sympathy 
would  be  some  argument  against  it,  barely  upon  supposition,  that 
sympathy  was  one  necessary  part  of  our  natures,  and  which  ought 
to  have  an  equal  share  wiih  sensation,  imagination,  and  ambition; 
but^as  it  now  begins  to  appear  from  the  exclusion  of  these,  and 
other  arguments,  that  more  than  an  equal  share  is  due  to  sym- 
pathy, the  opposition  between  them  becomes  a  still  -stronger 
argument  against  self-interest. 

Fourthly,  There  is,  in  like  manner,  an  evident  opposition 
between  gross  self-interest,  and  tbe  pleasures  of  theopathy,  and 
of  tbe  moral  sense,  and,  by  consequence,  an  insuperable  objectioo 
to ,  its  being  made  our  primary  pursuit,  deducible  from  these 
essential  parts  of  our  nature. 

Fifthly,  Gross  self-interest,  when  indulged,  devours  many  of 
tbe  pleasures  of  sensation,  and  most  of  those  of  imsigination  and 
ambition,  i.  e.  many  of  the  pleasures  irom  which  it  takes  its 
rise.  This  is  peculiarly  true  and  evident  in  the  love  of  money; 
but  it  holds  also,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  respect  to  tbe  other 
selfish  pursuit^.  It  must  therefore  destroy  itself  in  part,  as  well 
as  tbe  pleasures  of  sympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  sense, 
with  the  refined  self-interest  grounded  thereon.  And  thus  it 
happens,  that  in  very  avaricious  persons  nothing  remains  bat 
sensuality,  sensual  selfishness,  and  an  uneasy  hankering  after 
money,  which  is  a  more  imperfect  state  than  that  in  which  they 
were  at  their  first  setting  off  in  infancy.  Some  of  the  stronger 
and  more  ordinary  sensible  pleasures  and  pains,  with  the  desires 
after  them,  must  remain  in  the  most  sordid,  as  long  as  they  cany 
their  bodies  about  with  them,  and  are  subjected  to  the  cravings 
of  tbe  natur^  appetites,  and  to  the   impressions  of  exteTnal 
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objects.  But  a  violent  passioD  for  money  gets  thebetter  of  all 
reUsb  for  the  elegancies  and  amusemenU  of  life,  of  the  desire  of 
honour,  love,  and  esteem,  and  even  of  many  of  the  sensual  grati-, 
ficalions.  Now  it  cannot  be,  that  a  pursuit  which  is  so  opposite 
to  all  the  parts  of  our  nature,  should  be  intended  by  the  Author 
of  it  for  our  primary  one. 

Sixthly,  Men,  in  treasuring  up  the  means  of  happiness  without 
limits,  seem  to  go  upon  the  supposition,  that  their  capacity  of 
enjoying  happiness  b  infinite;  and  consequently  that  the  stock 
of  happiness  laid  up  for  them  to  enjoy  hereafter  is  proportional 
to  the  stock  of  means  which  they  have  amassed  together.  But 
our  capacity  for  enjoying  happiness  is  narrow  and  fluctuating ; 
and  there  are  many  periods,  during  which  no  objects,  however 
grateful  to  others,  can  afford  us  pleasure,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
order of  our  bodies  and  minds.  If  the  theory  of  these  papers  he 
admitted,  it  furnishes  us  with  an  easy  explanation  of  this  matter, 
by  shewing  that  our  capacity  for  receiving  pleasure  depends  upon 
OUT  associations,  and  upon  the  state  of  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain ;  and  consequently  that  it  must  fail  often,  and  cor- 
respond very  imperfectly  to  the  objects,  which  are  usually  called 
pleasurable  ones.  • 

Seventhly,  It  is  very  evident  in  fact,  that  self-interested  men 
are  not  wore  happy  than  their  neighbours,  whatever  means  of 
happiness  they  may  possess.  I  presume  indeed,  that  experience 
supports  the  reasoning  abeady  alleged;  but,  however  that  be,  it 
certainly  supports  the  conclusion.  Nay,  one  ought  to  say,  that , 
covetous  men  are,  in  general,  remarkably  miserable.  The  Iiard- 
ships,  cares,  fears,  ridicule,  and  contempt,  to  which  they  subject 
themselves,  appear  to  be  greater  evils  than  what  fall  to  the  share 
of  mankind  at  an  average. 

Eighthly,  One  may  put  this  whole  matter  in  a  short  and 
obvious  light,  thus:  the  pursuit  of  the  means  of  happiness  cannot 
be  the  primary  one,  because,  if  all  be  means,  what  becomes  of 
the  end  ?  Means,  as  means,  can  only  be  pleasant  in  a  derivative 
way  from  the  end.  If  the  end  be  seldom  or  never  obtained,  the 
pleasure  of  the  means  must  languish.  The  intellectual  pleasures, 
that  are  become  ends  by  the  entire  coalescence  of  the  associated 
particulars,  fade  from  being  diluted  with  the  mixture  of  neutral 
circumstances,  unless  tbey  be  perpetually  recruited.  A  selfish 
expectation  therefore,  wluch  is  never  gratified,  must  gradually 
languish. 

I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  shew  that  refined,  self- 
interest,  or  the  pursuit  of  the  means  for  obtaining  the  pleasures 
of  sympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  sense,  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  primary  pursuiL 

A  person  who  is  arrived  at  this  refined  self-interest,  must 
indeed  be  advanced  some  steps  higher  in  the  scale  of  perfection, 
than  those  who  are  immersed  in  gross  self-interest ;  inasmuch  as 
this  person  must  have  overcome,  in  some  measure,  the  gross 
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pleasures  of  sensation,  imo^nation,  and  ambition,  with  the  gnu 
self-interest  thereon  depending,  and  have  made  some  coDsidenible 
progress  in  sympathyi  theopatby,  and  the  moral  sense,  before  he 
can  make  it  a  question  whether  the  pursuit  of  re6ned  self-interest 
ought  to  he  bis  primary  pursuit  or  no.  However,  that  it  ought 
not)  that  this  would  detam  him,  and  even  bring  him  lower  in  the 
scale  of  perfection,  will  appear  from  the  following  reasons. 

First,  Maoy  of  the  objections  which  have  been  brought  against 
gross  self-interest,  retain  their  force  against  the  refined,  thou^ 
in  a  less  degree.  Thus  refined  self-interest  puts  us  upou  treasuring 
up  the  same  means  as  the  gross;  for  the  persons  who  are  is- 
fluenced  by  it,  consider  riches,  power,  learning,  &c.  as  means  of 
doing  good  to  men,  bringing  glory  to  God,  and  enjoying  com- 
fortable reflections  in  their  own  minds  in  consequence  thereof 
But  the  desire  of  riches,  power,  learning,  must  introduce  ambi- 
tion, and  other  defilements,  firom  the  many  corrupt  associatioiu 
that  adhere  to  them.  In  lilce  manner,  refined  self-interest  has, 
like  the  gross,  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  very  pleasiures  from 
which  it  took  its  rise,  i.  e.  the  pleasures  of  sympathy,  theopatby, 
and  the  moral  sense;  it  cannot  afford  happiness,  unless  the  mind 
and  body  be  properly  disposed ;  it  does  not,  in  fact,  make  men 
happy;  but  is  the  parent  of  dissatisfaction,  murmurings,  and 
aridity;  and,  being  professedly  the  pursuit  of  a  bare  means,  in* 
volves  the  absurdity  of  having  no  real  end  in  view.  It  may  not  | 
he  improper  here  for  the  reader  just  to  review  the  objectioiu 
made  above  to  gross  self-ioterest. 

Secondly,  Refined  self-interest,  when  indulged,  is  a  much 
deeper  and  more  dangerous  error  than  the  gross,  because  it 
shelters  itself  under  sympathy,  theopatby,  and  the  moral  sense, 
so  as  to  grow  through  their  protection ;  whereas  the  gross  self- 
interest,  being  avowedly  contrary  to  them,  is  often  stifled  by  tbe 
increase  of  benevolence  and  compassion,  of  the  love  and  fear  of  . 
God,  and  of  the  sense  of  duty  to  him. 

Thirdly,  It  is  allied  to,  and,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  forgoing 
objection,  which  yet  deserves  a  particular  consideratioo,  that  the 

Eride  attending  on  refined  self-interest,  when  carried  to  a  ceitaiD 
eight,  is  of  an  incorrigible,  and,  as  it  were,  diabolical  nature. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  observe,  that  as  gross  self-interett, 
when  it  gets  possesion  of  a  man,  puts  him  into  a  lower  conditioo 
th^n  the  mere  sensual  brutal  one,  in  which  he  was  bom;  so 
refined  self-interest,  when  that  gets  possession,  depresses  him  ttill 
farther,  even  to  the  very  confines  of  betl.  However,  it  is  still  to 
be  remembered,  that  some  degree  must  arise  in  the  beginning  of 
a  religious  course ;  and  that  this,  if  it  be  watched  and  resisted,  i 
is  an  argument  of  our  advancement  in  piety  and  virtue.  But 
the  best  things,  when  corrupted,  often  become  the  worst. 

I  come   now,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  what  objeetiaiii   I 

■lie  against  rational  self-interest,  as  our  primary  pursuit  I 

Now,  here  it  may  be  alleged,  first.  That  aa  we  cannot  but   I 
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desire  any  particulai  pleasure  proposed  to  as,  as  long  as  the 
associations,  which  fonned  it,  subsist  in  due  strength ;  so,  when 
any  thing  is  believed  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  our  greatest 
possible  happiness,  the  whole  frame  of  our  acquired  nature  puts 
us  upon  pursuing  it.  Rational  self-interest  must  therefore  always 
have  a  necessary  influence  over  us. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  alleged,  that  I  have  myself  made  rational 
self-interest  the  basis  of  the  present  inquiry  after  the  rule  of  Hfe, 
having  supposed  all  along  that  our  greatest  possible  happiaesa  is 
the  object  of  this  rule. 

And  it  certainly  follows  hence,  that  rational  self-interest  is  to 
be  put  upon  a  very  different  footing  &om  that  of  the  gross  and 
refined ;  agreeably  to  which  the  Scriptures  propose  general  and 
indefinite  hopes  and  fears,  and  especially  those  of  a  future  state, 
and  inculcate  them  as  good  and  proper  motives  of  action.  But 
then,  on  the  other  band,  the  Scriptures  inculcate  many  other 
motives,  distinct  from  hope  and  fear :  such  as  the  love  of  God 
and  our  neighbour,  the  law  of  our  minds,  &c.  i.  «.  the  motives  of 
sympathy,  Uieopathy,  and  the  moral  sense,  as  explained  in  this 
work-  And  we  may  see  from  the  reasoning  used  in  respect  of 
gross  and  refined  self-interest,  that  a  constant  attention  to  that 
which  is  the  most  pure  and  rational,  to  the  most  general  hopes 
and  fears,  would  extinguish  our  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour, 
as  well  as  the  other  particular  desires,  and  augment  the  ideas  and 
desires,  vhich  centre  immediately  and  directly  in  aelf,  to  a  mon- 
strous height.  Rational  self-interest  may  therefore  be  said  to  lie 
between  tfie  impure  motives  of  sensation,  imagination,  ambition, 
gross  self-interest,  and  refined  self-interest,  on  the  one  band,  and 
the  pure  ones  of  sympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  sense,  on 
the  other;  so  that  when  it  restrains  the  impure  ones,  or  cherishea 
the  pare,  it  may  be  reckoned  a  virtue }  when  it  cherishes  the 
impure,  Or  damps  the  pure,  a  vice.  Now  there  are  instances  of 
both  kinds,  of  the  first  in  grossly  vicious  persons,  of  the  last  in 
those  that  have  made  considerable  advancement  in  piety  and 
virtue.  In  like  manner,  the  impure  motives  of  sensation,  unagi- 
nation,  &c  difier  in  degree  of  impurity  from  each  other ;  and 
therefore  may  be  either  virtues  or  vices,  in  a  relative  way  of 
speaking.  It  seems,  however,  most  convenient,  upon  the  whole, 
to  make  rational  self-interest  the  middle  point;  and  this,  with 
all  the  other  reasoning  of  this  paragraph,  may  serve  to  shew,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  primarily.  But  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  consider  this  matter  farther  under  the  next  proposition 
but  one,  when  I  come  to  deduce  practical  observations  on  self- 
interest  and  self-annihilation. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  gross  and  refined  self-interests, 
to  secure  ourselves  against  the  hazards  of  falling  into  the  pains  of 
the  other  six  classes,  and  a  part  of  rational  self-interest,  to  provide 
against  our  greatest  danger;  and  it  might  be  shewn  in  like  man- 
ner, that  neither  ought  these  to  be  primary  pursuits. 
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Prop.  LXVI. — A  ttrict  Regard  to  the  Preeeplt  of  Benevolence, 
Piety,  and  the  Moral  Sense,  favourt  even  grott  Self-Interett ; 
and  is  the  only  Method  by  which  the  refined  and  rational  can 
be  secured. 

Here  we  raaj  observe, 

First,  That  since  the  regard  to  beneToleoce,  piety,  aod  the 
moral  sense,  procures  the  pleasures  of  seosation,  imagioatioo, 
and  ambition,  in  their  greatest  perfection  for  the  most  part;  it 
must  favour  gross  self-interest,  or  the  pursuit  of  the  means  of  these. 
Secondly,  This  regard  has,  in  manj  cases,  an  immediate 
tendency  to  procure  these  means,  t.  e.  to  procure  riches,  power, 
learning,  &c.  And  though  it  happens  sometimes,  that  a  man 
must  forego  both  the  means  for  obtaining  pleasure,  aod  pleasure 
itself,  from  a  regard  to  duty;  and  happens  often,  that  the  best 
men  have  not  the  greatest  share  of  the  means,  yet  it  seems  that 
the  best  men  have,  in  general,  the  fairest  prospect  for  that  com- 
petency, which  is  most  suitable  to  real  enjoyment.  Thus,  in  trades 
and  professions,  though  it  seldom  is  observed,  that  men  eminent 
for  piety  and  charity  amass  great  wealth  (which  indeed  could  not 
well  consist  with  these  virtues),  yet  they  are  generally  in  affluent 
or  easy  circumstances,  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  their 
prudence,  moderation  in  expenses.  Sec.  and  scarce  ever  in  indigent 
ones.  A  sense  of  duty  begets  a  desire  to  discharge  it ;  this  re- 
commends to  the  world,  to  the  bad  as  well  as  to  the  good ;  and, 
where  there  are  instances  apparently  to  the  contrary,  farther  inibr- 
mation  will,  for  the  most  part,  discover  some  secret  pride,  n^li- 
gence,  or  imprudence,  i.  e.  something  contrary  to  duty,  to  which 
the  person's  ill  success  in  respect  of  this  world  may  be  ascribed. 

Thirdly,  A  regard  to  duty  plainly  gives  the  greatest  capacity 
for  enjoyment ;  as  it  secures  us  against  those  disorders  of  body 
and  mind,  which  render  the  natural  objects  of  pleasure  insipid  or 
ongrateful. 

Fourthly,  As  to  refined  self-interest,  or  the  pursuit  of  the 
means  for  obtaining  the  pleasures  of  sympathy,  theopathy,  and 
the  moral  sense,  it  appears  at  first  sight,  that  a  due  re^xd  to 
these  must  procure  for  us  both  the  end,  and  the  means. 

Fifthly,  However  the  gross  or  refined  self-interest  may,  opon 
certfun  occasions,  be  disappointed,  the  rational  one  never  can, 
whilst  we  act  upon  a  principle  of  duty.  Our  future  happmets 
must  be  secured  thereby.  This  the  profane  and  profligate,  as  iar 
as  they  have  any  belief  of  God,  providence,  or  a  ^ture  state  (and 
I  presume,  that  no  one  could  ever  arrive  at  more  than  scepUcisni 
and  uncertainty  in  these  things),  allow,  as  well  as  the  devout  and 
pious  Christian.  And,  when  the  rational  self-interest  is  thm 
secured,  the  disappointments  of  the  other  two  become  far  less 
grievous,  make  far  less  impression  upon  the  mind.  He  that  has 
a  certain  reversion  of  an  infinite  ana  eternal  inheritance,  may  be 
very  indifferent  about  present  possessions. 
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Prof.  LXVII. — To  deduce  practical  Obtervaliam  on  Self-late- 
rett  and  Self-Annihilation. 

Self-interest  being  reckoned  b;  some  writers  the  only 
stable  point  upon  which  asvstem  of  morality  can  be  erected,  and 
selAannihilation  by  others  the  only  one  in  which  man  can  rest,  I 
will  here  endeavour  to  reconcile  these  two  opinions,  ^ving  at  the 
same  time  both  a  general  description  of  what  passes  in  our 
progress  from  self-interest  to  sel^aIlDihilatiao,  and  some  short 
hints  of  what  is  to  be  approved  or  condemned  in  this  practice. 

First,  then,  The  vicious  pleasures  of  sensation,  imaginatioDf 
and  ambition,  being  often  very  expensive,  are  checked  by  the 
grossest  of  all  the  s^- interests,  the  mere  love  of  money ;  and  the 
principle  upon  which  men  act  in  this  case  is  esteemed  one  species 
of  prudence.  This  may  be  tolerated  in  others,  where  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  infuse  a  better  motive ;  but,  in  a  man's  self,  it  is 
very  absurd  to  have  recourse  to  one  which  must  leave  so  great  a 
de^ement,  when  others  that  are  purer  and  stronger,  rational  self- 
interest  particularly,  are  at  haod. 

Secondly,  The  desire  of  bodily  and  mental  accomplishments, 
learning  particularly,  considered  as  means  of  happiness,  often 
checks  both  the  fore-mentioned  vicious  pleasures,  and  the  love  of 
money.  Now  this  kind  of  self-interest  is  preferable  to  the  last 
indeed ;  but  it  cannot  be  approved  by  any  that  are  truly  solicitouB 
about  their  own  reformation  and  purification. 

Thirdly,  Gross  self-interest  sometimes  excites  persons  to  ex- 
ternal acts  of  benevolence,  and  even  of  piety ;  and  though  there 
is  much  hypocrisy  always  in  these  cases,  yet  an  imperfect  bene- 
volence or  piety  is  sometimes  generated  in  this  way.  However, 
one  cannot  nut  condemn  this  procedure  in  the  highest  degree. 

Fourthly,  As  refined  self-interest  arises  from  benevolence, 
piety,  and  the  moral  sense ;  so,  conversely,  it  promotes  them  in 
various  ways.  But,  then,  as  it  likewise  checks  their  growth  in 
various  other  ways,  it  cannot  be  allowed  in  many  cases,  and  is, 
upon  the  whole,  rather  to  be  condemned  than  approved.  More 
lavoiu*  may  be  shewn  to  it,  where  it  restrains  the  vicious  pleasures 
of  sensation,  imagination,  and  ambition. 

Fifthly,  Rational  self-interest  puts  us  upon  all  the  proper 
methods  of  checking  the  last-named  vicious  pleasures  with  gross 
and  refined  self-interest,  and  begetting  in  ourselves  the  virtuous 
dispositions  of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  sense.  This 
part  of  our  progress  is  extremely  to  be  approved,  and  especially 
the  last  branch  of  it. 

Sixthly,  The  virtuous  dispositions  of  benevolence,  piety,  and 
the  moral  sense,  and  particularly  that  of  the  love  of  God,  check 
all  the  foregoing  ones,  and  seem  sufiicient  utterly  to  extinguish 
them  at  last.  This  would  be  perfect  self-annihilation,  and  resting 
in  God  as  out  centre.  And  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude, 
that  though  it  be  impossible  to  b^n  without  sensuality,  and 
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■ensual  selfishness,  or  to  proceed  without  the  other  intermedute 
principles,  and  particularly  that  of  rational  self-interest ;  yet  ve 
ought  never  to  be  satisfied  with  ourselves,  till  we  arrive  at  perfect 
self-annihilation,  and  the  pure  love  of  God. 

We  may  observe  also,  that  the  method  of  destroying  Melf,  by 
perpetually  substituting  a  less  and  purer  self-interest  for  s  Uiger 
and  grosser,  corresponds  to  some  mathematical  methods  of  ob- 
taining quantities  to  any  required  degree  of  exactness,  by  lesvti^ 
a  less  and  less  error  nne  iimite.  And  though  absolute  exactitods 
may  not  be  possible  in  the  first  case,  any  more  than  in  the  last ; 
yet  a  degree  sufficient  for  future  happiness  is  certainly  attainable 
by  a  proper  use  (^  the  events  of  this  life. 


Prop.  LXVIII. — The  Pleaxurei  of  Sympathy  improve  those  of 
Seruation,  Imagination,  Ambition,  and  Self-interest;  amd 
unita  with  those  of  Theopathy  and  the  Moral  Sense  ;  they  art 
self-consistent,  and  admit  of  an  unlimited  Extent .-  they  wtay 
thierefore  be  our  primary  Pursuit. 


That  the  pleasuree  of  sympathy  improve  those  of  s , 

imagination,  ambition,  and  seu-interest,  by  limiting  and  r^ola- 
tii^tbem,  appears  from  the  four  last  sectiane. 

Their  union  and  entire  coincidence  with  those  of  theopatby  are 
evident,  inasmuch  as  we  are  led  by  the  love  of  good  men  to  that  I 
of  Ood,  and  back  again  by  the  love  of  God  to  that  of  all  his  ' 
creatures  in  and  throiwh  him ;  also  as  it  must  be  the  will  of  an  . 
infinitely  benevolent  Being,  that  we  should  cultivate  univenai  : 
onlinited  benevolence. 

In  like  manner,  they  may  be  proved  to  unite  and  coincide  with  ' 
the  pleasures  of  the  moral  sense,  both  because  they  are  one  prio- 
dpal  source  of  the  moral  sense,  and  because  this,  in  its  toni, 
approves  of  and  enftnces  them  entirely. 

In  order  to  prove  their  unlimited  extent,  let  ns  suppose,  ■• 
we  did  before  of  sensation,  that  a  person  took  all  opportunitiea  of 
grati^'ing  his  benevolent  desires;  that  he  made  it  hia  study, 
pleasure,  ambition,  and  constant  employment,  either  to  pnntote 
naiminess,  or  lessen  misery,  to  go  about  doing  good, 

rirst,  then,  It  is  verv  plain,  that  sucb  a  person  wotild  hive  a  ' 
very  large  field  of  employment     The  relations  of  life,  raijiiesl, 
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parental.  Glial,  to  friends,  stnuigers,  enemies,  to  superiors,  equals, 
inferioTs,  aad  even  to  bnitea,  and  the  necessities  of  eacb,  are  so 
numerous,  that,  if  we  were  not  greatljr  wanting  in  benevolent 
affections,  we  should  have  no  want  of  fit  objects  for  them. 

Secondly,  As  the  occasions  are  sufficient  to  engage  our  time, 
so  we  may,  in  genera],  expect  success.  Not  only  the  persons 
themselves,  to  whom  we  intend  to  do  service,  may  be  expected 
to  concur,  but  others  also,  in  genera);  inasmuch  as  benevolence 
gains  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  beholders,  has  a  persuasiveness 
and  prevalence  over  them,  and  engages  them  to  coH3perate  towards 
its  success.  It  is  very  necessary  indeed,  that  all  benevolent 
persons  should  guard  against  the  sallies  of  pride,  self-will,  and 
passion,  in  themselves,  t.  e.  take  care  that  their  benevolence  be 
pure ;  also  that  it  be  improved  by  piety,  and  the  moral  sense ; 
else  it  is  probable,  that  they  wiu  meet  with  many  disappoint- 
ments. But  this  is  no  argument  against  the  unlimited  nature  of 
benevolence:  it  only  tends  to  exclude  the  mixture  and  defile- 
ment of  ill  dispositions ;  and  to  shew  the  necessaty  connexion  of 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  with  that  of  Ood,  and  with  the  divine 
signature  of  conscience,  which  I  all  along  contend  for.  When 
our  benevolence  is  thus  pure,  and  thus  directed,  it  will  seldom 
fail  of  gaining  its  purpose.  And  yet  disappointments  must  some- 
times happen  to  Uie  purest  benevolence ;  else  our  love  of  God, 
and  resignation  to  his  will,  which  is  the  highest  principle  of  alt, 
could  not  be  brought  to  perfection  But  then  this  will  happen  so 
rarely  as  to  make  no  alteration  in  our  reasonings,  with  respect  to 
the  general  state  of  things ;  which  kind  of  reasoning  and  cer- 
tainty is  all  that  we  are  qualified  for  in  our  present  condition. 

Thirdly,  As  the  benevolent  person  may  expect  both  sufficient 
employment  and  success,  in  general ;  so  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  experience  of  those  who  make  the  trial,  that  the  relish  for 
these  pleasures  languishes,  as  in  other  cases ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  gathers  strength  from  gratification.  We  hear  men  com- 
plaining firequently  of  the  vanity  and  deceitfulness  of  the  other 
pleasures  after  possession  and  gratification,  but  never  of  those  of 
benevoletKe,  when  improved  by  reli^on,  and  the  moral  sense. 
Oa  the  contrary,  these  pleasures  are  greater  in  enjoyment  than 
expectation ;  and  continue  to  please  in  refiection,  and  after  enjoy- 
nient.  And  the  foregoing  history  of  association  may  enable  us 
to  discover  how  this  comes  to  pass.  Since  the  pleasures  of  bene- 
volence are,  in  general,  attended  with  success,  and  are  consistent 
with,  and  productive  of,  the  several  inferior  pleasures  in  their 
due  degree,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  and  also  are  farther  illumi- 
nated by  the  moral  and  religious  pleasures,  it  is  plain  that  they 
must  receive  fresh  recruits  upon  every  gratification,  and,  there- 
fore, increase  perpetually,  when  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  self-consistency  of  benevolence  appears  fiiom  the  peculiar 
harmony,  love,  esteem,  and  mutual  cooperation,  that  prevail 
amongst  benevolent  persons;  also  from  the  tendency  that  acts  ofi  . 
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benevolence,  proceediag  from  A  to  B,  have  to  exdte  corre- 
spondent ones  reciprocfdiy  from  Bta  A,  and  ao  on  indefinitely. 
We  may  observe  farther,  that,  when  benevolence  is  arrived  at  a 
due  height,  all  our  desires  and  fears,  all  oat  sennbilities  for  our- 
selves,  are  more  or  less  transferred  upon  others  by  our  love  and 
compassion  for  them ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  when  our  moral 
sense  is  sufficiently  established  and  improved,  when  we  become 
influenced  by  what  is  fit  and  right,  our  imperfect  sensibility  ba 
others  lessens  our  exorbitant  concern  for  ourselveB  by  being 
compared  with  it,  at  the  same  time  that  compassion  takes  off  our 
thoughts  from  ourselves.  And  thus  benevolence  to  a  single 
person  may  ultimately  become  equal  to  self-interest,  by  this 
tendency  of  self-interest  to  increase  benevolence,  and  recipro- 
cally of  benevolence  to  lessen  self-interest;  though  self-interest 
was  at  first  infinitely  greater  than  benevolence ;  ».  e.  we,  who 
come  into  the  would  entirely  selfish,  earthly,  and  children  of 
torath,  may  at  least  be  exalted  to  the  glonov*  liberty  of  the  tont 
of  God,  by  learning  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves :  we  may 
learn  to  be  as  mudi  concerned  for  others  as  for  ourselves,  and  as 
little  concerned  for  ourselves  as  for  others;  both  which  things 
tend  to  make  benevolence  and  seUVinterest  equal,  however 
unequal  they  were  at  first   > 

And  now  a  new  scene  begins  to  open  itself  to  our  view.  Let  j 
us  suppose,  that  the  benevolence  of  ^  is  very  imperfect ;  how-  | 
ever,  that  it  considerably  exceeds  his  malevolence;  so  that  be 
receives  pleasure,  upon  the  whole,  from  the  happiness  ofS,  C,D,  ' 
&C.  f.  e,  from  that  of  the  small  circle  of  those  whom  he  has 
already  learnt  to  call  hb  neighbours.  Let  us  also  suppose,  that 
B,  C,  D,  &c.  though  affected  with  a  variety  of  pains,  as  well  as 
pleasures,  are  yet  happy,  upon  the  whole;  and  that  A,  though 
he  does  not  see  this  nalance  of  happiness  clearly,  yet  has  some 
comfortable  general  knowledge  of  it.  This  then  is  the  happiness  i 
of  good  men  in  this  present  imperfect  state;  and  it  is  evident, 
that  they  are  great  gainers,  upon  the  whole,  from  their  benevo- 
lence. At  the  same  time  it  gives  us  a  faint  conception  of  A* 
unbounded  happiness,  on  supposition  that  he  considered  every 
man  as  bis  friend,  his  son,  his  neighbour,  his  second  self,  and 
loved  him  as  himself;  and  that  his  neighbour  was  exalted  to  the 
same  unbounded  happiness  as  himself  by  the  same  unlimited 
benevolence.  Thus  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c  would  all  become,  as  it 
were,  new  sets  of  senses,  and  perceptive  powers,  to  each  otha, 
so  as  to  increase  each  other's  happiness  without  limits;  they 
would  all  become  membert  of  the  myitical  body  of  Chriit ;  all 
have  an  equal  care  for  each  other ;  all  increase  in  love,  and  come 
to  their  full  itature,  to  perfect  manhood,  by  that  which  every 
Joint  tupplieth ;  happiness  would  circulate  through  this  mystical 
body  without  end,  so  as  that  each  particle  of  it  would,  in  due 
time,  arrive  at  each  individual  point,  or  sentient  being,  of  the 
great  whole,  that  each  would  inherit  ail  thingt. 
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To  strengthen  our  presumptions  in  favour  of  beneToIence,  as 
the  primary  pursuit  of  life,  still  more ;  let  it  be  considered,  that 
its  pleasures  lie  open  to  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  men,  since  every 
man  has  it  in  his  power  to  benefit  others,  however  superior  or 
inferior,  and  since  we  all  stand  in  need  of  each  other.  And  the 
difTerence  which  nature  has  put  between  us  and  the  brutes,  in 
making  as  so  much  more  dependent  upon,  and  necessary  to,  each 
other,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  for  life,  health,  convenience, 

Eleasure,  education,  and  intellectual  accomplishments,  so  much 
ss  able  to  subsist  singly,  or  even  in  small  bodies,  than  the 
brutes,  may  be  considered  as  one  mark  of  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  social  pleasures  to  man.  All  the  tendencies  of  the  events 
of  life,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  the  relations  of  life,  of  the 
forgoing  pleasures  and  pains,  to  connect  us  to  each  other,  to 
convert  accidental,  natural,  instituted  associations  into  permanent 
coalescences  (for  all  this  is  effected  by  the  power  of  association 
so  much  spoken  of  in  these  papers,)  so  that  two  ill  men  can 
scarce  become  known  to  each  other  familiarly,  without  conceiv- 
ing some  love,  tenderness,  compassion,  complacence  for  each 
other,  are  arguments  to  the  same  purpose.  And  our  love  to 
relations  and  friends,  that  have  particular  failings,  teaches  us  to 
be  more  candid  towards  others,  who  have  the  like  failings.  At 
the  same  time  it  shews  the  consistency  of  benevolence  with  itself, 
and  its  tendency  to  improve  itself;  that  we  love,  esteem,  assist, 
and  encourage  the  benevolent  more  thad  others ;  so  that  a  ben». 
Tolent  action  not  only  excites  the  receiver  to  a  grateful  return, 
but  also  the  by-stander  to  approve  and  reward ;  and  the  benevo- 
lent man  receives  an  hundred'fold  even  in  this  world.  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  pursue  this.  Benevolence  is  indeed  the 
grand  design  and  purport  of  human  life,  of  the  present  proba- 
tionary state ;  and  therefore  every  circumstance  of  human  lifa 
Biuat  point  to  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  when  duly  considered. 

Cor.  I.  Since  benevolence  now  appears  to  be  a  primary  pur- 
auit,  it  follows,  that  all  the  pleasures  of  malevolence  are  forbidden, 
as  being  so  many  direct  hindrances  and  bars  to  our  happiness. 
The  pleasures  of  sensation,  imagination,  ambition,  and  self- 
interest,  may  all  be  made  consistent  with  benevolence,  when 
Hmited  by,  and  made  subject  to  it,  at  least  in  this  imperfect 
state ;  but  those  of  malevolence  are  quite  incompatible  with  it. 
As  far  as  malevolence  is  allowed,  benevolence  must  be  destroyed; 
they  are  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness,  to  each  other. 
There  is,  however,  this  exception ;  that  where  wishing  evil  to 
some  disposes  us  to  be  more  benevolent  upon  the  whole,  as  in 
the  case  of  what  is  called  a  just  indignation  against  vice,  it  may 
perhaps  be  tolerable  in  the  more  imperfect  kinds  of  men,  who 
have  need  of  this  direction  and  incitement  to  keep  them  from 
wandering  out  of  the  proper  road,  and  to  help  them  forward  in  it. 
But  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  encourage  such  a  disposition  of 
mind  by  satire,  invective,  dispute,  however  unworthy  the  oppcH 
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Bent  may  be,  as  these  practices  generally  end  m  rank  malevo- 
lence at  last.  The  torath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteovmtn 
of  God, 

Cob.  U.  As  we  must  forego  the  pleasures  of  maleToleoce,  so 
ire  must  patienliy  and  resolutdy  endure  Uie  pains  of  benevo- 
lence,  particularly  those  of  compassion.  But  we  shall  not  be 
losers  upon  either  of  these  accounts.  The  pleasures  of  the 
moral  sense,  which  result  from  these- virtues,  will  in  the  first  case 
Bompensate  for  what  we  forego,  and  in  the  last  overbalance  what 
we  endure.  Besides  which,  mercy  and  foi^veness  are  themselves 
pleasures,  and  productive  of  many  others  in  the  event ;  and  com- 
passioo  generally  puts  us  upon  such  methods,  as  both  make  the 
a£9icted  to  rejoice,  and  beget  in  ourselves  a  stronger  disposition 
to  rejoice  wiui  them.  However,  we  may  learn  &om  these  two 
corollaries,  that  aa  our  passage  through  the  four  inferior,  and,  as 
it  were,  forbidden,  classes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  is  not  entire  aelf- 
denial  and  sufferance,  so  some  degrees  of  these  are  necessary  in 
respect  of  the  three  superior  classes.  We  must  aeep  vitii  tAou 
that  weep,  as  well  as  rejoice  with  thote  that  rejoice.  In  like 
manner,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  sense,  are  the  oocasioDs  of 
some  pain,  as  well  as  of  great  and  lasting  pleasore ;  as  will 
appear  hereafter.  Now  all  this  mixture  of  pain  with  pleasure  io 
each  class,  as  also  the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  bringing  the 
inferior  classes  into  a  due  subordination  to  the  superior,  are  con- 
sequences and  marks  of  our  &Uen  and  d^enaate  state. 

Cor.  III.  As  benevolence  is  thus  supported  by  many  direct 
arguments,  so  there  are  similar  tmd  opposite  arguments,  which 
shew  that  malevolence  is  the  bane  of  human  happiness ;  that  it 
occasions  misery  to  the  doer  as  well  as  to  the  sufferer;  that  it  is 
infinitely  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  with  the  course  of  nature; 
and  that  it  ia  impossible  that  it  should  subsist  for  ever.  Now 
these  become  so  many  indirect  ones  for  benevolence,  and  for  our 
making  it  the  supreme  pleasure  and  end  of  our  lives.  Id  order 
to  make  this  appear  more  fully,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  human 
life  on  the  reverse  side  to  that  which  we  have  before  considered. 
We  shall  there  see,  that  injuries  are  increased  in  various  ways  by 
reciprocation,  till  at  lost  mutual  sufferings  oblige  both  parties  to 
desist;  that  the  course  and  constitution  of  nature  give  us  num- 
berless admonitions  to  forbear;  and  that  the  hand  of  every. man, 
and  the  power  of  every  thing,  is  against  the  malevolent,  so  that, 
if  we  should  suppose  the  beings  yi,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  to  be  pur^ 
malevolent,  to  have  each  of  them  an  indefinite  number  of  enemies, 
they  would  first  cease  from  their  enmity  od  account  of  their 
mutual  sufferings,  and  become  purely  selfish,  each  being  his  own 
sole  iriend  and  protector;  and  anerwards,  by  mutual  good 
offices,  endear  themselves  to  each  other;  so  that  at  last  ea^ 
would  have  an  indefinite  number  of  friends,  *.  e.  be  indefinitely 
bappy.  This  is  indeed  a  kind  of  supposition ;  but  its  obvions 
correspondence  with  what  we  see  and  feel  in  reid  life,  is  a  stroog 
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aigument  both  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent doctrine  of  the  tendency  of  all  beings  to  unlimited  bai>- 
piness  through  benevolence.  For  the  beings  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c. 
could  no  more  atop  at  pure  selBahness,  or  any  other  intermediate 
point,  than  they  could  rest  in  pure  malevolence.  And  thus  the 
argumenta,  which  exclude  pure  malevolence,  necessaril;  infei  . 
pure  unJinuted  benevolence. 

Peop.  LXIX. — To  deduce  practieat  RuUi  for  augmenting  the 
benevolent  AffecHom,  on^  tuppretiing  the  malevolent  onet. 

FoK  this  purpose  we  ought,  firat,  Diligently  to  practise  all 
snch  acta  of  friendship,  generosity,  and  compassion,  as  our  abili- 
ties of  any  kind  extend  to ;  and  rigoronsly  to  ref^n  from  all 
sallies  of  anger,  resentment,  envy,  jealousy,  &c.  For  though  our 
affections  are  not  directly  and  immediately  subject  to  the  volun- 
tary power,  yet  our  actums  are;  and  consequently  our  affections 
also  mediately.  He  that  at  first  practises  acts  of  benevolence  by 
cmstntint,  and  continues  to  practise  them,  will  at  last  have 
awodated  such  a  variety  of  pleasures  with  them,  as  to  transfer  a 
great  instantansous  pleasure  upon  them,  and  b^et  in  himself 
the  affections  from  which  they  naturally  flow.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  abstaio  from  malevolent  actions,  we  shall  dry  up  the  ill 
passions,  which  are  their  sources. 

Secondly,  It  will  be  of  great  use  frequently  to  reflect  upon  the 
great  pleasores  and  rewards  attending  on  benevolence,  also  upon 
the  many  evils,  present  and  future,  to  which  the  contrary  temper 
e^maes  us.  For  thus  we  shall  likewise  transfer  pleasure  and 
pain  by  association  upon  these  tempers  respectively ;  and  rational 
s^-interest  will  be  made  to  beget  pure  benevolence,  and  to 
extintpiish  all  kinds  and  d^rees  of  malevolence. 

Thirdly,  It  is  necessary  to  pray  frequently  and  fervently  (i.  e. 
as  far  as  we  cau  excite  fervour  by  our  voluntary  powers)  for 
others,  friends,  benefactors,  strangers,  enemies.  All  exertions  of 
our  affections  cherish  them;  and  those  made  under  the  more 
itninediate  sense  of  the  divine  attributes  have  an  extraordinary 
^cac7  tbis  way,  by  mixing  the  love,  awe,  and  other  exalted 
emotions  of  mind  attending  our  addresses  to  God,  with  our 
affections  towards  men,  so  as  to  improve  and  purify  them 
thereby.  Petitions  for  the  increase  of  our  benevolence,  and 
suppreaBion  of  our  malevolence,  have  the  same  tendency. 

Fourthly,  All  meditations  upon  the  attributes  of  Ood,  and 
particularly  upon  his  infinite  benevolence  to  all  his  creatures, 
have  B  strong  tendency  to  refine  and  augment  our  benevolent 
affections. 

Fifthly,  llie  frequent  consideration  of  our  own  misery,  help- 
lessness, nnfulness,  entire  dependence  upon  God,  &c.  raises  in  us 
eompasaon  for  others,  as  well  as  concern,  and  earnest  desires  and 
prayers,  for  ourselves.  And  compassion  is,  in  this  imperfect  pro- 
bationary state,  a  most  principal  part  of  our  benevolent  affections. 
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Prof.  LXX. — To  deduce  practical  Rulet  for  the  Conduct  oj 
Men  iotcardt  each  other  in  Society, 

Since  benevolence  ia  now  prored  to  be  a  primaiy  pursuit,  it 
follows,  that  we  are  to  direct  erer;  aclioD  so  as  to  produce  the 
.  greatest  happiness,  and  the  least  misery,  in  our  power.  This  it 
that  rule  of  social  behariour,  which  universal  unlimited  bene- 
volence inculcates. 

But  the  application  of  this  rule  in  real  life  is  attended  with  oon- 
nderable  dimculties  and  perplexities.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Inost  sagacious  and  experienced  persons  to  n^e  any  accurate  eati- 
tnate  of  the  future  consequences  of  particular  actions,  so  as,  in  ^ 
the  variety  of  ciicumstances  which  occur,  to  determine  justly, 
which  action  would  contribute  most  to  augment  happiness  and 
lessen  misery.  We  must  therefore,  instead  of  this  most  general 
rule,  substitute  others  less  general,  and  subordinate  to  it,  and 
which  admit  of  a  more  commodious  practical  application.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  ten  rules  that  follow.  Where  they  coincide,  we 
may  suppose  them  to  add  strength  to  each  other ;  where  they  tie 
opposite,  or  seemingly  so,  to  moderate  and  restrain  one  anoUier ; 
so  as  that  the  sum  total  shall  always  be  the  best  direction  in  our 
power  for  promoting  the  hapjuness,  and  lessening  the  miseiy,  of 
others. 

The  first  rule  is  obedience  to  the  scripture  wecepta,  in  the 
natural,  obvious,  and  popular  meaning  of  them.  That  this  most, 
in  general,  contribute  to  public  good,  needs  no  proof;  piety  end 
benevolence  evidently  coincide  here,  as  in  other  cases.  The  scrip- 
ture precepts  are  indeed  themselves  the  rule  of  life.  But  then 
there  is  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  in  applying  them  accurately  to 
particular  cases,  as  in  applying  the  above-mentioned  most  general 
rule,  by  means  of  an  estimate  of  the  consequences  of  acdras. 
It  is  impossible,  in  many  particular  cases,  &om  the  nature  of 
language,  to  determine  whether  the  action  under  consideratioo 
come  precisely  under  this  or  that  scripture  precept,  interpreted 
literally,  as  may  appear  from  the  endless  subtleties  and  intricacies 
of  casubtical  divinity.  However,  it  cannot  but  be  that  the 
common  and  popular  application  must,  for  the  most  part,  direct 
us  to  their  true  intention  and  meaning.  Let  every  man  diete- 
fore,  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  real  life,  recollect  the 
scripture  precepts,  and  follow  them  in  their  first  and  most  obvious 
sense,  unless  where  this  is  strongly  opposite  to  some  of  the  follow- 
ing rules;  which  yet  will  seldom  happen. 

Secondly,  Great  regard  must  be  bad  both  to  onz  own  mortl 
sense,  and  to  that  of  others.  This  rule  coincides  remarkably  with 
the  for^^ing.  They  are  together  the  chief  supports  of  all  that 
is  good,  even  in  the  most  refined  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  io 
the  vulgar;  and  therefore  must  not  be  weakened,  or  explained 
away. 

Thirdly,  It  is  very  proper  in  all  deliberate  actions  to  irdg^,  u 
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well  u  we  can,  the  probable  consequences  on  each  side,  and  td 
suffer  tbe  balance  to  have  some  influence  in  all  cases,  and  the 
chief  where  the  other  rules  do  not  interfere  much  or  explicitly. 
Bot  to  be  determined  by  our  onn  judgments  as  to  consequences, 
in  opposition  to  the  two  foregoing  rules,  or  to  those  that  follow, 
savours  much  of  pride,  and  is  often  only  a  cloak  for  self-interest 
and  maliciousness. 

Fourthly,  The  natural  motions  of  good-will,  coupasrion,  &c. 
must  have  great  regard  paid  to  them,  Test  we  contract  a  philoso- 
phical hardness  of  heart,  by  eudeavourine  or  pretending  to  act 
upon  higher  and  more  extensively  beneficial  views,  than  vulgar 
minds,  the  softer  sex,  &c.  Some  persous  carry  this  much  too  far 
on  the  other  side,  and  encourage  many  public  miscbiefs,  through 
a  ialse  misguided  tenderness  to  criminals,  persons  in  distreSK 
through  present  gross  vices,  Sec  For  the  mere  instantaneous 
motions  of  good-will  and  compassion,  which  are  generated  in  so 
many  different  ways  in  different  persons,  cannot  be  in  all  more 
than  a  good  general  direction  for  promoting  the  greatest  good. 

Fifthly,  The  rule  of  placing  ourselves  in  the  several  situations 
of  all  the  persons  concerned,  «nd  inquiring  what  we  should  then 
expect,  is  of  excellent  use  for  directing,  enforcing,  and  restrain- 
ing our  actions,  and  for  begetting  in  us  a  ready,  constant  sense  of 
what  is  fit  and  equitable. 

Sixthly,  Persons  in  the  near  relations  of  life,  bene&ctors, 
dependents,  and  enemies,  seem  to  have,  in  most  cases,  a  prior 
claim  to  strangers.  For  the  general  benevolence  arises  from  our 
cultivation  of  these  particular  sources  of  iL  The  root  must 
therefore  be  cherished,  that  the  branches  may  flonriab,  and  tbe 
fruit  arrive  to  its  perfection. 

Seventhly,  Benevolent  and  religious  persons  have,  all  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  a  prior  claim  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Natural  benevolence  itself  teaches  this,  as  well  as  the  moral  sense- 
But  it  is  likewise  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  thus  to 
encourage  virtue.  Not  to  mention,  that  all  opportunities  and 
powers  become  more  extensively  beneficial,  by  being  entrusted 
with  deserving  persons. 

Bighthly,  Since  the  concerns  of  religion,  and  a  future  state,  are 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  those  which  relate  to  this 
worid,  we  ought  to  be  principally  solicitous  about  the  establish- 
ment and  promotion  of  true  and  pure  reli^on,  and  to  make  all 
our  endeavours  concerning  temporal  things  subservient  to  the 
precepts  for  teaching  all  nations,  and  for  carrying  the  everlasting 
gospel  to  the  ends  «  the  earth. 

Ninthly,  We  ought  to  pay  the  strictest  rega^l  to  truth,  both 
with  respect  to  affirmations  and  promises.  There  are  very  few 
instances,  where  veracity  of  both  kinds  is  not  eridentiy  conducive 
to  public  good,  and  falsehood  in  every  degree  pernicious.  It 
follows  therefore,  that,  in  cases  where  appearances  are  otherwise^ 
the  general  regard  to  truth,  which  is  of  so-much  consequence  to 
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the  world,  ought  to  nuke  us  adhere  inViokbl;  to  it ;  and  Hat  it 
is  &  most  dangerous  practice  to  falufy,  as  is  oftan  done,  frombk 
delicacy,  pretended,  or  even  real  omciousneas,  fy>e  sluuiie,  uul 
other  such  disingenuous  ntotires,  or  even  from  those  that  boidn 
upon  virtue.  The  harm  which  these  things  do,  hj  crealiiig  t 
mutual  diffidrace,  and  disposition  to  deceive,  in  mankinil,  ii 
exceedingly  great ;  and  cannot  be  counterbalanced  by  the  preunt 
good  effects,  assigned  as  the  reasons  for  this  practice.  let  itill 
the  degrees  are  here,  as  in  other  cases,  so  insensible,  lad  the 
boundaries  so  nice,  that  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  gin 
any  exact  rule.  A  direct  falsehood  seems  scarce  to  admit  i 
toleration,  whatever  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale;  unlevin 
cases  of  madness,  murder  to  be  prevented,  &c.  Eqaivoudoni, 
concealments,  pretences,  ate  in  general  unjustifiable ;  but  nuj 
perhaps  be  sometimes  allowed.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  joised 
to  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  or  christian  prudence  to  cuiititii 
simplici^  and  charity,  will  generally  enable  men  to  av<nd  all  diffi- 
culties. There  is  scarce  any  thing  which  does  greater  violence  to 
the  moral  sense  in  well-educated  persons,  than  disingenui^  of  u; 
kind,  which  is  a  strong  argument  against  iL  lies  and  liin  iie 
particularly  noted  in-  the  prophetical  writings ;  and  the  great  lia 
of  idolatry  is  represented  under  this  image.  As.  to  &liie  oatbt, 
affirmative  or  promissoty,  there  seems  to  be  no  possible  reuaa 
sufficient  to  justify  the  violation  of  theta.  The  third  coBunaad- 
ment,  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  lay  an 
absolute  restraint  here. 

Tenthly,  Obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate  is  a  subordiaite 
general  rule,  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  evid^itly  for  ibe 
public  good,  that  every  member  of  a  state  should  submit  to  the 
governing  power,  whatever  that  be.  F^ce,  order,  and  hsnaonj', 
result  bma  this  in  the  general ;  confusion  and  mischief  of  all  kinds 
from  the  contrary.  So  that  though  it  may  and  must  be  suppiwd, 
that  disobedience,  in  certain  particular  cases,  will,  as  far  ss  tbe 
single  act,  and  its  immediate  consequoices,  are  considered,  (xo- 
tribute  more  to  public  good,  tiutn  obedience ;  yet,  as  it  ii  a 
dangerous  example  to  others,  and  will  probably  lead  tbe  pew* 
himself  into  other  instances  of  disobedience  afterwards,  &&  diio- 
bedieoce  in  every  case  becomes  destructive  of  public  hsppint* 
upon  the  whole.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  as  part  of  o" 
notions  of,  and  regards  to,  the  Deity,  are  taken  from  tbe  tinl 
magistrate ;  so  conversely,  the  piagistrate  is  to  be  crauideTcd  ai 
God's  vicegerent  on  earth ;  and  all  opposition  to  him  weskent  llx 
force  of  religious  obligations,  as  well  as  lA  civil  ones ;  and  if  tbot 
be  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  submission,  or  even  a  bear  pronw, 
this  will  give  a  £irther  sanction.  Lastly,  the  precepta  of  t^ 
New  Testament,  given  under  very  wick^  govemois,  and  tie 
whole  tenor  of  it,  which  supposes  Christians  to  have  higher  viem 
Vid  not  to  intermeddle  with  the  lungdcana  of  this  world,  Aijoi" 
an  implicit  submission. 

.  .iv.Goog[c 
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We  ongbt-  therefore,  in  consequence  of  this  tenth  rule,  to 
Tererence  sll  persona  in  authority  -,  not  to  pass  hasty  censures 
upon  thm  actioas ;  to  make  candid  allowances  on  account  of  the 
difficalties  of  government,  the  bad  education  of  princes,  and 
penoas  of  high  birth,  and  the  flatteries  and  eztraiwdinaiv  temp- 
Utions,  with  which  they  are  surrounded ;  to  observe  the  laws 
ouiseWes,  and  promote  the  observance  of  them,  where  the  penal- 
ties may  be  evaded,  or  are  found  insufficient;  to  look  upon 
}Hoperty  as  a  thing  absolutely  deteitnined  by  the  laws ;  so  that 
ihoii^  a  man  may  and  ought  to  recede  &om  what  the  law  would 
give  him,  out  of  compassion,  generosity,  love  of  peace,  view  of 
tbe  greater  good  to  the  whole,  &c.  yet  he  must  never  evade, 
itnin,  or  in  any  way  do  violence  to  the  laws,  in  order  to  obtain 
wliat  he  may  tbiok  his  own  according  to  equity ;  and  wherever 
he  has  oflended,  or  is  judged  by  lawful  authority  to  have 
efiended,  he  must  submit  to  the  punishment,  whatever  it  be. 

Here  two  things  may  be  objected  in  respect  of  this  tenth  rule: 
First,  That  the  duty  to  magistrates  ought  to  be  deduced  &om  the 
origin  of  civil  government.  Secondly,  That  it  is  lawful  to  resist 
the  supreme  magistrate  openly,  in  those  cases,  where  the  good 
coDsequoices  of  open  resistance  appear  in  the  ultimate  result  to 
overbalance  the  ill  consequences. 

To  the  first  I  answer,  that  we  here  suppose  benevolence  to  be 
the  rule  of  duty,  public  good  the  end  of  benevolence,  and  sub- 
minion  to  magisbates  the  means  of  promoting  the  public  good. 
Unless  therefore  somethu^  can  be  objected  to  one  of  these  three 
positions,  the  concluaicHi,  that  submission  to  magistrates  is  a 
duty,  must  stand.  It  appears  to  me  also,  that  this  method  of 
dedudng  obedience  to  magistrates  is  much  more  sim^e  and 
direct  than  that  &om  tbe  origin  of  dvil  government.  For  the 
Kal  otigia  of  civil  government  having  been  either  the  gradual 
transition  and  degeoeration  of  parental  patriarchal  authority 
(which  being  originally  directed  fay  pure  love,  and  supported  by 
linolute  authority,  can  never  be  par^kled  now)  into  smiul 
nimarchies  in  the  ancient  world,  of  which  we  kjiow  nothing 
Kcurately ;  or  the  usurped  power  of  conquerors  and  tyrants ;  or 
the  delegated  power  of  those,  who  in  difficult  and  factious  times 
have  gained  over  the  minds  of  the  populace  to  themselves,  and 
balanced  the  interests  and  ambition  of  particulars  against  one 
mother;  it  seems  that  little  of  use  to  public  happiness  can  be 
drawn  from  these  patterns,  where  the  persons  concerned  were 
•ither  very  little  solicitous  about  public  nappiness,  or  very  little 
qualified  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  the  best  methods  of  attain- 
ing it,  or,  lastly,  were  obliged  to  comply  with  the  prejudices  and 
estaUtshed  customs  of  «n  ignorant  head-strong  multitude.  The 
Miy  pattern  of  great  use  and  authority  appears  to  be  the  Jewish 
Theocracy.  As  to  the  fictitious  supposition,  that  a  set  of  philo-. 
Kphers,  with  all  their  natural  righte  about  them,  agree  to  give 
up  certaui  of  these,  in  older  to  preserve  the  rest,  and  promote 

Coo-, 
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the  good  of  the  whole,  this  is  too  large  a  field.  Besides,  pnUk 
good  must  either  be  made  the  criterion  of  natiiral  rights,  and  cf 
the  obligation  to  give  them  up,  &c.  which  woald  bring  tlui 
hypothesis  to  coincide  with  the  direct  obvious  consideratioDS 
above-mentioned,  or  if  any  other  criteriou  be  assumed,  the  detcx- 
minations  will  be  false.  This  method  of  reasoning  has  beta 
adopted  too  servilely,  by  the  force  which  association  hat  over  the 
human  mind,  from  the  technical  methods  of  extending  humaa 
laws  to  cases  not  provided  for  explicitly,  and  particularly  from 
the  reasonings  made  use  of  in  the  cinl  law.  However,  the 
writers  of  this  class  have  delivered  many  excellent  particalsr 
precepts,  in  relation  to  the  duties  both  of  public  and  of  private 
fife ;  and  therefore  have  deserved  well  of  the  world,  notwithstaad- 
ing  that  their  foundation  for  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations  be 
liable  to  the  foregoing  objections. 

Secondly,  It  is  said,  that  there  are  certain  cases,  in  whidb 
open  resistance  is  lawful.     And  it  must  be  owned,  that  where 
there  is  no  oath  of  allegiance,  or  where  that  oath  is  plaialy  etm- 
diu'onal,    cases    may  be   put,    where    resistance   with    all   iu 
consequences  seems  more  litcely  to  produce  public  good,  tbao 
aon-resistance.     If  therefore  a  roan  can  lay  bis  hand  upoo  his 
heart,  and  fiurly  declare,  that  he  is  not  innoenced  by  ambitiaB, 
self>interest,  envy,  resentment,  &c.   but  merely  by  tendemeas 
and  good-will  to  the  public ;  I  cannot  presume  to  say,  that  be  is 
to  be  restrained,  or  that  Cfaxistianity,  that  perfect  taw  of  iibwtff, 
whose  end  is  peace  and  goad-mU  to  men,  should  be  made  an 
obstruction  to  any  truly  benevolent  endeavours,  where  Ouistian 
liberty  is  not  made  use  of  as  a  cloak  for  maiiciouenete.      Bat 
these  cases  are  so  rare,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any  rule*  aboat 
them.      In  public  disturbances,   when  mens  passions  are  up, 
there  are  so  many  violences  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  inposaUe  t» 
say  which  side  one  would  wish  to  have  uppermost;  only  tbece 
is  always  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  last  establishment,  becaoae 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  may  be  quieted  sooner  by  getting  iBt»  , 
the  former  road.     Rules  of  this  kind  can  only  be  suppowd  to  . 
relate  to  those  that  are  disposed  to  obey  them,  which  a^e  veiy  | 
few  in  comparison.     If  one  could  suppose,  that  all  would  obey 
implicitly,  no  disturbance  could  arise ;  if  all  disobey,  it  is  infiaite 
anarchy.     Therefore,  of  all  the  intermediate  suppositiona,  tbow 
seem  to  be  the  best,  in  which  most  obey.     In  short,  it  mpean 
to  be  the  duty  of  a  good  Christian  to  sit  still,  and  suSer  the  ' 
children  of  this  world  to  dispute  and  fight  about  it;  onb^  wb-  j 
mitting  himself  to  the  powers  in  being,  whatever  they  ue  (tbey 
cannot  be  entitled  to  less  regard  than  the  heathen  empencws,  to 
whom  the  apostles  enjoined  obedience)  for  the  sake  of  peace  aad 
quietness  to  himself  and  others ;   and  as  much  as  in  him  he*, 
moderating  the  heats  and  animosities  of  parties  against  each  I 
other.     However,  I  do  not  mean,  that  those  who,  accoidii^  to  | 
the  constitutioo  of  a  government,  have  an  axecative  or  legialalivB 
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power  lodged  with  them,  should  not  exert  it  with  authority.  As 
to  the  case  of  oaths,  no  view  of  public  good  can  be  sufficient  to 
supersede  so  sacred  an  obligation.  And  thus.it  is  not  only 
allowed  to,  but  even  required  of,  a  good  Christian,  to  be  active 
Id  the  defence  of  an  establishment,  to  which  he  has  given  an 
oath  to  that  purpose. 

Other  rules,  bcMdes  the  ten  forgoing,  might  be  assigned,  or 
these  expressed  in  a  different  way.  I  have  put  down  those  which 
appear  to  me  to  be,  in  &ct,  the  chief  principles  of  social  conduct 
to  wise  and  good  men.  They  must  all  be  supposed  to  influence 
and  interpret  each  other.  Let  a  man  only  divest  himself  of  all 
lelf-r^ards,  as  much  as  possible,  and  love  his  neighbour  as  him- 
lelf,  and  God  above  all,  and  he  will  generally  find  some  pointi 
and  that  without  much  difficulty  or  perplexity,  in  which  all  these 
rules  unite  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  upon  the  whole,  to  all 
the  persona  concerned. 

I  proceed  next  to  consider  briefly  the  several  principal  relations 
of  life,  and  the  duties  arising  &om  them,  according  to  the  fore- 
going or  such  like  rules. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  of  husband  and  wife.  The  loving 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves  begins  here.  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  it;  and,  where  this  love  is  mutual  and  perfect,  there  an  entire 
equality  of  the  two  sexes  takes  place.  The  authority  of  the  man 
19  only  a  mark  of  our  present  degenerate  state,  by  reason  of  which 
dominion  must  be  placed  somewhere,  and  therefore  in  the  man, 
as  being  of  greater  bodily  strength  and  firmness  of  mind.  But 
this  is  that  kind  of  right  or  property,  which  men  are  obliged  to 
flive  up,  though  women  are  also  obliged  to  acknowledge  it. 
Suppose  the  sexes  to  share  all  their  joys  and  griefs  perfecuy,  to 
have  an  entire  concern  for  each  other,  and  especially  for  each 
other's  eternal  wet&re,  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  reinstated  in 

Eiradise ;  and  the  dominion  of  the  man  over  the  woman,  with 
er  §ubjection,  and  consequent  reluctance,  can  only  take  place 
^igain  upon  their  mutual  transgression.  And  though  in  this 
imperfect  state  it  seems  impossible,  from  the  theory  above  given, 
for  any  one  to  love  another,  in  every  branch  of  desire  and 
happiness,  entirely  as  himself;  yet  there  appear  to  be  such  near 
approaches  to  it  in  benevolent,  devout,  married  persons,  united 
upon  right  motives,  as  to  annihilate  all  considerable,  or  even 
perceptible  distinction.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  this 
grand  foundation  of  all  benevolence  be  duly  laid,  on  account  both 
of  public  and  private  happiness.  The  chief  or  only  means  of 
<loing  this  is  religion.  Where  both  parties  have  it  in  a  high 
degree,  they  cannnot  fail  of  mutual  happiness ;  scarce  if  one 
pave  it:  where  both  are  greatly  defective  in  this  principal  article, 
u  is  almost  impossible  but  dissensions,  uneasiness,  and  mutual 
offences,  should  arise. 

"ibe  second  great  relation  of  life  is  that  of  parents  to  children ; 
the  principal  duty  of  which  is  the  giving  a  right  education,  or 
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the  impiintin^  such  associations  upon  the  minds  of  children,  as 
Taay  conduct  them  safe  through  the  labyrinths  of  this  worid  to  a 
happy  fiituriCy.  Reli^on  therefore  here  again  appears  to  be  the 
one  only  necessary  thing.  It  is  the  design  of  the  pres«it  chapter 
to  shew,  that  it  contributes  as  c«tainly  to  give  us  the  maximam 
of  happiness  in  this  world,  at  least  the  fairest  prospect  of  it,  as 
to  secure  it  in  the  next.  So  that  a.  parent  must  be  led  to  the 
inculcating  virtue  in  every  view.  The  chief  errors  in  educatioa 
are  owing  to  the  want  of  this  persuasion  in  a  practical  way ;  or 
to  a  ttiae  tenderness  and  opinion  of  the  parent,  whereby  be  is 
led  to  believe,  or  flatter  himself,  that  his  child's  nature  is  not  so 
degenerate  and  corrupt,  as  to  require  frequent  corrections  and 
restraints,  with  perpetual  encouragements  and  incentives  lo 
virtue  by  reward,  example,  advice,  books,  conversation,  8a. 
Otherwise  it  would  appear  from  the  history  of  the  mind,  its 
affections  and  passions,  before  given,  that  few  chfldren  would 
miscarry.  Where  due  care  is  taken  from  the  first,  little  severity 
would  ordinarily  be  necessary ;  but  in  proportion  as  this  care  is 
n^lected  in  the  first  years,  a  much  greater  degree  of  care,  vrith 
high  degrees  of  severity,  both  bodily  and  mental,  become  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  preserve  from  misery  here  and  hereafter.  We 
see  that  men  of  the  ordinary  standard  in  virtue  are  seldom  brought 
to  a  state  of  repentance  and  salvation,  without  great  Bofierings, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  from  diseases,  sad  external  accidents, 
death  of  friends,  loss  of  fortunes,  &c.  How  then  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  children  can  be  brought  into  the  right  way  witboat 
analogous  methods,  both  bodily  and  mental,  though  gentler  indeed, 
in  proportion  as  the  child's  age  is  more  tender?  And  this  ongfat 
to  make  all  affectionate  parents  labour  from  the  earliest  dawnings 
.  of  understanding  and  desire,  to  check  the  growing  obstjnacy  of 
the  will ;  curb  all  sallies  of  passion ;  impress  the  deepest,  most 
amiaUe,  reverential,  and  awful  apprehensions  of  Ood,  a  Aiture 
state,  and  all  sacred  things :  restrain  anger,  jealon^,  selfishness; 
encourage  love,  compassion,  generosity,  forgiveness,  gratitude; 
excite,  and  even  compel  to,  such  industry  as  the  tender  age  irifl 
properly  admit.  For  one  principal  end  and  difficulty  of  life  is 
to  generate  such  moderate,  varying,  and  perpetually  actnatii^ 
motives,  by  means  of  the  natural  sensible  desires  being  associated 
with,  and  parcelled  out  upon,  foreign  objects,  as  may  keep  np  a 
state  of  moderate  cheerfulness,  and  useful  employment,  anrn^ 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives ;  whereas  sensual,  blind,  and  unin- 
formed desire  presses  violently  for  immediate  grat^catioa,  it 
injurious  to  others,  and  destroys  its  own  ^nis,  or,  at  the  best, 
gives  way  only  to  spleen  and  dissatisfaction. 

As  to  the  other  duties  towards  children,  such  as  care  of  their 
present  and  future  health  of  body,  provision  of  external  neces- 
saries and  conveniencies  for  them,  &c.  they  are  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  cto  scarce  be  neglected  by  those  who  are  truly  soli- 
citous about  the  principal  point,  a  religious  educationi 
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The  duties  of  children  to  parents  are  submission,  obedience, 
gratitude  even  to  the  worst.  For  it  can  scarce  be  supposed,  that 
children  have  not  great  obligatitHis  to  their  parents,  upon  the 
whole.  And  as  the  love  of  parents  to  children  may  serve  to  mva 
parents  a  teeling  cooviction  of  the  infinite  benevolence  of  Ood 
our  beavenlj  father,  so  the  submission  of  children  to  parents  is 
the  pattern  of,  and  introduction  to,  true  religion  ;  and  therefore 
b  of  infinite  importance  to  be  duly  paid.  Which  may  serve  as 
an  admonition  both  to  parents,  to  shew  themselves  fit  vicegerents 
of  God,  and  to  children,  to  give  them  the  respect  due  to  them  as 
such. 

As  the  reciprocal  duties  between  patents  and  diildren  are 
patterns  of  the.  reciprocal  duties  between  superiors  and  inferiors 
of  all  kinds ;  so  the  duties  and  affections  between  brethren  and 
sistecs  are  our  guides  and  monitors  in  respect  of  equals :  botb 
which  things  are  intimated'  in  these  and  such  like  scripture 
phrases;  intreat  an  elder  as  a  father;  the  younger  men  a* 
brethren;  love  at  brethren,  &c.  The  several  events  of  childhood, 
the  conjunction  of  interests,  the  examples  of  otbets,  &c.  impress 
upon  ua  a  greater  concern,  love,  compassion.  See  &)T  all  peraons 
nearly  related  to  ua  in  blood,  than  for  others  in  like  circumstances. 
And  though  the  ultimate  ratio  of  duty  is  to  love  every  man' 
equally,  because  we  are  to  love  every  man  as  ourselves;  yet 
since  our  condition  here  keeps  us  in  some  degree  the  necessair 
slaves  of  self-love,  it  follows  that  neither  ought  we  to  love  ul 
persons  equally,  but  our  relations,  friends,  and  enemies,  preferably- 
to  utter  strangers;  lest,  in  endeavouring  to  love  all  equally,  we 
come  not  to  love  others  more,  but  our  brethren  less,  than  we  did 
before. 

The  cleaving  of  our  affections  to  all  with  whom  we  have 
firequent  pleasing  intercourses,  with  mutual  obligations,  is  the 
foundation  of  friendship;  which  yet  cannot  subsist  long,  bat 
amongst  the  truly  rehgious.  And  great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
here,  not  to  have  men's  persons  in  admiration,  not  to  esteem  our 
friend  a  nonpareil.  There  is  great  pride  and  vanity  in  this,  just 
as  in  the  like  opinions  concerning  ourselves,  oui  children,  po»- 
sessions,  &c.  Such  intimacies,  by  exalting  one  above  measure  in 
our  love  and  esteem,  must  depress  others ;  and  they  generally 
end  in  jealousies  and  quarrels,  even  between  the  two  intimates. 
Ail  men  are  frail  and  imperfect,  and  it  is  a  great  injury  to  any 
man,  to  think  mote  highly  of  him  than  he  deserves,  and  to  treat 
him  so.  Our  regards  cannot  continue  long  strained  up  to  an 
unnatural  pitch.  And  if  we  consider,  that  we  all  have  a  proper 
business  in  life,  which  engages  us  in  a  variety  of  christian  actions, 
and  consequently  of  friendships  and  intimacies,  this  peculiar 
attachment  of  one  person  to  another  of  the  same  sex  will  appear 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  life.  Where  the  sexes  are  different, 
soch  an  attachment  is  either  with  a  view  to  marriage,  or  else  it 
becomes  liable  to  still  greater  objections.    . 
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As  to  enemies,  tbe-  foi^iviog  tbem,  praying  for  ihem,  doing 
them  good  offices,  compassion  to  them,  as  exposing  themselves  to  I 
suBerings  by  a  wrong  behaviouT,  the  sense  of  oui  haviDg  injured  : 


generous  and  religious  men  a  pecnUai  tendency  to  excite  lave 
and  compassion  for  tbem. 

The  lost  relation  which  I  shall  consider  is  that  of  magistrates, 
t.  e.  the  persons  who  in  each  society  have  the  legislative  or 
executive  powers,  or  both,  committed  to  tbem.  The  dutj  JuisiDg 
itoxa  this  relation  may  be  distinguished  into  two  branches.  Pint, 
that  towards  the  persons  over  whom  the  magistrate  presides; 
Secondly,  that  towards  other  states. 

In  respect  of  the  first,  we  may  at  once  affirm,  that  tbe  prin- 
cipal care  of  a  magistrate,  of  the  iather  of  a  people,  is  to  enconnge 
and  enforce  benevolence  and  piety,  the  belief  and  practice  tA 
natural  and  revealed  religion;  and  to  discourage  and  leatraia 
infidelity,  profanenesa,  and  immorality,  as  much  as  pooaihle.  ' 
And  thu, 

First,  Because  the  concerns  of  another  world  are  of  infinitely  i 
greater  importance  than  any  relating  to  this ;  so  that  be  who 
wishes  well  to  a  people,  and  presides  over  them  for  their  good,  ' 
cannot  but  be  chiefly  solicitous  and  industrious  in  this  puticulai. 

Secondly,  Because  even  the  present  well-being  of  atatei 
depends  entirely  upon  the  private  virtues  of  the  several  ranki 
and  orders  of  men.  For  the  public  happiness  is  compounded  <£ 
the  happiness  of  the  several  individuals  composing  the  body 
politic ;  and  the  virtues  of  industry,  temperance,  chastity,  tneck- 
ness,  justice,  generosity,  devotion,  resignation,  &c,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  happiness  both  of  the  persons  that  poness 
them,  and  of  others. 

It  will  therefore  be  the  dul^  of  the  magistrate,  in  making  and  i 
executing  laws,  to  inquire  which  method  appears  to  be  nwst  ' 
conducive  to  virtue  in  the  people,  to  pursue  this  aimp4y  and 
steadily,  and  not  to  doubt  but  that  all  the  subordinate  ends  of 
government,  as  those  of  increasing  the  riches  and  power  of  the 
state,  promoting  arts  and  sciences,  &c.  will  be  obtained  in  such 
degrees  as  they  ought,  as  are  productive  of  real  happiness  to  the 
people,  by  the  same  means.  But  where  it  is  doubtful  what 
method  is  most  conducive  to  virtue,  there  the  subordinate  ends 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  each  according  to  its  value : 
just  as  in  the  case  of  self-interest  in  individuals;  where  bene- 
volence, piety,  and  the  moral  sense,  are  entirely  silent,  there  cool, 
rational  self-interest  may,  and,  as  it  appears,  ought  to  be  admitted 
as  a  principle  of  action. 

As  to  foreign  states,  they,  and  consequently  the  magistrates    , 
which   preside  over  them,  are  under  the   same  obligations  as    i 
private  persons  are  in  respect  of  each  other.      Thus,  since  a 
private  person,  in  order  to  obtain  his  own  greatest  hapjMnras,    ' 
even  in  this  world,  must  obey  tbe  precepts  of  benevolence,  piety,    ! 
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and  the  moral  sense,  with  an  absolute  and  implicit  confidence  in 
them,  so  states,  i.  e.  their  governors  or  representatives,  ought  to 
deal  with  each  other  according  to  justice,  generosity,  charity,  &c. 
even  from  the  mere  principle  of  interest.  For  the  reason  is  the 
tame  in  both  cases.  If  inoividuals  be  all  members  of  the  same 
mystical  body,  much  more  are  states,  i.  e.  large  collections  of 
iDdividuals.  They  ought  therefore  to  have  the  same  care  for 
each  other,  as  for  themselves ;  and  whoever  is  an  a^ressor,  or 
injurious,  must  expect  to  suffer,  as  in  private  life.  They  that 
take  the  tword  ihatl  perith  by  the  tword.  He  that  le&deth  into 
activity  must  go  into  captivity.  Babylon  mutt  receive  double 
for  all  her  ituuUt  upon  other  nations.  Sec.  All  which  is  verified 
bj  observation,  both  in  regard  to  private  persons,  and  to  states, 
as  iar  as  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  expect  to  see  it  verified  in  this 
our  ignorance  of  the  real  quantities  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  of 
happiness  and  misery.  But  in  all  observations  of  this  kind  we 
ought  constantly  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Ood's  jwdgmenti  aro 
utuearchable,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out,  in  particular  cases, 
though  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  general  course  and  tenor  of 
things.  By  the  last  he  shows  us  his  moral  attributes,  his  pro- 
vidence, and  his  relation  to  us  as  our  governor;  by  the  first 
he  humbles  the  pride,  rashness,  and  self-conceit,  of  human 
understanding. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  here  to  say  something  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  of  war.  Now  this  regards  either  the 
magistrate,  or  the  subject.  First,  then,  it  is  very  evident,  that  as 
private  persons  are,  in  general,  prohihited  by  the  law  of  Christ 
lo  revenge  themselves,  resist  evil,  &c.,  so  are  states,  and,  con- 
sequently, magistrates.  But  then  as  private  persons  have,  under 
Christianity,  that  perfect  law  of  liberty,  a  power  to  punish 
injuries  done  to  themselves,  oppose  violence  offered  to  them- 
selves, &c  when  their  view  in  this  is  a  sincere  regard  to  others, 
as  affected  by  these  injuries  and  violences ;  so  magistrates  have  a 
power,  and  by  consequence  lie  under  an  obligation,  of  the  like 
Hnd,  where  the  real  motive  is  tenderness  to  their  own  people  in  a 
just  cause,  or  a  regard  to  the  general  welfare  of  their  own  state, 
and  the  neighbouring  ones.  Secondly,  Though  it  seems  entirely 
unjustifiable  for  private  persons  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of 
war  wantonly,  and  with  a  view  to  riches,  honours,  &c.,  especially 
since  so  much  violence  and  cruelty,  and  so  many  temptations, 
attend  this  profession ;  yet  where  a  person  is  already  engaged, 
and  baa  very  urgent  reasons  restraining  him  frx>m  withdrawing,  or 
receives  a  particular  command  from  a  lawful  magistrate,  it  seems 
to  be  allowable,  or  even  his  duty. 
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OF     THE     REOARD     DUE    TO     THE     PLEASURES    AMD     PAIHS  OF 
THEOPATHT,   IV    FORMING   THE   RULE  OF    LIFS. 

Prop.  LXXI.  —  7%e  love  of  God  regulate*,  mprovei,  and 
petfecU  alt  the  other  Parlt  of  our  Nature  ;  and  affotit  a 
Pleature  superior  in  Kind  and  Degree  to  all  the  rett ;  il  w 
therefore  our  primary  Purtuit,  and  ultimate  End. 

In  what  manner  the  precepts  of  piety  regulate,  improve,  ud 
perfect  the  four  inferior  classes  of  pleasure,  viz.  those  of  sean- 
tion,  imagination,  ambition,  and  self-interest,  has  be«i  tbemt 
already  in  this  chapter.  But  the  precepts  of  piety  are  those 
which  teach  us,  what  homage  of  our  anections,  and  extenul 
actions,  ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  Deity  in  a  direct  tad 
immediate  manner ;  and  it  will  appear  under  the  two  next  pro- 
positions, in  which  the  affections  and  actions  enjoined  by  uetj 
are  particularly  considered,  that  all  these  terminate  ultimately  in 
the  lore  of  God,  and  are  absorbed  by  it :  the  love  of  God  doe* 
therefore  r^ulate,  improve,  and  perfect  all  the  tour  inferiiv 
classes  of  pleasure. 

The  same  thing  is  evident  with  reniect  to  the  whole  of  our 
*  natures,  in  a  shorter  manner,  and  according  to  the  usual  8enie,ia 
which  ^e  phrase  of  the  love  of  God  is  taken.  For  the  perpetual 
exertion  of  a  pleasing  afiection  towards  a  Being  infinite  in  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  and  who  is  also  our  friend  and  btber. 
cannot  but  enhance  all  our  joys,  and  alleviate  all  our  sorrowt; 
the  sense  of  his  presence  and  protection  will  i«strain  all  actioai 
that  are  excessive,  irregular,  or  hurtful ;  support  and  encounge 
us  in  all  such  as  are  of  a  contrary  nature;  and  infuse  such  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  mind,  as  will  enable  us  to  see  clearly,  and  Kt 
uniformly.  The  perfection  therefore  of  every  part  of  our  natam 
must  depend  upon  the  love  of  God  and  the  constant  comlbrtaUe 
sense  of  his  presence. 

With  respect  to  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our  neighbonr,it 
may  be  observed,  that  tbis  can  never  be  &ee  from  par^ality  ssd 
selfishness,  till  we  take  our  stadon  in  the  divine  nature,  and  view 
every  thing  from  thence,  and  in  the  relation  which  it  bean  u 
God.  If  the  relation  to  ourselves  be  made  the  point  of  vie*, 
OUT  prospect  must  be  narrow,  and  the  appearance  of  what  we  d> 
see  ^storted.  When  we  consider  the  scenes  of  folly,  vanity,  and 
misery,  which  must  present  themselves  to  our  sight  in  this  pdnl; 
when  we  are  disappointed  in  the  happiness  of  our  friends,  or  bd 
the  resentment  of  our  enemies;  our  benevolence  will  b^D  u 
languish,  and  our  hearts  to  fail  us ;  we  shall  complain  of  tbe 
corruption  and  wickedness  of  that  world,  which  we  have  hitboto 
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lored  with  a  benevolence  tnerel;  homan ;  and  shew  by  our  cont- 
pUiots,  that  we  are  still  deeply  tiactured  with  the  same  corruption 
and  wickedneu.  This  is  generally  the  case  with  young  and  un- 
experienced persona,  in  the  beginning  of  a  virtuous  course,  and 
before  they  have  made  a  due  adrancament  in  the  ways  ol'  piety. 
Human  benevolence,  though  aweet  in  the  mouth,  is  bitter  in  the 
helig ,-  and  the  disappointments  which  it  meets  with,  are  some- 
times apt  to  incline  us  to  call  the  divine  goodness  in  question. 
Bat  he  who  is  possessed  of  a  full  assurance  of  this,  who  loves 
God  with  his  whole  powers,  as  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  love 
and  beneficence  to  all  his  creatures,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
as  much  when  be  chastises,  as  when  he  rewards,  will  learn  thereto 
to  love  enemies,  as  well  as  friends ;  the  sinful  and  miserable,  a* 
well  aa  the  holy  and  happy ;  to  rejoice  and  give  thanks,  for  every 
thing  which  be  sees  and  feels,  however  irreconcilable  to  hu 
pTOBiit  su^estions;  and  to  labour,  as  an  instrument  under  God, 
for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  happiness,  with  real  courage 
and  constancy,  knowing  that  Ms  labour  thali  not  be  in  vain  in 
the  Lord. 

In  like  manner,  the  moral  sense  requires  a  perpetual  direction 
and  support  from  the  love  of  God,  in  order  to  keep  it  steady  and 
pure.  When  men  cease  to  regard  God  in  a  due  measure,  and  to 
make  him  their  ultimate  end,  having  some  other  end,  beyond 
which  they  do  not  look,  they  are  very  apt  to  relapse  into  negli- 
gence and  callosity,  and  to  act  without  any  virtuous  principle ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  often  look  up  to  him,  but  not 
with  a  Glial  love  and  confidence,  those  teeightjf  matlert  of  the  late, 
they  tithe  mint,  aniae,  and  cwnin,  and  fill  themselves  vrith  endless 
scmples  and  anxieties  about  the  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness  of 
trivial  actions :  whereas  he  who  loves  God  with  all  hia  heart, 
eanuot  but  have  a  constant  care  not  to  offend  him,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  amiable  notions  of  God,  and  the  consdousnen  of 
his  love  and  sincerity  towards  him,  are  such  a  fund  of  hope 
and  joy,  as  precludes  all  scruples  that  are  unworthy  of  ue 
divine  goodness,  or  unsuitable  to  oar  present  state  of  nailty  and 
igiioimnce. 

-We  are  next  to  shew,  that  the  love  of  God  affords  a  pleasure 
which  is  superior  in  kind  and  degree  to  all  the  rest,  of  which  our 
natures  are  capable.     Now  this  will  appear. 

First,  Because  God  it  Ught,  and  in  him  there  w  no  darkneu  at 
aU;  because  he  is  love  itsa^  such  love  as  quite  catte  out  alifear. 
The  love  and  ctHitemplation  of  his  perfection  and  happiness  will 
traosfcnm  us  into  his  likeness,  into  that  image  of  him  in  which 
we  were  first  made;  vrill  make  vspartahert  of  the  dtvitte  natia-e, 
and  consequoitly  of  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  it.  Ooi 
wills  may  Oiju  be  united  to  his  wiU,  and  ther«aore  r^ideted  free 
hmxL  disappointments ;  we  shall,  by  degrees,  see  every  thing  as 
God  sees  it,  i.  e.  see  every  thing  that  he  has  made  to  be  good,  to 
be  an  object  of  pleasnre.     It  is  true,  that  all  this,  in  its  perfect 
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sense,  in  its  ultimate  ratio,  can  onlv  be  said  by  way  of  antid- 
pation :  whilst  we  carry  these  fleshly  tabernacles  about  with  ut, 
ws  must  bave  crosses  to  bear,  frailties,  and  thorns  in  the  flesh,  to 
struggle  with.  But  stitl  our  slrengtb  will  at  last  be  made  perfect 
through  weakness;  and  some  devout  persons  appear  to  have  been 
so  far  transformed,  in  this  life,  as  to  acquiesce,  and  even  rejoice, 
in  the  events  of  it,  however  afflicting  ^parently,  to  be  freed  tmm 
fear  and  solicitude,  and  to  receive  tbeir  daily  bread  with  constant 
thankfulness,  with  joy  utupeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  And 
though  the  nnmber  of  these  happy  persons  has  probably  been 
very  small  comparatively,  though  the  path  be  not  frequented  and 
beaten ;  yet  we  may  assure  ourselves,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
all  to  arrive  at  the  same  state,  if  their  love  and  devodon  be 
sufficiently  earnest.  All  other  loves,  with  all  their  defilements 
and  idolatries,  will  die  away  in  due  order  and  proportion,  in  the 
heart  which  yields  itself  to  G-od :  for  they  are  ail  impure  and 
idolatrous,  except  when  considered  as  tbe  methods  appointed  by 
God  to  beget  in  us  the  love  of  himself:  they  all  leave  stains; 
have  a  mixture  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good ;  they  must  all  be  tried 
and  purified  by  the  fire  of  his  love,  and  pass  thereby  from  human 
to  divine. 

Secondly,  Ood  is  our  centre,  and  the  love  of  him  a  pleasore 
superior  to  all  the  test,  not  only  on  account  of  the  mixture  of 
nam  in  all  the  rest,  as  shewn  m  tbe  last  paragraph,  bnt  also 
because  they  all  point  to  it,  like  so  many  lines  terminating  in  tbe 
same  centre.  When  men  have  entered  sufficiently  into  the  waya 
of  piety,  God  appears  more  and  more  to  them  ip  the  whole  coone 
and  tenor  of  their  lives ;  and  by  uniting  himself  with  all  their 
sensatioos,  and  intellectual  perceptions,  overpowers  all  the  pains; 
augments,  and  attracts  to  himself,  all  the  pleasures.  Eveiy  thing 
sweet,  beautiful,  or  glorious,  brings  in  the  idea  of  God,  mixes 
with  it,  and  vanishes  into  iL  For  all  is  God's;  he  ia  the  only 
cause  and  reality ;  and  the  existence  of  every  thing  else  is  only 
the  efie'ct,  pledge,  and  proof,  of  bis  existence  and  glory.  Let  tto 
mind  be  once  duly  seasoned  with  this  truth,  and  its  practical 
applications,  and  every  tbe  moat  indifferent  thing  will  become 
food  for  religious  meditation,  a  book  of  devotion,  and  a  paalm  of 
praise.  And  when  the  puri^  and  perfection  of  tbe  pleasures  of 
theopathy,  set  forth  in  the  last  article,  are  added  to  their  unlimited 
extent,  as  it  appears  in  this,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  they  most  be 
far  superior  to  all  the  rest  both  in  kind  and  degree.  We  may 
see  also,  that  the  &aine  of  our  nature,  and  particularly  its  sid>- 
jecUon  to  the  power  of  association,  bas  an  obvious  and  neccMuy 
tendency  to  make  the  love  of  God,  in  fact,  superior  to  our  other 
auctions.  If  we  suppose  creatures  subject  to  the  law  of  associa- 
tion to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  varie^  of  pleasures  and  pains, 
the  sum  total  of  the  first  being  greater  than  that  of  the  last,  and 
to  connect  God  with  each  as  its  sole  cause,  pain  will  be  om- 
powered  by  pleasure,  and  the  indefinite  number  of  conposnd 
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pleasures  resulting  fiom  assomtion  be  at  last  nnited  eulirely 
frith  the  idea  of  God.  And  this  our  ultimate  happiness  will 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  according  as  we  apply  ourselves  more 
or  less  to  the  culdvatJon  of  the  devout  affections,  to  reading, 
and  meditation  upon  divine  subjects,  to  prayer  and  praise. 
Thus  we  shall  the  sooner  learn  to  joia  witb  the  angels,  and 
^liritt  of  jutt  mea  made  perfect,  in  ascribing  power,  and  ticket, 
and  witdom,  and  ttrength,  and  honour,  and  gi?ry,  and  bleuing, 
And  every  associated  lustre,  to  their  true  fountain,  to  God  and 
the  Lamb. 

Thirdly,  As  all  the  other  pleasures  have  a  mixture  of  pain  and 
impuri^  in  tbem,  and  are  all  evidently  means,  not  ends,  so  are 
the  objects  of  them  frequently  taken  from  us;  whereas  no  time, 
place,  or  circumstance  of  life,  can  deprive  us  of — no  height,  depth, 
or  creature  of  any  kind,  can  separate  us  &om — the  love  of  God. 
Onr  hearts  may  be  turned  to  him  in  the  greatest  external  coa> 
fusion,  as  well  as  in  the  deepest  silence  and  retirement.  All  the 
duties  of  life,  when  directed  to  God,  become  pleasures ;  and  by 
the  same  means,  every  the  smallest  action  becomes  the  discharge 
of  the  proper  duty  of  the  time  and  place.  Thus  we  uay  redeem 
our  time,  and  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage ;  thus  we  may  con- 
vert every  situation  and  event  of  life  into  present  comfort,  and 
future  feUcity. 

Fourthly,  When  the  love  of  God  is  made  thus  to  arise  from 
every  object,  and  to  exert  itself  in  every  action,  it  becomes  of  a 
permanent  nature,  suitable  to  our  present  frame;  and  will  not 
pass  into  deadness,  and  disgust,  as  our  other  pleasures  do  from 
repeated  gratification. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  novices  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  devotion 
are  frequentlv,  and  more  experienced  persons  sometimes,  affected 
with  spuitual  aridity  and  dejection ;  but  then  this  seems  to  be 
either  from  pride,  or  spirituu  selfishness,  t.  e.  from  the  impurity 
of  their  love  to  God.  Tbey  give  themaelves  up  perhaps  to 
raptures,  and  ecstatic  transports,  firom  the  present  pleasures 
which  they  afford,  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  duties  of  life,  of 
charity,  friendship,  industry ;  or  ^ey  think  themselves  the 
peculiar  favourites  of  heaven  on  account  of  these  raptures ;  aitd 
despise  and  censure  others,  as  of  inferior  classes  in  the  school  of 
piety.  Now  these  violent  agitations  of  the  brain  cannot  recur 
often  without  passing  out  of  the  limits  of  pleasure  into  tbose>af 
pain;  and  particularly  into  the  mental  pains  of  moroseness, 
jealousy,  fear,  dejection,  and  melancholy.  Both  the  greatness 
and  the  sameness  of  the  pleasures  concur,  as  in  other. cases,  to 
convert  tbem  into  pains.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  those  who 
seek  God  in  all  his  works,  and  receive  all  the  pleasures'  and  pains 
which  the  order  of  his  providence  offers,  with  thankfulness,  and 
/fidelity  in  their  duty,  as  coming  fitim  his  hand,  would  either  want 
that  variety,  or  that  temperature,  which  in  our  present  state  is 
Deoessary  to  make  the  love  of  God  a  perpetual  fund  of  joy.  And 
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it  seems  peculiarij  proper  to  remub  Here,  that  if  the  primitive 
Christians,  inltead  of  retiring  into  deserts,  caves,  and  cells,  for 
the  cultivation  of  speculative  devodon,  had  coDtinued  to  die* 
forth  and  practise  the  love  of  Ood  by  exposing  themadves  to  all 
aach  difficulties  and  dangers,  as  had  arisen  in  the  incessant  pro- 
paga^on  of  the  eveclastiiig  gospel,  to  mery  notion,  and  Jandnd, 
aiM  tongue,  and  people,  they  would  perfai^  have  rejoiced  eve^ 
mote,  even  in  the  greatest  tribuladoas,  as  the  apoatles,  and  their 
immediate  followers,  who  kept  their ^<(  love,  seem  to  have  done; 
also  that  the  present  and  future  generations  of  Christians  can 
nev^  he  delivered  from  superstitious  fears  and  anxieties,  &om 
dryness,  scrupulosity,  and  dejection,  till  they  go  into  ali  tka 
world,  and  preach  tie  goepel  to  every  creature,  acccffdii^  to  oar 
Saviour's  lajit  command.  However,  till  this  htqipy  time  ctunes, 
the  alloy  of  the  pleasures  of  tfaeopathy  with  pain  serves  to  remind 
US  of  our  fallen  state,  and  of  the  greatness  of  our  fall,  since  onr 
primary  and  purest  pleasures  are  subject  to  each  an  alloy;  and 
thus,  learning  compassion,  humility,  and  submission  to  God,  we 
shall  he  exalted  thereby,  and  after  we  have  mffered  a  teUie,  be 
perfected,  ittMuhed,  strengthened,  settled. 

Prop.  LXXII.  —  To  deduce  praciical  Rules .  concerning  the 
Theopaihetie  Affections,  Faitk,  Fear,  Gratitude,  Hope,  Tnal, 
Resignation,  and  Love. 

Faith  in  God. 

The  first  of  the  theopathetic  affections  is  fitith.  He  that 
eometh  to  God  muH  believe  that  he  it;  and  that  he  it  a  reuarder 
of  them  that  diUgentlg  teefc  him.  But  this  faith  is  of  very  dif- 
ferent degrees,  even  in  those  who  equally  acknowledge  their 
belief  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  agree  in  their  expresnons 
coQceming  his  nature  and  attributes,  according  as  their  ideas  of 
this  kind  are  more  or  less  vivid  and  perfect,  and  recur  more  or 
less  frequently  in  the  events  of  life.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that 
no  man,  opecially  in  a  christian  country,  can  be  utterly  devoid 
of  &itb.  The  impression  made  upon  us  in  infancy,  our  conver- 
sation afterwards,  the  books  that  we  read,  and  Uie  wonders  of 
the  visible  world,  all  concur  to  generate  ideas  of  the  power  and 
knowledge  of  God  at  least,  and  to  excite  such  degrees  of  fear,  a* 
give  a  reality  to  the  ideas,  and  extort  so  much  of  assent,  that  the 
most  professed  atheists,  did  they  refiect  upon  what  passes  in  thw 
thoughts,  and  declare  it  sincerely,  could  not  but  acknowledge, 
that  at  certain  times  they  are  lUce  t/ie  devOt,  who  believe  mid 
irm^le.  After  these  come  the  persons  who  dare  not  but  own 
God  in  words,  who  have  few  ot  no  objections  to  his  nature  tad 
attzibutes,  or  who  can  even  produce  many  arguments  and  demon- 
■tratioos  in  favour  of  them;  and  yet  put  away  the  thoughts  of 
God  as  much  as  they  are  able.     The  next  d^ree  is  of  such  as 
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Sto  Mfiw  God  and  Mammon  together,  id  varioiu  proporUons ; 
at  last  wfl  coDte  to  thoee,  <^hose  heart  it  perfect  before  God, 
libo  love  hinr  with  all  their  powers,  and  walk  in  hit  pretence 
coatmoaUy,  Now  this  last  state  of  iuth  is  that  which  the  Scrip- 
ture puts  as  equivalent  to  our  whole  duty :  for  in  this  last  state 
it  comprehends,  and  coincides  with,  all  the  other  theopathetic 
a&ctionS)  when  they  are  likewise  carried  to  their  ultimata  per- 
fection. In  their  fitat  rise  they  all  difier  from  one  another ;  in 
.  their  last  state  they  all  unite  tt^ther,  and  may  be  expressed  by 
the  name  of  any  single  one,  when  supposed  perfect;  though  the 
most  omal,  proper,  and  emphatic  appellatioii  seems  to  be  the 
phioae  of  the  love  of  Ood,  as  before  noted.  Let  us  now  inquire 
oy  what  methods  men  may  be  most  accelerated  in  their  progress 
Grom  the  first  dawninga  of  faith  in  iu&ncy  to  its  ultimate  per- 
fection. 

First,  then,  An  early  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  constant  study  of  them,  is  the  principal  means  whereby  this 
&ith  is  first  to  be  generated,  and  aflerwards  improved  and  per- 
fected. God  taught  mankind  before  the  flood,  and  for  some 
^fes  afterwards,  bis  existence,  nature,  and  attributes,  by  express 
revelation ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  but  be  the  proper  method 
for  begetting  faith  in  children,  who  are  more  ignorant,  and 
unqualified  for  rational  deductions,  than  adidts  in  the  rudest 
ages  of  the  world,  to  ioitiate  them  early  in  the  records  of  religion. 
And  though  afterwards  the  invitible  things  of  God  may  be  known 
by  the  visible  creation,  yet  the  miracles  delivered  in  the  Scrip- 
tures have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  awaken  the  attention,  and  to 
add  that  force,  lustre,  and  veneration,  to  our  ideas  of  Ood,  and 
his  attributes,  which  are  the  causes  and  concomitants  of  assent  or 
fiith,  according  to  the  theory  of  these  papers.  The  same  thing 
holds  of  the  prophecies,  precepts,  promises,  and  tbreatenings  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  their  respective  degrees ;  and  it  seems,  m  a 
manner,  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  perpetually  conversant  in 
them,  without  this  happy  influence.  All  those  persons  therefore, 
who  are  so  far  advanced  in  fiuth,  as  to  cry  out  with  the  father  of 
the  lunatic  in  the  gospel.  Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  my  unbelief t 
ought,  in  conscience  of  this  prayer,  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
daiJy  study  of,  and  meditation  upon,  the  Scriptures.  To  which 
it  is  to  be  added,  that  as  faith  in  Christ  is  also  necessary,  as  well 
as  faith  in  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  and  can  be  learnt  no 
other  way  than  from  the  Scriptures,  we  ought  upon  this  account 
also  to  esteem  them  as  the  principal  means,  which  God  has  put 
in  our  power,  for  the  generation  and  improvement  of  our  faith : 
/ottA  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God. 

Secondly,  To  the  study  of  the  word  of  God  must  be  joined 
that  of  hu  works.  They  are  in  all  things  analogous  to  each 
other,  and  are  perpetually  comments  upon  each  other.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  man  must  be  a  deep  philosopher,  in  order  to  have 
faith  in  God ;    for,  on  the   contruy,  philosophical  researches. 
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vrben  ptirsued  from  cutiositj  or  ambition,  are  vain  deceit,  and 
lead  people  to  make  shipwreck  of  faith.  I  would  only  recom- 
mend to  every  person,  according  to  his  knowledge  and  abilitin; 
to  conaider  the  works  of  God  as  his  works;  to  refer  all  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  them  to  Him,  as  the  sole  foun- 
tain of  these ;  and  to  dwell  upon  the  vastness,  -the  lustre,  the 
beauty,  the  beneficence,  which  are  obvious  to  vulgar  as  well  as 
philosophic  eyes,  till  such  time  as  they  have  raised  devotion  in 
the  heart.  Such  exercises  would  greatly  assist  to  overcome  that 
gloominess  and  scepticism,  which  sometimes  hang  about  oar 
conceptions  of  the  invisible  world,  and  by  their  reiterated  im- 
pressions generate  the  causes  of  assent.  We  have  examples  of 
this  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  Psalms;  and  the 
writers  do  not  seem  to  have  Seen  eminent  for  any  peculiar  depth 
in  curious  inquiries.  Men  of  the  ordinary  ranks  in  life  in  these 
times  have  as  much  probably  of  the  mysteries  of  nature  unfolded 
to  them,  as  great  saints  in  ancient  times;  so  that  they  want 
nothing  to  enable  them  to  draw  the  same  faith  and  devotion 
from  the  works  of  creaUon,  but  the  same  earnest  desire  to  do  it. 
Thirdly,  An  upright  heart,  and  a  sincere  endeavour  to  do  our 
whole  duty,  are  necessary  to  support  our  faith  after  it  is  generated. 
AVhile  any  sin  remains  unconquered,  while  there  are  any  secret 
misgivings,  the  idea  of  God  will  be  so  uneasy  to  the  mind,  as  not 
to  recur  frequently;  men  will  seek  for  refuge  in  vain  amuse- 
ments ;  and  the  false  hopes  of  this  world  will  exclude  the  real  ones 
of  another,  and  make  religion  appear  like  a  dream.  This  is  the 
case  with  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  they  Uve  raiker  bjf 
light  than  faith;  and  are  not  sufficiently  aware,  that  a  JiMJs  barm 
leavens  the  toho/e  lump,  and  that  one  favourite  pursuit  of  this  world 
totally  eclipses  those  glories  of  the  other,  that  sight  of  the  invisible 
God,  which  the  pure  in  heart,  like  Moses,  are  favoured  with. 
The  same  partiality  of  our  obedience  and  devotion  is  the  cause 
that  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  do  not  at  <mce 
convince  all,  who  peruse  them,  of  their  divine  authori^,  and  of 
the  consequent  truth  of  revealed  religion.  We  judge  of  the 
frame  of  men's  minds  by  that  of  our  own,  as  appears  from  the 
theory  of  association ;.  and  whatever  differs  in  a  great  degree 
from  our  own,  puts  on  the  appearance  of  something  romantic  and 
incredible.  This  is  evident  in  the  daily  intercourses  of  human 
liie.  Corrupt  and  designing  men  put  the  falsest  and  most  un- 
natural constructions  upon  the  actions  of  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
and  often  deceive  themselves  thereby ;  and  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  and  beheve  the  possibility  of  very 
heroical,  generous,  pious  actions.  And  thus  profane  men  tun 
into  ridicule  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  which  demand  the 
highest  admiration  and  applause ;  and  men  of  inferior  d^rees  of 
goodness,  though  they  do  not  assent  to  this,  are  a  Uttle  staggered 
at  it.  But  they  who  loill  do  the  wili  of  God,  will  soon  perceire 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  from  bim;  they  who  will 
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preu  forward  to  the  perfection  of  Moses,  Daniel,  St  Peter,  or 
St.  Paul,  will  not  onl;  acquit  them  readily  of  the  duu^  of 
entbosiaam  and  imposture,  but  will  also  see  and  feel  experi- 
mentally  such  unqaestionable  criterions  of  truth,  such  a  realty, 
in  their  words  and  actions,  as  will  dispel  all  the  mists  of  scep- 
ticism and  infidelity,  with  regard  either  to  natural  or  revealed 
religion. 

It  is  roach  to  be  wished,  that  these  things  were  seriously 
weighed,  and  laid  to  heart,  by  those  half-pious  persons,  who 
abstain  from  gross  sins,  and  teek,  though  they  do  not  tfriee,  to 
enter  in  at  the  ttrait  gate,  who  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.  These  persons  might,  by  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
word  and  works  of  God  in  a  practical  way,  and  casting  away  the 
tm  that  doet  mott  eatilif  betet  them,  not  only  arrive  at  that  full 
auwance  of  faith,  which  is  our  greatest  happiness  in  this  world, 
and  the  earnest  of  an  eternal  crown  hereafter,  but  also  lei  their 
Ught  to  thine  before  men,  at  that  they,  teeing  their  good  workt, 
atadd  glorify  their  Father,  which  it  in  heaven. 

The  Fear  op  God. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  faith  in  God,  in  its  imperfect 
state,  ia  fear.  And  though  love  does  arise  also,  yet  it  is  faint 
and  transient  for  a  long  time,  whereas  the  fear  is  strong  and 
vivid,  and  recurs  generally  with  every  recollection  of  the  divine 
attributes.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  unfolded  in  these  papers. 
For,  fear  being  the  offspring  of  bodily  pain,  and  this  being  much 
more  acute  than  bodily  pleasure,  the  parent  of  love,  it  fallows 
that  fear  must,  in  general,  be  stronger  than  love  in  their  nascent 
state.  The  august  ideas  of  infinite  time  and  space,  of  the  glories 
of  heaven,  and  the  torments  of  hell,  of  the  great  works  of  the 
creation,  &c.  which  accompany  the  idea  of  God,  farther  contri- 
bute to  agitate  the  mind,  and  to  carry  it  within  the  limiu  of 
pain  or  fear.  At  the  same  time  we  see,  that  these  terrifying 
ideas,  when  mixed  with  those  which  generate  love,  and  moderated 
by  frequent  recurrency,  and  other  means,  so  as  to  fall  back 
within  the  limits  of  pleasure,  must  greatly  increase  our  love,  and 
other  pleasing  affections,  exerted  towards  the  Deity.  We  are  to 
inquire  therefore,  both  how  the  fear  of  God  may  most  effectually 
be  generated,  and  how  it  may  be  converted  most  speedily  into 
love  and  delight  in  God.  And  the  answer  will  be,  that  we  must 
make  use  of  the  means  before  recommended  for  the  generation 
and  increase  of  &ith,  viz.  the  study  of  the  word  and  works  of 
God,  and  a  sincere  endeavour  to  discharge  the  whole  of  our 
dntv. 

That  the  last  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  fear  of  God,  may 
appear,  inasmuch  as  those  who  continue  to  disobey,  must,  by 
degrees,  fall  into  insensibihty  and  callosity ;  the  frequent  returns 
of  the  ideaa  of  guilt  and  tear  make  them  sit  easier  upon  tlie 

logic 
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vdui,  at  the  same  time  that  the  remaining  uneanneas  keep*  Hum 
ideas,  with  all  theii  associates,  out  of  view,  in  »  great  mcttnue,  m 
has  been  mentioiied  already. 

Oe&titude  towaeds  God. 

Oiatitnde  or  thaokfnlnen  to  Ood  arises  from  the  lecoUeetioa 
<tf  benefits  received,  ju&t  as  that  to  men.  And  if  we  could  see 
and  feel  practically  and  perpetually,  that  Ood  is  the  sole  ^ving 
of  all  action,  our  gratitude  to  Grod  would  abaorb  all  lundi  ud 
degrees  of  it  paid  to  men.  Could  we  also  look  with  Ute  ejecS 
faith  into  futurity,  and  be  convinced  really,  that  ege  hath  not  teat, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  mot  tc 
cojiceioe,  what  thing*  God  ha*  prepared  for  tuck  a*  ta&e  him ;  thit 
ait  thingt  work  together  for  their  good,  trials  and  afflictitm  as 
much  or  more  than  any  thing  else;  that  every  creature  ahill 
love,  and  bless,  and  praise  Grod  at  last,  and  erery  ooe  partake  of 
the  happiness  of  all  the  rest,  whilst  yet  we  all,  who  are  tbiu 
heirs  of  an  excess  of  glory,  perfection,  and  h^piness,  are  creatnra 
of  yesterday,  called  forth  from  nothing  by  God's  almtgh^  wcffd; 
if,  farther,  we  consider,  that  the  Son  of  God  became  flesh,  took 
our  infirmities  and  sorrows,  and  at  lafit  died  for  us,  God  conde- 
scending thus  to  recommend  and  evidence  his  infinite  love  to  lu; 
ooi  hearts  could  not  but  overflow  with  such  gratitude,  as  even  to 
overpower  our  faith  for  a  while.  We  should  then  acknowledge, 
that  all  we  are,  and  have,  and  hope  for,  are  from  him  ;  we  shouU 
praise  him  for  all  the  blessings  past,  present,  and  future,  wbidi 
we  receive  in  our  own  persons,  or  in  those  of  our  fellow-creatura; 
and  desire  nothing  so  urdently,  as  to  be  admitted  into  bis  •gmoKt, 
and  the  society  of  those  happy  beings,  who  rest  not  day  sni 
night,  saying,  Holy,  HoU/,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  ahiekwat, 
aM  it,  and  it  to  come. 

Hope  and  Trust  in  God,  and  Resignation  to  bis  Wilu   | 

Hope  and  trust  in  God  difier  only  in  degree,  the  last  being  * 
firmer  hope,  and,  as  it  were,  an  assurance  of  the  favour  of  God  U 
oureelves  in  particular ;  and  that  he  will  provide  for  all  our  wsoU 
Resignation  is  the  same  hope  and  trust  exerted,  notwithstanding 
that  present  appearances  may  be  contrary  thereto :  it  ii  tbe  i 
Bubnussion  of  our  own  wills  and  judgments  to  God's,  with  i> 
entire  confidence  in  his  care  and  goodness.  Let  us  endeavour  u 
place  this  hope,  trust,  and  resignatij^n,  upon  a  sure  fonndsfiwi 
laid  in  the  word  and  works  of  God. 

First,  then,  The  Scriptures  give  the  strongest  and  plainetf 
assurances,  that  all  those  who  love  and  obey  God  here,  wiQ  Ik 
admitted  to  pure,  exalted,  and  eternal  happiness  at  the  expint>M 
of  this  life.  If  therefore  our  heart*  do  not  condenm  tu,  mwof 
have  thit  confidence  in  him  ;  we  may  have  ao  entire  hope  and  tnot 
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in  hiM,  u  to  the  most  weight;  of  &!!  poiDts,  our  eternal  salva- 
boo.  And  though  natural  leaaon  could  not  have  discovered  this 
inestimable  hope  to  us,  though  it  was  not  able  to  bring  lift  and 
immortaUiy  to  Ught,  Christ  being  the  oaly  turt  aitd  ttedfatt 
anchor  of  that  hope,  which  reaches  beyond  tJu  mil  of  death ;  jet 
it  readily  concurs  with  all  the  Scripture  declarationi  of  this  kjiid, 
and  even  a^rds  a  comfortable  probability  of  itself,  afW  we  have 
oQce  been  enlightened  by  revelation. 

Secondly,  The  Scriptures,  the  voice  of  reason,  and  careful 
observation,  all  concur  to  assure  us,  that  a  secret  providence 
Uteads  upon  the  good ;  protects  and  blesses  them  in  the  events  of 
the  present  life,  ordinary  and  extraordinary;  delivers  them  in 
great  trials  and  afflictions ;  ,and  disposes  every  incident  and  cir- 
cnmstance  in  such  a  manner,  as  they  would  vrish  and  desire  for 
themselves,  could  they  judge  aright,  and  take  the  whole  of  things 
into  their  view.  Now  the  full  persuasion  of  this  would  be  a  most 
endearing  motive  to  trust  and  confidence  in  God.  For  the  things 
of  this  life,  however  inconsiderable  when  compared  to  those  of 
another,  do  most  sensibly  affect  even  good  men ;  and,  till  they 
can  arrive  at  a  due  indifference  to  this  world,  it  is  highly  requisite, 
that  they  should  turn  their  excess  of  sensibility  into  a  motive  to 
gratitude  and  trust. 

Thirdly,  The  assurance  that  all  our  afflictions  are  the  chastise- 
ments of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  equally  productive  of  happi- 
oesB  with  the  other  events  of  our  lives,  as  mentioned  in  the  last 
poTagraph,  enables  us  to  resign  ourselves.  The  highest  act  of 
diis  kind  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  article  of  death,  when  we 
are  surrounded  vrith  infirmity,  pain,  and  darkness,  and  when  all 
inferior  comforts  must  be  given  up.  Now  this  theopathetic 
affection  of  resignation,  though  it  is  in  its  first  state  painful,  and 
difficult  to  corrupt  nature ;  yet  in  its  progress  it  becomes  easy, 
and  at  last  affords  the  deepest  peace  and  satisfaction.  By  resign- 
ing all,  we  are  delivered  from  every  anxie^  and  disquietude,  and 
enter  upon  the  next  period  of  our  existence  with  an  impartiality 
aod  freedom,  that  qualify  us  to  enjoy  whatever  the  order  of 
Providence  bestows.  And  unless  we  were  exercised  with  some 
trials  and  temptations  of  this  kind,  unless  our  wills  were  some- 
times disappointed,  we  should  at  last  be  swallowed  up  by  merv 
wilfulness,  and  pursue  every  object  of  desire  with  an  uncon- 
querable eagerness  and  obstinacy:  we  should  also  idolize  our- 
selves, as  the  authors  of  our  success  and  blessings ;  or,  at  the 
utmost,  should  look  no  farther  than  the  course  of  nature,  and 
blind  unmeaning  fate ;  whereas  by  learning  a  ready  compliance 
with  the  will  of  God,  however  unexpected,  we  become  partakers 
of  his  happiness ;  for  his  will  can  never  be  disappointed. 

Fourthly,  Those  persons  who  believe  the  goodness  of  God, 
according  to  the  third  of  the  suppostions  before-mentitMied,  i.  e, 
who  believe  that  he  will  advance  all  his  creatures  to  unlimited 
hapjanen  uttimat^y,  may  much  mare  easily  retign  themselves 
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to  God,  in  all  respects,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  on  tliat 
account.  But  it  appears,  that  very  pious  persons  have  an  entire 
resignation  without  any  distinct  conception  or  belief  <^  tihi* 
hypothesis.  They  know  and  feel,  as  it  were,  that  God  ii  infi- 
nitely good,  and  that  tkt  Judge  of  aU  the  earth  mu*t  do  right; 
and,  in  this  confidence,  they  leave  the  mysteries  of  his  Providence, 
his  unsearchable  judgments,  to  be  unfolded  in  his  own  time, 
preserving  themselves  from  disquietude  by  an  bumble  religtout 
scepticism.  But  if  it  should  please  God  to  display  the  riches  of 
bis  mercy  in  the  full  discovery  and  establishment  cu  the  doctrioe 
of  universal  restoration,  in  Uie  latter  times,  which  are  now  ap- 
proaching, it  will  become  us  first  to  receive  it  with  the  highest 
gratitude,  and  then  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  accelerating  ooi 
progress  towards  the  absolute  resignation  of  ourselves,  and  all  our 
fellow-creatures,  into  the  hands  of  God- 
Fifthly,  A^  the  considerations  contained  in  the  four  last  pan- 
graphs  may  contribute  to  beget  hope,  trust,  and  resignatiwi  in 
us,  so  all  the  foregoing  theopathetic  affections,  and  particularij 
gratitude,  with  all  the  means  of  obtaining  them,  conspire  to  the 
same  purpose,  as  will  be  easily  seen. 

The  Love  op  God. 

'  The  love  of  God  may  be  considered  as  the  last'of  the  theopa- 
thetic affections,  as  before  remarked ;  for  they  all  end  in  it,  and 
it  is  the  sum  total  of  them  all.  In  its  first  rise,  it  must,  like  all 
the  rest  of  them,  resemble  the  sympathetic  one  of  the  same  name; 
and  thus  it  differs  from  the  rest  in  tiieir  first  rise,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  contrary  to  fear.  In  its  first  rise  it  is  often  tinctured  with 
fondness  and  familiariw,  and  leans  much  towards  eDtbusiasm; 
OS  on  the  other  hand,  the  fear  is  often  at  first  a  slavish  supei- 
«titious  dread.  By  degrees  the  fear  and  love  qualify  each  other; 
and,  by  uniting  with  the  other  theopathetic  affections,  they  all 
together  coalesce  into  a  reverential,  humble,  filial  love,  attended 
with  a  peace,  comfort,  and  joy,  that  pass  all  belief  of  those  who 
have  not  experienced  it;  so  that  tbey  look  upon  the  discounts 
and  writings  of  those  who  have,  to  be  either  hypocrisy,  or 
romantic  jargon.  The  book  of  Psalms  affords  the  sublimest  and 
most  correct  expressions  of  thb  kind,  and  can  never  be  too  mvA 
fltudied  by  those  who  would  cherish,  purify,  and  perfect  is 
themselves  a  devout  frame  of  mind.  And  this  single  circont- 
stance,  exclusive  .of  all  other  considerations,  appears  to  me  a 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  this  book,  and 
consequently  of  tne  rest  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. But  they  have  all  the  same  evidence  in  their  favour,  in 
their  respective  degrees;  they  are  all  helpa  to  beget  in  na  the 
love  of  God,  and  tests  whether  we  have  it  or  no ;  and  be  who 
meditatet  day  and  night  tn  the  law  of  God,  joining  thereto  the 
practical  contemplation  of  bis  works,  as  prescribed  by  the  Scrip- 
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tnres,  and  the  pwificatioa  of  Au  hand$  and  heart,  will  soon 
arrive  at  that  derout  and  happy  state,  which  is  sigDified  by  the 
love  of  G-od.  I  will  here  add  some  practical  coitsequeDces 
resulting  from  what  has  been  advanced  concerning  the  theopa- 
thetic  imections. 

Firat,  then.  Though  an  .excess  of  passion  of  eveiy  kind,  such 
u  b  not  under  the  command  of  the  voluntary  power,  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  dangerous  and  sinful;  yet  we  must  take  care  to  serve 
God  with  our  aifections,  as  well  as  our  outward  actions ;  and 
indeed,  unless  we  do  the  first,  we  shall  not  long  continue  to  do 
the  last,  the  internal  frame  of  our  minds  being  the  source  and 
spring  from  whence  our  external  actions  flow.  God,  who  gives 
as  all  our  faculties  and  powers,  has  a  right  to  all ;  and  it  is  a 
secret  disloyalty  and  infidelity,  not  to  pay  the  tribute  of  our 
affections.  They  are  evidently  in  our  power,  immediately  or 
mediately ;  and  therefore  he  who  goes  to  his  profession,  occupa- 
tion, or  amusements,  with  more  delight  and  pleasure  than  to  his 
exercises  of  devotion,  his  reading  and  meditation  upon  divine 
subjects,  and  his  prayers  and  praises,  whose  $<mI  w  not  atkirttfor 
the  living  God,  and  the  water  of  Ufe,  may  assuredly  conclude, 
that  he  is  not  arrived  at  the  requisite  degree  of  perfection }  that 
be  still  bankers  after  mammon,  though  he  may  have  some  real 
desires,  and  earnest  resolutions,  with  respect  to  God. 

Secondly,  Though  this  be  trae  in  general,  and  a  truth  of  the 
greatest  practical  imporUnce;  yet  there  are  some  reasons,  in 
which  all  the  theopathetic  affectionS)  and  many  in  which  those 
of  the  delightful  kind,  are  languid,  and  that  even  in  persons  that 
are  far  adranced  in  purity  and  perfection.  Thus  the  enthusiastic 
raptures,  which  often  take  place  in  the  banning  of  a  religioua 
course,  b;^  introducing  an  opposite  state,  disqualify  some;  a 
Judaical  rigour  and  exactitude  in  long  exercises,  bodily  disorders^ 
&c ;  others,  from  feeling  God  to  be  their  present  joy  and  com- 
fort So  thai  the  fervours  of  devotion  are  by  no  means  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  advancement  in  piety ;  we  can  by 
DO  means  make  them  a  criterion  of  our  own  progress,  or  that  of 
others.  But  then  they  are  always  some  presumption ;  and  it  is 
far  better,  that  they  should  have  sAme  mixture  even  of  enthn- 
naso,  than  not  take  place  at  all.  As  to  those  who  are  in  the 
dry  and  dejected  state,  the  fear  of  God  is,  for  the  most  part, 
sufficiently  vivid  in  them.  Let  them  therefore  frequently  recol- 
lect, that  the  fear  of  God  is  a  scripture  criterion  and  seal  of  the 
elect,  as  well  as  love.  Let  them  consider,  that  this  trial  must  be 
submitted  to,  as  much  as  any  other,  till  patience  have  her  perfect 
viofk;  that  it  is  more  purifying  than  common  trials;  that  the 
state  of  fear  is  far  more  safe,  and  a  much  stronger  earnest  of  sal- 
vation, than  premature  and  ecstatic  transports ;  and  that,  if  they 
continue  faithful,  it  will  end  in  love,  probably  during  tlus  life* 
certainly  in  another.  Lastly,  that  no  feeble-minded  person  may 
he  left  withont  comfort,  if  there  be  any  one  who  doubts  whetha 
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be  either  Jomi  or  feais  Ood,  finding  nothing  t>at  dulness,  anxietj, 
and  scrupuIoHtj,  withio  him,  ho  must  be  referred  to  his  extonal 
action^  m  tlie  auiMt  criterioa  <^  his  real  intentions  in  this  con- 
fused and  diaordeii;  atate  of  the  afiections :  and  at  the  aante  time 
admonished  not  to  depend  upon  his  external  righteoasnen, 
which  would  breed  an  endless  scriq>ulostty,  aod  an  endeaToui 
after  an  useless  exactitude,  bat  to  take  re^ge  in  the  atfcxcj  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Lasdj,  The  cultivation  of  the  lore  o!  God  in  ourselves  by  the 
methods  here  recommended,  and  all  others  that  suit  our  state 
and  condition,  with  a  prodent  caution,  to  avoid  enthusiasm  oa 
one  hand,  and  superstition  on  the  other,  is  the  principal  meant 
for  preserving  us  from  dejection  of  everj  kind,  and  freeing  as,  if 
we  be  fallen  into  it  Worldly  sorrows  must  by  degrees  die  away, 
because  worldly  desires,  their  sources,  will.  And  this  progress 
will  be  much  accelerated  by  the  impressions  of  a  contrary  nature, 
which  gratitude,  hope,  love  towards  God,  will  make  upon  the 
mind.  As  to  the  dejection  which  relates  to  another  WOTld,  it 
generally  ends,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked  already,  in  the 
opposite  state,  being  its  own  remedy  aod  cure;  but  all  direct 
endeavours  after  the  true  and  pure  love  <^  Gt>d  must  assist.  It 
is  much  to  be  wilted,  that  low-spirited  persons  of  all  kindt 
would  open  themselves  without  reserve  to  religious  friends,  and 
particularly  to  such  as  have  passed  throngh  the  same  dark  and 
dismal  path  themselves,  and,  distrusting  their  judgments,  would 
resign  themselves  for  a  time  to  some  person  of  approved  expe- 
rience and  piety.  These  would  be  like  guardian  angels  to  them; 
and  as  our  natures  are  so  communicative,  and  susceptible  of  in- 
fection good  and  bad,  they  Vould  by  d^rees  infuse  somethii^ 
of  their  own  peaceable,  cheerful,  and  devout  spirit  into  them. 
But  all  human  supports  and  comforts  are  to  be  at  last  resigned; 
we  must  have  no  Comforter,  no  God,  but  one;  and  happy  ire 
tiiey  who  make  haste  towards  this  central  point,  in  whidi  alone 
we  eaafnd  rest  to  our  toult. 

S(:HOLiuif. 

If  we  consider  the  love  of  the  world,  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
love  of  God,  in  the  first  ratio  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  love  of  the  world  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  fear  infinitely  greater  than  the  love ;  m> 
that  the  fear  of  God  is  a  middle  proportional  between  the  love  of 
the  world  and  the  love  of  God,  in  the  first  or  oascent  ratio  of  tbess 
affections.  In  like  manner,  if  we  take  their  last  ratio,  or  that  ia 
which  the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  fear  of  God,  vanish  into  ths 
love  of  Ood,  the  love  of  the  world  will  be  infinitely  leas  than  Ae 
fear  of  God,  and  the  fear  infinitely  less  than  the  lo^w;  so  that 
the  fear  of  God  will  still  be  a  Biiddle  proportbnal  between  the 
We  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God.     Let  us  si^poM  the  fcai 
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of  God  to  be  a  middle  propordoDal  between  the  km  of  the  woild 
and  the  love  of  God  in  all  the  intennedi&te  states  of  theae  tSko- 
tions,  irom  their  first  rise  in  in&ncy,  dl)  their  ultimate  absorption 
and  evanesceDce  in  the  love  of  God,  and  see  how  this  supposition 
will  tall;  with  experience,  and  how  aach  affection  varies  in  respect 
of  the  other  two.  Call  therefore  thelove  of  the  world  W,  the  fear 
of  God  F,  and  the  We  of  God  L.     Since  then  W :  F ::  F :  L, 

F*  1 

W==-.     If  now  F  be  supposed  to  remain  the  sameW::^,  i.t, 

every  diminution  of  the  love  of  the  world  will  increase  the  love  of 
God,  and  vice  vtrtd ;  so  that,  if  the  love  of  the  world  be  nothing, 
the  love  of  God  will  be  infinite,  also  infinitely  greater  than  the 
fear,  t.  e.  we  shall  be  infinitely  happy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
love  of  the  world  be  greater  than  the  love  of  God,  the  fear  will 
also  be  greater  than  it,  and  onr  religion  be  chiefiy  anxiety  and 
superstition.  If,  farther,  F,  supposed  still  to  remain  the  same, 
be  greater  than  W,  it  is  our  truest  interest  to  diminish  W  as 
much  as  we  can,  because  then  the  gain  in  L  is  far  greater  than  the 
loss  in  W.  If  L  remain  the  same,  then  W=F*,  i.e.  every  increase 
of  W  will  increase  F  also,  i.e.  eyery  increase  of  the  love  of  the 
world  will  increase  the  fear  of  God,  which  therefore,  since  the 
love  is  not  increased  by  supposition,  must  incline  to  a  supersti- 
tions  dread :  as,  on  the  contrary,  if  W  vanishes,  F  must  vanish 
also,  s.  e.  the  love  of  the  world  and  fear  being  both  annihilated, 
we  shall  receive  pure  happiness  of  a  finite  d^ree,  from  the  love 
of  God.  If  W  remain  the  same,  then  F" : :  L,  i.e.  every  accession 
made  to  the  fear  of  God  will  be  the  cause  of  a  greater  accession 
to  the  love,  and  every  accession  to  the  love  the  cause  of  only  a 
less  accession  to  the  iear,  t,  e.  we  shall  be  gainers  upon  the  whole 
by  all  motives  either  to  the  fear  or  love  of  God,  losers  by  all 
contrary  motives.  For  if  F  be  supposed  even  infinite,  L  will  bo 
infinito-infinite,  (.  e.  will  absorb  it  infinitely ;  and  if  F  be  in- 
finiterimal,  L  will  be  infinito-infinitesimal,  i,  e.  we  shall  become 
mere  selfish  worldlings,  which  is  the  case  with  those  practical 
atheists,  who  succeed  in  their  endeavours  to  put  God,  and  a 
future  state,  out  of  their  thoughts,  that  they  may  ^ve  themselves 
up  to  this  world.  W  now  occupies  the  place  of  L,  and  extin- 
guishes both  F  and  it ;  i.e.  self  and  the  world  are  their  god. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  follows  ftam  this  speculation,  concerning  the 
qnantlties  W,  F,  and  L,  that  W  ought  to  be  diminished,  and  F 
and  L  to  be  increased,  as  much  as  possible,  that  so  W  may  be 
indefinitely  less  than  F,  and  F  indefinitely  less  than  L ;  i.t.  we 
ourselves  indefinitely  happy  in  the  love  of  God,  by  the  previous 
annihilation  of  sdf  and  the  world.  And  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
quite  unuseful  to  have  represented  this  mott  important  of  all 
conclusions,  trith  the  steps  that  lead  to  it,  in  this  new  and  com- 
pendious lighL 
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Prop.  LXXIII. — To  deduce  practical  Rutei  cfmcerning  the 
Manner  of  expretHng  the  Tkeopathetie  AffecMns  by  Prayer, 
and  other  reUgiout  ExerciteM, 

There  caimot  be  a  more  fktal  delusion,  than  to  suppose,  that 
religion  is  nothing  but  a  divine  philosophy  in  the  soul ;  and  that 
the  foregoing  theopathetic  afiections  may  exist  and  floiuish  there, 
though  they  be  not  cultivated  by  devout  exercises  and'expcesnoiu. 
Experience,  and  many  plain  obvious  reasons,  uhew  the  fidsehood 
and  mischievous  tendency  of  this  notion ;  and  the  theory  of  these 
papers  may  furnish  us  nith  other  reasons  to  the  same  purpose,  of 
a  deeper  and  more  subtle  nature.  It  follows  from  tnis  theoiy, 
that  DO  internal  dispositions  can  remain  long  in  the  mind,  unless 
they  be  perpetually  nourished  by  proper  associations,  «.  e.  by  some 
external  acts.  This  therefore  may  be  considered  as  a  strong 
argument  for  frequent  prayer. 

But,  secondly,  Though  God  be  in  himself  infinite  in  powet, 
knowledge,  goodness,  and  happiness,  i.  e.  acquainted  with  sU  our 
wants,  ready  and  able  to  supply  them,  and  mcapable  of  change 
through  out  entreaties  and  importunities;  yet,  as  he  represents   '. 
himseu  to  us  both  in  his  word  and  works  in  the  relation  of  a   ' 
father  and  governor,  our  associated  nature  compels  as,  as  it  were,   ' 
to  apply  to  nim  in  Uie  same  way  as  we  do  to  earthly  fathers  and   I 
governors ;  and,  by  thus  compelling  us,  becomes  a  reason  for  so 
doing.      If  God's  incomprehensible  perfection  be  supposed  U 
exclude  prayer,  it  will  equally  exclude  all  thoughts  and  discourses 
concerning  him ;  for  these  are  all  equally  short  and  unworthy  of 
him ;  which  is  direct  atheism. 

Thirdly,  Though  the  hypothesis  of  mechanlBm  may  seem  at 
first  sight  to  mdie  prayer  superfluous  and  useless;  yet,  upon 
farther  consideration,  it  will  be  found  quite  otherwise.  For  if  all 
things  be  conducted  mechanically,  i.  e.  by  means ;  then  pra;ei 
may  be  the  means  of  procuring  what  we  want.  Our  ignorance 
of  the  manner  in  which  things  operate,  is  not  the  least  evidoice 
against  their  having  a  real  operation.  If  all  be  conducted  me- 
chanically, some  means  must  be  made  use  of  for  procuring  our 
wants.  The  analc^  of  all  other  things  intimates,  that  these 
means  must  proceed  in  part  from  man.  The  analc^y  taken 
from  the  relations  of  &ther  and  governor  suggests  prayer.  It 
follows  therefore,  according  to  the  mechanical  hypothems,  that 
prayer  is  one  of  the  principal  means  whereby  we  may  obtain 
our  desires. 

Fourthly,  If  all  these  reasons  were  set  aside,  the  pressing 
nature  of  some  of  our  wants  would  extort  prayers  from  us,  and 
therefore  justify  them. 

Fifthly,  In  like  manner,  the  theopathetic  affections,  if  they  be 
sufficiently  strong,  will  break  forth  into  prayers  and  praises,  as  in 
the  authors  of  the  Psalms,  and  other  devout  persona. 

Lastiy,  The  Scriptures  direct  and  command  ui  to  prayt  to  prog 
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alaayt,  in  every  thing  to  give  thank*  i  and  support  the  forgoing 
sod  sach  like  reasons  for  prater  and  praise.  And  this  remorea 
all  doubt  and  scruple,  if  any  sbould  remain,  from  the  infinite 
nature  and  majesty  of  God.  We  may  be  aatisfied  from  the 
Scriptures,  that  we  have  the  privilege  to  pray,  to  expose  all  our 
wants,  desires,  joys,  and  griefs,  to  our  Creator;  and  that  he  will 
hear  as,  and  help  us. 

As  to  the  time,  manner,  and  requisites  of  prayer,  we  may  make 
die  following  observations. 

First,  That  words  are  of  great  use  in  the  most  private  prayer, 
because  of  the  associations  transferred  upon  them,  aud  wbicti 
therefore  they  excite  in  the  mind.  But  then,  as  there  are  inter- 
nal sentiments  and  combinations  of  these,  to  which  no  words  can 
correspond,  we  must  not  confine  the  noble  privilege  of  prayer 
and  praise  to  our  languages,  which  are  the  of&pring  of  the  con- 
fusion at  BabeL  There  are  therefore  proper  seasons  and  occasions 
for  mental  prayer,  for  the  tendency  and  aspiration  of  the  heart 
to  God  without  words,  as  well  as  for  vocal  prayer.  And  indeed 
all  private  vocal  prayer  seems  to  admit  of,  and  require  mental 
prayer,  at  short  intervals,  in  order  to  fix  our  attention,  and  exalt 
our  affections,  by  giving  scope  to  the  secondarily  automatic  work- 
ings of  a  devout  heart. 

Secondly,  Forms  of  prayer,  composed  by  persons  of  a  devout 
spirit,  are  of  use  to  all  at  certain  times  for  assisting  the  invention, 
and  exciting  fervency;  and  in  the  beginning  of  a  religious  course 
they  seem  to  be  necessary,  as  they  certainly  are  for  children. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  hindrance  to  the  growth  and  perfection 
of  our  devotion,  always  to  keep  to  forms.  The  heart  of  every 
particular  person  alone  knows  its  own  bitterness,  its  desires, 
guilt,  fears,  hopes,  and  joys ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  open 
ourselves  without  reserve,  and  with  a  filial  love  and  confidence  in 
God,  unless  we  do  it  of  ourselves,  in  such  words  as  the  then 
present  state  of  mind,  when  under  a  vigorous  sense  of  the  divine 
presence,  shall  surest 

Thirdly,  A  regularity  as  to  the  times  of  private  devotion  helps 
to  keep  persons  steady  in  a  religious  course,  and  to  call  them  off 
again  and  again  from  pursuing  and  setting  their  hearts  upon  the 
vanities  of  the  world.  And  we  may  affirm  in  particular,  that 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  private  prayer  and  praise 
ought  never  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  ordinary  cases,  not  even  by 
persons  far  advanced  in  the  ways  of  piety.  It  seems  also  very 
consonant  to  the  true  spirit  of  devotion,  to  have  set  hours  of 
prayer  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  memorials  and  means  of 
begetting  the  spirit,  which,  however,  cannot  be  observed  by  the 
bulk  of  Uie  world  with  exactness.  Lastly,  it  will  be  of  great  use 
to  accustom  ourselves  to  certain  ejaculations  upon  the  various 
particular  occasions  that  occur  in  the  daily  course  of  each  person's 
business  and  profession.  It  u  true  indeed,  that  all  these  rules 
are  of  the  nature  of  Judaical  rites  and  ceremonies ;  but  then  let 
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it  be  considered,  that  even  in  christian  countries  ever;  nuui  tauit 
be  a  Jew  in  efi^t,  before  he  can  arrive  at  christian  liberty,  and 
be  able  to  worship  God  in  tpirit  and  in  truth,  and  indeed  io 
order  to  arrive  thither.  Tiroes,  forms,  sod  rules  of  devobon,  ate 
schoolmasters  that  serve  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  As  for  those 
persons  who  are  so  far  advanced,  as  to  walk  with  God  cootinnall;, 
who  sanctify  the  minutest  actions  by  a  peroetual  dedkatiMi  of 
them  to  Goo,  I  do  not  presume  to  instruct  utem.  l%eir  aivmt- 
ing  teaches  them  alt  thmga. 

Fonrthly,  The  matter  of  oar  prayers  must  be  diSeient, 
according  to  the  state  that  we  are  in;  for  in  prayer  we  onght 
always  to  lay  our  real  case,  whatever  it  be,  before  God.  Con- 
fession of  sins,  and  petition  for  graces,  are  the  most  useful  and 
requisite  for  young  penitents,  and  must  always  have  a  oonsider- 
able  share  in  those  who  are  &rther  advanced.  But  when  the 
heart  overflows  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  God,  and  tender  love 
to  others,  which  is  more  frequently  the  case  with  those  who  have 
kept  their  ^it  love  for  some  time,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  praite 
and  intercession  must  be  most  natural  and  suitable.  Temporal 
wants  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  are  to  acknowledge  God 
in  every  thing;  conuder  him  as  our  father,  and  only  firiend,  upoa 
all  occasions ;  place  no  confidence  in  our  own  wisdom  or  strength, 
or  in  the  course  oS  nature ;  have  moderate  desires,  and  be  ra>dy 
to  give  up  even  these.  Now  prayer,  with  expr^  acts  of  resigna- 
tion, in  respect  of  external  toiogs,  has  a  tendency  to  beget  in  lu 
such  dispositions.  However,  I  do  not  extend  this  to  such  persons 
as  are  resigned  to  God  in  all  things,  temporal  and  spiribia),  f*x 
themselves  as  well  as  for  others,  who,  denring  nothing  bat  thai 
the  will  of  God  may  be  done,  see  also  that  it  is  done,  and  ac- 
quiesce and  rejoice  in  it. 

Fifthly,  Prayer  must  alwurs  be  accompanied  by  &ith ;  i.  e.  we 
must  not  only  look  up  to  God,  as  our  sole  refuge,  but  a*  an 
effectual  one.  He  that  believes  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God  really  and  practically,  will  have  this  entire  confidence,  to  as 
to  be  assured,  that  the  thing  desired  of  God  will  be  granted, 
either  precisely  as  desired,  or  in  some  way  more  suitable  to  hi* 
circumstances ;  an  act  of  resignation  being  here  joined  to  one  oi 
&ith.  How  far  oar  Saviour's  directions  concerning  faith  in 
prayer  are  an  encouragement  and  command  to  expect  the  piaciie 
thing  desired,  is  very  doubtful  to  me.  However,  we  may  ce^ 
tainly  learn  fi:om  his  example,  that  resignation  is  a  necesmy 
requisite  in  prayer:  that  we  ought  always  to  say,  NevertheUu 
not  my  wilt,  but  thine  be  done. 

Sixthly,  Public  prayer  is  a  necessary  duty,  as  well  as  private. 
By  this  we  publicly  profess  our  obedience  to  God  through  Cbiitt; 
we  excite  and  are  excited  by  others  to  fervent^  in  devotion,  tad 
to  christian  benevolence ;  and  we  have  a  clum  to  the  promise  of 
Christ  to  those  who  are  ass«nbled  together  in  his  name.  IW 
diristian  religion  has  been  kept  ative,  as  one  may  say,  during  the 
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great  corruption  and  apostasy,  by  the  public  worship  of  GoJ  in 
cburcbes ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  rebg^oua  assemblies  vill  be 
much  more  firequcnt  than  they  now  are,  whenerer  it  shall  please 
God  to  put  into  the  hearts  of  Christians  to  proceed  to  the  general 
conversion  of  all  nations.  We  ought  therefore  to  prepare  our- 
selves for,  and  hasten  untO)  this  glorious  time,  as  much  as  posu- 
ble,  by  joining  tf^ether  in  prayers  for  this  purpose;  and  n  much 
Uu  note,  aa  we  tee  the  day  approaching. 

Lastly,  Family  prayer,  vrmch  is  something  between  the  public 
prayers  of  each  church,  and  the  private  ones  of  each  individual, 
must  be  necessary,  since  these  are.  The  same  reasons  are  easily 
applied.  And  I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  feet, 
that  no  master  or  mistress  of  a  family  can  have  a  true  concern 
far  religion,  or  be  a  child  of  God,  who  does  not  take  care  to 
worship  God  by  fiunity  prayer.  Let  the  observatioa  of  the  fact 
determine. 


Prop.  LXXIV. — The  Moral  Sense  ought  to  be  made  the  tmine- 
diate  Guide  of  our  Actions  on  all  sudden  Emergencies;  and 
therefore  its  Pleasures  mag  be  considered  as  making  Part  of 
our  primary  Pursuit. 

In  deducing  rules  for  soml  conduct  above,  I  laid  down  the 
moral  sense  as  one,  which  ought  to  have  great  infiuence  in  the 
most  explicit  and  deliberate  actions.  Now  this  is,  in  some 
measure,  sufficient  to  prove,  that  its  pleasures  make  part  of  our 
primary  pursuit.  I  here  propose  to  shew,  that  the  moral  sense 
oaght  not  only  to  have  some,  but  the  sole  influence,  on  emeivent 
occasions;  and  thb  will  be  a  farther  recommendation  of  its 
pleasures. 

That  the  moral  sense  is  such  an  immediate  guide,  will  appear 
for  the  following  reasons. 

first,  Because  it  offers  itself  in  the  various  occurrences  of  life, 
at  the  same  time  producing  its  credentials.  For  it  warns  us 
before-hand,  and  calls  us  to  account  afterwards ;  it  condemns  or 
acquits ;    it   rewards  by   the  pleasures  of  self-approbadon,   or 

iiunishes  by  the  pains  of  self-condemnation.  It  appears  there- 
bre  with  the  auuiority  of  a  judge,  and  also  of  one  who  knows 
the  heart ;  and,  by  consequence,  it  claims  to  be  God's  vic^erent, 
and  the  forerunner  of  the  sentence  which  we  may  hereafter 
expect  from  him. 

H  M  2  f--  I 
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Secondly)  The  moral  sense  is  generated  chiefly  by  piety,  bene- 
volence, And  rational  itelf-interest ;  all  which  are  explicit  guides 
of  life  in  deliberate  actions.  Since  therefore  these  are  excluded 
on  sudden  occasions,  through  the  want  of  time  to  weigh  and 
determine,  it  seems  highly  reasonable  to  admit  the  moral  seiwe, 
which  is  their  offspring,  and  whose  dictates  are  immediate,  for 
their  substitute. 

Thirdly,  The  greatness,  the  permanency,  and  the  calm  nature 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  moral  sense,  with  the  horrors,  and  con- 
stant recurrency,  of  the  sense  of  guilt,  are  additional  arguments 
to  shew,  that  these  pleasures  and  pains  were  intended  for  the 
guides  of  life,  and  the  pleasures  for  a  primary  pursuit. 

Fourthly,  The  mecnanicol  generation  of  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  the  moral  sense  may  by  some  be  thoaght  an  objection  to 
the  reasoning  here  used ;  but  it  will  appear  otherwise  upon  due 
consideration.  For  all  the  things  which  have  evident  final  causes, 
are  plainly  brought  about  by  mechanical  means;  so  that  we  may 
ai^ue  either  way,  vits.  either  from  seeing  the  mechanical  means, 
to  the  existence  of  a  final  cause,  not  yet  discovered;  or  from  the 
existence  of  a  final  cause,  to  that  of  the  mechanical  means,  not 
yet  discovered.  Thus  a  person  who  should  take  notice,  that 
milk  always  appeared  in  the  braasts  of  the  dam  at  the  proper 
season  for  the  young  animal,  might  conclude  that  this  was 
effected  mechanically;  or,  if  he  first  saw  that  milk  must  be 
brought  mechanically  into  the  breasts,  soon  afler  the  birth  of  the 
young,  be  might  conclude  that  this  milk  would  be  of  some  use ; 
and,  from  a  very  little  farther  recollection,  might  perceive  that  it 
was  for  the  nourishment  of  the  new-bom  animaL  In  like 
manner,  if  any  one  sees,  that  a  power,  like  that  of  conscience, 
must  be  generated  in  the  human  mind,  from  the  frame  of  it, 
compared  with  the  impressions  made  upon  it  by  external  objects, 
he  may  be  assured  that  this  power  must  have  some  use ;  and  a 
very  little  reflection  upon  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  circom- 
stances  of  mankind,  will  shew  that  its  peculiar  use  must  be  that 
of  a  guide  and  governor. 

If  we  could  suppose  the  moral  sense  to  be  either  an  instiDct 
impressed  by  God,  or  the  necessary  result  of  the  eternal  reasons 
and  relations  of  things,  independent  of  association,  it  ought  still 
to  be  considered  as  a  guide  of  life.  For  since  the  favourers  of 
each  of  these  suppositions  maintain,  that  the  moral  sense  is 
entirely  coincident  with  the  precept  of  benevolence  and  piety  ;  it 
must,  according  to  them,  be  made  their  substitute  upon  raiergent 
occasions. 

Prop.  LXXV. — To  deduce  practical  Ruler  for  the  Reffulatioa 
and  Improvement  of  the  Moral  Sente. 

There  are  three  things  principally  necessaiy  in  the  conduct  of 
the  moral  sense.     First,  That  it  extend  to  all  the  actitms  of 
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moment,  which  occur  in  the  iatercbunes  of  human  life;  and  he 
a  ready  monitor  to  us  on  such  occasions.  Secondly,  Tliat  it 
shouhl  not  descend  to  minute  and  trifling  particulars;  for  then  it 
would  check  henevolence,  and  turn  the  love  of  God  into  a  super- 
stitious fear.  And,  thirdly.  That  its  informations  be  in  all  cases 
agreeable  to  piety  and  beneTolence,  whose  substitute  it  is. 

Now  it  will  he  easily  seen,  that  for  the  right  conduct  of  our 
moral  sense  in  all  these  particulars,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
be  much  employed  in  the  practical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  writings  of  good  men  of  all  denominations,  in  observing 
the  liviog  examples  of  such,  in  calling  ourselves  to  account  fre- 
qneutly,  in  prayer,  and  other  exercises  of  devotion,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  convert  all  the  sympathetic  aud  theopathetic  affections 
into  the  love  of  God,  in  aiming  at  a  truly  catholic  and  charitable 
spirit,  and  in  wdking  faithfully,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
beuevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  sense,  such  as  tbey  are  at 
present.  For  to  him  that  hath  thall  be  giten,  and  he  thaU  have 
abundance.  Some  of  these  directions  are  more  particularly 
suited  to  correct  one  defect  ifl  the  moral  sense,  some  another; 
but  they  will  nil  conspire  in  purifying  and  perfecting  it. 


General  Corollaries  of  the  last  bevbn  Sections. 

Cor.  I.  We  may  now,  by  reviewing  the  seven  last  Sections^ 
judge  bow  much  the  christian  morality  is  superior  to  the  pagan 
in  sublimity  and  purity.  The  pagan  morality  was  comprehended 
under  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  prudence,  justice,  fortitude, 
and  temperance;  and  these  were  so  explained  and  understood  by 
the  pagans,  as  to  omit  many  necessary  christian  virtues,  and 
allow,  or  even  recommend,  some  great  enormities.  I  will  class  a 
few  particulars  of  this  kind  under  the  respective  heads  of  sensa> 
tioi>,  imagination,  ambition,  self-interest,  sympathy,  theopathy, 
and  the  moral  sense. 

The  pagan  virtue  of  temperance  prohibited  all  gross  excesses 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  many  acta  of  lewdness.  But  it  fell 
fiir  short  of  the  christian  precepts,  in  regard  to  the  external 
actions;  and  seems  no  ways  to  have  extended  to  the  regulation 
of  the  thoughts. 

The  pagan  fortitude  enjoined  great  patience  and  perseverance 
in  difficulties,  pains,  and  dangers.  But  it  was,  in  part,  founded 
in  pride;  and  so  was  opposite  to  the  christian  fortitude,  whose 
strength  lies  in  its  weakness,  in  a  diffidence  in  ourselves,  and 
confidence  in  God.  And  how  much  the  Christian  was  superior 
in  degree,  as  well  aa  kind,  may  appear  from  the  examples  of  the  . 
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martyrs  and  confessors  in  the  primirire  times,  who  were  of  aH 
ranks,  professions,  ages>  and  sexes,  and  of  innmnerable  private 
persons  in  the  present  as  well  as  all  past  ages  of  the  chnrch,  who 
are  able  to  rejoice  in  tribulation,  and  to  do  all  things,  throu^ 
Christ  that  strengtheneth  them.  Xhey  do  not  make  a  show  of 
tbemselres  to  the  world ;  that  would  be  ostentation,  and  Tsin- 
gtory :  but  those  who  desire  to  be  animated  by,  and  to  imitate, 
such  living  examples,  may  find  them  in  every  christian  country 
in  the  wond. 

As  to  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  there  seems  to  bare  been 
no  restraint  laid  upon  them  by  the  pagan  morali^.  Cnriou^, 
and  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  for  their  own  sakes,  vme 
even  recommended. 

Ambition  was,  in  like  manner,  esteemed  virtuous ;  and  tnany 
kinds  and  degrees  of  humility  were  treated  with  reproach  ana 
contempt. 

Groaa  self-interest  was  allowed  in  a  much  greater  d^ree  by 
the  pagans,  than  it  is  amongst  Christiana.  The  pagans  scarce 
knew  what  refined  self-interest  was;  and  they  i£d  not  at  all 
apprehend,  that  any  objeotion  lay  against  rational  self-interest, 
or  that  a  purer  motive  to  action  was  necessary.  , 

Their  benevolence  was  chiefly  a  love  of  relations,  bene&ctors,  j 
and  their  country.      They  fell  far  short  of  univenal  unlimited  . 
benevolence,  equal   to  self-love;    and   they  allowed  and   even 
recommended,  taking  vengeance  on  enemies,  as  an  heroit^  noUe 
action. 

As  to  the  tbeopathedc  aSectioDS  of  faith,  fear,  gradtnde,  hope, 
trust,  resignation,  and  love,  with  the  expressions  of  these  in 
prayer  and  praise,  they  knew  nothing  of  them  in  general.  Pdy- 
theism,  and  impure  notions  of  their  deities,  had  quite  de|vaTed 
and  starved  alt  their  theopathetic  affections.  They  were  desti-  I 
tute  of  love,  and  their  fear  was  superstition. 

Lastly,  The  consequence  of  all  this  must  be,  and  accordii^y 
was,  a  proportional  imperfection  in  the  moral  sense.  It  was 
deficient  in  most  things,  erroneous  in  many,  and  needleidy 
scrupulous  in  some.  It  occupied  the  place  of  the  Dei^ ;  for  the 
best  amongst  the  pagans  idolized  the  innate  sense  oihimetttf,  and 
the  independent  power  of  the  mind,  the  tentus  Aonnft,  and  th« 
ro  ijt'  tifiiv. 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  some  heathen  moralists  may  now  and 
then  have  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  I 
have  here  described.  But  I  speak  of  the  general  tenor  of  tbeic 
writings,  and  desire  that  they  noay  be  compared  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Scriptuxea,  of  the  fiithera,  and  of  the  chnstiaa 
divines  of  all  ages. 

Cor.  II.  By  a  like  review  of  the  seven  last  sections,  we  may 
discern  more  clearly  and  fully  the  reUtive  nature  of  the  virtues 
and  vices,  which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of;  and  tbua  both 
learn  to  be  more  candid  and  charitable  in  our  judgments  on  tbs 
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actions  ot  others,  and  more  earnest  and  unwearied  after  perfection 
in  ourselves. 

Cor.  IIL  Since  it  now  appears  fully,  that  the  pleaiures  and 
pains  of  the  four  first  classes  are  to  be  subjected  to  those  of  the 
three  last,  u  e.  the  pleasures  of  those  foregone,  and  the  pains 
exsepted ;  whereas  the  pleasures  of  these  are  to  he  chosen,  and 
the  pains  avoided ;  I  will  here  give,  in  one  view,  some  principal 
motives  to  engage  us  thus  to  regulate  our  affections  and  actions. 

First,  then,  The  great  composure  and  peace  of  mind,  which 
those  persMis  enjoy,  who  make  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral 
senae,  the  rule  of  their  lives,  is  a  strong  inducement  to  ua  to 
imitate  their  example.  As  we  desire  to  learn  all  other  aits  from 
those  who  practise  them  in  the  greatest  perfection,  so  ought  we 
the  art  of  living.  The  persons  in  whom  this  peace  is  most 
obeerrahle,  were  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  and  these  books  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
books  by  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  authors  appear 
to  have  been  quite  free  from  that  dissatisfaction,  doubt,  care,  and 
fear,  which  are  so  obvious  in  the  discourses  and  writings  of  other 
persons.  However,  the  sama  thing  appears,  in  a  less  degree,  in 
the  discourses  of  all  good  men,  even  heathens;  as  in  the  discourses 
of  Socrates  preserved  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  and  may  be 
observed  in  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  all  such,  by  those  who 
are  conversant  vrith  them.  Eminently  pious  and  benevolent 
persons  seem  to  be  in  possession  of  some  great  secret,  some 
Catholicon,  or  philosopher's  stone.  They  pass  through  life 
anhort,  as  to  the  peace  of  their  minds,  by  the  evils  of  it ;  and 
fiod  abundant  matter  for  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  in  it. 
All  which  appears  to  he  owing  to  their  being  guided  by  the  true 
principles  of  action. 

Secondly,  Death  is  certain,  and  necessarily  attended  with 
many  terrifying  associations ;  and  a  future  state  must,  even  upon 
the  slightest  presumption  of  its  reality,  be  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  all  thinking  persons.  Now  the  frequent 
recurrency  of  these  fears  and  anxieties  must  embitter  all  guilty 
pleasures,  and  even  the  more  innocent  trifling  amusements ; 
which,  though  not  glaringly  opposite  to  duty,  are  yet  beside  it, 
and  foreign  to  it.  And  thus  men  live  in  bondage  all  their  lives 
through  the  fear  of  death ;  more  so  than  they  are  aware  of 
themselves  (for  men  often  neglect  the  fair  examination  of  them* 
selves,  so  much  a*  not  to  know  their  real  state,  though  obvious 
enough  upon  a  due  inquiry) ;  and  still  much  more  so  than  they 
own  and  express  to  others.  But  nothing  can  deliver  men  from 
(his  great  evil,  besides  entire  rectitude  of  heart.  While  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  any  wilful  failure,  of  any  unfMmess,  of  prevari- 
cation with  God,  or  a  desire  and  design  to  deceive  one's  self,  the 
terrors  of  religion  rage  with  greater  fuiy  than  in  a  state  of  utter 
negligence,  and  disregard  to  du^.  A  man  cannot  rest,  while  he 
U  double-minded,  while  he  strives  and  hopes  to  serve  God  and 
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mammon  tt^ther;  but  must  either  go  forward  in  order  ta'obUin 
true  lasting  peace,  or  backward  to  in&tuate  and  stupify  himuU. 
And  this  helps  us  to  account  for  the  for^^ing  obserratiou  on  the 
behaviour  of  truly  good  men. 

Thirdly,  It  appears  from  the  very  frame  of  our  natures,  thtt 
we  are  not  qualified  for  any  great  degrees  of  happiness  here,  nor 
for  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  any  decree,  nor  for  tbf 
frequent  returns  of  any  particular  pleasure,  bodily  or  mentil. 
From  all  which  it  will  follow,  that  a  general  hope,  mixed  with 
the  cares,  fears,  and  sorrows  of  compassion  and  contritioo,  u  Ute 
only  pleasure  that  is  attainable,  lasting,  or  suitable,  to  onr  present 
circumstances. 

Fourthly,  Besides  the  fears  relating  to  death,  and  a  futme 
state,  all  persons  who  serve  the  world,  must  have  very  great  onn 
in  respect  of  the  thin^  of  the  world.  A  man  must  be  mtcifb^ 
to  the  tDorld,  before  bis  heart  can  be  at  ease  concerning  its  plet- 
sures,  honours,  and  profits.  And  as  our  pains  are,  in  general, 
more  exquisite  than  our  pleasures ;  so  is  fear,  worldly  fear,  the 
offspring  of  the  first,  greater  in  degree  than  worldly  hope,  tbe 
o£&pring  of  the  last ;  and  if  it  recur  often,  vrill  overbalance  it; 
and  must  make  a  great  deduction,  upon  all  suppositions.  Now, 
devotion  to  Ood,  though  it  does  lessen  the  hopes  of  this  world,  n 
well  as  the  fears;  yet  it  seems  to  lessen  the  fears  in  a  mocfa 
quicker  ratio ;  however,  it  certainly  takes  off  their  edge,  and 
leaves  so  much  hope  and  pleasure,  as  to  be  a  foundation  for  the 
duty  of  thankfulness  to  God. 

Fifthly,  An  upright  heart  is  necessary  to  our  having  a  rdl 
influencing  sense  and  conviction  of  the  divine  amiablenesa  lod 
benevolence,  and  consequently,  to  our  peace  and  comfort  When 
any  dread,  or  slavish  fear,  attends  the  conception  of  the  divine 
nature,  a  man  can  never  think  himself  safe ;  but  will  always  htn 
anxieties  and  misgivings.  And  our  ideas  of  God  must  always  be 
thus  tainted  with  superstition,  whatever  our  theory  be,  if  our 
hearts  be  not  right  before  him.  We  shall  weakly  and  wickedly 
suppose  and  fear,  that  he  it  tuch  a  one  at  toe  eurtekei  an, 
whatever  declarations  we  make,  whatever  demonstrations  we 
possess  to  the  contrary.  And  as  this  cannot  but  cast  a  gloon 
upon  the  whole  course  of  nature  to  the  wicked,  so  the  contnij 

fsrsuasion  is  tbe  principal  source  of  joy  and  comfort  to  the  gwd. 
hey  do  in  earnest  believe  God  to  be  their  friend  and  &ther; 
they  love  him  with  a  sincere,  though  imperfect  love;  and  ire 
easily  led,  from  the  consciousness  and  inward  feeling  of  this,  to 
consider  bim  as  pure  and  infinite  love.  And  all  these  four  Isit 
observations,  put  together,  but  especially  that  of  this  panf;npl>i  i 
account  for  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  first.  I 
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Prop.  LXXVL — To  inquire  whal  Faith  in  Natural  and  JtMealed 
Jteliffion,  or  ji»  the  particular  Tenets  of  Christian  Churches,  is 
necessary  far  the  Purification  arid  Perfection  of  our  Natures. 

Haviko  now  shewn,  tbat  benevolence,  piety,  Bod  the  moral 
sense,  are  to  be  the  guides  of  life,  and  the  campnss  by  which  we 
ore  to  steer  our  course  through  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  this 
mixed,  imperfect  state,  it  remains  that  we  inquire,  whether  there 
be  any  rule  of  faith,  resulting  or  distinct  from  the  foregoing  rule 
of  life,  that  is  necessary  to  our  present  duty  or  future  salvatioD. 

First,  then,  Since  piety  is  part  of  the  foregoing  rule  of  life,  it 
is  evident,  that  no  one  can  comply  with  this  rule,  unless  he  be  & 
sincere  deist  at  least,  i.  e,  unless  he  believe  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  Qod,  bis  proridence,  a  future  state,  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  it. 

Secondly,  The  evidence  for  the  christian  reli^on  seems  to  be 
so  clear  and  strong  in  all  christian  countries,  and  that  with 
respect  to  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  that  no  person,  who 
is  previously  qualified  by  benevolence,  piety,  and  the  moral  sense, 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  seven  last  Sections,  can  refuse  his 
assent  to  it.  This  I  take  to  be  a  plain  matter  of  observation, 
supported  by  the  universal  testimony  of  those  persons  that 
attend  to  it;  meaning,  by  the  christian  reli^on,  the  belief  of  the 
divine  mission  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  or  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  Whoever  therefore 
conducts  himself  by  the  foregoing  rule,  must  believe  revealed 
religion,  as  well  as  natural,  if  bora  in  a  christian  country.  All 
unbelievers,  where  there  is  so  much  evidence,  I  bad  almost  said 
all  doubters,  seem  to  be  culpable  in  a  vei?  high  degree. 

rrhirdly.  As  faith  iu  Chnst  is  the  result  of  a  right  disposition 
of  mind  in  Christian  countries;  so  is  this  right  disposidon,  in  its 
turn,  the  result  of  believing  ia  Christ;  and  they  increase  one 
another  reciprocally  without  limits.  And  though  some  persons 
in  the  heathen  world  were  conducted  to  great  degrees  of  bene- 
volence, and  uprightness  of  mind,  and  even  to  some  degrees  of 
piety;  yet  were  these  persons  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  degrees 
far  inferior  to  what  is  ordinarily  to  he  found  in  Christian  coun- 
tries. This  therefore  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  necessity  of  faith 
in  revealed  religion.  All  things  else  being  aUke,  the  person  who 
believes  in  Christ  will  become  superior  to  him  who  does  not,  in 
proportion  to  the  vigour  of  his  faith.  Which  is  also  a  plain  and 
cogent  reason,  why  those  that  are  already  Christians,  should  i 
labour  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities  in  converting  the  barbarous  i  . 
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natioDs,  even  though  their  present  igni»ance  of  revealed  religioa 
be  excusable  in  them.  But  there  is  far  more  reason  to  aUrin 
and  awaken,  if  possible,  those. who  disbelieve  in  the  midst  of 
light  and  evidence,  the  lott  tkeep  of  the  hotue  of  Israeli  since 
they  not  only  want  these  motives  and  assistances  to  perfection, 
but  are  guilty  of  great  prevarication  and  unfairness  with  them- 
selves, and  shut  their  eyes  against  the  Ught,  becaute  their  deedt 
are  evil.  If  any  unbeUever  think  this .  censure  too  severe,  let 
him  examine  his  own  heart.  Is  he  previously  qualified  by  love 
to  God,  and  to  all  the  world,  by  a  sincere  regard  for,  and 
obserriuice  of,  natural  religion  ?  Is  he  chaste,  temperate,  meek, 
humble,  just,  and  charitable?  Does  he  delight  in  Ood,  in  con- 
templating his  Providence,  praying  to  iiim,  and  praisiDg  himt 
Does  he  believe  a  future  state,  and  expect  it  with  hope  and 
comfort?  Is  he  not  so  fond  of  the  pruse  of  men,  or  so  feaifiil 
of  censure  and  ridicule,  as  to  be  ashuned  to  own  Christ?  If  the 
Christian  religion  be  true,  it  most  be  of  great  importance ;  and 
if  of  great  importance,  it  is  a  duty  of  natural  religion  to  inquire 
into  it.  The  obligation  therefore  to  examine  seriously  aubeists, 
in  some  degree,  as  long  as  there  ia  any  evidence  for,  any  doubt  | 
of,  the  truth  of  revelation.  For,  if  true,  it  must  be  of  import-  . 
ance,  whether  we  see  that  importance  or  noL  He  who  deter- 
mines, that  it  is  of  no  importance,  determines  at  once  that  it  is 
&lse.  But  it  is  too  evideuC  to  all  impartial  observers,  that  tbow 
who  disbelieve,  or  aSect  to  disbelieve,  have  not  made  a  serious, 
accurate  inquiry ;  such  a  one  as  they  would  make  about  a  worldly 
concern  of  moment ;  but  content  Uiemselves,  and  endeavour  to 
perplex  others,  with  general  objections,  mixed,  for  the  most  part, 
with  ridicule  and  raillery,  things  that  are  manifest  hindrancea  in 
the  search  afler  truth.  However,  this  may  be,  perhaps,  too 
severe  a  censure  in  respect  of  some;  nay,  we  ought  not  to 
condemn  any,  but  to  consider,  that  to  their  own  Matter  theg  itatd 
arfall 

Fourthly,  A  nominal,  or  even  a  real,  but  merely  historical 
and  speculative  faith,  b  quite  insufficient,  and  falls  infinitely 
short  of  that  which  the  foregoing  rule  of  duty  requires.  Ai^ 
yet  it  is  of  some  probable  use  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number 
of  believers,  though  a  man  be,  for  the  present,  inattentive ;  be- 
cause such  a  one  lies  more  in  the  way  of  conviction  and  infln- 
«nce;  and  is  free  &om  that  great  objection  and  difficulty  to 
human  nature,  a  reluctance  to  change  even  a  nominal  ofHuioiL 
As  to  the  person,  who  has  a  real,  historical,  speculative  Uth, 
i,  e.  who  sees  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  the  nme 
and  in  many  respects  greater  evidences  for  their  truth  aod 
genuineness,  than  other  books  universallT  allowed,  who  la  ready 
to  acknowledge  this,  and  to  give  reasons  for  it  of  the  same  kind 
vrith  those  that  are  admitted  in  similar  cases,  he  pouesses  one  of  i 
the  principal  requidtes  for  generating  the  true,  practical,  internal 
faith,  that  otteretme*  the  world;  and  if  he  be  not  withheld  by 
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pride  and  self-conceit,  bo  as  to  rest  in  this  historical  faith,  a» 
mfficient  of  itself,  will  make  much  quicker  advances,  caterit 
partinu,  towards  the  true  living  fititb,  than  a  peraon  destitute 
of  the  historical  one.  For  the  true  living  fiiith  is  that  vivid  seiMe 
and  perception  of  God,  our  Saviour,  a  future  state,  and  the  other 
related  ideas,  that  make  them  appear  at  once  as  realities,  and 
become  powerful  and  instantaneous  motives  to  action.  But  it  is 
very  evident,  that  an  historical  £uth  must,  by  impressing  and 
nnidi^  these  ideas  during  the  time  that  they  are  considered,  and 
reflected  upon,  produce  the  effects,  the  reality,  above  described, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  interested  love  of  Ood  does  at  last 
generate  the  pure  disinterested  love.  And  the  calamities  and 
sorrows  of  human  life  wilt  be  much  more  likely  to  strike  him 
who  is  possessed  of  an  historical  faitb,  than  a  person  ignorant 
of  the  subject. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  real  pracdcal 
fiuth  is  by  no  means  in  exact  proportion  to  the  bistorictJ.  Per- 
sons of  good  dispositions,  of  numble  minds,  who  pray  witkoitt 
cetuing,  who  have  been  much  afflicted,  &c.  have  imjvesaions  of 
the  religions  kind  excited  in  them  with  more  vigour  and  facility 
than  others.  Yet  still  do  man  can  have  the  practical  faith 
without  some  degree  of  the  historical ;  and  those  who  have  little 
of  the  historical  are  liable  to  be  shaken,  to  be  turned  about  by 
tvery  toiad  ofdociritu,  and  to  be  carried  into  extravagances  by 
the  seal  without  knowledge.  What  Ood  hath  joined  together 
let  no  manptU  atvader.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  whether 
he  have  the  practical  £uth  or  not,  to  inquire,  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tores,  and  to  meditate  thereon;  the  necessaiy  consequence  of 
which  is  an  increase  of  the  historical  &ith.  It  is  also  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  to  give  a  reason  for  his  faitb,  to  preach  the 
gospel  (for  true  Christians  are  a  nation  of  priests  in  this  sense;) 
which  cannot  be  done  without  some  knowledge  of  the  historical 
evidences.  Admitting  therefore,  that  mere  internal  &ith  (if  such 
a  thing  be  possible)  did  suffice  to  all  other  purposes,  it  will, 
however,  be  defective  in  this  one  most  necessary  duty  of  the 
Christian  life.  Though  a  mere  good  example  will  do  much  good, 
yet  the  same  good  example,  accompanied  with  knowledge  and 
a  rational  &ith,  will  do  more. 

Fifthly,  It  seems  entirely  useless  to  all  good  purposes,  to  the 
promotion  of  piety  and  benevolence,  in  the  present  stete  of 
things,  to  form  any  creeds,  articles,  or  systems  of  faith,  and  to 
require  an  assent  to  these  in  words  or  writing.  Men  are  to  be 
iDflaenced,  even  in  respect  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Ood's 
providence,  a  future  state,  and  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
raticmal  methods  only,  not  by  compulsion.  This  seems  acknow- 
ledged on  all  bands.  Why  then  should  harsher  methods  be  used 
in  tlungs  of  confessedly  less  importance!  It  is  true,  that  ma^ 
gi«trates  have  a  power  &om  Ooa  to  inflict  punishment  upon  such 
tf»  diaobey,  and  to  confine  the  natural  liberty  of  acting  within  i 
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certain  bounds,  for  the  common  good  of  their  subiects.  Bat 
all  this  is  of  a  nature  vei;  foreign  to  the  pretences  for  oonfinii^ 
opinions  by  discouragements  and  punishments. 

Those  who  believe  neither  natural  nor  revealed  religion  |»so- 
ticallj,  will  be  held  by  no  restraints ;  they  will  appear  to  consoit 
to  any  thing,  just  as  their  interest  leads  them.  And  this  is  the 
case  of  a  great  part  of  tbe  subscribers  in  all  Christian  commuai- 
ties.  They  have  a  mere  nominal  &ith  only,  at  the  time  of  sab- 
scribing,  not  even  a  speculative  or  historical  one :  or  if  they  have 
any  degree  of  seriousness,  and  good  impressions,  they  murt  do 
proportional  violence  to  these  by  performing  a  religious  act  out 
of  a  mere  interested  view. 

If  tbe  person  be  an  earnest  believer  of  natural  religion,  bnt  an 
unbeliever  in  respect  of  revealed,  (to  suppose  this  possible  ibc 
argument's  sake,)  he  will  not  attemptany  office  in  the  christiaa 
ministry.  However,  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  cwii  privi* 
I^es,  whilst  so  many  wicked,  nominal  Christians  are  sufiered  to 
enjoy  them. 

Suppose  tbe  person  required  to  subscribe  to  be  a  speculative 
histoncal  believer,  why  should  his  future  inquiries  be  confined! 
How  can  he  inquire  honestly  if  they  be?  How  can  a  peisoa 
be  properly  qualified  to  study  the  word  of  God,  and  to  search 
out  its  meaning,  who  finds  himself  previously  confined  to 
interpret  it  in  a  particular  manner?  If  tbe  subject  mattet 
of  the  article  be  of  great  importance  to  be  understood  and 
believed,  one  may  presume,  that  it  is  plain,  and  needs  no  article; 
if  of  small  importance,  why  should  it  be  made  a  test,  or  insisted 
upon  ?  If  it  be  a  difficult,  abstruse  point,  no  one  upon  earth  , 
has  authority  to  make  an  article  concerning  it.  We  are  all  bre- 
thren ;  there  is  no  father,  no  master,  amongst  us ;  we  are  belpen 
of,  not  lords  over,  each  other's  faith.  If  we  judge  &om  other 
branches  of  learning,  as  natural  philosophy,  or  physic,  we  shall 
there  find,  that  the  pure  evidence  of  the  things  themselves  is 
sufficient  to  overcome  all  opposition,  after  a  due  time.  The 
doctrines  of  gravitation,  of  the  difierent  refiangibility  of  the  rays 
of  light,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c.  can  never  be  believed 
to  any  useful  practical  purpose,  till  they  be  examined  and  UDder> 
stood ;  and  those  who  now  believe  them,  affirm  that  this  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  their  universal  reception.  If  they  should 
be  mbtaken  in  this,  fiee  examination  would  be  so  much  the 
more  requisite. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  is  so  plain  and  clear,  except  in  the  three    '. 
articles   concerning   the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  the  holy 
catholic  church,  and  the  communion  of  saints^  that  no  oae  who 
believes  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  caa  hesitate  about  it;  not 
even  how  to  interpret  the  three  fore-mentioned  articles,  in  a    j 
sense  a^eeable  to  tbe  Scriptures.     It  is  quite  useless,  therefim,    | 
to  require  an  assent  even  to  these  articles.     As  to  the  mela- 
physitAl  subtleties,  which  appear  in  the  subsequent  creeds,  they    | 
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can  st  best  be  only  human  interpretations  of  scripture  words; 
and,  therefore,  can  have  no  authority.  Words  refer  to  words, 
and  to  grammatical  and  Ic^cal  analogies,  in  an  endless  manner, 
in  these  things ;  and  all  the  real  foundation  which  we  have  is  in 
the  words  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  most  ancient  writers,  considered 
as  helps,  not  authorities.  It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  that  a  man 
take  the  Scriptures  for  his  guide,  and  apply  himself  to  them 
with  an  honest  heart,  and  humble  and  earnest  prayer;  which 
things  have  no  connexion  with  forms  and  subscriptions. 

Nay,  it  seems  needless,  or  ensnaring,  to  subscribe  even  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  If  to  any  particular  canon,  copy,  &c 
ensnaring,  because  of  the  many  real  doubts  in  these  things.  If 
not,  it  is  quite  superfluous  from  the  latitude  allowed.  Yet  still 
it  appears  to  me  incontestable,  that  no  careful  impartial  inquirer 
can  doubt  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Scriptures,  such  as  the 
miraculous  birth,  Rfe,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Cbitat,  &c.  or  of  the  practical  consequences  thence  arising;  and 
eurely  it  cannot  be  necessarily  requisite,  that  a  man  should  be- 
lieve more  than  these. 

For,  lastly.  Let  us  suppose  the  person  required  to  assent  or 
subscribe,  to  be  a  real  earnest  believer.  It  can  scarce  be  sup- 
posed, that  such  a  person  should  assent  to  any  set  of  articles,  so 
as  honestly  to  affirm,  that  he  would  choose  to  express  his  own 
sense  of  the  scripture  language  in  these  words.  To  strain  either 
the  Scriptures,  or  the  articles,  must  be  a  very  ungrateful  task  to 
an  ingenuous  man ;  and,  perhaps,  there  may  be  so  wide  a  dif- 
ference in  some  instances  in  his  opinion,  that  no  straining  can 
bring  them  t<^ether.  And  thus  some  of  the  most  earnest  be- 
lievers are  excluded  &om  the  christian  ministry,  and  from  certain 
common  pririleges  of  society,  by  a  method  which  suffers  nominal 
Tricked  Christians  to  pass  without  difficulty. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  unless  preachers  subscribe,  they  may 
teach  different  doctrines ;  I  answer,  Utat  they  do  this,  though  they  do 
subscribe ;  and  that  in  the  most  important  practic^  points.  If  the 
Scriptures  cannot  yet  produce  a  true  unity  of  opinion  on  account 
of  our  present  ignorance,  and  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of 
our  natures,  how  should  articles  do  this?  Men  can  put  as 
different  senses  upon  articles,  as  upon  texts,  and  so  dispute 
without  end.  Wluch  evidently  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
the  primitive  church,  Every  decision,  as  soon  as  settled,  be- 
came the  source  of  a  new  division  between  persons,  who  yet  still 
agreed  to  the  foregoing  decision  in  words ;  till  at  hut  the  whole 
efficacy  and  spirit  of  Christianity  was  lost  in  mere  verbal  dis- 
putes. But  the  best  answer  is,  that  preachers  ought  entirely  to 
confine  themselves  to  practical  subjects,  the  descriptions  of  the 
virtues  and  rices,  with  the  motives  for  and  against  each,  the 
directions  to  attain  the  virtues,  and  avoid  the  rices ;  and  this  in 
all  the  various  real  circumstances  of  human  life.  Learned  in- 
quiries have  their  use  undoubtedly ;  but  they  are  much  better 
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communicated  to  the  learned  world  by  the  press,  tlian  to  a  touced  I 
aBsembl7  by  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  kind  of  sacril^e  to  rob  God*i  I 
Sock  of  the  Dourishment  due  to  them  from  public  preatdiii^i,  | 
and,  in  its  stead,  to  run  out  upon  questions  that  minister  no  i 
profit  to  the  hearers,  at  least  far  the  greatest  part  ! 

As  to  the  press,  since  all  other  men  hare  the  liberty  of  con- 
veying their  thoughts  to  the  public  that  way,  it  is  surely  nn- 
fitting  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  be  deprived  of  iL 
And,  indeed,  to  lay  any  restraints,  looks  like  distrusting  the 
cause.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  bad  use  made  of  the  press, 
and  tBoe  to  those  by  whom  offencet  come  to  the  little  ones  that 
believe  in  Christ !  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  presumed,  that  tbe 
power  of  the  wicked  to  do  harm  is  not  equal  to  the  power  of  the 
good  to  do  good,  ia  this  or  any  other  such  neutrtu  method  (^ 
communicating  infection  good  and  bad  to  the  public  This 
would  be  to  prefer  barbarity  and  ignorance  to  the  instruction 
and  civilization  of  mankind.  Learning,  arts,  and  improvements 
of  all  kinds,  are  subservient  both  to  good  and  bad  purposes ;  and 
yet  still  the  balance  is  probably  on  the  side  of  good  upon  the 
whole,  since  6od  is'  all  powerful,  all  wise,  and  all  good.  These 
attributes  must  ever  turn  tbe  scale  to  their  own  side,  finitely  in 
every  finite  portion  of  time,  infinitely  in  infinite  time.  We  need 
not  fear,  therefore,  but  that  true  knowledge  will  at  last  be  in- 
creased and  prevul,  that  tbe  wise  and  good  will  understand,  the 
wicked  be  silenced  and  converted,  and  the  church  of  Christ  fill 
the  whole  earth.  It  is  a  great  insult  offered  to  the  truths  o£ 
religion,  to  suppose  that  they  want  the  same  kind  of  aasistaooe 
as  impostures,  human  projects,  or  worldly  designs.  Let  ev^y 
man  be  allowed  to  think,  speak,  and  write,  freely ;  and  then  the 
eriors  will  combat  one  another,  and  leave  truth  unhurt. 

Sixthly,  Though  creeds,  articles,  &x,  seem  to  have  no  use  now, 
but  even  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  themselves; 
yet  it  may  be  necessary  to  submit  to  some  forms  of  this  kind  in 
certain  cases :  at  least,  it  no  ways  becomes  a  Christiao  to  declaim 
against  them  in  violent  terms,  or  oppose  them  with  bittemes, 
but  merely,  in  a  plain  dispassionate  way,  to  represent  the  tretli 
of  the  case,  so  as  by  degrees  to  draw  men's  seal  from  these  lesser 
matters,  and  transfer  it  upon  greater.  Let  not  him  that  eatetk, 
despite  kirn  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  Mm  which  eatatk  mot, 
judge  him  that  eateth.  There  may  be  good  relative  reasona  ia 
both  cases.  And  it  may  be,  and  probably  is  the  truth,  that  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  church,  whilst  Christians  were  Judaizen, 
entangled  in  externals,  gross  in  their  oooceptions,  &c.  these 
forms  were  necessary,  caterit  manent^m.  But  now  they  grow  old, 
and  seem  ready  to  die  away,  and  to  give  place  to  the  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,-  in  which  there  is  no  Papist,  Protestant, 
Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Trinitarian,  Unitarian,  Mystic,  Methodist, 
&C.  but  all  these  distinctions  are  carried  away  like  the  chaff  of 
the  summer  threshing-floors.   We  are  all  Christians ;  we  received 
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tlii*  dencmiination  in  apostolic  times,  and  ought  to  seek  no  otheh 
Only  let  us  take  care  to  depart  from  iniqaity,  to  bare  the  true 
seal  of  God  in  our  foreheads,  not  the  mark  of  the  beast.  The 
real  conversion  of  the  heart  &om  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
pleasure,  honour,  and  profit,  of  sensation,  itnagination,  ambition, 
and  self-interest,  to  serve  the  living  God,  is  the  only  thing  of 
importance ;  circufuciiio'n  and  tmcircumcition  are  equally  nothing. 
Jjet  every  nan  abide  in  the  same  calling  toherein  lie  wa$  called. 
Only,  where  a  plain  act  of  inaincenty  is  required,  this  approaches 
to  Uie  case  of  eating  in  the  idol's  temple,  and  gives  great  offence 
to  others. 

Seventhly,  If  we  examine  the  doctrines  which  are  chiefly  con- 
tested  among  Christians  by  the  opposite  parties,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  disputes  are,  in  great  measure,  verbal,  and  proceed  from 
men's  not  knowing  the  true  nature  and  use  of  words.  Thus,  if 
we  consider  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  the  nature  of  words  shews 
at  once,  that  this  could  be  of  no  use,  since  the  decisions  of  the 
infallible  judge  must  be  expressed  in  words,  and  consequently 
be  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  some  or  other  of  the  readers, 
for  the  same  reasons  as  the  Scriptures  are. — To  say  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  are  in  the  bread  and  wine,  so  as  that  the  sensible 
qualities  of  one  become  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  other,  would 
be  to  appeal  to  the  senses  for  assent,  where  they  instantly  reject 
the  proposition.  To  say  that  Christ's  mystical  or  glorified  body 
is  present  in  some  way  or  other,  is  what  no  one  can  deny,  because 
nothing  is  really  affirmed.  The  words  seem  to  coalesce  into  a 
verbal  truth ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  realize  the  proposition,  it 
vanishes.  The  Scripture  expressions  concerning  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ,  and  nis  union  with  the  church,  contain  within 
them  some  most  important  and  wonderful  tru^s  undoubtedly, 
but  they  are  yet  sealed  up  from  us. — In  the  disputes  concerning 
the  Trinity,  and  incaniatioa  of  Christ,  if  the  words  periont,  lu^ 
stance,  nature,  &c.  be  used  as  in  other  cases,  or  any  way  defined, 
the  most  express  contradictioDS  follow :  yet  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures  is  moat  difficult,  sublime,  and  mysterious,  in  respect 
of  the  person  of  Christ ;  so  that  one  cannot  fall  short  of  paying 
all  that  honour  to  Christ,  which  the  most  orthodox  believe  to  be 
required. — As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  it 
appears  that  he  has  done  all  for  us  that  one  being  can  do  for 
another;  and  that  it  would  be  a  most  unjustifiable  and  narrow 
way  of  expressing  ourselves,  to  confine  the  benefits  received  from 
Christ  to  that  of  mere  example.  But  the  first  and  most  literal 
sense  of  the  words  sacrifice,  redemption,  &c.  when  realized,  is 
evidently  impossible ;  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  give  any 
better  general  sense  to  these  words,  than  by  saying,  that  they 
signify  that  the  suSerings  of  one  being  are,  by  the  order  of  Ood, 
made  the  means  of  happiness  to  another.  To  adopt  the  ideas  of 
debt,  wrath  of  God,  &c.  in  a  strict  sense,  is  anthropomorphitism. 
— The  introduction  of  new,  unscriptural,  technical  terms,  seems 
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•carce  justifiaUe,  unless  as  far  es  one  christian  brotber  ma; 
theieby  endeavour  to  make  the  harmoaj  and  analogy  of  the 
Scripture  language  to  itself,  and  to  the  course  of  nature,  more 
erident  to  another.  But  this  is  e^  private  interpretation.  And 
it  often  happens  in  these  cases,  that  an  hypothesis  is  taken  up 
hastily,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Scripture  to  itself,  like  those 
philosophical  ones,  which  are  not  drawn  from  a  auiuber  of  con- 
curring facta,  but  merely '  accommodated  to  a  few  partkulai 
appearances. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


TRB  EXPECTATIONS  OF  MANKIND,  HERE  AND  HEREAFTER,  IN 
CONSEQUENCE  OF  THEIR  OBSERVANCE  OR  VIOLATION  OF  THE 
RULE   OF  LIFE. 

SECT.    I. 
THE   EXPECTATIONS  OF   INDIVIDUALS   IN   THE   PRESENT  LIFE. 

Prop.  LXXVII. — It  it  probable,  that  mott  or  all  Men  receive 
more  Happineu  than  Mitery  in  their  Postage  through  the 
pretent  Ltfe. 

Some  evidences  for  this  proposition  have  been  given  above, 
where  it  was  alleged  aa  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
Here  we  may  consider  it,  both  as  deducible  from  those  evidences, 
and  from  the  goodness  of  Ood,  previously  established  upon  inde- 
pendent prinaplea. 

For  if  we  suppose  God  to  be  both  infinitelv  benevolent,  and  the 
sole  cause  of  alt  things ;  if,  farther,  the  relative  appellations  of 
governor,  fiieod,  and  father,  may  with  propriety  be  made  the 
fouDdation  of  our  inquiries  into  his  dispositions  in  general  (all 
which  I  have'  endeavoured  to  prove  above] ;  we  can  scarce  sup- 
pose, but  that  the  remarkable  period  of  oui  existence,  which 
commences  at  our  birth,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  the  body, 
which  we  then  brought  into  the  world  with  us,  will,  upon  the 
whole,  afford  us  more  pleasure  than  pain.  This  is,  at  least,  our 
first  and  most  natural  presumption,  in  the  view  of  things  here 
considered.  However  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  we 
ue  not  proper  judges  of  such  high  speculations ;  and  that  an 
over-balance  of  misery  in  this  life,  or  any  other,  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  even  according  to  our 
ways  of  reasoning,  upon  supposition,  that  all  his  creatures  become 
happy  upon  the  whole  at  last,  finitely  or  infinitely. 

I  choose  therefore  to  rest  Uiis  proposition  chiefly  upon  certain 
intimaUons,  and  indirect  evidences  thereof,  which  are  scattered 
up  and  down  in  the  Scriptures.  Such  are,  the  blessing  of  God 
conferred  upon  aU  bis  creatures  at  their  creation,  his  covenant 
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with  thum  all  at  the  flood,  the  precepts  to  aU  to  praise  him,  the   ' 
mention  of  his  being  loving  to  every  man,  of  remtmbering  mercy 
in  judgment,  not  being  extreme  to  mark  what  it  done  amitt,  &r. 
These  are  no  direct  proofs  of  the  proposition  here  advanced ;  but  j 
the;  leave  such  impressions  of  love  and  mercy  upon  the  mind,  ! 
and  seem  intended  to  put  us  into  such  a  way  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  as  lead  to  it.    They  afford  therefore  some  presumptKm 
in  its  favour,  since  nothing  contrary  thereto  is  to  be  found  any 
where  either  in  the  word  or  works  of  God. 

The  munnuiings  and  bitter  outcries  of  men  in  a  state  of  mf- 
fering  are  no  more  an  evidence  against  this  proposition,  than  the 
extravagant  mirth,  and  chimerical  hopes,  of  unexperienced  per- 
sons, during  health  and  prosperity,  are  for  iL  Neither  of  these 
take  in  the  whole  of  the  case. 

Prop.  LXXVIII.  —  7%£  Balance  cannot  he  mach  in  Favour 
even  of  the  mott  Happy,  during  the  pretent  Life. 

For,  first,  This  is  agreeable  to  the  general  experience  of  ! 
mankind.  It  is  obvious,  that  life  is  chequered  with  good  and  ! 
evil  in  such  degrees  and  varieties,  as  that  the  first  caonoC  prenil 
much.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  emerienced  and  dispassionate,  in 
reviewing  their  past  life,  will  at  least  affirm  that  the  happinesi 
has  not  greatly  exceeded  the  misery.  And  indeed  the  difficult; 
of  proving  the  foregoing  prt^iosition  is  a  very  sufficient  evideoc* 
for  this. 

Secondly,  Tfae  disorderly  state  of  the  external  world,  and  the 
imperfection  of  our  bodies,  with  their  tendency  to  corruption,  do 
not  permit  that  happiness  should  much  exceed  misery  in  the 
present  life;  and  may  be  con»dered  as  the  efficient  instmroesul 
cause  of  this.  Bodily  pain  must  iq  many  cases  he  impreaaed 
upon  us  by  external  objects ;  both  this,  and  bodily  pleamre,  lay 
the  foundation  for  inteUectual  pains,  and  for  irr^ular  pasnoas, 
which  lead  back  again  to  pain,  bodily  and  mental ;  our  bodies 
must  return  to  dust,  and  every  manifest  approach  diereto  most 
be  attended  with  suffering :  and  the  unknown  internal  stmctun 
of  the  brain,  the  great  instrument  of  sense  and  thought,  is  tatiit 
as  subjects  us,  from  innumerable  secret  unavoidable  caoae*,  to 
pass  into  the  limits  of  pain.  All  which  is  only  saying  in  other 
words,  that  we  are  fallen  creatures. 

Thirdly,  In  our  present  cireumstances,  all  other  thii^  rematnii^ 
as  they  are,  it  is  requisite  for  us  not  to  have  any  great  over-balanee 
of  happiness  in  this  life ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  final 
cause.  For  we  may  hope,  by  this  perpetual  mixture  of  miaety 
with  our  happiness,  to  be  the  sooner  and  the  more  perfectly  freed 
from  that  self-love,  gross  or  refined,  which  every  kind  and  degm 
of  happiness,  even  the  most  spiritual,  contributes  to  generate  ia 
us;  and  to  make  the  greater  progress  in  learning  the  virtne  of 
benevolence,  compassion,  humility,  fear  of  God,  submisMOD  to 
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his  will,  eamat  applicadon  to  bim,  faith,  hope,  love  towards 
him. 

Fourthly,  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Scripture  shews,  both  'm  a 
direct  and  indirect  nay,  that  we  ought  not,  cannot  expect  any 
great  or  lasting  faappineBS  in  this  life. 

We  ought  therefore,  whenever  false  flattering  hopes,  with  rela- 
tion to  our  future  condition  in  this  life,  rise  up  to  view  in  our 
ima^nations,  and  tempt  ub,  instantly  to  reject  toem ;  and,  in  the 
laoguage  of  the  Scriptures,  to  rejoice  at  though  we  rejotcfd  not ; 
to  remember  that  we  are  ttrangen  and  pilgrimM  here,  that  we 
only  dioell  in  tabemaclet,  have  no  continuing  city,  bat  expect  one 
to  corns,  tha  New  Jerutalem,  of  which  we  are  denizens,  where  our 
treasure  and  heart*  ought  to  be.  The  best  and  most  religious 
persons  ought  to  expect,  and  even  to  desire,  this  daily  bread  of 
sorrow  and  affliction,  this  bletsedneu  of  that*  that  mourn,  and  to 
watch  and  pray  against  the  temptations  of  prosperity,  lest  the 
day  of  death  should  come  upon  them  unawares,  om  a  Uuef  t»  the 
night,  while  they  are  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  M 
marriage, 

Coa.  We  might  shew,  by  a  like  method  of  reasoning,  that  if 
the  misery  of  this  life  should,  in  certain  cases,  outweigh  the  hap- 
pioess,  it  cannot,  however,  do  this  in  any  great  degree.  There 
iDUBt,  from  the  nature  of  our  frame  and  circumstances  here,  be 
many  intervals  of  ease,  cheerfulness,  and  even  positive  pleasure. 
Dejection  and  despondency  are  therefore  as  unsuitable  to  our 
present  situation,  as  a  vain  confidence,  and  foolish  hope,  of  unin- 
terrtipted  happiness.  We  may  learn  also  hence  not  to  be  terri< 
fied  at  any  self-denials  cw  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  religi<Hi, 
exclusivdy  of  those  arguments  which  shew  in  a  direct  way  that 
religion  promotes  our  present  happiness,  as  well  as  our  future. 
Our  very  natures  prevent  the  U)ng  continuance  of  exquiute 
miaery.  Misery  by  continuance  declines,  and  even  passes  into 
happiness ;  and  there  must  be,  in  every  state  of  long  continuance, 
the  frequent  intervention  of  grateful  sensations  and  ideas. 

Pbop.  LXXIX. — Virtue  hat  alwayt  the  fairest  Protpect,  even 
in  this  Life;  and  Vice  it  alwayt  exposed  to  the  greatest 
Hazards, 

This  has  been  the  business  of  the  last  chapter  to  shew.  But 
it  is  a  truth  which  is  sufficiently  evident  fi-om  common  observa- 
tion. FarUcular  acts  of  virtue  and  vice  often  fail  of  their  due 
reward  and  punishment,  if  we  take  in  no  more  than  a  small 
period  of  time  after  the  act  is  performed.  But  then,  if  we  take 
in  the  indefinite  extent  of  this  life,  and  estimate  the  natural 
expectations,  it  can  scarce  h«  doubted,  but  that  every  act  of 
virtue  is  our  greatest  wisdom,  even  in  respect  of  this  world,  every 
act  of  vice  our  greatest  folly.  Now  this  general  tehdency  of 
virtue  and  vice  respectively  may  be  considered  as  the  principal 
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erideDce,  which  the  light  of  nature,  sot  lubtilized  or  refined  bj 
deep  speculations,  affords  for  the  moral  character  of  the  Darr. 
The  rewards  which  the  course  of  nature  bestows  upon  virtue  ia 
general,  and  the  fairness  of  the  prospect  which  it  affords  to  tlie 
virtuous,  shew  that  the  virtuous  are  acceptable  to  the  Deity; 
and  we  may  conclude,  for  like  reasons,  that  vice  is  odious  in  bit 
sight. 

Prop.  LXXX. — It  doe»  not  teem  at  all  probable,  that  Hap/»- 
nett  it  exactly  proportioned  to  Virtue  in  Ike  present  Life. 

For,  first,  Those  who  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion cannot  be  said  to  receive  any  reward  in  this  life  for  this  tb«r 
last  and  greatest  act  of  fidelity. 

Secondly,  Many  good  men  are  exercised  with  severe  trials, 
purified  thereby,  and  removed  into  another  state  in  the  course  of 
this  purification,  or  soon  after  iL  Diseases  which  end  in  death, 
are  a  principal  means  of  such  purifications. 

Thirdly,  There  are  frequent  instances  of  persons  fi-ee  indeed 
from  gross  vices,  but  void  of  great  virtues,  who  from  a  &voorable 
conjuncture  of  circumstances  in  this  world,  such  as  we  mav 
suppose  attended  the  rich  man  in  the  parable,  fare  nmtptmoatt§ 
every  dap,  and  live  in  a  state  of  comparative  ease  and  pleasure. 

Fourthly,  The  same  thing  seems  to  hold  in  certain  rare' 
instances,  even  of  very  vicious  persons :  and  one  might  almoil 
conjecture,  that  Providence  exposes  some  instances  of  this  kiwi 
to  view  in  a  notorious  manner,  that  the  apparent  inequality  of 
its  dispeusations  here,  in  a  few  cases,  ana  the  argument  for  a 
future  state  thence  dedncible,  may  make  the  greater  impresuu 
upoQ  us. 

The  reader  may  observe,  that  this  proposition  is  not  contrary  U 
the  foregoing ;  and  that  the  foregoing  must  be  established  pre- 
viously, before  we  can  draw  an  ai^ument  for  a  future  state  from 
this,  and  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  put  twether. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  of  the  reasoning  made  use  of  under 
all  the  four  propositions  of  this  Section,  that  it  is  rather  probable, 
and  conclusive,  in  a  general  way  only,  than  demonstrative  and 
precise.  However,  the  probability  and  precision  are  as  great  m 
IS  necessary  in  practical  matters.  The  practical  inferences  would 
remain  the  same,  though  these  were  less. 
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THE  BXPISCTATIOHS  OF  BODIES  POLITIC,  THE  JEWS  IN  PAR- 
TICULAR, AMD  THE  WORLD  IN  GENERAL,  DURINO  THE 
PRESENT  STATE  Of  THE   EARTH. 

Prop.  LXXXI. — /*   it  probable,   that   ali  the  present   Civil 
GmemmenlM  will  be  overturned. 

This  may  appear  from  the  scripture  prophecies,  both  in  a 
direct  way,  f.  e,  from  express  passages ;  such  as  those  concerning 
the  destruction  of  the  image,  and  four  beasts,  in  Daniel;  of 
Christ's  breaking  all  natiant  tpith  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dashing  them 
■n  pieces  Uke  a  potter's  vessel,  &c  and  from  the  supremacy  and 
universal  extent  of  the  fifth  mooarchy,  or  kbgdom  of  the  saints, 
which  is  to  be  set  up. 

We  may  conclude  the  same  thing  also  from  the  final  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  great  glory  and  dominion  promised  to  them, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  below. 

And  it  adds  some  light  and  evidence  to  this,  that  all  the  known 
governments  of  the  world  have  the  evident  principles  of  corruption 
in  themselves.  They  are  composed  of  jarring  elements,  and 
subsist  only  by  the  alternate  prevalence  of  these  over  each  other. 
The  splendour,  luxury,  self-interest,  martial  glory,  &c.  which  pass 
for  essentials  in  christian  governments,  are  totally  opposite  to  the 
meek,  humble,  self-denying  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  whichsoever 
of  these  finally  prevails  over  the  other,  the  present  form  of  the 
government  must  be  dissolved.  Did  true  Christianity  prevail 
throughout  any  kingdom  entirely,  the  riches,  strength,  gloiy,  &c. 
of  that  kingdom  would  no  longer  be  an  object  of  attention  to  the 
governors  or  governed ;  they  would  become  a  nation  of  priests 
and  apostles,  and  totally  disr^ard  the  things  of  this  world.  But 
this  is  not  to  he  expected :  I  only  mention  it  to  set  before  the 
reader  the  natural  consequence  of  it.  If,  on  the  contrary* 
worldly  wisdom  and  infidelity  prevail  over  Christianity,  which 
seems  to  be  the  prediction  of  the  Scriptures,  this  woridly  wisdom 
will  be  found  utter  foolishness  at  last,  even  in  respect  of  this 
world ;  the  governments  which  have  thus  lost  their  cement,  the 
sehse  of  duty,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  future  life,  will  fall 
into  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  be  entirely  dissolved.  And  all 
this  may  be  applied,  with  a  little  change,  to  the  Mahometan  and 
heathen  governments.  When  Christianity  comes  to  be  propagated 
in  the  countries  where  these  subsist,  it  will  make  so  great  a 
change  in  the  face  of  afiairs,  as  must  shake  the  civil  powers, 
which  are  here  both  externally  and  internally  opposite  to  it;  and 
the  increase  of  wickedness,  which  is  the  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  their  opposition,  will  farther  accelerate  their  ruin. 

The  dissolution  of  ancient  empires  and  republics  may  also 
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prepare  ua  for  the  expectation  of  s  dissolution  of  the  present 
governments.  But  we  must  not  cany  the  parallel  too  far  here, 
and  suppose  that  as  new  governments  have  arisen  out  of  the  old 
c»ie8,  resembling  them  in  great  measure,  sabmting  for  a  oertun 
time,  and  then  giving  place  to  other  new  ones,  so  it  will  be  with 
the  present  governments.  The  prophecies  do  not  admit  of  tlus; 
and  It  may  be  easily  seen,  that  the  situation  of  things  ia  the  great 
world  ia  very  different  from  what  it  has  ever  been  before.  Chris- 
tianity must  now  either  be  proved  true,  to  the  entire  conviction 
of  unbelievers ;  or,  if  it  be  an  imposture,  it  will  soon  be  detected. 
Aad  whichsoever  of  these  turns  up,  must  make  ths  greatest 
change  in  the  &ce  of  affairs.  I  ought  rather  to  have  sud,  that 
the  final  prevalence  and  establishment  of  Christianity,  which, 
being  true,  cannot  but  finally  wevail,  and  be  established,  will  do 
this.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  just  to  put  false 
suppositions. 

Uow  near  the  dissolution  of  the  present  govemmenta,  gene- 
rally or  particularly,  may  be,  would  be  great  rashness  to  affirm. 
Christ  will  come  in  this  sense  also  at  a  thuf  m  thM  wight.  Our 
duty  is  therefore  to  watch,  and  to  pray;  to  be  faithAil  stewards; 
to  give  meat  and  all  other  requiaitea,  in  due  season,  to  those  | 
under  our  care ;  and  to  endeavour,  by  these  and  all  other  Iswfsl 
means,  to'  preserve  the  government,  under  whose  protection  we 
live,  from  dissolutjon,  seeking  the  peace  of  it,  and  submitting  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake.  No  prayers,  no 
endeavours  of  this  kind,  can  fiiil  <^  having  some  good  efiect, 
public  or  private,  for  the  reservation  of  ourselves  or  otbeis. 
The  great  dispensations  of  Providence  are  conducted  by  means 
that  are  either  secret,  or,  if  they  appear,  that  are  judged  feeble 
and  inefficacious.  No  man  can  teU,  however  private  his  station 
may  be,  but  his  fervent  prayer  may  avail  to  the  salvation  of  mach 
people.  But  it  is  more  peculiarly  the  duty  of  magistrates  thus 
to  watch  over  their  subjects,  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  set  about 
the  Information  of  all  matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  Good  governors  may  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  continuance  of  a  state,  and  wicked  ones  must  accelerate 
its  ruin.  The  sacred  history  affords  us  instances  of  both  kmdi, 
«nd  they  are  recorded  there  for  the  admonition  of  kings  and 
princes  in  all  future  times. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  note  a  few  instances  of  the 
analc^  between  the  body  natural,  with  the  happinesa  of  the 
individual  to  which  it  beloi^,  and  the  body  politic,  eompoeed  of 
many  individuals,  with  its  happiness,  or  its  nonii^iing  state  ia 
respect  of  arts,  power,  riches,  &c.  Thus  all  bodies  poutic  seent, 
like  the  body  natural,  to  tend  to  destruction  and  diosolution,  a*  ii 
here  affirmed,  through  vices  public  and  private  ;  and  to  be 
respited  for  certain  intervals,  by  partial,  imperfect  refonnatiaas. 
There  is  no  complete  or  continued  series  of  public  happiness  oa 
one  hand,  no  utter  misery  on  the  other;  for  the  diMcdalun  of 
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tlie  body  politic  b  to  be  conudered  as  its  death.  It  seems  aa 
romBntic  therefore  for  any  one  to  project  the  scheme  of  a  perfect 
goverDment  in  this  imperfect  state,  as  to  be  io  pursuit  of  an 
universal  remedy,  a  remedy  which  should  cure  all  distempers, 
and  prtdong  human  life  beyond  limit.  And  yet  as  temperance, 
labour,  and  medicines,  in  some  cases,  are  gf  great  use  in  pre- 
serving and  restoring  health,  and  prolonging  life;  so  industry, 
justice,  and  all  other  virtues,  public  and  private,  have  an  analogous 
effect  in  respect  of  the  body  politic.  As  all  the  evils,  which 
individuals  suffer  through  the  infirmity  of  the  mortal  body,  and  the 
disorders  of  the  external  world,  may,  in  general,  contribute  to 
increase  their  happiness  even  Id  this  life,  and  also  are  of  great 
use  to  others ;  and  as,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  future  state, 
death  itself  appears  to  have  the  same  beneficial  tendency  in  a 
more  eminent  degree  than  any  other  event  in  life,  now  con- 
sidered aa  indefinitely  prolonged ;  so  the  distresses  of  each  body 
politic  are  of  great  use  to  this  body  itself,  and  also  of  great  use 
to  all  neighbouring  states ;  and  the  dissolution  of  governments 
has  much  promoted  the  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  of  useful 
arts  and  sciences,  all  which  seem,  in  due  time  and  manner,  in- 
tended to  be  entirely  subservient  to  true  religion  at  lasL  And 
this  affords  great  comfort  to  benevolent  and  religious  persons, 
when  they  consider  the  histories  of  former  times,  or  contemplate 
the  probable  consequences  of  things  in  future  generations. 

Pbof.  LXXXII. — /(  M  probable,  thai  the  present  Forms  of 
Church  Government  will  be  dissolved. 

This  proposition  follows  from  the  foregoing.  The  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  are  so  interwoven  and  cemented  together,  in 
all  the  countries  of  Christendom,  that  if  the  first  fall,  the  last 
moat  fall  also. 

But  there  are  many  prophecies,  which  declare  the  fall  of  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  christian  world.  And  though  each 
church  seems  to  flatter  itself  with  the  hopes  of  being  exempted; 
yet  it  is  very  plain,  that  the  prophetical  characters  belong  to  all. 
They  have  all  left  the  true,  pure,  simple  religion ;  and  teach  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.  They  are  all  merchants 
of  the  earth,  and  have  set  up  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  abounding 
in  riches,  temporal  power,  and  external  pomp.  They  have  all  a 
dt^matizing  spirit,  and  persecute  such  as  do  not  rsceive  their 
own  mark,  and  worship  ^e  image  which  they  have  set  up.  They 
all  n^lect  Christ's  command  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations, 
and  even  that  of  going  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel; 
there  being  innumerable  multitudes  in  aU  christian  countries, 
who  have  never  been  taught  to  read,  and  who  are,  in  other 
respects  also,  destitute  of  the  means  of  saving  knowledge.  It  is 
very  true,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  Babylon  the  Great,  and 
the  mother  of  harlots,  and  of  the  abominations  of  the  earth.   But 
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all  the  rest  have  copied  her  example,  more  or  lesa:  They  have 
all  received  money,  like  Oehazi ;  and  therefore  the  lepro^  of 
Naaman  will  cleave  to  them,  and  to  their  seed  for  ever.  And 
this  impmity  may  be  considered  not  only  as  justi^ing  the  appl»- 
cation  of  the  prophecies  to  all  the  chrbtian  churches,  but  as  a 
natural  cause  for  their  downfall.  The  coirapt  governors  o(  the 
several  churches  will  ever  oppose  the  true  gospel,  and  in  so 
doing  will  bring  ruin  upon  themselves. 

The  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  Jews,  may  likewise  be  considered  as  a  type  and 
presage  of  the  destruction  of  that  Judical  form  of  rites,  cere- 
monies, and  human  ordinances,  which  takes  place,  more  or  lea, 
in  all  christian  countries. 

We  ought,  however,  to  remark  here, 

First,  That  though  the  church  of  Christ  has  been  cormpted 
thus  in  all  ages  and  nations,  yet  there  have  been,  and  will  be,  io 
all,  many  who  receive  the  seal  of  God,  and  worship  him  tn  spirit 
and  in  irutk.  And  of  these  as  many  have  filled  high  stations,  >$ 
low  ones.  Such  persons,  though  they  have  concurred  in  the 
support  of  what  is  contrary  to  the  pure  reli^on,  have,  however, 
done  it  innocently,  with  respect  to  themselves,  b«ing  led  thereto 
by  invincible  prejudices. 

Secondly,  Nevertheless,  when  it  so  happens,  that  persons  in 
high  stations  in  the  church  have  their  eyes  enlighten»l,  and  tee 
the  corruptions  and  deficiencies  of  it,  they  must  incur  tbe  pro- 
phetical ceusures  in  the  highest  degree,  if  they  still  concur,  nay, 
if  they  do  not  endeavour  to  reform  and  purge  out  these  defile- 
ments. And  though  they  cannot,  according  to  this  proposition, 
expect  entire  success ;  yet  they  may  be  blessed  with  such  a  d^^ 
as  will  abundantly  compensate  their  utmost  endeavours,  and  rank 
them  with  the  propheta  and  apostles. 

Thirdly,  As  this  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  christian 
church  has  proceeded  from  the  fallen  state  of  mankind,  and  par' 
ticularly  of  those  nations  to  whom  the  gospel  was  first  preached, 
and  amongst  whom  it  has  since  been  received ;  so  it  has,  all  other 
things  being  supposed  to  remain  the  same,  suited  our  circum- 
stances in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  will  continae  to  do  to, 
as  long  as  it  subsists.  God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  draws  men 
to  himself  in  such  manner  as  their  natures  will  admit  of^  by 
external  pomp  and  power,  by  things  not  good  in  themselves,  sid 
by  some  that  are  profane  and  unholy.  He  makes  use  of  some  of 
their  corruptions,  as  means  of  purging  away  the  rest.  The  im- 
purity of  mankind  is  too  gross  to  unite  at  once  with  tbe  strict 
puri^  of  the  gospeL  The  Roman  empire  fiirst,  and  the  Gotbi 
and  Vandals  lulerwards,  required,  as  one  may  say,  some  sapo* 
stitions  and  idolatries  to  be  mixed  with  the  chrutiaD  religion; 
else  they  could  not  have  been  converted  at  all. 

Fourthly,  It  follows  from  these  considerations,  that  good  men 
ought  to  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical  poteen  that  bt,6jt  ' 
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sake,  aa  well  as  to  the  mil  ones.  They  are  both  from  God,  as 
far  as  respects  inferiors.  Christ  aod  hjs  apostles  observed  the 
law,  aad  walked  orderly,  though  they  declared  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  and  the  change  of  the  customs  established  by  Moses. 
Both  the  Babylonians,  who  destroyed  Jerusalem  the  first  time, 
and  the  Romans,  who  did  it  the  second,  were  afterwards  destroyed 
tbemselTes  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  And  it  is  probable, 
that  those  who  shall  hereafter  procure  the  downfall  of  the  forms 
of  church  government,  will  not  do  this  from  pure  love,  and 
christian  chari^,  but  from  the  most  corrupt  motives,  and  by 
consequence  bring  upon  themselves,  in  the  end,  the  severest 
chastisements.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  good  Christians  to 
obey  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  under  which  they 
were  bom,  i.  e.  provided  disobedience  to  God  be  not  enjoined, 
which  is  seldom  the  case ;  to  promote  subjection  and  obedience 
in  others;  gently  to  reform  and  rectify,  and  to  pray  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  their  own  Jerusalem. 


Prop.  LXXXIII. — /*  m  yroAoi/e  that  the  Jew*  will  be  rettored 
to  Palettine. 

This  appears  &om  the  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  to  their  own  land.     For, 

First,  These  have  never  yet  been  fulfilled  in  any  sense  agreeable 
to  the  greatness  and  gloriousnesa  of  them.  The  peace,  power, 
and  abundance  of  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual,  promised  to 
the  Jews  upon  their  return  from  captirity,  were  not  bestowed 
upon  them  in  the  interval  between  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Titua;  and  ever  since  this  destruction 
they  have  remained  in  a  desolate  state. 

Secondly,  The  promises  of  restoration  relate  to  the  ten  tribes, 
as  well  as  to  the  two  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  But  the  ten 
tribes,  or  Israelites,  which  were  captivated  by  Salmaneser,  have 
never  been  restored  at  all.  There  remains  therefore  a  restoration 
yet  future  for  them. 

Our  ignorance  of  the  place  where  they  now  lie  hid,  or  fears 
that  they  are  so  mixed  with  other  nations,  as  not  to  be  distin- 
^ished  and  separated,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  objections 
here.  Like  objections  might  be  made  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body ;  and  the  objections  both  to  the  one,  and  the  other,  are 
probably  intended  to  be  obviated  by  Ezekiel's  prophecy  concern- 
ing the  dry  bones.  It  was  one  of  the  great  sins  of  the  Jews  to 
call  God's  promises  in  question,  on  account  of  apparent  difficulties 
and  impossibilities ;  and  the  Sadducees,  in  particular,  ened  con- 
cerning the  resurrection,  because  they  knew  iiot  the  Scripturet, 
nor  the  power  of  God.  However,  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire, 
whether  the  ten  tribes  may  not  remain  in  the  countries  where 
they  were  first  settled  by  Salmaneser,  or  in  some  others. 

logic 
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Tlurdly,  A  douUe  return  'seems  to  be  predicted  in  serenl 
proiAecies. 

Fourthly,  The  prophets  who  lived  since  the  return  from  Bsbjlos, 
have  predicted  a  return  ia  similar  tenns  with  those  who  went 
before.  It  follows  therefore,  that  the  predictions  of  both  mmt 
relate  to  some  restoration  yet  iiiture. 

Fifthly,  The  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  seems 
to  be  predicted  in  the  New  TestamenL 

To  these  arguments,  drawn  from  prophecy,  we  may  add  some 
concurring  evidences,  which  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
Jews  suggest. 

First,  then,  The  Jews  are  yet  a  distinct  people  &om  all  the 
nations  amongst  which  they  reside.  They  seem  therefore  reseired 
by  Providence  for  some  such  signal  &vour,  after  they  have  aii&tcd 
the  due  chastisement. 

Secondly,  They  are  to  be  found  m  all  the  countiies  of  the 
known  world.  And  this  agrees  with  many  remarkable  passsgn 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  treat  both  of  their  dispersion,  and  of 
their  return. 

Thirdly,  They  have  no  inheritance  of  hmd  in  any  counbry.  . 
Their  possessions  are  chiefly  money  and  jewels.  They  may  . 
therefore  transfer  themselves  with  the  greater  facili^  to  Palestine.  I 

Fourthly,  They  are  treated  with  contempt  and  harshness,  and  I 
sometimes  with  great  cruelty,  by  the  nations  am<uigst  whom  thej  ' 
sojourn.  They  most  therefore  be  the  more  ready  to  return  tn 
their  own  land. 

Fifthly,  They  carry  on  a  corresptHideQce  vrith  each  othet 
throi^hout  the  whole  world ;  and  consequently  must  both  knw 
when  circumstances  b^;in  to  favour  their  return,  and  be  able  to 
concert  measures  with  one  another  concerning  it. 

Sixthly,  A  great  part  of  them  speak  and  write  the  Rabbiaicsl 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  country  wbere  tbej 
reside.  They  are  therefore,  as  far  as  relates  to  themsehes, 
actually  possessed  of  an  universal  language  and  character;  whick 
jB  a  circumstance  that  may  facilitate  their  return,  beyond  what 
can  well  be  imagined. 

Seventhly,  The  Jevrs  themselves  still  retain  a  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, that  God  will  once  more  rest(»e  them  to  their  own  land. 

Cor.  I.  May  not  the  two  captivities  of  the  Jews,  and  tbar 
two  restorations,  be  types  of  the  first  and  second  d«(th,  and  of 
the  first  and  second  resurrections  t 

Cor.  II.  Does  it  not  appear  agreeable  to  the  whole  analogy 
both  of  the  word  and  worlu  of  God,  that  the  Jews  are  Qrpes  botk 
of  each  individual  in  particular,  on  one  band,  and  <^  the  whole 
world  in  general,  on  the  other  t  May  we  not  therefore  tx^ 
that,  at  least  after  the  second  death,  there  will  be  a  resurrectioii 
to  life  eternal  to  every  man,  and  to  the  whole  creation,  whicb 
groans,  and  travails  in  pain  together,  waiting  for  the  adopliao, 
and  glorious  liberty,  of  the  children  of  God  t 

Coo;.|c 
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Cor.  III.  As  the  down&ll  of  the  Jewish  state  under  Titus 
was  the  occanon  of  the  publication  of  the  gospel  to  us  Gentiles, 
so  oar  downfall  ma;  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  both  tc^ether  bring  on  the  final  publication  and  prevalence 
of  ^le  true  religion ;  of  which  I  shall  treat  in  the  next  prapon- 
tion.  Thus  the  ^pe,  and  the  thing  typified,  will  coindoe ;  the 
first  fruits,  and  the  lump,  be  made  holy  together. 

Prop.  LXXXIV.— TSe  Chrittian  Religion  wiU  be  preached  to, 
and  received  by,  all  Naliotu. 

Tbis  appears  from  the  express  declarations  of  Christ,  and  from 
man;  of  bis  parables,  also  from  the  declarations  and  predictions 
of  the  apostles,  and  particularly  from  the  Revelation.  There  are 
likewise  numberless  prophacios  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
admit  of  no  other  sense,  when  interpreted  by  the  events  which 
have  since  happened,  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  die  propagation 
of  his  religion. 

Ths  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  is  an  earnest  and  presage 
of  the  same  thing,  to  all  who  receive  iL  For  eveiy  truth  of 
great  importance  most  be  discussed  and  prevail  at  last.  The 
persons  who  believe  can  see  nn  reasons  iar  their  own  belief,  but 
what  must  extend  to  all  mankind  by  degrees,  as  the  difiusion  of 
knowledge  to  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  to  all  nations,  kindred, 
tongues,  and  people,  cannot  now  be  stopped,  but  proceeds  ever 
with  an  accelerated  velocity.  And,  agreeably  to  this,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  those  who  are  able  to  give  a  reason  for  their 
faitb  increases  every  day. 

But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  set  before  the  reader  in  one  view 
some  probable  presumptions  for  the  unrvetsal  pubhcation  and 
prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion,  even  in  the  way  of  natural 


First,  then.  The  great  increase  of  knowledge,  literary  and 
philosophical,  which  has  been  made  in  this  and  the  two  last  cen- 
turies, and  continues  to  be  made,  must  contribute  to  promote 
every  great  truth,  and  mrticularly  those  of  revealed  rehgion,  aa 
just  now  mentioned.  The  coincidence  of  the  three  remarkable 
events,  of  the  Reformation,  the  invention  of  t^intrng,  and  the 
restoration  of  letters,  with  each  other,  in  time,  deserves  particular 
notice  here. 

Secondly,  The  commerce  between  the  several  nations  of  the 
world  is  enlarged  perpetually  more  and  more.  And  thus  the 
children  of  this  world  are  opening  new  ways  of  communication 
for  future  apostles  to  8[»'ead  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the 
uttermoet  parts  of  the  earth. 

TbirdH,  The  apostasy  of  nominal  Christians,  and  objections 
of  infidels,  which  are  so  remarkable  in  these  days,  not  only  give 
occanon  to  search  out  and  pablish  new  evidences  for  the  truth 
of  revealed  religion,  but  also  oblige  those  who  receive  it,  to  purify 
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it  from  errors  and  s'uperstitioDS ;   by  which  means  its  prt^rtn 
amongst  the  yet  heathea  nations  will  be  much  forwarded.    Were  ; 
we   to  propagate  religion,    as  it  is  now  held  by  the  aerenl  ' 
churches,  each  person  would  propagate  bis  own  orthodoxy,  lay  '. 
needless  impediments  and  stumbling-blocks  before  his  hearers, 
and  occasion  endless  feuds  and  dissensions  amongst  the  new  con- 
verts.    And  it  seems  aa  if  God  did  not  intend,  that  the  general 
preaching  of  the  gospel  should  be  begun,  till  religion  be  dis- 
charged of  its  incumbrances  and  superstitions. 

Fourthly,  The  various  sects,  which  have  arisen  amongst 
Christians  in  late  times,  contribute  both  to  purify  reli^on,  and 
also  to  set  all  the  great  truths  of  it  in  a  full  light,  and  to  shew 
their  practical  importance. 

Fifthly,  The  downfall  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers, 
mentioned  in  the  Slat  and  83d  propositions,  must  both  be 
attended  with  such  public  calamities,  as  will  make  men  serious, 
and  also  drive  them  from  the  countries  of  Christendom  into  the 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  into  the  East  and  West 
Indies ;  whither  consequently  they  will  carry  their  religion  now  ; 
purified  iioffl  errors  and  superstitions. 

Sixthly,  The  restoration  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  in  the  last 
proposition,  may  be  expected  to  have  the  greatest  effect  in 
alarming  mankind,  and  opening  their  eyes.  This  will  be  such 
an  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  as  will  vindicate  them  &om 
all  cavils.  Besides  which,  the  careful  survey  of  Palestine,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  the  study  of  the  Eastern  languages, 
of  tbe  histories  of  the  present  and  ancient  inhabitants,  &c.  (whjch 
must  follow  this  event)  when  compared  together,  will  cast  the 
greatest  light  upon  tbe  Scriptures,  and  at  once  prove  tlieir 
genuineness,  theur  truth,  and  their  divine  authori^. 

Seventhly,  Mankind  seem  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain 
such  qnalificatiotts  in  a  natural  Way,  as,  by  being  conferred  upon 
the  apostles  in  a  supernatural  one,  were  a  principal  means  of 
their  success  in  tbe  first  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

Thus,  as  the  apostles  had  the  power  of  healing  miraculously, 
future  missionaries  may  in  a  short  time  accomplish  themselves 
with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  chief  practical  rules  of  tbe  art  of 
medicine.  This  art  is  wonderfully  simplified  of  late  years,  has 
received  great  additions,  and  is  improving  eveiy  day,  both  in 
simplicity  and  efficacy.  And  it  may  be  hoped,  that  a  few  theo- 
retical positions,  well  ascertained,  with  a  moderate  experience, 
may  enable  the  young  practitioner  to  proceed  to  a  considerable 
variety  of  cases  with  safe^  and  succ^. 

Thus  also,  as  the  apostles  had  the  power  of  speaking  various 
languages  miraculously,  it  seems  possible  from  the  late  improve- 
ments in  grammar,  logic,  and  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
for  young  persons,  by  teaming  the  names  of  visible  objects  and 
actions  in  any  unknown  barbarous  language,  to  improve  and  ex- 
tend it  immediately,  and  to  preach  to  the  natives  in  it. 
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The  great  extensiveness  of  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  of 
Arabic,  of  Greek  and  Latin,  of  Sclavonic  and  Freocb,  and  of 
many  other  languages  in  their  respective  ways,  also  of  the  Chinese 
character,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here. 

And  though  we  have  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  yet  that  of  the 
interpretation  of  prophecy  seems  to  increase  every  day,  by  com- 
paring the  Scriptures  with  themselves,  the  prophecies  with  the 
events,  and,  in  general,  the  word  of  God  with  his  works. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  when  preachers  of  the  gospel  carry 
with  them  the  useful  manual  arts,  by  which  human  life  is  ren- 
dered secure  and  comfortable,  such  as  the  arts  of  building,  tilling 
the  ground,  defending  the  body  by  suitable  clothing,  &c.  it 
cannot  but  make  tbem  extremely  acceptable  to  the  barbarous 
nations';  as  the  mote  refined  arts  and  sciences,  mathematics, 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  &c.  will  to  the  more 
civilized  ones. 

And  it  is  an  additional  weight  in  favour  of  all  this  Teasoning, 
that  the  qualifications  here  considered  may  all  be  acquired  in  a 
natural  way.  For  thus  they  admit  of  unlimited  communicadon, 
improvement,  and  increase;  whereas,  when  miraculous  powers 
cease,  there  is  not  only  one  of  the  evidences  withdrawn,  but  a 
recommendation  and  means  of  admittance  also. 

However,  far  be  it  from  us  to  determine  by  anUcipation,  what 
God  may  or  may  not  do !  The  natural  powers,  which  favour  the 
execution  of  this  great  command  of  our  Saviour's,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  ought  to  he  perpetual  monitors  to  us  to  do 
so;  and,  as  we  now  live  in  a  more  adult  age  of  the  world,  more 
nill  now  be  expected  from  our  natural  powers.  The  Jews  had 
some  previous  notices  of  Christ's  first  coming,  and  good  persons 
were  thereby  prepared  to  receive  him ;  however,  his  appearance, 
and  entire  conduct,  were  very  difierent  from  what  they  expected; 
so  that  they  stood  in  need  of  the  greatest  docility  and  humility, 
in  order  to  become  disciples  and  apostles.  And  it  is  probable, 
that  something  analogous  to  this  will  happen  at  Christ  a  second 
coming.  We  may  perhaps  say,  that  some  glimmerings  of  the 
day  begin  already  to  shine  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  study 
and  delight  in  the  word  and  works  of  God. 

Prop.  liXXXV. — /( it  not  probable  that  there  mil  be  any  pure 
or  complete  Happiness,  be/ore  the  Dettmetion  of  this  World 
by  Fire. 

That  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  universal  establish- 
ment of  the  true  religion,  will  be  the  causes  of  great  happiness, 
and  change  the  face  of  this  world  much  for  the  better,  may  he 
inferred  both  from  the  prophecies,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  But  still,  that  the  great  crown  of  glory  promised  to 
Christians  must  be  in  a  state  ulterior  to  this  estahliahment,  ap- 
pears for  the  following  reasons. 
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First,  From  the  express  declaiatkms  of  the  Scdptniea;.  Thns 
St.  Peter  says,  that  the  earth  must  be  burnt  up,  before  we  are  to 
expect  a  nwi  heaxiea,  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelieth  rightetmt- 
neu;  and  SL  Paul,  that^»A  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom  of  God;  the  celestial  glorious  bodj,  made  like  unto  tliat  of 
Christ,  at  the  reaunecticHL  of  the  deaa,  being  requisite  for  this 
purpose. 

Secondly,  The  present  disorderly  state  of  the  natanl  worid 
does  not  permit  of  umnixed  happiness ;  and  it  does  not  aeem, 
that  this  can  be  rectified  in  any  great  degree,  till  the  earth  hove 
received  the  baptism  1^  fire. 

But  I  presume  to  affirm  nothing  particular  in  relation  to 
future  events.  One  may  just  ask,  whether  Christ's  reign  of  a 
thousand  years  upon  earth  does  not  commence  with  the  uniTenal 
establishment  of  Christianity;  and  whether  the  second  re«ii^ 
rection,  the  new  heavens,  and  new  earth,  &c.  do  not  ceincide 
with  the  conflagration. 

One  ought  also  to  add,  with  St.  Peter,. as  Uie  practical  conse- 

Suenca  of  this  proposition,  that  the  dissolution  of  this  world  by 
re  is  the  strongest  motive  to  an  indifieience  to  it,  and  to  that 
holy  conversatioa  and  godliness,  which  may  fit  us  for  the  nem 
heaventf  and  new  earth.  • 
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Prof.  LXXXVI.— 7(  m  probable  from  the  mere  Light  of  Nature, 
that  there  will  be  a  Future  Slate. 

I  DO  not  here  mean,  that  mankind  in  anuent  times  ^  dis- 
cover a  future  state,  and  reason  themselves  into  it.  This,  I 
apprehend,  is  contrary  to  the  fact,  a  future  state  having  been 
taught  all  makind  by  patriarchal  revelations  before  or  after  the 
&o^.  '  Nor  do  I  mean,  that  men  could  have  done  this  without 
any  assistance,  primarily  or  secondarily,  from  revelation,  and  by 
mere  unassisted  reason.  This  is  a  problem  of  too  deep  a  nature  to 
be  determined  conclusively ;  or,  if  it  can,  we  shall  determine  for  tbe 
opposite  side,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  soon  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  is  arrived  at  a  sufficient  height.  My 
design  is  only  to  shew,  that  the  works  of  God  are  so  &r  openra 
to  us  in  tbe  present  age,  that,  when  the  question  concerning  s 
future  state  is  put,  we  ought  to  determine  for  the  affirmabTe, 
though  the  'authority  of  his  word  be  not  taken  into  considerstioo: 
Here  then  I  observe. 
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Fintf  That  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  any  e^tdence  ^idnst 
a  future  state ;  so  that  the  probability  for  it  must  at  least  be 
equal  to  that  against  it,  i.  e.  to  the  fraction  \,  if  we  speak 
according  to  the  precise  language  used  in  the  doctrine  of  chances. 
We  are  apt  indeed  to  conclude,  that  because  what  we  see  U,  so 
what  we  see  not,  u  not  ,•  and  conseqaently  that  there  is  no  future 
state ;  i.  e.  we  make  our  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  our 
existence  is  preserved  after  death,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  to  exist,  an  argument  against  it.  But  this  u  Utterly 
inconclusive.  Our  ignorance  is  a  nothing,  and  therefore  can  he 
no  foundation  to  go  upon ;  and  we  have  every  day  instances  of 
the  mistakes  which  reasoning  from  it  would  lead  us  into.  If 
there  be  really  a  future  state,  it  seems  very  possible,  that  its 
connexion  with  other  realities  in  this  state  may  afford  preBump* 
tions  for  it;  and  that  it  does  so,  I  shall  shew  in  the  paragraphs 
that  follow:  but,  if  there  be  no  future  state,  this  noc-entiQr 
cannot  have  any  properties  or  connexiona,  upon  which  to  erect 
an  ailment  for  it.  We  must  therefore,  previously  to  all  pro- 
bable arguments  for  a  future  state,  own  that  we  are  iguorant 
whence  we  came,  and  whither  we  go;  and  that  our  not  being 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  dark  regions  beyond  death,  were  that 
absolutely  the  case,  would  not  be  an  evidence,  that  there  is 
notlung  in  those  regions.  That  we  can  both  penetrate  thither, 
and  discover  something  in  these  regions,  is  my  next  business  to 
shew.     For, 

Secondly,  The  subtle  natare  of  sensation,  thought,  and  motion, 
aSbrd  some  positive  presumptions  for  a  future  state.  The 
connexion  of  these  with  matter,  and  their  dependence  on  it,  are 
perhaps  more  tiiliy  seen  in  the  foregoing  account  of  vibrations 
>nd  aasociation,  than  in  any  other  system  that  has  yet  been 
produced.  However,  there  remains  one  chasm  still,  viz,  that 
between  sensation,  and  the  material  organs,  which  this  theory 
does  not  attempt  to  fill  up.  An  inunaterial  substance  may  be 
required  for  the  simplest  sensation ;  and  if  so,  since  it  does  not 
appear  how  this  substance  can  be  effected  by  the  disstJution  of 
the  gross  body  at  death,  it  remains  probable,  that  it  will  subsist 
ailei  death,  i.  e.  that  there  will  be  a  future  state. 

Ot  if  we  take  the  system  of  the  materialists,  and  suppose 
matter  capable  of  sensation,  and  consequently  of  intellect,  ratio- 
cination, affection,  and  the  voluntary  power  of  motion,  we  must, 
however,  suppose  an  elementary  infinitesimal  body  in  the  embryo. 
Capable  of  v^etatJDg  tn  utero,  and  of  receiving  and  retaining 
such  a  variety  of  impressions  of  the  external  world,  as  corre- 
sponds to  all  ^e  variety  of  our  sensations,  thoughu,  and  moti<xis; 
And  when  the  sm^ness  and  wonderful  powers  of  this  elementary 
^y  are  ctmsidered  in  this  view,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  dep<v 
■ition  of  the  gross  crust  at  death,  which  was  merely  instrumental 
during  the  whole  course  of  life,  is  to  be  looked  upon  aa  having 
Do  more  power  to  destroy  it,  than  the  accretion  of  this  cruat  had 
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a  share  in  ita  original  existence,  and  wonderful  powers ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  etementaiy  body  will  still  subsist,  retain 
its  power  of  vegetating  again,  and,  when  it  does  this,  shew  what 
changes  have  been  made  in  it  by  the  impressions  of  extemsl 
objects  here ;  *.  e.  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
ffrott  body,  and  reap  as  it  has  sowed. 

Or,  if  these  speculations  be  thought  too  refined,  we  ouy, 
however,  from  the  evident-instrumentelity  of  the  muscles,  mem' 
branes,  bones,  &C.  to  the  nervous  system,  and  of  one  part  of  this 
to  another,  compared  with  the  subtle  nature  of  the  principle  of 
sensation,  thought,  and  motion,  infer  in  an  obvious  and  popular, 
but  probable  way,  that  this  principle  only  loses  its  present  instru- 
ment of  action  by  death.  And  the  restitution  of  our  mental  and 
voluntary  powers,  after  their  cessation  or  derangement  by  sleep, 
apoplexies,  maniacal  and  other  disorders,  prepares  for  the  more 
easy  conception  of  the  possibility  and  probability  of  the  same 
thing  after  death.  As  therefore,  before  we  enter  upon  any  dis- 
quisitions of  this  kind,  the  probability  for  a  future  state  is  just 
equal  to  that  against  it,  *.  e.  each  equal  to  the  fraction  J  ;  so  it 
seems,  that  the  first  step  we  take,  though  it  be  through  r^iont 
very  ^ntly  illuminated,  does,  however,  turn  the  scale,  in  some 
measure,  in  favour  of  a  future  state;  and  that,  whether  the 
principle  of  thought  and  action  within  ns  be  considered  in  the 
most  philosophical  light  to  which  we  can  attain,  or  in  an  obvious  i 
and  popular  one. 

Thirdly,  The  changes  of  some  animals  into  a  different  form, 
after  an  apparent  death,  seem  to  be  a  strong  argument  of  the 
forementioned  power  of  elementary  animal  bodies;  as  the  growth 
of  vegetables  from  seeds  apparently  putrefied  is  of  a  like  power  j 
in  elementary  v^etable  bodies.  And  all  ^ese  phsnomena,  with  '■ 
the  renewals  of  the  face  of  nature,  awaking  from  sleep,  rtoovezj 
from  diseases,  &c  seem  in  the  vulgar,  most  obvious,  and  most 
natural  way  of  considering  these  things,  to  be  hints  and  pre- 
sumptious  of  a.  life  after  the  extinction  of  this. 

Fourthly,  The  great  desire  of  a  future  life,  with  the  horror  of 
annihilation,  which  are  observable  in  a  great  part  of  mankind, 
are  presumptions  for  a  future  life,  and  against  annihilation.  AU 
other  appetites  and  inclinations  have  adequate  objects  prepared 
for  them ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  supposed,  that  this  sum  total  of 
them  all  should  go  ungratified.  And  this  argument  vrill  hM, 
in  some  measure,  from  the  mere  snalt^  of  nature,  though  we 
should  not  have  recourse  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God ;  but  it 
receives  great  additional  force  from  considering  him  as  our  fiuhei 
and  protector. 

If  it  be  said,  that  this  desire  is  factitious,  and  the  necensi^ 
effect  of  self-love :  I  answer,  that  all  out  other  desires  ore  facti- 
tious, and  deducible  from  self-love,  also ;  and  that  many  of  those 
which  are  gratified,  proceed  from  a  self-love  of  a  grosser  kind. 
Besides,  self-love  is  only  to  be  destroyed  by,  and  for  the  sake  td, 
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the  loye  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour.  Now  the  ultimate 
prevaleDcj  of  these  ia  a  still  stronger  argument  for  a  future  life, 
in  which  we  may  first  io?G  God,  and  then  our  neighbour  in  and 
through  him. 

Fifthly,  The  pain  which  attends  the  child  during  its  hirth  or 
passage  into  this  world,  the  separation  and  death  of  the  placenta, 
by  which  the  child  received  its  nourishment  in  utero,  with  other 
circumstances,  resemble  what  happens  at  death.  Since  therefore 
the  child,  by  means  of  its  birth,  enters  upon  a  new  scene,  has 
new  senses,  and,  by  degrees,  intellectual  powers  of  perception, 
conferred  upon  it,  why  may  not  something  analt^ous  to  this 
happen  at  death  ?  Our  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
19  to  be  effected,  is  certainly  no  presumption  against  it ;  as  all 
who  are  aware  of  the  great  ignorance  of  man,  will  readily  allow. 
Could  any  being  of  equal  understanding  with  man,  but  ignorant 
of  what  happens  upon  birth.  Judge  beforehand  that  birth  was  an 
introduction  to  a  new  life,  unless  he  was  previously  informed  of 
the  suitableness  of  the  bodily  organs  to  the  external  world! 
Would  he  not  rather  couclude,  that  the  child  must  immediately 
expire  upon  bo  great  a  change,  upon  wanting  so  many  things 
necessary  to  his  subsistence,  and  being  exposed  to  so  many 
hazards  and  impressions  apparently  unsuitable  !  And  would  not 
the  cries  of  the  child  confirm  him  in  all  this?  And  thus  we  may 
conclude,  that  our  birth  was  even  intended  to  intimate  to  us  a 
future  life,  as  well  aa  to  introduce  us  into  the  present. 

Sixthly,  It  would  he  very  dissonant  to  the  other  events  of 
life,  that  death  should  be  the  last;  that  the  scene  should  con- 
clude with  suffering.  This  can  scarce  be  reconciled  to  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  visible  world,  and  to  the  general 
prepolIenOT  of  pleasure  over  pain,  and  subserviency  of  pain  to 
pleasure,  before-mentioned.  All  the  evils  of  life,  of  which  we 
are  judges,  contribute  some  way  to  improve  and  perfect  us. 
Shall  therefore  the  last  which  we  see,  and  the  greatest  in  our 
apprehensions,  quite  extinguish  our  existence  t  Is  it  not  much 
more  Ukely,  that  it  will  perfect  all  such  as  are  far  advanced,  and 
be  a  suitable  correction  and  preparatory  to  the  rest?  Upon 
supposition  of  a  future  eternal  life,  in  which  our  happiness  is  to 
arise  from  the  previous  annihilation  of  ourselves,  and  from  the 
pure  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
death  may  contribute  more  to  our  perfection,  than  any  other 
event  of  our  lives;  and  this  will  make  it  quite  analogous  to  all 
the  others.  But  that  our  lives  should  conclude  with  a  bitter 
morsel,  is  such  a  supposition,  as  can  hardly  consist  with  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity,  in  the  moat  limited  sense  in  which  this 
attribute  can  be  ascribed  to  him. 

Seventhly,  All  that  great  apparatui  for  carrying  us  from  body 
to  mind,  and  from  self-love  to  the  pure  love  of  God,  which  the 
doctrine  of  association  opens  to  view,  is  an  argument  that  these 
great  ends  will  at  last  be  attained ;  and  that  all  the  imperfect 
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individuals,  who  have  left  this  school  of  benevolence  and  piety  at 
different  periods,  will  again  appear  on  the  stage  of  a  life  anal<^iu 
to  thiSi  though  greatly  different  in  particular  things,  in  oiAet  to 
resume  and  complete  their  several  remaining  tasks,  and  to  be 
made  happy  thereby.  If  we  reason  upon  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  most  pure  and  perfect  manner,  of  which  our  fitcnlties 
are  capable,  i.  e.  according  to  the  most  philosophical  analogy,  we 
shall  be  unavoidably  led  to  this  conclusion.  There  are  the  rooit 
evident  marks  of  design  in  this  apparatus,  and  of  power  and 
knowledge  without  limits  every  where.  What  then  can  hinder 
the  full  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  designed?  The  conii- 1 
deration  of  God's  infinite  benevolence,  compared  with  the  prospect  i 
of  happiness  to  result  to  his  creatures  from  this  design,  adds  great  I 
strength  to  the  argument. 

Eighthly,  Virtue  is,  in  general,  rewarded  here,  and  has  the  I 
marks  of  the  divine  approbation  ■,  vice  the  contrary.  And  yet,  I 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  this  does  not  always  happen';  nay,  it  | 
seems  to  happen  very  seldom,  that  a  good  man  is  rewarded  here  i 
in  any  exact  proportion  to  his  merit,  or  a  vicious  man  punished  | 
exactly  according  to  his  demerit.  Now  these  apparent  inequahda  ' 
in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  in  subordinate  particulars,  are  i 
the  strongest  argument  for  a  future  state,  in  which  God  may 
shew  his  perfect  Justice  and  equity,  and  the  consistency  of  all  bit 
conduct  with  itself.  To  suppose  virtue  in  general  to  be  in  a 
suffering  state,  and  vice  in  a  triumphant  one,  b  not  only  contrary 
to  obvious  facts,  but  would  also,  as  it  appears  to  me,  destroy  all 
our  reasoning  upon  the  divine  conduct.  But  if  the  contrary  be 
laid  down  as  the  general  rule,  which  is  surely  the  langu^e  of 
Scripture,  as  well  as  of  reason,  then  the  exceptions  to  &is  rule, 
which  again  both  Scripture  and  reason  attest,  are  irrefragable 
evidences  for  a  future  state,  in  which  things  will  be  reduced  to  a 
perfect  uniformity.  Now,  if  but  so  much  as  one  eminently  good 
or  eminently  wicked  person  can  be  proved  to  survive  after  the 
passage  through  the  gulph  of  death,  aU  the  rest  must  be  supposed 
to  survive  also  from  natural  analogy.  The  case  of  martyrs  for 
religion,  natural  or  revealed,  deserves  a  particular  consideration 
here.  They  cannot  be  said  to  receive  any  reward  for  that  last 
and  greatest  act  of  obedience. 

Ninthly,  The  voice  of  conscience  within  a  man  accusing  or 
excusing  him,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  supetnatunl 
impression,  natural  instinct,  acquired  associations,  &c.  is  a  pre- 
sumption, that  we  shall  be  called  hereafter  to  a  tribunal;  and 
that  this  voice  of  conscience  is  intended  to  warn  and  direct  in 
how  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a  trial  at  that  tribunal.  This,  agsio, 
is  an  argument,  which  analogy  teaches  us  to  draw  frwt  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  God,  compared  with  earthly  reladoni. 
And  it  is  a  farther  evidence  of  the  justness  of  this  argument, 
that  all  mankind  in  all  ages  seem  to  have  been  sensible  of  the 
force  of  it. 
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Teothly,  The  general  belief  of  a  future  state,  whicli  has 
prevailed  in  all  ages  and  nations,  is  an  argument  of  the  reality  of 
this  future  state.  And  this  will  appear,  whether  we  consider  the 
efficient  or  final  cause  of  this  general  belief.  If  it  arose  from 
patriarchal  reveladoos,  it  confirms  the  Scriptures,  and  conse- 
quently establishes  itself  in  the  manner  to  be  explained  under  the  •  . 
next  proposition.  If  it  arose  from  the  common  parents  of  man- 
kind after  the  flood,  it  appears  at  least  to  hare  been  an  ante- 
diluvian tradition.  If  mankind  were  led  into  it  by  some  such 
reasons  and  analt^es  as  the  foregoing,  its  being  general  is  a 
presumption  of  the  justness  of  these  reasons.  The  truth  of  the 
case  appears  to  be,  that  all  these  things,  and  probably  some 
others,  concurred  (amongst  the  rest,  apparitions  of  the  dead,  or 
the  belief  of  these,  dreams  of  appantions,  and  the  seeming 
passage  to  and  from  another  wotld  during  sleep,  the  body  being 
also,  as  it  were,  dead  at  the  same  time) ;  and  that,  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  simple,  pure,  patriarchal  religion  degenerated  into 
superstition  and  idolatry,  so  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was 
adulterated  with  fictions  and  fables,  as  we  find  it  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  other  pagan  nations. 

As  to  the  Jews,  their  high  opmion  of  themselves  on  account  of 
the  covenant  made  with  their  father  Abraham,  and  repeated  at 
Sinai,  which  in  its  first  and  literal  sense  was  merely  temporal, 
contributed  probably  to  make  the  more  gross  and  carnal  amongst 
them  overlook  the  -doctrine  of  a  future  state,  as  attested  either 
by  reason  or  tradition.  But  when  their  captivity  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  other  calamities,  rendered  this  world  contemptible 
and  bitter  to  them,  many,  as  the  Pharisees  and  Kssenes,  had 
recourse  in  earnest  to  this  great  source  of  comfort;  whilst  others, 
adhering  servilely  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  expected  only  temporal 
prosperity  under  a  victorious  Messiah.  However,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that,  before  this,  good  Jews,  particularly  such  as 
did,  or  were  ready  to,  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
had  the  support  of  this  belief;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  there 
are  many  things  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  both  shew,  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  the  current  opinion  among  the 
Jews ;  and  also  that  it  was  attended  with  far  less  expectations 
than  amongst  Christians ;  whence  it  might  easily  be  overlooked 
and  neglected  by  carnal  minds,  as  above  noted.  Their  hearts 
were  set  upon  temporal  prosperity,  for  themselves  considered 
separately,  for  their  nation,  for  their  posterity ;  all  which  we 
most,  however,  suppose  to  be  more  suitable  to  their  other 
circumstances,  and  to  those  of  the  world  in  general,  when  the 
whole  of  things  is  taken  into  consideration,  than  if  they  had  had 
more  full  and  magnificent  expectations  after  death. 

As  to  the  final  causes  oF  the  belief  of  a  future  state  amongst 
mankind,  if  we  suppose  that  these  are  either  the  better  regulation 
of  sUtes,  and  the  public  happiness,  or  the  private  happiness  of 
each  individual,  they  would  oe  strong  ai^uments  for  the  divine 
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beaerolence,  and  consequently  for  a  future  state;  even  though  it 
be  supposed,  that  the  efficient  cause  was  only  the  invention  of 
those  men,  who  saw  that  this  doctrine  would  be  useful  publklv 
and  privately.  Fot  God  must,  at  least,  have  pennitted  this; 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  these  papers,  must  have  caused  it. 

But,  without  entering  into  this  ezsminatiott  of  the  efficient  or 
final  causes,  we  may  affirm,  tbat  the  mere  general  prevalence  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  of  itself  a  strong  presumption 
of  its  truth.  If  it  be  true,  it  is  natural,  t.  s.  analogous  to  other 
things,  to  suppose  that  we  should  have  some  general  expectadon 
of  it,  just  as  in  other  cases,  where  we  are  nearly  concerned ;  alio 
that  as  mankind  advance  in  knowledge  and  spirituality  by  the 
advanced  age  of  the  world,  this  doctrine  should  be  more  and 
more  opened  to  them.  Now  this  is  the  fact ;  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  has,  irom  the  first  memory  of  things  in  the  post- 
diluvian world,  been  thus  perpetually  opened  more  and  moie. 
Therefore,  «  coaverto,  it  is  probable,  that  the  doctrine  itself 
is  true- 
It  may  be  objected  to  some  of  the  arguments  here  alleged  for 
a  future  state,  that  they  are  applicable  to  brutes ;  and  thereJbre 
that  they  prove  too  much.  To  this  we  may  answer,  tl^at  the 
future  existence  of  brutes  cannot  be  disproved  by  any  axguuieiits, 
as  far  as  yet  appears:  let  therefore  those  which  favour  it  be 
allowed  their  due  weight,  and  only  that.  There  are,  beudei 
^ose  common  to  all  animals,  many  which  are  peculiar  to  mu, 
and  those  very  forcible  ones.  We  have  therefore  much  stronger 
evidence  for  our  own  future  existence  than  for  that  of  bratai 
which,  again,  is  a  thing  very  analogous  to  our  circumstanctt 
It  is  something  more  than  mere  curiosity,  that  makes  benevotait 
persons  concerned  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  brute  cTeatioo; 
and  yet  they  have  so  much  to  do  nearer  home,  for  themselvHi 
and  their  relatives,  by  way  of  preparation  for  a  future  state,  tbit 
it  would  be  a  great  misuse  of  time  to  dwell  upon  such  ktaga 
speculations. 

The  doctrine  of  transmigration  may  be  considered  as  an  s^d- 
ment  for  the  future  existence  of  all  animals  in  one  view ;  thoi^ 
a  most  pernicious  corruption  of  the  practical  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  in  another. 

It  may  farther  be  objected  to  some  part  of  the  for^n; 
reasoning,  that  the  destruction  of  vegetables  in  so  many  variou 
ways,  tbat  few,  relatively  speaking,  come  to  perfection,  with  tbe 
many  irregularities  of  the  natural  world,  shew  that  Ood  don 
not,  in  fact,  bring  all  his  works  to  perfection.  I  answer,  that  if 
vegetable  life  be  not  attended  with  sensation  (and  we  do  not  it 
all  know  that  it  is),  this,  with  infinite  other  phsenomena  of  a  lib 
kind,  may  be  no  irregularity  at  all.  Tbe  inanimate  world  nuji 
according  to  the  present  constitution  of  things,  however  irregnl*' 
that  may  seem  to  us,  serve,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  animate.     We  are  apt  to  estimiu 
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maturitj'  in  natural  productions  according  to  very  narrow  re- 
lative consideratioDs.  But,  in  truth,  Uiat  herb  or  fruit  is 
mature,  vhich  has  answered  its  end  in  respect  of  luiimal  life,  the 
■upport,  for  instance,  of  a  peculiar  set  of  insects ;  and  if  tbe 
particles  of  inanimate  tnatter  thus  pass  through  the  bodies  of 
vegetables  and  animals  in  an  endless  revolution,  they  may  per- 
form all  the  offices  intended  by  Ood:  or  he  may  have  fitted 
them  for  infinite  other  uses  and  offices,  of  which  we  know 
nothing. 

Bot  if  vegetables  have  sensation,  which  may  indeed  be  a 
speculation  very  foreign  to  us,  but  is  what  we  cannot  disprove, 
then  vegetables  may  be  provided  for  in  the  same  manner  as 
animals.  Or,  if  we  suppose  the  argument  to  fail  here,  still 
animals,  i.  e.  those  allowed  by  all  to  be  so,  may  live  hereafter, 
though  Qo  vegetables  do  identically,  and  few  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  propagation  by  their  seeds  or  shoots :  or  the 
argoment  may  fail  in  respect  of  brute  animals,  and  extend  to 
man  alone. 

Prop.  LXXXYII. — The  Chruliaa  Revelation  give*  v*  an  ^so- 
lute Anarance  of  a  Future  State. 

That  the  reader  may  see  more  fully  the  degree  of  evidence 
afforded  by  the  Scriptures  to  this  most  important  doctrine,  I  will 
here  make  the  following  observations. 

First,  then,  A  future  state  is  the  .plain  and  express  doctrine  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  the  obvious  and  literal  sense  of  the  words. 
It  rests  therefore  upon  the  authority  of  the  revelation  itself. 
Hence  all  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  all  the  prophecies  of  the 
Scriptures,  whose  accomplishment  is  already  past,  and  visible  to 
us,  become  pledges  and  attestations  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  God  would  have  given  such  powers  and 
evidences,  as  must  necessarily  propagate  and  establish  this  doc- 
trine, were  it  not  true.  For  this  is  the  grand,  and,  as  we  may 
say,,  the  only  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  of  the 
Old  when  interpreted  by  the  New,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

And,  aa  this  is  the  most  convincing  evidence  even  to  philoso- 
phical persons,  so  it  is  almost  the  only  one  which  can  affect  and 
satisfy  the  vulgar.  But  indeed  what  resource  can  any  man  have 
in  things  above  his  capacity,  besides  resting  on  those  who  have 
evidently  more  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  than  himself, 
who  have  worked  miracles,  foretold  things  to  come,  preached 
and  practised  righteousness? 

Ail  the  miracles  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were 

Erformed  by  Christ  in  effect,  i.  e.  by  his  power  and  authority. 
9  therefore  must  he  able  to  preserve  us  from  perishing  utterly; 
and  the  predictions  of  future  states  in  this  world,  which  God  gave 
to  him,  and  he  to  his  servant  John  and  others,  both  before  and 
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after  hb  comiag,  shew,  by  their  accomplish  ment,  that  all  his  other 
predictions,  and  especially  the  great  one  of  a  resurrectioQ  to  life 
eternal,  will  also  be  accomplished  in  due  time. 

Secondly,  The  persons  brought  back  to  life  again  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and,  above  all,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
himself,  have  a  great  tendency  to  strengthen  the  foregoing  aigo- 
ment,  and  to  remove  all  our  doubts,  fears,  and  jealousies,  con- 
cerning the  reality  of  a  future  state.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  histories  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  of  the  appearance  of  Mobc* 
and  Clijab  at  Christ's  transfiguration.  As  there  are  no  footsteps 
back  again  from  the  grave  to  life,  our  imagination  staggeis, 
and  our  faith  stands  in  need  of  a  sensible  as  well  aa  rational 
support. 

Thirdly,  The  great  readiness  of  the  prophets  and  apoetlea,  and 
of  other  good  Jews  and  Christians  after  tneir  example,  to  suffer 
death  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  is  a  singular  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  us.  We  are  sure  &om  hence,  that  they  believed 
a  future  state  themselves;  and  they  could  not  but  know  whether 
or  no  they  had  the  power  of  working  miracles,  had  seen  Christ 
after  his  death,  had  received  divine  communications.  Sec  They 
roust  therefore  have  been  possessed  of  these  undeniable  evidences 
for  a  future  state;  they  could  neither  be  deceived  themselves  in 
this  natter,  nor  deceive  others. 

Fourthly,  The  whole  history  and  institutions  of  the  Jewish 
people,  when  interpreted  by  Christianity,  are  types  and  prophecies   ■ 
of  a  future  state.     And  here  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  con-   | 
firm  and  illustrate  each  other  in  the  strongest  manner :  aod  the   | 
Old  Testament,  when  interpreted  by  the  New,  becomes  entirely 
spiritual,  and  equally  expresdve,  with  the  New,  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state.    It  may  be  observed  of  the  Psalms  particularly, 
that  the  spiritual  interpretation  is  to  us,  in  the  present  times, 
more  easy  and  natural  upon  the  whole,  than  the  literal  and  tem- 
poral one. 

Fifthly,  If  we  compare  what  was  advanced  above,  concerning 
the  elementary  infinitesimal  body,  with  the  scripture  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  particularly  with  Sl  Paul's 
account  of  it,  1  Cor.  zv.  there  wilt  appear  such  a  harmony  and 
coincidence  between  the  evidences  mnn  reason  and  those  from 
Scripture,  as  will  greatly  confirm  both. 

Prop.  LXXXYIII.— 7^  Retoardt  and  PaaithmenU  ofafutmn 
Life  will  far  exceed  the  Happinetx  and  Misery  of  thit,  both  M 
Degree  and  Duration. 

Here  I  will  first  consider  the  suggestions  of  the  light  of 
reason ;  secondly,  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures. 

First,  then,  As  man  appears,  according  to  the  light  of  reason, 
to  be  in  a  progressive  state,  it  may  be  conjectured,  or  even  pn> 
sumed,  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life  will 
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exceed  that  happiness  and  misery,  which  are  here  the  natural 
coDsequences  of  virtue  and  vice.  However,  the  light  of  reason 
is  not  clear  and  certain  in  this  point :  neither  can  it  determine, 
whether  the  happiness  and  misery  of  the  next  life  will  be  pure 
and  unmixed,  ot  no.  It  may  indeed  shew,  that  each  man  will 
receive  according  to  his  deserts ;  but  then,  since  there  is  no  pure 
virtue  or  vice  here,  since  also  there  may  be  room  for  both  virtue 
and  vice  hereafter,  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  next  life 
may  succeed  each  other  at  short  intervals,  as  in  the  present :  or,  if 
we  adopt  the  mechanical  system  throughout,  then  we  can  only 
hope  and  presume,  that  God  will  ultimately  make  the  happiness  of 
each  individual  to  outweigh  his  misery,  Enitely  or  infinitely ;  and 
shall  be  entirely  uncertain,  whether  or  no,  at  the  expiration  of 
this  life,  we  shall  pass  into  another,  in  like  manner,  chequered 
with  happiness  and  misery :  and  thus  one  of  the  principal  motives 
of  virtue  and  piety  would  be  lost. 

It  ia  true,  indeed,  that  the  heathens  had  their  Elysium  and 
Tartarus ;  but  then  these  doctrines  were  probably  the  corrupted 
remains  of  some  traditionary  revelation;  and  so  contribute  to 
strengthen  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  head, 
which  I  am  to  set  forth  in  the  next  place. 

The  Scriptures  then  represent  the  state  of  the  good  hereafter, 
aa  attended  with  the  purest  and  greatest  happiness ;  and  that  of 
the  wicked  as  being  exquisitely  and  eternally  miserable.  And 
though  the  words  translated  eternal  and  for  ever,  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  do  not  seem  to  stand  for  an  absolute  meta- 
physical infinity  of  duration,  as  we  now  term  it,  yet  tbey  cer- 
tainly  import  a  duration  of  a  great  relative  length,  and  may 
import  any  long  period  of  time,  short  of  an  absolute  eternity. 
The  Scriptures,  therefore,  in  their  declarations  concerning  the 
degree  and  duration  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  lay 
before  us  the  strongest  motives  to  obedience ;  such  as,  if  duly 
considered,  would  rouse  and  alarm  our  hopes  and  fears,  and  all 
our  faculties,  to  the  utmost;  excite  to  the  most  earnest  prayers; 
and  mortify  instantly  to  the  things  of  this  world. 

Now,  though  reason  cannot  discover  this  to  us,  or  determine  it 
absolutely,  as  just  now  remarked;  yet  it  approves  it,  when  dis- 
covered and  determiued  previously.  At  least,  it  approves  of  the 
pure  and  indefinite  happiness  of  the  good,  and  acquiesces  in  the 
indefinite  punishment  of  the  wicked.  For  we  always  seem  ready 
to  expect  a  state  of  pure  holiness  and  happiness  from  the  infinite 
perfection  of  the  Deity ;  and  yet  the  present  mixture  of  happi- 
ness vrith  misery,  and  of  virtue  with  vice,  also  any  future  degree 
of  vice  and  misery,  may  be  reconciled  to  infinite  perfection  and 
benevoleDce,  upon  supposition  that  they  be  finally  overpowered 
by  their  opposites :  or,  if  we  consult  the  dictates  of  the  moral 
sense  alone,  without  entering  into  the  hypothesis  of  mechanism, 
the  pure  misery  of  the  wicked,  under  certain  limitations  as  to 
degree  and  duration,  may  be  reconciled  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
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will  be  required  by  his  justice.     But  tlie  mord  seose  was  oer-  , 
tainly  intended  to  warn  us  couceming  futurity.  1 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  the  Scriptmes 
favour  our  first  notions  concerning  pure  virtue  and  happiness,  by 
the  mention  of  a  paradisiacal  state,  as  the  original  one  in  which 
man  was  placed ;  and  by  representing  our  future  bappiuess  as  a  ; 
restoration  to  this  state.  They  take  notice  therefore  of  that 
greatest  of  all  difficulties,  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the  works  . 
of  an  infinitely  benevolent  Being;  and  by  ascribing  it  to  sin,  tbe 
thing  which  is  most  opposite  to  God,  raise  an  expectatitm  that  it 
must  be  entirely  oveRX)nie  at  last. 

Prop.  LXXXIX.— 7«  u  prdbahle,  that  the  future  Happineu  of 
the  Good  wiU  he  of  a  tpirituol  Nature  ;  but  the  future  AStery 
of  the  Wicked  may  he  both  corporeal  and  mental. 

These  are  points  in  which  the  Scriptures  have  not  beeo 
explicit.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  beware  of  vain  curionty, 
and  to  arm  ourselves  with  a  deep  hamility.  We  are  not  judges 
what  degree  of  knowledge  is  most  suited  to  our  condition,  l^at 
there  will  be  a  future  state  at  all,  has  not  been  discovered,  with 
certainty,  to  a  great  part  of  maDkind;  and  we  may  observe  in 
general,  that  God  conceals  from  us  all  particular  things  of  a 
distant  nature,  and  only  gives  us  general  notices  of  those  that  are  \ 
near;  and  sometimes  not  even  so  much  as  this,  where  a  pecnliar 
duty  or  design  of  Provideace  requires  otherwise.  However,  at 
we  are  obliged  to  read  and  meditate  upon  the  Scriptures,  to 
examine  our  own  natures,  and  to  compare  them  with  tbe  Scrip- 
tures, we  seem  authorized  to  make  some  inquiry  into  this  high 
and  interesUng  point. 

Now  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  theory,  as  well  as  from 
other  methods  of  reasoning,  that  the  love  of  God,  and  of  his 
creatures,  is  tbe  only  point  in  which  man  can  rest ;  and  that  the 
first,  being  generated  by  means  of  tbe  last,  does  afterwsrdi 
purify,  exalt,  and  comprehend  it.  In  like  maDoer,  the  Scrip- 
tures place  our  ultimate  happiness  in  singing  praises  to  God,  and 
the  Lamb;  in  becoming  one  with  God,  and  members  of  Christ, 
and  of  each  other ;  which  phrases  have  a  remarkable  agreement 
with  the  foregoing  deductions  from  reason :  and  we  seem  autbo- 
nzed  to  conclude  from  both  together,  that  the  future  hapmnev 
of  the  blessed  will  consist  in  contemplating,  adoring,  and  foring 
God;  in  obeying  his  commands;  and,  by  so  doing,  ministerii^ 
to  the  happiness  of  ^others,  rejoidng  in  it,  and  being  partaken 
of  it. 

It  seems  probable  also,  both  irom  some  passages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  from  the  analogy  of  our  natures,  that  our  attachmenb 
to  dear  friends  and  relations,  for  whom  we  are  not  to  eorrov  a 
they  that  have  no  hope,  and  our  esteem  and  affection  for  emi- 
nently pious  persons  in  former  ages^  for  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
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Jacob,  and  the  tpiriti  of  other  ^t  men  made  perfect,  will  still 
subsist  on  our  arrival  at  the  triie  Mount  Sion,  and  the  heavenly 
Jerutalem. 

It  ma;  he  conjectured  farther,  that  the  glorified  body  will  not 
be  capable  of  pleasures  that  may  be  called  corporeal,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  present  bodily  pleasures  are ;  but  only  serve  as  the 
eye  and  ear  do  to  spiritual  religious  persons ;  i. «.  be  a  naere 
bstrument  and  inlet  to  the  refineid  pleasures  of  benevolence  and 
piety. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that  this  earth,  air,  &c  will  continue  to  be  ' 
the  habitations  of  the  blessed  I  It  seems  to  me,  that  a  very 
wonderful  agreement  between  philoBophical  discoveries  and  the 
Scriptures  will  appear  hereafter.  Some  instances,  and  many 
hints,  of  this  agreement  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Whiston's  works. 
Only  let  us  always  remember,  that  we  must  think  ind  speak 
imoa  the  things  of  another  world  much  more  imperfectly  than 
children  do  concerning  the  pleasures,  privileges,  and  occupations 
of  manhood. 

With  respect  to  the  punishments  of  the  wicked  in  a  future 
state,  we  nay  observe,  that  these  may  he  corporeal,  though  the 
happiness  of  the  blessed  should  not  be  so.  For  sensuality  is  que 
great  part  of  vice,  and  a  principal  source  of  it.  It  maybe  neces- 
sary therefore,  that  actual  fire  should  feed  upon  the  elementary 
body,  and  whatever  else  is  added  to  it  afler  the  resurrecdon,  in 
order  to  bum  out  the  stains  of  sin.  The  elementary  body  may 
also  perhaps  bear  the  action  of  fire  for  ages,  vrithout  being 
destroyed,  like  the  caput  mortuum,  or  terra  damnata,  of  the 
chemists.  For  this  terra  damnata  remains  after  the  calcination 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  by  intense  and  long-continued 
fires.  The  destruction  of  this  world  by  fire,  spoken  of  both  in 
the  Scriptures  and  in  many  profane  writings,  the  phienomena  of 
comets,  and  of  the  sim  and  ^ed  stars,  those  vast  bodies  of  fire, 
which  bum  for  ages,  the  great  quantity  of  sulphureous  matter 
contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  by  fire  and  brimstone,  alluded  to  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  representation  of  future  punishment  under  the 
emblem  of  the  fire  of  Gehenna,  and,  above  all,  the  express 
passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  wicked 
shall  be  punished  by  fire,  even  everlasting  fire,  confirm  this 
pontion  concerning  the  corporeal  nature  of  future  punishment, 
as  well  as  give  light  to  one  another. 

The  same  considerations  confirm  the  long  duration  of  future 
punishment.  For  if  the  earth  be  supposed  to  he  set  on  fire, 
either  by  the  near  approach  of  a  comet,  or  by  some  general  fer- 
mentation in  its  own  bowels,  just  as  the  deluge  was  caused  partly 
by  waters  from  the  heavens,  partly  by  those  of  the  great  deep, 
it  may  bum  for  many  revolutions,  either  iu  a  planetary  or  a 
cometary  orbit ;  and  tiiese  may  be  the  aget  of  age*,  spoken  of  in 
the  Apocalypse.     Farther,  if  the  duration  of  Christ's  reign  upon 
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earth  for  a  thousand  jears  be  esCimated,  as  interpreters  have  willi 
apparent  reason  estimated  other  durations  in  the  prophetical 
writings,  by  putting  a  day  for  a  year,  then  will  this  reign  continue 
for  360,000  years.  And  since  it  appears  to  be  previous  to  tb« 
punishment  in  the  lake  of  fire,  and  limited,  aDd  whereas  thai 
punishment  is  to  endure  for  ages  of  ages,  that  is,  for  an  indefi- 
nitely long  period  of  time,  one  may  perhaps  conjecture,  that  thii 
pnnishment  is  to  be  of  longer  duration  than  the  reign  of  Christ 
upon  earth  for  360,000  years.  But  these  things  are  mere  con- 
jectures, (xod  has  not  been  pleased  to  discover  the  kind,  degree, 
or  duration  of  future  punisfajnent  in  explicit  terms.  However, 
the  sacred  writings  concur  every  where  with  the  voice  of  reason 
in  alarming  us  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  faculties,  lest  we  cone 
into  that  place  of  torment.  The  punishments  threatened  to  the 
body  politic  of  the  Jews  have  fallen  upon  it  in  the  heaviest  and 
most  exemplary  manner.  The  Jews,  considered  as  a  body  politic, 
have  now  been  in  a  state  of  suffering,  without  any  interval  of 
relaxation,  for  almost  1700  years;  during  which  time  they  have 
been  like  Cain  the  elder  brother,  who  slew  A.bel,  because  he  vras 
more  righteous  than  himself,  and  his  sacrifice  more  accepuUe 
than  his  own,  fugitives  and  vagabonds  over  the  face  of  the  earth: 
they  have  been  persecuted  and  slain  every  where,  having  the 
indehble  mark  of  circumcision  set  upon  them,  to  which  they  itiU 
adhere  most  tenaciously,  and  which  has  been  a  principal  meam 
of  preventing  their  apostatizing  from  their  own  religion,  after 
they  grow  up  to  adult  age.  And  this  may  serve  as  a  ^pe  and 
evidence  of  the  certainty  and  greatness  of  future  puni^unmt, 
shewing  that  it  will  be  greater,  and  more  lasting,  than  human 
foresight  could  possibly  have  conjectured ;  just  as  their  final 
restoration  seems  to  presage  the  final  redemption  and  salvation  of 
the  most  wicked.  And  therefore,  according  to  the  earnest  and 
affectionate  admonition  of  our  Saviour,  he  that  htUh  eart  to  ksar, 
let  him  hear. 

But  if  the  puubhments  of  another  worid  should  be  corporeal  in 
some  measure,  there  is  still  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  spiritual  also;  and  that  by  selfishness,  amhition, 
malevolence,  envy,  revenge,  cruelty,  profaneness,  murmoring 
against  God,  infidelity,  and  blasphemy,  men  will  become  tttf- 
mentors  to  themselves,  and  to  each  other;  deceive,  and  he 
deceived ;  inlatuate,  and  be  infatuated ;  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
repent,  and  turn  to  God,  till  the  appointed  time  comes,  if  that 
should  ever  be. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  degree,  probably  not  the 
duration,  of  future  punishment,  corporeal  or  mental,  will  be  the 
same  to  all.  It  may  also  perhaps  be,  that  there  may  be  some 
alleviating  circumstances,  or  even  some  admixtore  of  hapfunea. 
Only  the  Scriptures  do  not  authorize  any  such  conjectures ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  lest  we 
lead  ourselves  or  others  into  a  fata)  mistake.     And  indeed,  if  the 
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lappiDess  of  the  Messed  be  pure  and  unmixed,  as  the  Scriptures 
eem  to  dechire,  and  reason  to  Iiope^  then  may  the  misery  of  the 
vicked  be  unmixed  also.  Nevertheless,  since  the  goodness  of 
jod  has  no  opposite,  analogy  does  not  here  require  that  con- 
tusion. 

?BOF.  XC. — It  teemt  probable,  that  the  Soul  mil  remain  in  a 
State  of  Inactivity,  thvugh  perhaps  not  of  Inaemibility,  from 
Death  to  the  Remrrection. 

Some  religious  persons  seem  to  fear,  lest  by  allowing  a  state 
)f  insensibility  to  succeed  immediately,  after  death,  for  some 
randreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of  years,  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
mother  world  should  be  lessened.  But  we  may  affirm,  on  the 
wntrary,  that  they  would  be  increased  thereby.  For  time,  being 
\  relative  thing,  ceases  in  respect  of  the  soul,  when  it  ceases  to 
:hink.  If  therefore  we  admit  of  a  state  of  insensibility  between 
leath  and  the  resurrection,  these  two  great  events  will  fall  upon 
two  contiguous  moments  of  time,  and  every  man  enter  directly 
into  heaven  or  hell,  as  soon  as  he  departs  out  of  this  world,  which 
is  a  most  alarming  consideration. 

That  the  soul  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity  by  the  depo- 
<dtion  of  the  gross  body,  may  be  conjectured  from  its  endre 
dependence  upon  tbe  gross  body  for  powers  and  faculties,  in  the 
manner  explained  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work.  It  seems 
from  hence,  that  neitlier  the  elementary  body,  nor  the  immaterial 
principle,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  preside  over  this,  can 
exert  themselves  without  a  set  of  suitable  oi^ans.  And  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  by  speaking  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  as  synonymous  to  a  future  life,  favour  this  conjecture. 
There  are  also  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  iu 
the  New,  which  intimate  death  to  be  a  state  of  rest,  silence, 
sleep,  and  inactivity,  or  even  of  insensibOity.  However,  there 
are  other  passages  of  Scripture  which  favour  the  opposite  conjec- 
ture. It  seems  also,  that  motion,  and  consequently  perception, 
may  not  cease  entirely  in  the  elementary  body  af^r  death ;  just 
OS  in  the  seeds  of  vegetables  there  is  probably  some  small  intes- 
tine motion  kept  up,  during  winter,  sufficient  to  preserve  life, 
and  the  power  of  vegetation,  on  the  return  of  the  spring.  And 
thus  the  good  may  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  tranquillity,  and  happi- 
ness, upon  the  whole  rather  pleasant  than  painful,  and  the 
wicked  in  a  contrary  state.  Some  imperfectly  good  persons  may 
also  receive  what  remains  of  the  necessary  purification,  during 
the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  we  may  guess,  that  though  the  soul  may  not  be  in  an 
insensible  state,  yet  it  will  be  in  a  pasuve  one,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  dream  ;  and  not  exert  any  great  activity  tiU  the  resurrec- 
tion, being  perhaps  roused  to  this  by  the  fire  of  the  conflagration. 
For  analogy  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  resurrection  will  be 
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effected  by  means  strictly  naturaL     And  thus  every  man  mir 
rise  in  bis  own  order>  agreeably  to  the  words  of  St.  PauL 

However,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  our  notions  concerning 
the  intermediate  state  are  mere  coojectares.  It  may  be  a  Btate 
of  absolute  insensibility  on  one  hand,  or  of  great  activity  on  tbe 
other.  The  Scriptures  ^re  not  explicit  in  this  matter,  and 
natural  reason  is  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  of  determining  in  iL 
I  have  just  hinted  a  middle  opinion,  as  being  more  plausible 
perhaps  than  either  extreme.  Such  inquiries  and  disquisitions 
m^  a  little  awaken  the  mind,  and  withmaw  it  from  the  magical' 
influences  of  this  world :  and,  if  the  children  of  this  world  find  a 
pleasure  and  advantage  in  ruminating  upon  their  views  and 
designs  in  it,  much  more  may  the  children  of  another  world,  by 
making  that  the  subject  of  their  meditations  and  inquiiies. 
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We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  Section  the  greatnew  of  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  a  futurs  life.  Now  this  is  a  point 
of  infinite  importance  to  us  to  be  practically  and  duly  considered. ! 
It  is  of  infinite  practical  importance  to  come  within  the  terms  of  | 
salvation  at  the  day  of  ju^ment.  Though  all  God's  creatures  i 
should  be  made  happy  at  last  indefioitety,  yet  still  there  is  in  the 
v^y  in  which  we  do,  and  must,  and  ought  to  conceive  of  these 
things,  an  infinite  practical  difference,  whether  at  the  resurrectiiMi 
we  enter  into  the  n«u  Jermalem,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or 
whether  we  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  whote  tmokB  tucettdetk 
up  for  ever  and  ever.  Let  us  inquire  therefore,  what  are  the 
terms  of  salvation  ai^  this  short  me  is  ended,  i.  e.  what  d^ree 
of  purity  and  perfection  is  required  of  us  here,  in  order  to  be 
rescued  &om  the  miseries  of  another  world,  and  advanced  into 
the  glorious  mansions  of  the  blessed. 

Peop.  XCI. — It  foUoiet  from  the  foregoing  Theory  of  our  tmtet- 
lectual  Pleaturet  and  Paint,  that  the  Stuk  of  Mankind  are  ml 
qualified  for  pure  unmixed  Happineti. 

For  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  by  no  means  so  &r  advanced  in 
self-annihilation,  and  in  the  love  of  G^od,  and  of  his  creatures  in 
and  through  him,  as  appears,  from  the  tenor  of  the  forgoing 
observations,  to  be  required  for  the  attainment  of  pure  happiness. 
There  are  few,  even  in  christian  countries,  that  so  much  as  know 
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what  the  tme  reli^on  and  purity  of  the  heart  is ;  at  least,  that 
attend  to  it  with  care  and  earnestness :  and  in  pagan  countries 
stilt  fewer  by  far.  How  exceedingly  few  then  must  that  UltU 
fiock  be,  whose  wills  are  broken  and  subjected  to  the  divine  will, 
wbo  delight  in  happiness  wherever  they  see  it,  who  look  upon 
what  concerns  themselves  with  indifference,  and  are  perpetually 
intent  upon  their  Father's  business,  in  any  proper  sense  of  these 
words  1  And  as  experience  shews  us,  that  men  are  not  carried 
from  worldly-mindednesa  to  heavenly -mind  ednesa,  nor  advanced 
from  lower  degrees  of  the  last  to  higher  in  general,  but  by  passing 
through  pain  and  sorrow ;  so  there  is  the  greatest  reason  from 
the  mere  light  of  nature  to  apprehend,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
must  suffer  after  death,  before  they  can  be  qualified  for  pure  and 
spiritual  happiness.  If  what  we  have  felt  here  do  not  cure  us  of 
sensuality,  selfishness,  and  malevolence,  there  is  the  greatest 
reason  from  analogy  to  apprehend,  that  severer  punishments  will 
be  ^tplied  hereafter  for  tnat  purpose. 

Prop.  XCII. — It  foUowt  from  the  Declarationt  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  are  not  quaked  for  the  Matuion* 
of  the  Sleued. 

Fob,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  the  pate  that  leadeth  to  life 
ie  strait,  and  th^e  are  fete  who  find  it,  even  though  they  teek  to 
enter  in.  The  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  of  the 
formal  professors,  who  yet  are  no  adulterers,  extortioners,  &c, 
wiU  not  be  in  any  wise  sufficient  Many  are  called,  and  but  few 
choeen  ,*  and,  agreeably  hereto,  the  first-fruits,  which  are  a  scrip- 
tare  type  of  the  chosen  or  elect,  are  small  in  comparison  of  the 
lump.  In  like  manner,  the  Jews  are  few  in'  comparison  of  the 
Gentiles;  the  144,000,  in  comparison  of  all  the  tribes;  the 
Israelites,  in  comparison  of  all  Abraham's  seed ;  Elijah,  and  the 
7000,  in  comparison  of  the  priests  and  worshippers  of  Baal. 
Thus  also  Noah,  and  his  family,  alone,  were  preserved  at  the 
deluge ;  and  of  tibe  Israelites  a  remnant  only  is  saved,  whilst  die 
rest  are  rejected.  And  the  reason  of  this  smallness  of  the  elect, 
the  thing  here  typified,  appears  from  the  conditions.  For  we 
must  take  up  our  cross  daily,  hate  fiither  and  mother,  and  even 
our  own  lives ;  else  we  cannot  be  Christ's  disciples.  We  cannot 
serve  Ood  and  Mammon  together.  We  must  seek  the  kingdom 
of  Ood,  and  his  righteousness,  first ;  hunger  and  thirst  after  it ; 
and  leave  all  to  follow  Christ.  We  must  be  bom  again,  i.  e. 
have  quite  new  dispositions,  and  take  pleasure  in  works  of  piety 
juid  charity,  as  we  formerly  did  in  sensual  enjoyments,  in  honour 
and  profit ;  we  must  be  transformed  by  the  renewal  of  our  minds, 
walk  according  to  the  Spirit,  have  our  hearts  in  heaven,  and  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God.  We  must  pray  always;  rejoice  in 
tribulation;  count  all  things  as  dung  in  comparison  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  and  him  crucified ;  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the 

oogic 
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hungry,  visit  the  sick,  preach  the  gospel  in  all  nationa.  If  then  i 
be  strife  or  vain-glory,  schisms  or  diriaions,  amongst  us,  we  are 
still  carnal.  If  there  be  wrath,  clamour,  evil-apealuDg,  coretou- 1 
ness,  we  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  we  govern  not ! 
our  tongues,  we  deceive  ourselves;  our  religion  is  vain.  The 
lust  of  the  Sesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  an 
inconsistent  with  the  love  of  the  Father,  t.  e,  witn  happiness,  with 
freedom  from  tormenting  fear.  Though  we  give  all  our  goods  to  i 
feed  the  poor,  and  our  bodies  to  be  burnt,  even  suffer  maft^nknn. 
it  profiteth  nothing,  unless  we  have  that  charity,  that  love,  whi^ 
seeketh  not  her  own,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  &c.  i.  e,  uolest 
we  become  indifferent  to  ourselves,  and  love  God,  and  his  truth, 
glory,  and  goodness,  manifested  in  his  creatures,  alone.  This 
world,  with  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants,  is  all  along  in  Scripture  i 
represented  as  doomed  to  destruction,  on  account  of  tbe  degene- '' 
rac^,  idolatry,  wickedness,  which  every  where  prevail  in  it.  Tbs 
true  Jews  and  Christians  are  a  separate  people,  in  the  world,  not 
of  the  world,  but  hated  and  persecuted  by  it,  because  they  shine 
as  lights  in  the  midtt  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation,  which 
cannot  bear  the  light,  &c.  &c  for  it  would  be  endless  to  tran- 
scribe texts  to  this  purpose.  If  a  man  has  but  courage  to  see 
and  acknowledge  the  truth,  he  will  find  the  same  doctrine  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  every  part  of  the  Bible. 

I       Prop.  XCIII. — To  apply  the  foregoing  Doctrine,  at  toell  at  we  ! 
can,  to  the  real  Circumttances  of  Mankind.  j 

Hebe  we  may  observe.  First,  That,  lest  tbe  best  of  vkxi,  ii  : 
considering  the  number  and  greatness  of  their  sins,  and  coasi- 
paring  them  with  the  purity  of  the  scripture  precepts,  and  tbe 
perfection  of  God,  should  not  dare  to  look  up  to  him  with  a 
filial  trust  and  confidence  in  him ;  lest  their  hearts  should  &il, 
Christ  our  Saviour  is  sent  firom  heaven,  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life ;  that,  though  our  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
should  by  him,  by  means  of  his  sufferings,  and  our  £aitb,  be  made 
as  white  as  wool ;  and  the  great  punishment,  which  must  otber^ 
wise  have  been  inflicted  upon  us  according  to  what  we  call  the 
course  of  nature,  be  averted.  Faith  then  in  Christ  the  righteooi^ 
will  supply  the  pkce  of  that  righteousness,  and  sinless  p^ectioB, 
to  which  we  cannot  attain. 

Secondly,  And  yet  this  faith  does  not  make  void  the  law,  and 
strict  conditions,  above  described;  but,  on  the  contrary,  esta- 
blishes them.  For  no  man  can  have  this  faith  in  Christ,  but  ^ 
who  complies  with  the  conditions.  To  have  a  sense  of  our  sins, 
to  be  bumble  and  contrite,  and  in  this  state  of  mind  to  depend 
upon  Christ  as  the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  as  able  and 
willing  to  save  us,  which  is  true  faith,  argues  such  a  dispositiaa 
as  will  shew  itself  in  works.      And  if  our  faith  fall  short  of 
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this,  if  it  do  not  overcome  the  world,  and  shew  itself  by  worki, 
it  is  of  no  avail ;  it  is  like  that  of  tha  devils,  who  believe  and 
tremble.  Men  must  labour  therefore  after  this  &ith  as  much  as 
after  any  other  christian  grace,  or  rather  as  much  as  after  all  the 
others;  else  they  cannot  obtain  it.  For  it  contaios  all  the  other 
christiau  graces ;  and  we  can  never  know  that  we  have  it,  but 
by  our  having  the  christiaa  graces,  which  are  its  fruits. 

Thirdly,  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  mere  assurance,  or  strong 
persuasion,  of  a  man's  own  salvation,  is  neither  a  condition,  nor 
a  pledge  of  it.  The  faith  above  described  is;  and  so  are  all 
other  christian  graces,  love,  fear,  trust,  repentance,  regeneration, 
&c.  when  duly  advanced  and  improved,  so  as  to  beget  and  perfect 
each  other.  But  there  is  great  reason  to  fear,  both  from  the 
foregoing  theory  of  the  human  mind,  and  from  plain  experience, 
that  Buch  a  strong  persuasion  may  be  generated,  whilst  men 
continue  in  many  gross  corruptions;  and  that  especially  if  they 
be  first  persuaded  that  this  strong  persuasion  or  assurance  of 
salvation  is  a  condition  and  pledge  of  it,  and  be  of  sanguine 
tempera.  Per,  if  they  be  of  fearful  and  melancholy  ones,  a  con- 
trary effect  may  be  expected.  Ail  this  appears  from  the  fore- 
going theory  of  assent  and  dissent.  Eager  desires  are  attended 
with  hope  in  the  sanguine,  the  vain-glorious,  and  the  self-con- 
ceited ;  and  this  hope,  as  it  increases,  becomes  a  comfortable 
assurance  and  persuasion,  dravring  to  itself  by  degrees  the  inward 
sentiments  that  attend  upon  assent  On  the  contrary,  eager 
desires  in  the  scrupulous,  superstitious,  and  dejected,  end  in  tear 
and  dissent.  But  if  thia  ddection  should  pass  into  the  opposite 
state,  then  the  anxious  diffidence  may  at  once,  as  it  were,  pass 
into  its  opposite,  a  joyful  persuasion. 

But  the  chief  thing  to  be  observed  here  is,  that  the  Scriptures 
no  where  make  an  assurance  of  salvation  the  condidon  or  pledge 
of  it.  Unless  therefore  it  could  he  shewn  to  be  included  in  faith, 
love,  fear,  and  other  scriptural  conditions,  the  doctrine  of  assur- 
ance, as  it  seems  to  be  taught  by  some  persons,  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  Scriptures.  But  all  the  christian  graces  may  exist  vrith- 
out  an  explicit  assurance  of,  or  even  reflection  upon,  a  man's 
own  salvation;  and  fear,  in  particular,  does  not  admit  of  this 
assurance.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
all  acts  of  faith,  love,  trust,  gratitude,  exercised  towards  God, 
leave  peace  and  comfort  in  the  mind ;  and  that  the  frequent 
meditation  upon  the  joys  of  another  life,  as  our  hope  and  ciown, 
will  excite  us  powerfully  to  obedience.  We  ought  therefore  to 
labour  and  pray  most  earnestly  for  the  perpetual  increase  of  the 
hope  of  salvation ;  yet  waiting  patiently  for  it,  if  it  should  be 
delayed  through  bodily  indisposition,  or  any  other  cause. 

Foiuthly,  If  it  be  asked,  where  the  privilege  and  advantage  of 
faith  Ilea,  since  works  are  necessary  also,  according  to  the  fore- 
going account  of  it;  I  answer,  First,  That  the  righteousness  and 
sufieriogs  of  Christ,  with  our  faith  in  them,  are  necessary  to 
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tan  OS  froM  our  linf,  to  eaaUe  as  to  i 
n^Utniaaemi  sod,  Secoadlj,  That  fidoi  ia  ^mlp^^u^  faj  the 
Scripttua  ■«  the  mesn  appouted  by  God  Cor  rmdrrri^  iaqtCT- 
feet  rigfateooHWM  equinlcnt,  in  his  siglit,  to  pcricct,  sad  «««■ 
of  tnui^>nnii%  it  toto  perfect,  as  •om  as  we  aic  freed  fro^  that 
bodj  of  flesh  utd  death,  which  wars  against  the  law  of  our  Biadi. 
And  as  &ith  ihos  improves  ligfateoiHoeM,  mo  ereiy  degree  of 
rigfateoitsiie«  is  a  ptouortioaal  ptepazatne  for  bath ;  and  if  it  da 
not  produce  laith,  wiU  end  in  sdAt^teonnif .  md  Satamieml 
[nide. 

Fifthly,  .If  it  be  alleged,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  josdfi- 
cation  hj  &ith  alone,  and  exdmivelj  of  works,  that  if  the 
greatest  sinner  ihonld  in  the  midst  of  his  sins  and  imfMeties,  stop 
st  once,  and,  with  a  deep  sense  of  them,  eaniestlj  desire  fbrgiTe- 
ness  of  God  through  Christ,  firmly  beliering  in  him  as  his  Sanoor, 
we  csnnot  suppose  that  God  would  reject  him ;  I  answer,  that 
this  deep  sense  of  lin,  this  earnest  prayer,  and  firm  belief,  are 
things  not  to  be  attained  in  a  short  space  of  time,  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature.  A  sinner  cannot  be  stopped  at  all  in  the 
career  of  his  liDS,  but  by  suffering;  and  there  may  indeed  be  a 
degree  of  suffering  so  great,  as  to  work  the  due  contritioa  in  any 
given  short  interval  of  time,  according  to  the  course  of  oatore^ 
But  it  does  not  appear  from  experience,  that  an  effectual  refor- 
mation is  generally  wrought  in  great  sinners  by  common  calamities, 
nor  even  by  very  severe  ones ;  though  the  suffering,  one  may  ht^ie, 
is  not  lost ;  but  will  here  or  hereafter  manifest  its  good  effects. 
However,  some  few  there  are,  who,  recovering  Irom  a  dangerous 
sickness,  or  other  great  affliction,  shew  that  their  change  of  mind 
was  of  a  permanent  nature ;  that  they  were  made  new  creattim; 
and  that  they  had  a  real  practical  faith,  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  world,  generated  in  them.  Now,  such  a  faith,  though  it 
have  not  time  to  evidence  itself  by  works,  will  undoubtedly  be 
accepted  by  God;  since  he  knovre  that  time  alone  is  wanting. 

Sixthly,  It  will  be  asked  then,  what  are  we  to  do  (or  those 
unhappy  persona,  who  have  neglected  to  make  use  of  the  means 
of  grace  in  due  time,  and  who  are  seized  by  some  fatal  diseases 
in  the  midst  of  their  ains?  I  answer,  that  we  must  exhort  tbem 
to  strive  to  the  utmost,  to  pray  that  they  may  pray  with  fiuth, 
with  earnestness,  with  humility,  with  contrition.  As  far  as  the 
dying  sinner  has  these  graces,  no  doubt  they  will  avail  him, 
either  to  alleviate  his  future  miseiy,  or  to  augment  his  happiness. 
And  it  seems  plainly  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
all  that  can  be  done,  must  be  done  in  this  life.  After  death  ws 
enter  into  a  most  durable  state  of  happiness  or  misery.  We 
must  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  leave  the  whole  to  God,  who 
judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth.  Our  compassion  is  as  imperfect 
and  erroneous,  as  our  other  virtues,  especially  in  matters  where 
we  ourselves  are  so  deeply  concerned.  The  greatest  promiMS 
are  made  to  fervent  prayer.  Let  therefore  not  only  the  dying 
Coo;.|c 
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person  himself,  but  all  about  him,  who  are  thus  moved  with  com- 
passion for  him,  fiy  to  God  in  this  so  great  distress ;  not  the 
least  devout  sigh  or  aspirtition  can  be  lost  God  accepts  the 
widow's  mile,  and  even  a  cup  of  cold  water,  when  bestowed  upon 
a  disciple  and  representative  of  Christ.  And  if  the  prayer,  love, 
faith,  &c.  either  of  the  sinner. himself,  or  of  any  one  else,  be 
sufficiently  fervent,  he  will  give  him  repentance  unto  salvation. 
But  how  shall  any  of  us  say  this  of  ourselves?  This  would  be 
to  depend  upon  ourselves,  and  our  own  abilities,  instead  of  having 
faith  IQ  Chnst  alone. 

These  awakening  considerations  may  be  thought  to  lead  to 
despair.  But  then  despair  arising  from  them  appears  to  be  in- 
finitely safer,  than  that  enthuaiaslic  faith,  or  rather  presumption, 
which  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone.  If  indeed  a  man's  despair  should  make  him 
neglect  God  in  his  last  moments,  put  away  the  thoughts  of  his 
sins,  and  harden  himself  in  a  careless  stupidity  with  respect  to 
his  future  condition,  this  would  be  the  worst  state  on  this  side 
the  grave.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  foregoing  considerations 
have  no  such  tendency.  Where  a  man  is  so  terrified,  that,  like 
David,  his  heart  fails  him,  or,  like  the  publican,  he  dares  not 
look  up ;  thac  he  does  not  think  himself  worthy  of  the  high  title 
of  the  child  of  God,  or  of  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 
all  these  emotions,  all  the  agonies  of  this  kind  of  despair,  have  a 
great  tendency  to  better  him,  to  purify  and  perfect  him,  to 
hiunble  him,  to  break  bis  stubborn  will ;  and  though  he  should 
not  be  able  to  pray  but  by  the  groaning*  that  are  unutterable, 
Qod,  who  knows  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  which  is  now  working  in 
him  a  repentance  aot  to  be  repented  of,  i.  e.  if  these  grosnings  be 
sufficiently  earnest,  will  accept  him.  If  they  fall  short  of  the 
gospel  terms,  whatever  these  be,  he  will,  however,  be  beaten 
with  fewer  stripes.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  ques< 
tion  is  not  whether  a  man  shall  die  here  in  apparent  peace,  so  as 
to  comfort  the  friends  and  by-standers  under  their  alarming  sense 
of  fear  for  themselves,  and  compassion  for  him,  but  whether  he 
shatl  awake  in  joy  or  torment.  The  despair  which  arises  from  a 
fear  lest  our  remaining  disposition  to  sin  be  so  great,  our  faith 
and  love  so  weak,  and  our  prayer  so  languid,  as  that  we  do  not 
come  up  to  the  gospel  terms,  is  no  offence  against  the  divine 
goodness.  We  are  to  estimate  this  goodness  in  its  particular 
manifestations  by  God's  promises  alone ;  and  to  do  otherwise, 
would  he  to  open  a  door  to  all  wickedness,  and  lead  ourselves 
into  the  most  fatal  mistakes.  The  Scriptures  declare,  in  the 
most  express  terms,  that  works  are  necessary  to  sidvaHon. 
Faith  is  never  said  to  be  effectual,  when  not  attended  by  works; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  true  faith  is  emphatically  charac- 
terised by  its  producing  works.  This  faith  is  itself  a  work,  as 
much  as  any  other,  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  others,  all 
proceeding  &om  one  universal  cause  through  ChiiaL     How  then 
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can  we  fiatter  ourselres,  that  a  mere  strong  persuasion  or  asnir- 
ance  of  salvation,  of  the  application  of  Christ  s  merits  to  a  man's 
■elf  in  particular,  will  be  of  an;  avail?  Especially  since  it  is 
evident,  firom  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that  such  a  persuasion  ma; 
be  g;enerated  in  a  wicked  man;  and  also  from  experience,  that  it 
is  sometimes  found  in  such. 

I  have  here  endeavoured  to  treat  thu  most  important  subject 
with  the  greatest  fidelity,  and  regard  to  truth.  God's  ways  are 
indeed  infinitely  above  oui'  ways,  t.  e.  infinitely  more  mercU'ul  ia 
reaiity,  ultimately,  than  we  can  express  or  conceive.  But  all  the 
threatenings  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  fulfilled  bitherto,  as 
well  as  the  promises.  There  u  no  peace  to  the  tncked.  The 
faith,  which  removeth  mounUins,aTaUeth  nothing  without  charity. 
Not  he  that  tatth  unto  Chritt,  Lord,  Lord,  i.  e.  merely  applies  to 
him  for  mercy  and  assistance,  but  he  that  doth  the  wilt  of  God, 
thall  enter,  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  'And  we  must  not,  we 
cannot,  explain  away  these  express  passages. 

As  in  the  body,  so  in  the  mind,  great  and  laaUng  changes  are 
seldom  wrought  ma  short  time;  and  this  the  history  of  association 
shews  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  connexion  between 
body  and  mind.  And  yet  he  who  made  the  blind  to  see,  the 
lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lepers  clean,  and  the  maimed 
whole,  by  a  word,  can  as  easily  perform  the  analogous  things,  the 
antitypes,  in  the  mind.  But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
bodily  changes  by  miracles  were  not  made  by  our  Saviour,  except 
in  consequence  of  previous  changes  in  the  mind.  And  thus 
indeed  to  him  that  hath  ehall  be  given,  and  he  ikait  have  ■wrv 
abundantly.  Love,  faith,  fear,  prayer,  will  carry  men  on  in  a 
very  rapid  progress.  But  then  the  work  of  r^eneration  b 
already  advanced  in  them.  It  is  of  infinite  consequence  not  to  lay 
a  stumbling-block,  or  rock  of  offence,  in  our  own  way,  or  in  that 
pf  others ;  not  to  break  the  leatt  commandment,  or  teach  othen  to  to 
do.  Xiet  us  not  be  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked;  what  a  man 
toaeth,  that  shall  he  alto  reap.  Indignation  and  wrath,  trUm- 
laiion  and  anguish,  must  come  upon  every  toul  of  man  that  does 
evil,  upon  every  child  of  disobedience. 

Seventhly,  It  follows  from  the  purity  of  the  scripture  prece|ds, 
that  even  the  better  sort  of  Christians  may  be  under  consideraUe 
uncertiunties  as  to  their  own  state ;  and  ^at  in  many  cases,  as  a 
man  grows  better,  and  consequently  sees  more  distinctly  his  own 
impurity,  he  will  have 'greater  fears  for  himself,  and  perhaps  think 
that  he  grows  worse.  Now  the  final  cause  of  this  is  undoubtedly, 
that  we  may  make  our  calling  and  election  sure,  and  lest  he  that 
tbinketh  he  standeth  should  fall.  And  yet,  as  wicked  persons, 
let  them  endeavour  ever  so  much  to  stupify  themselves,  mutt 
have  frequent  forebodings  of  the  judgment  thatwil!  be  past  upon 
them  at  the  last  day ;  so  good  persons  will  generally  nave  great 
comforts  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrows.  The  scripture  promises 
are  so  gracious  and  unlimited,  the  precepts  for  loving  Qod,  and 
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rejoicing  in  him,  so  plain  and  express,  and  the  histories  of  God's 
mercies  towards  great  sinners,  and  the  great  sins  of  good  men, 
are  so  endearing,  that  whoever  reads  and  laeditates  upon  the 
Scripture  daily,  will  find  light  tpring  up  to  him  in  the  midit  of 
darkness}  wiU  hope  agamtl  hope,  L  e.  will  hope  for  the  mercy  of 
God,  though  he  has  the  greatest  doubts  and  fears  in  relation  to 
his  own  virtue,  faith,  love,  and  hope ;  and  fly  to  him,  as  his 
Father  and  Saviour,  for  that  very  reason.  This  will  beget 
earnest  and  incessant  prayer,  a  perpetual  care  not  to  offend,  and 
a  reference  of  all  things  to  God,  When  such  a  person  surveys 
his  own  actions,  and  finds  that  he  does  in  many  instances  of 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  govern  himself  by  the  love  and  fear  of 
Ood,  by  a  sense  of  du^,  by  the  gospel  motives  of  future  reward 
and  punishment,  &c.  ^ese  are  to  him  evident  marks  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  works  with  bis  spirit;  he  is  encouraged  to  have 
confidence  towards  to  God  ;  and  this  confidence  spurs  him  on  to 
^eater  watchfulness  and  earnestness,  if  he  does  not  dwell  too 
long  upon  it.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds  many  un- 
mortified  desires,  and  many  failings  in  his  best  words  and  actions, 
with  some  gross  neglects  perhaps,  or  even  some  commissions,  this 
terrifies  and  alarms  him ;  adds  wings  to  his  prayers,  and  zeal  to 
his  endeavours.  And  it  is  happy  for  us,  in  this  world  of  temp* 
tations,  to  be  thus  kept  between  hope  and  fear.  Not  but  that 
very  good  persons,  who  have  been  constant  and  earnest  for  a  long 
course  of  time,  who  have  passed  through  severe  trials,  who  live, 
as  the  first  Christians  did,  in  perpetual  apprehensions  of  sufferings 
and  death,  or  who,  like  their  blessed  Lord  and  Master,  go  about 
doing  good,  and  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  may  be  always 
&Toured  with  the  ught  of  the  promised  land ;  and  several  of 
these  may  date  the  rise  of  this  happy  state  from  some  remarkable 
point  in  their  lives.  But  there  is  great  danger  of  being  imposed 
upon  here  by  the  wonderful  subtlety  of  the  natural  operations  of 
the  mind.  When  a  man  begins  to  fancy  that  an  inward  sentiment, 
much  or  long  desired  by  him,  such  as  the  assurance  of  his  sal- 
vation, has  happened  or  will  happen  to  him,  this  imposes  upon 
his  memory  by  imperceptible  degrees  in  one  case;  and  begets  the 
sentiment  itself,  the  assurance,  in  the  other.  Such  a  factitious 
assurance  can  therefore  be  no  evidence  for  itself.  It  is  a  mental 
affection,  of  the  same  kind  with  the  rest;  and  can  less  he  depended 
upon,  as  a  test,  than  plain  actions.  Mere  ideas,  and  internal 
feelings,  must  be  less  certain  marks  of  the  prevailing,  permanent 
disposition  of  our  hearts,  than  the  tenor  of  our  actions,  which  is 
the  natural  and  necessary  fruit  of  it.  And  we  ought  to  judge  of 
ourselves  by  our  fruits,  as  well  as  of  those  who  pretend  to  be 
prophets.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  nor  an  evit 
tree  good  fruit.  Here  we  may  lay  our  foundation,  as  upon  a 
rock.  When  indeed  this  persuasion,  or  assurance,  is  the  result 
of  an  earnest  impartial  examination  into  our  fruits,  and  of  our 
conscience  not  condemning  us,  it  may  reasonably  afford  confidence 
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towards  God,  because  our  conscience  was  intended  by  God  to 
inform  us  of  our  state;  as  appears  both  from  Scripture  and 
reason.  But  a  constant  absolute  assurance,  i.  e.  appearance 
thereof,  {for  it  can  be  no  more,  till  we  have  escaped  all  the 
hazards  of  this  life,  and  our  Judge  has  passed  his  sentence  upon 
us  in  another,)  may  be  dangerous  even  to  good  men,  and  render 
them-  by  insensible  degrees  secure,  neglectful  of  necessary  duties, 
and  self-conceited.  However,  since  a  hope,  free  &om  all  anxious 
fears,  seems  to  be  often  given  by  God  as  a  comfort  in  great  trials, 
and  a  reward  for  behaving  well  under  such,  and  persevering 
faithfully,  as  I  ob8er\'ed  just  now ;  we  have  the  greatest  encou- 
ragement to  do  and  to  suffer  every  thing  that  God  requires  of  us, 
to  be  fervent  in  tpirit,  serving  Ike  Lord,  to  watcA  and  pray 
alwat/t,  &c.  since  we  may  expect  to  obtain  this  hope  thereby,  and 
in  it  an  hundred  fold  for  all  that  we  give  up  in  this  world,  as 
well  as  everlasting  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

And  though  it  be  proper  to  comfort  religious  persons  under 
bodily  or  mental  disorders,  which  fill  their  minds  with  dispropor- 
tionate fears  and  scruples,  by  informiug  them,  that  a  solicitude 
about  our  salvation  is  the  sure  meaas  of  obtaining  it;  that  tfab 
affliction  is  to  be  endured  with  patience,  and  confidence  in  God, 
as  much  as  any  other;  that  it  is  attended  vritb  the  same  advan- 
tages as  common  afflictions,  and  also  with  some  peculiar  to  itself, 
such  as  putting  us  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  our  hearts ; 
and  that  this  severe  chastening  in  the  present  world  is  the 
strongest  mark  that  we  are  loved  by  God,  and  therefore  should 
be  saved  in  the  world  to  come :  yet  the  same  persons  are  to  be 
admonished,  that  a  great  degree  of  fearfulness  and  scrupulosity 
often  proceeds  from  some  self-deceit  and  prevaricatioa  at  the 
bottom.  There  is  probably  some  secret  sin,  some  sin  that  cir- 
pumvents  them  more  easily  and  frequently  than  the  rest,  of 
which  they  may  not  perhaps  be  fully  aware,  and  yet  about  which 
they  have  great  suspicions  and  checks,  if  they  would  hearken  to 
daem  fully  and  fairly.  They  ought  therefore,  with  all  earoestoess 
and  honesty,  to  desire  God  to  try  and  examine  them,  and  to  seek 
the  ground  of  their  hearts ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  prayer, 
to  set  about  it  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Ood.  And  if  this 
be  necessary  for  the  scrupulous  and  feeble-minded,  even  for  the 
children  of  God,  how  much  more  for  the  careless,  voluptuous, 

Erofane  world !  How  ought  they  to  be  alarmed  and  exhorted  to 
ear  the  voice  of  wisdom  in  the  present  life,  during  the  acc^ted 
time,  lett  fear  come  upon  them  at  detolation,  and  dettntction  a*  a 
vihirkoind  ! 

Lastly,  We  may  observe,  that  as  undue  confidence  leads  to 
security,  and  consequently  to  such  sins  as  destroy  this  confidence, 
unless  we  be  so  unhappy  as  to  be  able  to  recall  the  internal  fee- 
ing of  this  confidence  without  sufficient  contrition;  and  as  the 
disproportionate  fearfulness,  which  is  its  opposite,  begets  vigilaooe, 
and  thus  destroys  itself  also ;  whence  persons  in  the  progrcH  of 
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a  reli^ona  coarse  ore  often  passing  from  one  extMme  to  another ; 
so  it  is  difficult  for  serious  persons,  in  thinking  or  ^leaking  about 
the  terms  of  salvation,  to  rest  in  any  particular  point:  they  are 
always  apt  to  qualify  the  last  decision,  whatever  it  be,  either  with 
some  alarming  caution,  or  comfortable  suggestion,  lest  they  should 
mislead  themselves  or  others.  This  is  part  of  that  obscurity  aod 
UDcertainty,  which  is  our  chief  guard  and  security  in  this  state 
of  probation,  and  the  daib/  bread  of  our  souls.  Let  Die  once 
more  add  this  necessary  observation ;  vix,  that  future  eternal 
happiness  is  of  infinitely  more  weight  than  present  comfort;  and 
therefore  that  we  ought  to  labour  infinitely  more  after  purity  and 
perfection,  than  even  after  spiritual  delights.  We  are  only  upon 
our  journey  through  the  wilderness  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and, 
as  we  cannot  want  manna  from  day  to  day  for  our  support,  it  is 
of  little  concernment,  whether  we  have  more  delicious  food. 
IJet  us  therefore  hunger  and  tkirtt  after  rigkteoutnett  itself; 
that  80  we  may  first  be  filled  with  it,  and  ^erwards,  in  due 
time,  may  obtain  that  eternal  weight  of  glory,  which  will  be  the 
reward  of  iL 


Prop.  XCIV. — It  u  probable  from  Reaton,  that  all  Mankind  will 
be  made  uitimately  happy. 

For,  first.  It  has  been  observed  all  along  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  that  all  the  evils  that  befall  either  body  or  mind  in  this 
state,  have  a  tendency  to  improve  one  or  both.  If  they  fail  of 
producing  a.  peculiar,  appropriated,  intermediate  ^ood  effect,  they 
must,  however,  necessarily  contribute  to  the  annihilation  of  that 
$elf,  carnal  or  spiritual,  gross  or  refined,  which  is  an  insuperable 
bar  to  our  happiness  in  the  pure  love  of  God,  and  of  his  works. 
Now,  if  we  reason  at  all  concerning  a  future  state,  it  must  be 
from  analogies  taken  from  this;  and  that  we  are  allowed  to 
reason,  that  we  are  able  to  do  it  with  some  justness,  concerning 
a  future  state,  will  appear  from  the  great  coincidence  of  the  fore- 


going natural  arguments  for  a  future  state,  and  for  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  it,  with  what  the  Scriptures  have  delivered 
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upon  the  same  heads ;  also  because  a  similar  kind  of  reasoning 
respect  of  the  future  states,  which  succeed  in  order  from  infancy 
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to  old  age,  b  found  to  be  just,  and  to  afford  many  useful  direc- 
tions and  predictions.  We  ought  therefore  to  judge,  that  the 
evils  of  a  future  state  will  have  the  same  tendency,  and  final 
cause,  as  those  of  this  life,  viz.  to  meliorate  and  perfect  ovr 
natures,  and  to  prepare  them  for  ultimate  unlimited  happiness  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  of  his  works. 

Secondly,  The  generation  of  henevolence,  by  the  natural  and 
necessary  tendency  of  our  frames,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the 
ultimate  happiness  of  all  mankind.  It  is  inconsistent  to  suppose, 
that  God  should  thus  compel  us  to  leam  universal  unlimited 
benevolence  ;  and  then  not  provide  food  for  it.  And  both  this 
and  the  foregoing  argument  seem  conclusive,  though  we  should 
not  take  in  the  divine  benevolence.  They  are  both  supported 
by  the  analogy  and  uniformity  apparent  in  the  creation,  by  the 
mutual  adaptations  and  correspondences  of  things  existing  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  places :  but  they  receive  much 
additional  force  from  the  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
if  that  be  first  proved  by  other  evidences;  as  they  are  thenaseWes 
the  strongest  evidences  for  it,  when  taken  in  a  contrary  order  of 
reasoning. 

And  as  the  benevolence  of  one  part  of  the  creation  is  thos  an 
ailment  for  the  happiness  of  the  other ;  so,  since  benevolence 
is  itself  happiness,  a  tendency  to  leam  it  in  any  being  is  also  an 
argument  for  his  own  happiness.  And,  upon  the  whole,  since 
God  has  commanded  his  beloved  sons,  the  good,  to  love  and 
compassionate  every  being  that  comes  within  their  c<^[nizance, 
by  the  voice  of  their  natures  speaking  within  them,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  these  his  favourites  (to  sp'eak  according  to  present 
appearances,  and  our  necessary  conceptions,  which  with  this 
caution  is  justifiable)  will  fail  of  their  proper  reward  in  the  grati- 
fication of  this  their  benevolence. 

Thirdly,  The  infioite  goodness  of  God  is  an  argument  for  the 
ultimate  happiness  of  all  mankind.  This  appears  without  any 
particular  discussion  of  this  attribute.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  the  reader  just  to  review  the  evidences  for  it  above  exhi- 
bited, and  their  tendency  to  prove  the  ultimate  happiness  of  all 
God's  creatures. 

Fourthly,  The  infinite  happiness  and  perfection  of  God  is  an 
ai^ument  for,  and,  as  it  were,  a  pledge  of,  the  ultimate  happiness 
and  perfection  of  all  his  creatures.  For  these  attributes,  being 
infinite,  must  bear  down  all  opposition  from  the  quarters  of 
misery  and  imperfection.  And  this  argument  will  be  much 
stronger,  if  we  suppose  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken !)  any  inti- 
mate union  between  God  and  his  creatures;  and  that,  as  the 
happiness  of  the  creatures  arises  from  their  love  and  worship  of 
God,  so  the  happiness  of  God  consists,  shews  itself,  &c.  (for  one 
does  not  know  how  to  express  this  properly)  in  love  and  beae- 
ficence  to  the  creatures.  As  God  is  present  every  where,  kmnra 
and  perceives  every  thing,  he  may  also,  in  a  way  infinitely 
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superior  to  our  comprebension,  f«el  every  where  for  all  hia 
creatures.  Now,  according  to  this,  it  would  seem  to  us,  that  all 
must  be  brought  to  ultimate  infinite  happiness,  which  is,  in  his 
eye,  present  infinite  happiness. 

Fifthly,  The  impartiality  of  God,  in  respect  of  all  his  creatures, 
seema  to  argue,  that,  if  one  be  made  infinitely  happy  upon  the 
balance,  alt  will  be  made  so.  That  benevolence,  whicn  is  infinite, 
most  be  impartial  also ;  must  look  upon  all  individuals,  and  all 
degrees  of  happiness,  with  an  equal  eye ;  must  stand  in  a  relation 
of  indifierence  to  them  all.  Now  this  is  really  so,  if  we  admit 
the  third  of  the  foregoing  suppositions  concerning  the  divine 
benevolence.  If  all  individuals  be  at  lost  infinitely  happy  upon 
the  balance,  they  are  so  at  present  in  the  eye  of  God,  i.  e.  he  is 
perfectly  impartial  to  all  his  creatures.  And  thus  every  inter- 
mediate finite  degree  of  misery,  how'  great  soever,  may  he  con- 
sistent with  the  impartiality  of  God.  But  to  suppose,  before 
the  creatures  A  and  B  existed,  that  A  was  noade  by  God  to  be 
eternally  happy,  and  B  made  to  be  eternally  miserable,  seems  as 
irreconcileable  to  God's  impartiality,  as  to  his  benevolence.  That 
both  should  be  made  for  eternal  and  infinite  happiness,  one  to 
enjoy  it  in  one  way,  the  other  in  another,  one  by  passing  through 
much  pain,  the  other  by  passing  through  little  or  perhaps  none, 
one  by  an  acceleration  in  one  period  of  bis  existence,  the  other 
in  another,  &c.  &c.  is  perfectly  consistent  with  God's  impartiality ; 
for,  the  happiness  of  each  being  infinite  at  present  in  the  eye  of 
God,  hia  eye  must  regard  them  equally.  And  even  in  the  eye  of 
finite  beings,  if  jt»  happiness  seem  less  than  Bi  in  one  respect, 
because  A  passes  through  more  pun,  it  may  seem  greater  in 
another,  because  he  arrives  at  greater  d^p^es  of  it  in  less  time. 
But  this  is  all  appearance.  Difierent  finite  beings  form  difiereot 
judgments  according  to  their  different  experiences,  and  ways  of 
reasoning.  Who,  therefore,  shall  be  made  the  standard?  Not 
the  inferior  orders  certainly.  And  if  the  superior,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  rest,  till  we  conclude  that  all  that  appears  to  all  finite 
beings  is  false  and  delusive,  and  that  the  Judgment  of  the  infinite 
Being  is  the  only  true  real  judgment.  Now  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew,  according  to  the  method  of  ultimate  ratios,  how,  allow- 
ing the  third  supposition  concerning  the  divine  goodness,  all 
individuals  are  equally  happy  in  the  eye  of  God.  And  thus  the 
impartiality  of  God  is  vindicated,  according  to  the  truth  uid 
reality  of  things,  in  the  judgment  of  bis  own  infinite  under- 
standing. 

Sixthly,  All  the  foregoing  reasoning  seems  to  be  somewhat 
mosre  short  and  clear  upon  the  hypothesis  of  mechanism ;  but  it 
is  not  invalidated  by  that  of  free-will.  For  free-will  must  be 
considered  as  the  production  of  infinite  power,  and  therefore  aa 
being  suited  to  the  rest  of  the  divine  attributes,  his  benevolence, 
happiness,  and  impartiality,  and  to  all  the  methods  by  which  God 
conducts  men  to  benevolence  and  happiness.     Or,  if  the  hypo- 
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thesis  of  free-will  be  a  bar  to  the  foregoioe  reasonings  in  tbeir 
full  extent,  it  cannot,  however,,  account  for  miser;  upon  tfae 
whole,  much  less  for  eternal  misery.  To  suf^wse  tliat  God  wills 
and  desires  the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  and  yet  that  be  b» 
given  them  a  power,  by  which  many  of  them  will,  in  fact,  make 
themselves  eternally  miserable,  also  that  he  foresees  this  in 
general,  and  even  in  each  particular  case,  is  either  to  suppoae 
God  under  some  fatal  necessity  of  giving  such  a  power;  or  else 
to  take  away  his  unlimited  benevolence  in  reality,  after  that  it 
has  been  allowed  in  words.  If  therefore  God  has  ^ven  men  free- 
will in  such  a  measure,  as  that  they  may  bring  upon  tbemselves 
finite  misery  thereby  in  the  present  state,  or  in  any  future  inter- 
mediate one ;  we  must,  however,  suppose  it  to  be  so  restnuned, 
as  that  it  shall  not  occasion  infinite  and  eternal  misery,  like 
cause  of  the  caute  m  also  the  came  of  the  thing  earned  ;  wtiicb  is 
surely  as  evident  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  present  subject, 
as  in  any  other  instance,  where  it  can  be  applied. 

Seventhly,  There  are  many  obvious  and  undeniable  arguments, 
taken  from  the  relative  attributes  of  God,  which  first  exclude  tbe 
eternal  misery  of  his  creatures,  and  then  establiah  their  ultimate 
happiness  by  necessary,  or,  at  leifst,  by  probable  cooseqaence. 
Thus  the  whole  tenoi  of  nature  represents  God  to  ns  as  our 
Creator,  Preserver,  Governor,  Friend,  and  Father.  AH  ages  and 
nations  have  fallen  into  this  language ;  and  it  is  verified  every 
day  by  the  wonderful  beauty,  harmony,  and  beneficence,  mani* 
fested  in  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  particularly  in  tfae  ex- 
quisite make  of  our  bodies  and  minds.  Shall  then  a  Creator, 
who  is  a  friend  and  father,  create  for  eternal  infinite  misery ! 
Can  any  intermediate  suppositions,  free-will,  perverseneas,  repro- 
bateness,  &c.  reconcile  and  unite  extremes  so  utterly  discordant ! 
Will  he  preserve  an  existence,  which  ceases  to  afibrd  happiness, 
and  can  now  only  produce  misery  without  end  ?  Will  not  tbe 
Governor  and  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  In  whatever 
manner  sin  be  estimated,  it  must  be  finite,  because  it  is  the  work 
of  a  finite  mind,  of  finite  principles  and  passions.  To  suppose 
therefore  a  sinner  to  be  absolutely  condemned  to  infinite  irre- 
versible misery,  on  account  of  the  finite  sins  of  this  life,  seems 
most  highly  injurious  to  the  justice  of  God.  And  to  say,  that 
this  infinite  irreversible  misery  is  not  merely  the  consequence  of 
the  sins  of  this  life,  but  also  of  those  to  be  committed  in  another, 
is  to  give  a  power  of  repenting,  and  becoming  virtuous,  as  well 
as  of  sinning  in  another  life;  whence  the  sentence  might  be' 
reversed,  contrary  to  the  supposition. 

The  worst  man  of  those  who  go  to  heaven,  and  the  best  of 
those  who  go  to  hell,  seem  to  us,  if  we  will  reason  upon  these 
subjects,  as  we  do  upon  others,  to  difier  but  by  an  innnitesimsl 
difierence,  as  one  may  say ;  and  yet  the  reward  of  the  first  being 
eternal,  however  small  in  each  ^nite  portion  of  time,  must  at  last 
become  infinite  in  magnitude ;  and  the  punishment  of  the  last  in 
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like  manner.  There  would  therefore  be  a  douhle  infinite  differ- 
ence in  the  reward  and  punishment,  where  the  virtue  and  vice, 
causing  these  respective!^,  have  only  an  infinitely  small  one. 
To  say  that,  in  such  cases,  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  life  may  be  so  conducted  by  a  mixture  of  happiness  and 
misery  in  each,  as  that  the  balance  shall  not  become  ultimately 
infinite  in  either,  is  to  take  away  all  hopes  and  fears  relating  to 
a  future  state;  i.e.  morally  and  practically  to  take  away  the 
state  itself. 

Again,  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  an  infinitely  merciful  Father 
will  cast  off  his  son  utterly,  and  doom  him  to  eternal  misery, 
without  farther  trials  than  what  this  life  affords?  We  see 
numberless  instances  of  persons  at  present  abandoned  to  vice, 
who  yet,  according  to  all  probable  appearances,  might  be  re- 
formed by  a  proper  mixture  of  correction,  instruction,  hope,  and 
fear.  And  what  man  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  do,  may  and 
must,  as  should  seem,  be  both  possible  to  God,  and  actually  effected 
by  him.  He  must  have  future  discipline  of  a  severer  kind  for  those 
whom  the  chastisements  of  this  life  did  not  bring  to  themselves. 
Yet  still  they  will  all  be  fatherly  chastisements,  intended  to 
amend  and  perfect,  not  to  be  final  and  vindictive.  That  the 
bulk  of  sinners  are  not  utterly  incorrigible,  even  common  obser- 
vation shews ;  but  the  history  of  association  makes  it  still  more 
evident ;  and  it  seems  very  repugnant  to  analogy  to  suppose  that 
any  sinners,  even  the  very  worst  that  ever  lived,  should  be  so, 
should  be  hardened  beyond  the  reach  of  all  suffering,  of  all 
selfishness,  hope,  fear,  good-will,  gratitude,  &c.  For  we  are  all 
alike  iu  kind,  and  do  not  differ  greatly  in  degree  here.  We 
have  each  of  us  passions  of  all  sorts,  and  lie  open  to  influences  of 
all  sorts;  so  as  that  the  persons  A  and  B,  in  whatever  different 
proportions  their  intellectual  affections  now  exist,  may,  by  a 
suitable  set  of  impressions,  become  hereafter  alike, 

These  and  many  such  like  reasonings  must  occur  to  attentive 
persons  upon  this  subject,  so  as  to  make  it  highly  unsuitable  to 
the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  or  to  the  relations  which  he  bears 
to  us,  according  to  the  mere  light  of  nature,  that  infinite  irre- 
versible misery,  to  commence  at  death,  should  be  the  punishment 
of  the  sins  of  this  life.  And,  by  pursuing  this  metnod  of  rea- 
soning, we  shall  be  led  first  to  exclude  misery  upon  the  balance, 
and  then  to  hope  for  the  ultimate  unlimited  happiness  of  all 
niankind. 

PRqp.  XCV. — li  it  probable  from  the  Scriptures,  that  all  Man- 
kind will  be  made  ultimatek/  happy. 

In  considering  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  upon  this  head, 
it  will  first  be  requisite  to  shew,  that  the  texts  alleged  to  prove 
the  absolutely  eternal  and  irreversible  misery  of  the  wicked  in 
another  life  may  justly  be  interpreted  in  a  different  sense. 
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Now  the  Greek  words  tnuuUted  ttental,  everlattmg,  and  for 
ever,  in  tbe  New  Testament,  do  not  by  derivation  stand  for  an 
absolute  eternity,  neither  are  they  always  used  in  this  sense  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  Septuagiut,  or  pagan  authors.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  words.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  they  generally  represent  a  long  duration;  and 
this  is  sometimes  limited  by  the  context,  or  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject,  sometimes  not.  Now,  according  to  this  interpretation,  the 
punishments  of  the  wicked  will  be  of  great  duration,  suppose  of 
one  or  more  loug  ages  or  dispensations.  But  one  might  rather 
conclude  from  tbe  words  of  the  original,  if  their  derivation  be 
considered,  that  they  will  end  at  tbe  expiration  of  some  such 
long  period,  than  that  they  .will  be  absolutely  eternal. 

K  it  be  said,  that  the  eternity  of  God  is  expressed  by  the 
same  words;  I  answer,  that  her«  the  nature  of  the  subject  gives 
a  sense  to  the  words,  whereof  they  are  otherwise  incapable.  It 
may  be  luged  in  like  manner,  that  the  duration  of  future  re- 
wards is  expressed  by  the  same  words;  but  then  the  abso- 
lute eternity  of  this  duration  is  not  perhaps  deducible  at  all 
from  these  or  any  other  words.  We  must  in  this  entirely  refer 
ourselves  to  the  bounty  and  benevolence  of  our  Creator,  and 
depend  upon  him  for  all  our  expectations.  Besides,  the  Datare 
of  the  subject  differs  widely  here.  To  suppose  tbe  misery  of 
tbe  wicked  to  he,  in  every  respect,  equal  and  parallel  to  the 
happiness  of  the  good,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  looks  like  setting  up  the  Manichean  doc- 
trine of  two  opposite  infinite  principles,  a  doctrine  evfcry  where 
condemned  in  eSect,  though  not  in  express  words,  both  by  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  We  may  add,  that  the  happiness  at 
the  good  is  also  denoted  in  Scripture  by  incorrupUon,  indisso- 
lubility, &c.  as  well  as  by  the  words  appUed  to  the  punishments 
of  the  wicked. 

The  words  of  our  Saviour,  Where  their  worn  dieth  not,  and 
their  fire  U  not  quenched,  are  thought  by  some  to  be  a  stnmg 
argument  for  the  absolute  eternity  of  future  punishment.  But 
as  these  words  are  taken  from  Isaiah,  and  allude  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  malefactors,  whose  carcases  were  sufiered  to  rot 
upon  the  ground,  or  burnt  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  they  appear 
to  be  too  popular  and  figurative  to  justify  such  an  interpretation. 
And  ^et  they  seem  plainly  intended  to  decUre  the  very  loi^ 
duration  of  future  punishment;  and  that,  as  the  worms,  which 
feed  upon  a  putrified  body,  or  the  fire,  which  bums  it,  in  this 
world,  do  themselves  come  to  a  certain  and  known  period,  the 
misery  of  another  world,  and  the  fire  of  hell,  will  have  no  d^QJte 
one,  but  continue  till  they  have  consumed  the  sin  and  guilt  which 
feed  them.  In  this  way  of  interpretation,  the  passage  under  ood- 
sideration  would  agree  with  that  concerning  the  payment  of  tit 
last  farthing. 

Our  Saviour's  expression  concerning  Judas,  viz,  J%ai  it  had 
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been  good  for  him  that  he  had  not  been  bom,  tmaaot  indsed  be 
allied  for  the  proof  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment ;  Imt 
it  seems  to  oppose  the  supposition  of  the  ultimate  happiness  of 
all.  However,  thb  expression  may  be  popular  and  proverbial; 
or  it  naay  perhaps  denote,  that  his  last  agonies,  or  his  sufieringa 
in  another  world  should  outweigh  all  fab  preceding  happiness,  ot 
some  way  admit  of  an  interpretation  consistent  with  the  propo- 
sition under  consideration.  For  it  does  not  appear  to  be  suf- 
ficiently clear  and  precise  for  an  absolute  disproof  of  it.  We 
may  add,  that  as  eveir  man,  who  at  his  death  &lls  short  of  the 
terms  of  salvation,  whatever  these  be,  crvcifiei  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  according  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul ;  so  he  will  have 
reason,  according  to  his  then  necessary  conceptions,  to  wish  with 
Judas  that  he  had  never  been  bom.  O  that  they  were  wise,  that 
they  underitood  thit,  that  they  trould  eoatider  their  latter  end! 

Now,  OS  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  necessarily 
infer  the  absolute  eternity  of  punishment;  so  the  general  tenor 
of  reasoning  there  used,  with  numberless  passages  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  concerning  the  mercy  of  God,  .hia  readi- 
ness to  fo^ve,  &c.  favour  the  contrary  opinion.  And  this  is  a 
farther  reason  for  interpreting  these  texts  of  an  indefinitely  long 
duration  only ;  and  that  especially  if  the  small  number  of  thenf, 
and  the  infinite  importance  of  the  doctrine,  which  they  are 
supposed  to  contain,  be  also  taken  into  consideration. 

Xo  the  same  purpose  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
all  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  from  whence  the  absolute  eternity  of 
future  punishment  can  be  at  all  inferred,  except  the  words 
everlatting  dettmction  from  the  pretence  of  our  Lord,  2  Thes8.i.9 ; 
though  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews  are  both  of 
them  general  summaries  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  though  he 
speaks  in  both  of  future  punishment.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  he  says,  tr^ulation  and  anguith  (not  eternal  tribulation) 
shall  be  npon  every  tout  of  man  that  doeth  evil,-  also  that  the 
victget  of  tin  it  death,  not  eternal  death,  or  eternal  punishment; 
whereat  the  gift  of  God  it  eternal  Ufe.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  he  asks,  of  how  much  sorer  punishment  than  temporal 
death  on  apostate  is  to  be  thought  worthy  ?  Which  seems  not 
likely  for  him  to  do,  had  he  believed  it  eternal.  In  like  manner, 
there  b  nothing  of  this  kind  in  St.  Luke's  Oospel,  or  fais  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  or  his  Epbtles,  or  in  the 
£pistle  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Jude.  And  yet  good 
men  now,  who  believe  the  eternity  of  puobhment,  scarce  ever 
fail  to  insbt  upon  it  most  earnestly  in  their  discourses  and  ex- 
hortations. For,  if  it  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  it 
is  so  essential  a  one,  as  that  it  could  not  have  been  omitted 
by  any  inspired  writer,  nor  f(ul  to  have  been  declared  in  the  most 
express  terms,  which  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  the  texts 
alleged  to  prove  the  eternity  of  punishment.  The  words  translated 
eternal,  and  for  ever,  must  have  been  ambigious  to  the  Jews, 
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«.  e.  t&  the  first  Christians ;  and  the  figurative  expression,  their 
worm  dieth  not,  &c  is  far  leas  determiDate  than  many  phrases, 
which  our  Saviour  might  have  chosen,  had  it  been  his  Intention 
to  denounce  absolutely  eternal  misery. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  does  not  appear  from  the  writii^ 
of  the  most  ancient  fathers,  that  they  put  such  a  constructioD 
upon  the  words  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  omission  of  this 
doctrine  in  the  ancient  creeds  shews,  that  it  was  no  original  doc- 
trine, or  not  thought  essential ;  which  yet  could  not  be,  if  it  was 
believed ;  or  that  many  eminent  persons  for  some  centuries  were 
of  a  contrary  opinion.  And  indeed  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  as 
now  taught  by  the  papists,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  genuine 
doctrine  held  hy  the  ancient  fathers  concerning  a  purijying  fire. 

It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  absolute  eternity  of  puoiahment 
was  not  received  till  after  the  introduction  of  metaphysical 
subtleties  relating  to  time,  eternity,  &c.  and  the  ways  of  express- 
ing these;  i.e.  not  till  after  the  pagan  philosophy,  and  vain 
deceit,  had  mixed  itself  with,  and  corrupted  Christianity. 

Still  farther.  It  does  by  no  means  appear  to  be  consonant  to 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  to  interpret  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  a  strict  literal  manner,  or  adhere  to  phrases  in  oppositioo 
to  the  general  tenor  of  it.  Our  Saviour  in  many  places  appeals 
to  the  natural  equitable  judgments  of  his  auditors.  The  evan- 
gelists and  aposUes  all  enter  into  the  reasons  of  things ;  the 
gospels  are  short  memoirs ;  the  epistles  were  written  to  frieDds, 
and  new  converts ;  and  the  nature  of  such  writings  must  be  vm  . 
diiferent  from  that  of  a  precise  determinate  law,  such  as  that  of 
Moses,  or  the  civil  law  of  any  country.  And  indeed  herein  lies  ; 
one  material  difference  between  the  rigid  Jewish  dispensation, 
and  the  Christian,  which  last  is  called  by  St.  James  the  perfeet 
lata  of  liberty.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  we  are  rather  to 
follow  the  general  tenor,  than  to  adhere  to  particular  expressions. 
And  this  will  appear  still  more  reasonable,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  we  are  yet  but  novices  in  the  language  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  and 
their  declarations  concerning  future  events. 

Another  ai^ument  against  interpreting  the  passages  above 
referred  to,  in  the  sense  of  absolutely  eternal  misery,  is,  that 
there  are  many  other  passages,  whose  strict  and  litem  sense  is 
contrary  thereto.  And  in  sudi  a  case  it  seepis,  that  the  infinite 
goodness  of  Ood,  so  many  ways  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  most 
soon  turn  the  scale.  For  the  Scriptures  must  be  made  consistent 
with  themselves;  and  the  veracity  and  goodness  of  God  seem 
much  rather  to  oblige  him  to  perform  a  promise,  than  tA  execute 
a  threatening.  I  will  mention  a  few  passages,  some  of  which  it 
may  be  observed  even  establish  the  contrary  doctrine  of  the 
ultimate  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

Thus  the  most  natural,  as  well  as  the  most  strict  and  literal 
sense  of  the  words,  at  in  Adam  ail  die,  to .  in  Christ  iktUI  ail  bt 
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made  alive,  ia  the  ultimate  happiness  of  all  the  childreo  of  Adam, 
of  all  mankind.  God's  mercy  is  declared  to  endure  for  ever  ; 
and  he  is  said  not  to  keep  hit  anger  for  ever:  which  expressions, 
in  their  first  and  most  obvious  sense,  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  absolute  eternity  of  punishmenL  Our  Saviour  says,  that  the 
person  who  is  not  reconciled  to  his  brother,  ihali  not  be  dit- 
charged  till  he  has  paid  the  latt  farthing  ;  which  intimates,  that 
there  is  a  time  when  he  will  be  discharged.  In  like  manner  the 
debtor,  who  owed  his  lord  ten  thousand  talents,  ia  delivered  over 
to  the  tormentors,  till  he  pay  these.  To  say  that  he  can  never 
pay  them,  because  as  we  nave  all  our  faculties  &om  God,  so  we 
can  merit  nothiDg  from  God,  is  to  embrace  the  mechanical  hypo- 
thesis, which,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  must  be  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  eternity  ot  punishment.  For,  if  a  man  cannot  have 
inerit,'he  cannot  have  demerit.  To  suppose  a  creature  any  way 
brought  into  being  upon  such  terms  as  to  be  only  capable  of 
denterit,  seems  most  highly  injurious  to  the  attributes  of  God, 
by  whatever  means  this  be  effected,  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
or  any  other. 

Again,  God  in  judgment  rememberi  mercy.  This  is  said  ia 
general ;  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  judg- 
ments of  tfaia  world.  And  to  do  so,  when  all  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  this  world  are  every  where  in  the  New  Testament  de- 
clared unworthy  of  our  regard  in  comparison  of  those  of  another, 
is  highly  unsuitable  to  the  goodness  of  God.  But  indeed  this 
cannot  be  done  without  departing  from  the  most  obvious  literal 
sense.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  passages,  God  it  not  extreme 
to  mark  what  it  done  amiti ;  that  he  it  loving  to  every  man  ;  that 
hit  mercy,  hit  tender  mercy,  it  over  all  hit  works,  ^c.  Can  it 
be  said  with  any  appearance  of  truth,  that  God  will  give  an 
infinite  overbalance  of  misery  to  those  beings  whom  he  loves? 

It  may  very  well  be  supposed,  that  though  the  punishments 
of  a  future  state  be  finite ;  yet  this  should  not  be  declared  in  so 
many  words  in  the  Scriptures.  For  such  a  procedure  would  be 
analogous  to  the  gradual  opening  of  all  God's  dispenaationa  of 
mercy.  Mankind  in  their  infant  state  were  not  able  to  receive 
such  kind  of  nourishment;  neither  are  all  perhaps  yet  aUe. 
But,  if  future  punishments  be  absolutely  eternal,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  why  this  should  not  have  been  declared  in  the  most 
express  terms,  and  in  many  places  of  Scripture;  also  how  there 
should  be  so  many  passages  there,  which  are  apparently  incon- 
sistent therewith.  ' 

There  remains  one  ailment  more,  and  of  great  weight  in  my 
opinion,  against  interpreting  any  passages  of  Scripture  so  as  to 
denounce  absolutely  eternal  misery.  This  is,  the  declarations  of 
the  Scriptures  concerning  the  smaUness  of  the  number  of  the 
elect,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  entering  in  at  the  strait  gate, 
already  taken  notice  of.  To  suppose  future  punishments  to  be 
absolutely  eternal,  is  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  dispensation 

oogic 
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condemns  far  the  greater  pan  of  mankind  to  iBlnite  miseiy  open 
the  balance,  whilst  yet  it  ia  every  where  declared  to  be  a  diapen- 
sation  of  mercy,  to  be  glory  to  God,  and  ffood-will  to  mm*  ,■  which 
is  ft  great  apparent  in  consistency.  And  indeed,  uoless  the  doc- 
trine of  abscAutely  eternal  punishment  be  taken  away,  it  aetans 
impracticable  to  conTince  the  world  of  the  great  purity  and  per- 
fection required  by  the  gospel  in  order  to  our  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  If  there  be  no  punishment  in  another  state, 
besides  what  is  absolutely  eternal,  men  of  very  low  degrees  of 
virtue  will  hope  to  escape  this,  and  consequently  to  escape  with 
impunity :  whereas,  if  there  be  a  pui^iog  fire,  into  which  all  the 
wicked  are  to  be  cast,  to  remain  and  suffer  there  according  lo 
their  demerits,  far  beyond  what  men  generally  safler  in  this  Hfe; 
and  if  there  be  only  few  that  are  admitted  to  happiness  after  the 
expiration  of  this  life,  without  such  farther  punficatian ;  what 
vigour  and  earnestness  should  we  use  to  escape  so  great  a  panisb- 
ment,  and  to  be  of  the  happy  number  of  those  whose  names  ue 
written  in  the  book  of  life  1 

This  may  suffice  to  shew,  that  the  absolute  etemi^  of  future 
punishment  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  Scriptures.  We  are 
next  to  inquire  what  evidences  they  aSbrd  for  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  all  mankind.  I  have  already  mentioned  some  pas- 
sages which  favour  this  doctrine ;  but  I  intend  now  to  propose 
two  a^uments  of  a  more  general  nature. 

Fiist,  then,  It  may  be  observed.  That  the  Scriptures  give  a 
sanction  to  most  of  the  foregoing  arguments,  taken  from  the  light 
of  nature,  for  this  doctrine,  by  reasoning  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  the  punishments  of  the  Jews  and  others  are  represented  as  ; 
chastisements,  i.  e.  as  evils  tending  to  produce  a  good  greater 
than  themselves.  Our  benevolence  to  our  children  is  represented 
by  Christ  as  an  argument  of  the  infinitely  greater  benevolence 
of  God  our  Heavenly  Father.  God  promises  to  make  Abraham 
happy  by  making  his  posterity  happy,  and  them  happy  by 
making  them  the  instruments  of  happmess  to  all  the  nations  c^ 
the  earth  (which  they  are  still  to  be  probably  in  a  much  more 
ample  manner  than  they  have  ever  yet  been.)  Now  this  shews, 
that  the  happiness,  intended  for  us  all,  is  the  gratification  of  our 
benevolence.  The  goodness  of  God  is  every  where  represented 
as  prevailing  over  his  severity;  he  remembers  good  actions  to 
thonsands  of  generationa,  and  punishes  evil  ones  only  to  the  third 
and  fourth.  Not  a  sparrow  is  forgotten  before  him ;  he  giveth 
to  all  their  meat  in  due  season ;  pities  us  as  a  father  does  hi* 
children;  and  sets  our  sins  as  far  from  us,  as  heaven  is  from 
earth,  &c.  All  which  kind  of  language  surely  implies  both  io- 
iinite  mercy  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  infinite  love  in  ad- 
vancing his  purified  childreiv  We  are  all  the  offipring  of  God, 
and,  by  consequence,  agreeably  to  other  phrases,  are  hiiri  of  all 
thififfM,  heirt  of  God,  and  co-heirt  icith  Ckritt,  wumberi  of  He 
mytiicat  body  of  Chritt,  and  of  each  other,  i.  e.  we  are  all  par- 
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takers  of  the  happiness  of  God,  through  his  bounty  and  mercy. 
God  is  the  God  of  the  Gentiles,  as  weU  as  of  the  Jews ;  and  has 
concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  only  thai  he  might  have  mercy 
upon  aft.  And,  in  general,  all  the  arguments  for  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  all  nuuikind,  taken  from  the  reladons  we  bear 
to  God,  as  our  Creator,  jPreserver,  Governor,  Father,  Friend, 
and  God,  are  abundantly  attested  by  the  Scriptures. 

Secondly,  There  ore  in  the  Scriptures  some  arguments  for  the 
ultimate  restoration  and  happiness  of  all  mankind,  which  now 
seem  sufficiently  fiill  and  strong,  and  which  yet  could  not  be 
understood  in  former  ages ;  at  least  we  see,  that,  in  &ct,  they 
were  not.  Of  this  kind  is  the  history  of  the  Jewish  state,  with 
the  prophecies  relating  thereto.  For  we  may  observe,  that, 
accotding  to  the  Scriptures,  the  body  politic  of  the  Jews  must  be 
made  flourishing  and  happy,  whether  they  will  or  no,  by  the 
severities  which  God  inflicts  upon  them.  Now  the  Jewish  state, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  appears  to  be  a  type  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  particular,  on  one  hand;  and  of  mankind  in  general,  on 
the  other. 

Thus,  also,  it  is  foretold  that  Christ  will  ntbdue  all  things  to 
himself.  But  subjection  to  Christ,  according  to  the  figurative 
prophetic  style  of  the  Scriptures,  is  happiness,  not  merely  sub- 
jection by  compulsion,  like  that  to  an  eartbly  conqueror.  Agree- 
ably to  this,  all  things  are  to  be  gathered  together  in  one  in 
Christ,  both  those  which  are  in  heaten,  and  those  on  earth  .•  and 
St.  John  saw  every  creabire  in  heaven,  in  earth,  under  the  earth, 
and  in  the  tea,  and  all  that  were  in  them,  praising  God. 

The  prayer  of  faith  can  remove  mountains;  all  things  are 
possible  to  it ;  end,  if  we  could  suppose  all  men  defective  in  this 
article,  in  praying  with  faith  for  the  ultimate  happiness  of  man- 
kind, surely  our  Saviour  must  do  this ;  his  prayer  for  his  crucifiers 
cannot  surely  lail  to  obtain  pardon  and  happiness  for  tbem. 

We  are  commanded  to  love  God  with  our  whole  powers,  to  be 
joyful  in  him,  to  praise  him  evermore,  not  only  for  his  goodness 
to  us,  but  also  for  that  to  all  the  children  of  men.  But  such  love ' 
and  joy,  to  be  unbounded,  pre-suppose  unbounded  goodness  in 
Ood,  to  be  manifested  to  all  mankind  in  due  time ;  else  there 
would  be  some  men,  on  whose  accounts  we  could  not  rejoice  in 
God.  At  the  same  time,  the  delay  of  this  manifestation  of  God's 
goodness,  with  the  severity  exercised  towards  particulars,  in  their 
progress  to  happiness,  beget  submission,  resignation,  fear  and 
tren^Ung,  in  us,  till  at  last  we  come  to  that  perfect  love  that 
casts  otU  fear. 

It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments did  not  see  the  full  meaning  of  the  glorious  declarations, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  delivered  to  us  by  their  means ;  just 
as  Daniel,  and  the  other  prophets,  were  ignorant  of  the  full  and 
precise  import  of  their  prophecies  relating  to  Christ.  Or  perhapa 
they  did ;  out  thought  it  expedient,  or  were  commanded,  not  to 
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be  more  explicit.  The  Christian  religion,  in  converting  the 
various  pagan  nations  of  the  world,  was  to  be  corrupted  by  them; 
and  the  superstitious  fear  of  God,  which  is  one  of  these  oormp- 
tions,  may  have  been  necessary  hitherto  on  account  of  the  reM. 
But  now  the  corruptions  of  the  true  religion  b^a  to  be  disco- 
vered, and  removed,  by  the  earnest  endeavours  of  good  men  (^ 
all  nations  and  sects,  in  these  latter  times,  by  their  cott^Miii^ 
spiritual  thingt  loith  tpiritual. 

How  far  the  brute  creation  is  concerned  in  the  redemption  by 
Christ,  may  be  doubted ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much  or 
immediately  our  business  to  inquire,  as  no  relative  duty  depends 
thereon.  However,  their  fall  with  Adam,  the  covenant  made 
with  them  after  the  deluge,  their  serving  as  sacrifices  for  the  sins 
of  men,  and  as  types  and  emblems  in  the  prophecies,  their  being 
commanded  to  praise  God  (for  every  thing  that  hath  breath  is 
thus  commanded,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,)  seem  to  intimate  that 
there  is  mercy  in  store  for  them  also,  more  than  we  may  expect, 
to  be  revealed  in  due  time.  The  Jews  considered  the  Gentiles 
as  dogs  in  comparison  of  themselves.  And  the  brute  creatures 
appear  by  the  foregoing  history  of  association  to  differ  from  us  in 
d^ree,  rather  than  in  kind. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that,  if  this  opinion  of  tfae  ultimate 
happiness  of  all  mankind  be  true,  it  is  not,  however,  proper  to 
publish  iL  Men  are  very  wicked,  notwithstanding  the  fear  of 
eternal  punishment ;  and  therefore  will  probably  be  more  so,  if 
that  fear  be  removed,  and  a  hope  given  to  the  most  wicked  of 
attaining  everlasting  happiness  ultimately.  I  answer,  first,  That 
this  opinion  is  already  published  so  far,  that  very  few  irreligious 
persons  can  be  supposed  to  believe  the  contrary  much  longer :  or, 
if  they  do  believe  absolutely  eternal  punishment  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures,  they  will  be  much  induced  thereby  to 
reject  revealed  religion  itselK  It  seems  therefore  to  be  now  a 
proper  time  to  inquire  candidly  and  impartially  into  the  troth. 
The  world  abounds  so  much  with  writers,  that  the  mere  opinion 
of  a  single  one  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  great  weight. 
The  arguments  produced  will  themselves  be  examined,  and  a 
person  can  now  do  little  more  than  bring  things  to  view  for  ihe 
judgment  of  others.  The  number  of  teachers  in  all  arts  and 
sciences  is  so  great,  that  no  one  amongst  them  can  or  ought  to 
have  followers,  unless  as  far  as  he  follows  tmtb. 

But,  secondly,  It  does  not  seem  that  even  the  motives  of  fear 
are  lessened  to  considerate  persons,  by  supposing  the  fire  of  hell 
to  be  only  a  purifying  one.  For  it  is  clear  from  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  punishment  will  be  very  dreadful  and  durable.  We  can 
set  no  bounds  either  to  the  degree  or  duranon  of  it.  They  are 
therefore  practically  infinite. 

Thirdly,  The  motives  of  love  are  infinitely  enhanced  by  sup- 
posing the  ultimate  unlimited  happiness  of  all.  This  takes  off  the 
charge  of  enthusiasm  fi^m  that  noble  expression  of  some  mystiol 
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writers,  in  which  they  resign  themselves  entirely  to  G-od,  both  for 
time  and  eternity.  This  makea  us  embrace  even  the  most 
wicked  with  the  most  cordial,  tender,  bumble  afTection.  We 
pity  tbem  at  present,  as  vesselt  of  wrath;  yet  live  in  certain 
hopes  of  rejoicing  with  them  at  laat ;  labour  to  bring  this  to  pass, 
ana  to  basten  it ;  and  consider,  that  everj-  thing  is  good,  and  pure, 
and  perfect,  in  the  sight  of  Ood. 


CONCLUSION, 

I  HAVE  now  gone  througb  with  my  Observations  on  the  Frame, 
Duty,  and  Expectations  of  Man,  finishing  them  with  the  doc- 
trine of  ultimate  unlimited  happiness  to  aU.  This  doctrine,  if  it 
be  true,  ought  at  once  to  dispel  all  gloominess,  anxiety,  and 
sorrow,  &om  our  hearts ;  and  raise  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
love,  adoration,  and  gratitude  towards  God,  our  most  bountiful 
Creator,  and  merciful  Father,  and  the  inexhaustible  source  of  all 
happiness  and  perfection.  Here  self-interest,  benevolence,  and 
piety,  all  concur  to  move  and  exalt  our  affections.  How  happy 
in  himself,  how  benevolent  to  others,  and  bow  thankful  to  God, 
ought  that  man  to  be,  wbo  believes  both  himself  and  others  born 
to  an  infinite  expectation !  Since  God  has  bid  us  rejoice,  what 
can  make  us  sorrowful  \  Since  be  has  created  us  for  happiness, 
what  misery  can  we  fear  ?  If  we  be  really  intended  for  ultimate 
unlimited  happiness,  it  is  do  matter  to  a  truly  resigned  person, 
when,  or  where,  or  how.  Nay,  could  any  of  us  fully  conceive, 
and  be  duly  influenced  by,  this  glorious  expectation,  this  infinite 
balance  in  out  &vour,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  deprive  all  present 
evils  of  their  sting  and  bitterness.  It  would  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  ir6%iv  to  kok&v,  to  all  our  difficulties  and  anxieties 
from  the  folly,  vice,  and  misery  which  we  experience  in  ourselves, 
and  see  in  others,  to  say,  that  they  will  all  end  in  unbounded 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness ;  and  that  the  progress  of  every 
individual  in  his  passage  through  an  eternal  life  is  from  imperfect 
to  perfect,  particular  to  general,  less  to  greater,  finite  to  infinite, 
and  &om  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 

Sut  alas !  this  is  chiefly  speculation,  and  must  be  to  the  bulk 
of  mankind.  Whilst  we  continue  entangled  in  the  fetters  of  sin, 
we  cannot  emoy  the  glorious  liberty  and  privileges  of  the  children 
of  God.  We  cannot  exalt  ourselves  to  heaven,  and  make  a  right 
estimate  of  things,  &om  the  true  point  of  view,  till  we  get  dear 
«  «  Google 
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of  the  attraction,  aad  magic  ioflnences,  of  the  earth.  Whence  it 
follows,  that  this  doctrine,  however  great  and  gloriotu  in  itaeU^ 
in  the  eye  of  a  being  sufficiently  advanced  in  purity  and  compio 
hensioD,  must  be  to  us  lite  the  book  given  to  Sl  John,  bUter  ta 
Ike  belly,  though  tioeet  in  the  moutk.  The  first  general  view 
cannot  but  charm  us,  however  grovelling  and  corrupt  our  mindi 
majr  be.  But  when  we  begin  to  digest  it,  when,  after  mature 
deliberaUon,  we  come  to  see  its  several  evidences,  conQexioni, 
and  consequences,  our  self-interest,  our  benevolence,  and  our 
piety,  in  proportion  to  their  strength  and  purity,  will  all  rise  up, 
and  join  their  forces,  and  alarm  us  to  the  utmost  extent  of  oar 
jaculties.  When  we  consider  the  purity  required  of  those,  who 
are  so  happy  as  to  escape  the  second  death,  and  the  purifyii^ 
lake  of  fire,  whose  smoke  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,  i.  t. 
for  ages  of  ages,  we  cannot  but  be  in  pain  for  ourselves,  and 
work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  Wh^i  we 
view  the  sin  and  wickedness  with  which  the  world  every  when 
abounds,  our  hearts  cannot  but  melt  wiUi  compassion  for  others, 
for  the  tortures  that  are  prepared  for  them,  after  the  expiraOoo 
of  this  life,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  pure  and  spiritual  happiness, 
to  burn  out  the  stains  of  sensuality  and  self-love,  and  ezall 
them  to  the  unbounded  love  of  God,  and  his  works.  WheD 
we  consider  farther,  that  God  haa  mercy  on  whom  he  will, 
and  hardens  whom  he  wilt,  and  that  we,  with  all  our  pleasures  ; 
and  pains,  are  absolute  nothings  in  comparison  of  him,  we  must, , 
like  Sl  John,  again  fall  down  at  hia  feet  dead  with  astonish-  j 
ment.  And  yet  we  need  not  fear ;  from  the  instant  that  we  I 
thus  humble  ourselves,  he  vriU  lay  his  hand  upon  us  and  exalt : 
us;  he  has  the  keys  of  death  and  hell,  in  every  poe^ble  sense ' 
of  those  words. 

There  is  also  another  consideration,  which,  though  of  less 
moment  than  the  foregoing,  is  yet  abundantly  sufficient  to  move 
the  compassion  of  the  good,  and  alarm  the  fears  of  the  wicked; 
I  mean  the  temporal  evils  and  woes,  which  will  probably  fall 
upon  the  nominuly  christian  states  of  these  western  parts,  the 
christian  Babylon,  before  the  great  revolution  predicted  in  the 
Scriptures,  before  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  became  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ.  These  evils  vriU  be  brought 
upon  us  by  our  excess  of  wickedness,  just  as  the  deluge  was  upon 
the  old  world,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  upon  its  lewd  inha- 
bitants, through  theirs ;  they  may  also  be  somewhat  delayed,  or 
alleviated,  hy  reformations  public  or  private,  even  partial  and 
temporary  ones.  I  will  therefore  make  a  few  short  remarin 
concerning  such  things,  as  seem  more  particularly  to  call  for  the 
attention  of  the  present  christian  world;  at  least  of  those  good 
Fhiladelphians,  who  are  desirous  to  keep  themselves  and  others 
frotn  that  hour  of  temptation,  which  is  coming  upon  us  all.  Hy 
remarks  must  be  supposed  to  relate  chiefly  to  this  kingdom ;  to 
be  suggested  by  what  occurs  in  it ;  and  to  be  calculated,  aa  fiu  » 
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toy  poor,  but  sincerfl  and  earnest  endeavours  can  bave  an;  weight, 
to  stetn  for  a  while  that  torrent  of  rice  and  impietj,  which  seem 
ready  to  swallow  us  up,  and,  if  possihle,  to  protract  the  life  of 
the  body  politic  But  I  presume,  that  the  resemblance  between 
all  the  states  of  Christendom  is  so  great  in  all  the  points  here 
considered,  that  the  practical  coQsequences  are  the  same  upon  the 
whole. 

There  are  six  things,  which  seem  more  especially  to  threaten 
ruin  and  dissolution  to  the  present  states  of  Christendom. 

First,  The  great  growth  of  atheism  and  infidelity,  particularly 
amongst  the  governing  part  of  these  states. 

Secondly,  The  open  and  abandoned  lewdness,  to  which  great 
numbers  of  both  sexes,  especially  in  the  high  ranks  of  life,  have 
given  themselves  up. 

Thirdly,  The  sordid  and  avowed  self-interest,  which  is  almost 
the  sole  motive  of  action  in  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
admin istration  of  public  affairs. 

Fourthly,  The  licentiousoess  and  contempt  of  every  kind  of 
authority,  divine  and  human,  which  is  so  notorious  in  inferiors  of 
all!  ranks. 

Fifthly,  The  great  worldly-mindedness  of  the  clergy,  and  their 
gross  neglects  in  the  discharge  of  their  proper  functions. 

Sixthly,  The  carelessness  and  infatuation  of  parents  and 
magistrates  with  respect  to  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  con- 
sequent early  corruption  of  the  rising  generation. 

All  these  things  have  erident  mutual  connexions  and  influ- 
ences ;  and,  as  they  all  seem  likely  to  increase  from  time  to  time, 
so  it  can  scarce  be  doubted  by  a  considerate  man,  whether  he  be 
a  religious  one  or  no,  but  that  they  will,  sooner  or  later,  bring  on 
a  total  dissolution  of  all  the  forms  of  government,  that  subsist  at 
present  in  the  christian  countries  of  £urope.  I  will  note  down 
some  of  the  principal  facts  of  each  kind,  and  shew  their  utter 
inconsistency  with  the  welfare  of  a  body  politic,  and  their  neces- 
sary tendency  to  anarchy  and  confusion. 

I  begin  with  the  atheism  and  infidelity  which  prevail  ao  much 
among  the  governing  part  of  these  western  kingdoms.  That 
infidelity  prevails,  especially  in  these  kingdoms,  will  readily  be 
acknowledged  by  all.  But  the  same  persons,  who  treat  the 
Christian  religion,  and  its  advocates,  with  so  much  scorn,  will 
probably,  some  of  them  at  least,  profess  a  regard  to  natural  reli- 
gion ;  and  it  may  seem  hard  to  question  their  sincerity.  How- 
ever, as  far  as  has  occurred  to  my  observation,  these  persons 
either  deceive  themselves,  or  attempt  to  deceive  others,  in  this. 
There  appears  in  them  no  lore  or  rear  of  God,  no  confidence  in 
him,  no  delight  in  meditating  upon  him,  in  praying  to  him,  or 
praising  him,  no  hope  or  joy  in  a  future  state.  Their  hearts  and 
treasures  are  upon  this  earth,  upon  sensual  pleasures,  or  vain 
amusements,  perhaps  of  philosophy  or  philology,  pursued  to  pass 
the  time,  upon  honour  or  riches.      And  indeed  there  are  the 
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same  objections,  m  general,  to  natural  reEgion  as  to  revealed,  and 
no  stronger  eridences  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  histarical  and 
moral  evidences  for  the  general  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
these  persons  deny,  are  more  convincing  and  satisfactory  to  ' 
philosophical  as  well  as  to  vulgar  capacities,  than  the  arguments  [ 
that  are  usually  brought  to  prove  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God,  his  Providence,  or  a  iuture  state :  not  hut  that  these  la^  | 
are  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  earnest  and  impartial  i 
inquirer. 

If  now  there  really  be  a  God,  who  is  our  natural  and  moral  i 
governor,  and  who  expects  that  we  should  r^ard  him  as  such,  j 
those  magistrates  who  care  not  to  have  him  in  their  thoughts,  to 
suffer  him  to  interfere  in  their  scheme  of  government,  who  toy  i» 
their  keartt  that  there  is  no  God,  or  wish  it,  or  even  bid  open  i 
defiance  to  him  (though  I  hope  and  believe  this  last  is  not  onen  i 
the  case),  cannot  prosper:  but  must  bring  down  vengeance  npcHi 
themselves,  and  the  vdcked  nations  over  whom  they  preside.     In 
like  manner,  if  God  has  sent  his  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
an  example  to  the  world,  to  die  for  it,  and  to  govern  it,  it  cannot 
be  an  indifierent  thing  whether  we  attend  to  hia  call  or  no-    The  ' 
neglect  of  revealed  reli^on,  especial^  in  persons  of  authority,  is  ; 
the  same  thing  as  declaring  it  to  be  Alse;  for  if  true,  the  n^ect 
of  it  is,  as  one  may  say,  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
heaven.      He   that  honours  not  the  Son,   cannot  honour  the 
Father,   who  has  sent   him  with  sufficient   credentials.      And  ' 
accordingly,   if  we  consider  the  second  psalm  as  a  prophecy  i 
relating  to  Christ,  which  it  certainly  is,  those  kings  and  magis- 
trates who  rise  up  against  God  and  his  Christ,  intending  to  shake 
off  the  restraints  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  must  expect  to 
be  broken  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.     Since  they  wdl  not 
kits  the  Son,  and  rejoice  be/ore  him  with  reverence,  they  most 
expect  that  he  will  rule  over  them  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Now,  we  may  go  farther,  and  affirm,  that  if  there  were  do 
satisfactory  evidence  for  natural  or  revealed  reli^on,  still  it  is  the 
interest  of  princes  and  governors  to  improve  that  which  there  is 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  happiness  of  their  people,  their  own 
interest  with  them,  their  power,  their  safety,  their  all,  depoid 
upon  it.  Neither  is  this  any  intricate,  far-fetched,  or  doubtful 
position,  but  a  truth  which  lies  upon  the  sur&ce  of  Uiings,  which 
is  evident  at  first  sight,  and  undeniable  after  the  most  thoroi^  , 
examination.  So  that  for  governors  to  render  religion  oontemp- 
tible  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects,  by  example  or  insbuation,  and 
much  more  by  directly  ridiculing  or  viufjring  it,  is  manifest 
in&tuation ;  it  is  seeing  without  perceiving,  and  hearing  without 
understanding,  through  the  grossness  and  carnality  of  their  hearts. 
And  it  may  he  part  of  the  infatuation  predicted  to  come  upon  the 
'  wicked  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.  For  then  the  mckai 
thall  do  wickedly,  and  none  of  the  wicked  ihaU  itnderttamd. 

Religion  is  often  said  by  unbelievers  to  have  been  the  inventioo 
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q{  wise  iawgivera,  anil  artful  politicians,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Tidous  and.faeadstroDg  multittida  in  awe.  How  little  does  the 
practice  of  the  present  times  suit  with  this !  The  administrators 
of  public  a&ira  in  the  present  times  are  not  even  wise  or  artful 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  a  pure  religion,  handed  down  to 
them  irom  their  ancestors,  and  which  they  certainly  did  not 
invent ;  but  endeavour  to  explode  it  at  the  manifest  hazard  of 
all  that  is  dear  to  them.  For  mankind  can  never  be  kept  in 
subjection  to  government,  but  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  another 
vrorld ;  nay,  the  express  precepts,  promises,  and  threatenings  of 
the  gospel  are  requisite  for  this  purpose.  The  unwritten  law  of 
nature  is  too  pliable,  too  auhtle,  and  too  feeble;  a  dishonest  heart 
can  easily  explain  it,  or  its  motives,  away ;  and  violent  paasions 
will  not  suffer  it  to  be  heard  :  whereas  the  precepts  of  revealed 
religion  are  absolute  and  express,  and  its  motives  alarming  to  the 
highest  degree,  where  the  Scriptures  are  received  and  considered, 
in  any  measure,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy  and  morality  was  not 
indeed  equal  to  ours ;  but  we  may  nave  a  sufficient  specimen 
from  thence,  how  Uttla  very  good  doctrines,  when  taught  without 
aathority,  are  able  to  check  the  growing  corruption  of  mankind. 
Had  not  Christianity  intervened  at  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
empre,  and  put  e  stop  to  the  career  of  vice,  the  whole  body 
politic  of  the  civilized  nations  of  that  empke  must  have  been 
dissolved,  irom  the  mere  wickedness  and  corruption  of  its  several 
parts.  And  much  rather  may  the  same  come  upon  us,  if  after 
such  light  and  evidence  we  cast  off  the  restraints  and  motives  of 
revealed  rehgion. 

]  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  here  to  those  alone,  who 
are  legally  the  governors  of  the  nations  of  Christendom,  i.  e.  who 
have  a  particular  legi^tive  or  executive  power  vested  in  them 
by  the  constitutions  or  customs  of  their  respective  countries ; 
but  also  to  all  such  as  by  their  eminence  in  any  way,  their 
learning,  their  titles,  their  riches,  &c  draw  the  world  after  them. 
And  it  seems  requisite  to  remind  the  two  learned  professions  of 
law  and  physic,  that  thoagh  they  are  no  ways  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  evidence  for  religion,  unless  they  have  examined  it  care- 
fully, t.  e,  with  the  same  attention  and  impartiality,  as  they  would 
do  a  matter  of  law  or  physic,  where  it  is  their  mterest  to  form 
a  right  judgment  (in  which  case  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  bnt 
they  will  determine  for  it) ;  yet  the  illiterate  part  of  mankind 
will  easily  catch  the  infection  from  them  on  account  of  their 
general,  confused  reputation  of  being  learned,  and  by  means  of 
the  plausible  ways  of  haranguing  and  descanting  upon  topics,  to 
which  they  ore  formed  by  their  educations  and  professions.  And 
thus,  whether  they  attend  to  it  or  no,  they  become  the  seducers 
of  mankind,  and  rocks  of  offence  to  the  weak  and  ignorant,  and 
}oad  thems^ves  with  the  guilt  of  other  men's  sins.  This  caution 
is  so  mticb  the  more  necessary,  as  it  is  common  for  young 
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stndeDts  in  these  professions  to  list  themselves  on  (he  side  of 
ineligion,  and  become  nominal  infidels  of  course,  and  from 
fashion,  as  it  were ;  and  without  pretending,  as  indeed  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  pretence,  to  have  examined  into  the 
merits  of  the  cause.  Which  falijid  and  implicit  fiuth  in  the 
blind,  in  one  does  not  know  what  or  whom,  would  be  most 
unaccountable  in. those  who  profess  infidelity,  were  it  not,  that 
this  is  in  every  other  instance  a  contradiction  to  itself,  and  must 
be  so,  on  account  of  the  wilful  infatuation  &om  which  it  arises. 

I  will  now  shew  briefly  how  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  io- 
creaaes,  and  is  increased  by,  the  other  evils  here  mentioned. 
That  it  opens  a  door  to  lewdness  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one; 
and,  indeed,  the  strictness  and  puri^  of  the  christian  religion,  in 
this  respect,  is  probably  the  chief  thing  which  makes  vicious  men 
first  fear  and  hate,  and  then  vilify  and  oppose  it.  The  unwritten 
law  of  nature  cannot  fix  precise  bounds  to  the  commerce  between 
the  sexes.  This  is  too  wide  a  field,  as  I  have  observed  above ; 
and  yet  it  highly  approves  of  chastity  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  If,  therefore,  men  reject  only  revealed  religion,  great 
libertinism  must  ensue ;  but  if  they  reject  natural  alao,  which  is 
generally  the  case,  we  can  expect  notning  but  the  most  abao- 
doned  dissoluteness. 

As  to  self-interest,  we  may  observe,  that  those  who  hare  no 
hopes  in  futurity,  no  piety  towards  God,  and,  consequently,  no 
sobd  or  extensive  benevolence  towards  men,  cannot  but  be 
engrossed  by  the  most  sordid  and  gravelling  kind,  that  which 
rests  in  present  possessions  and  enjoyments.  And,  conversely, 
when  sudi  a  self-interest  has  taken  root,  they  must  be  averse  to 
religion,  because  it  opens  distant  and  ungrateM  views  to  them, 
and  inculcates  the  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  6od  and  their 
neighbour;  to  them  an  enthusiastic  and  impossible  project. 

In  like  manner  infidelity  must  dispose  men  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  authority,  to  unbounded  licentiousness  ;  and  reciprocally 
is  itself  the  natural  consequence  of  every  degree  of  licentiousness. 
Those  who  do  not  regard  the  Supreme  Authority,  can  be  little 
expected  to  regard  any  of  his  vicegerents ;  those  who  do  not  fear 
God,  will  not  honour  the  king.  If  the  infatuation  of  princes  was 
not  of  the  deepest  kind,  they  could  not  but  see  that  they  hold 
their  dominions  entirely  by  the  real  Christianity  that  is  left 
amongst  us ;  and  that  if  they  do  succeed  in  taking  away  tbn 
foundation,  or  weakening  it  much  farther,  their  governments 
must  fidl,  like  houses  built  upon  sand.  Besides  the  great  influ- 
ence which  Christianity  has  to  make  men  humble  and  obedient, 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  our  ancestors  have  so  interwoven  it 
with  the  constitntiona  of  the  kiiwjonu  of  Europe,  that  they 
must  stand  or  iall  together.  Christianity  is  the  cem«it  of  the 
buildings. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  the  infidelity  of  the  laity  most  have  an 
ill  efiect  in  respect  of  the  clergy.    Many  of  these  must  be  the 
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sons  of  infidels,  thrust  into  the  church  by  their  parents  for  subsis- 
tence, or  with  ft  view  to  great  honours  and  profits ;  and  must 
cany  with  them  a  deep  tincture  of  the  corruption  and  infidelity 
vhich  they  imbibed  in  their  infancy  and  youth.  And  it  is  not 
less  evident,  that  the  worldly-mindedness  and  neglect  of  duty  in 
the  cleigy  is  a  great  scandal  to  religion,  and  cause  of  infidelity ; 
the  chief  probably  after  the  impatience  of  restraint  in  respect  of 
chastity  in  the  laity.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  unbe- 
lieving magistrates  will  have  little  regard  to  the  piety  of  the 
persons  whom  they  promote  to  the  highest  stations  of  the  church, 
but  rather  to  their  flattery,  subservieiK^,  and  apparent  political 
usefulness. 

Lastly,  As  to  the  perverted  education  of  youth,  atheism  and 
infidelity  are  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  this  in  so  obvious  a 
manner,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  enlai^e  upon  iL 

The  lewdness  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  as  a  second  cause 
of  the  future  dissolution  of  these  western  kingdoms,  is  now  risen 
to  such  a  height]  as  almost  to  threaten  utter  confusion.  Men 
glory  in  their  shame,  and  publicly  avow  what  in  former  ages  was 
industriously  concealed.  Princes  are  justly  chargeable  with  a 
ffreat  part  of  this  public  guilt.  Their  courts  will  imitate  them, 
in  what  is  bad  at  least ;  and  be  led  on  thereby  from  one  d^ree 
of  shamelessness  to  another.  The  evil  increases  gradually ;  for 
neither  courts,  nor  private  persons,  become  quite  profligate  at 
once ;  and  this  may  make  some  almost  persuade  themselves,  that 
the  present  times  are  not  worse  than  the  preceding.  The  sins 
of  this  kind  are,  for  the  most  part,  joined  with  idolatry  in  the 
prophetical  writings,  and  made  the  types  thereof!  So  that  the 
open  and  avowed  practice  of  them  is  an  open  renunciation  of  our 
aUegiance  to  Qod  and  Christ;  and,  agreeably  to  this,  is,  as  has 
been  observed  above,  the  principal  cause  why  so  many  persons 
reject  revealed  religion.  But,  if  we  renounce  our  allegiance  and 
covenant,  we  can  he  no  longer  under  the  protection  of  God. 

The  gross  self-interest,  which  is  now  the  principal  motive  in 
most  marriages  in  high  life,  is  both  a  cause  and  consequence  of 
this  libertinism.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  great  con- 
tempt in  which  marriage  is  held,  and  which  almost  threatens 
Jiromiscuous  concubinage  among  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  pro- 
essed  unbelievers. 

As  to  the  clergy,  if  they  n^Iect  to  admonish  princes  and  great 
men  through  fear,  and  servile  interest,  a  great  part  of  the  national 
guilt  will  tie  at  their  doors;  and,  if  they  become,  in  general,  in- 
fected with  this  vice  (which  indeed  is  not  the  case  now;  but  may 
perhaps  hereafter,  as  all  things  grow  worse),  it  will  soon  be  the 
entire  subversion  of  the  external  form  of  church  government; 
however  certain  it  be,  that  the  church  of  those  who  worthip  Qod 
in  *pirit  and  in  truth,  will  prevail  against  the  gates  of  helL 

The  third  great  evil  likely  to  hasten  our  ruin  is  the  self-interest 
which  prevails  so  much  amongst  those  to  whom  the  administration 
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of  public  afbirs  is  committed.  It  seems  that  bodies  politic  are 
in  this  particular,  as  in  many  otbers,  analc^us  to  individuals, 
that  thej  grow  more  selfish,  as  they  decline.  As  things  now 
are,  one  can  scarce  expect,  that,  in  any  impending  danger,  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  save  a  falling  state,  will  attcnapt  it, 
unless  there  be  some  prospect  of  gain  to  themselves.  Ajid,  while 
they  barter  and  cast  about  for  the  greatest  advantages  to  them- 
selves,  the  evil  will  become  past  remedy.  Whether  or  no  it  be 
possible  to  administer  public  affairs  upon  upright  and  generous 
principles,  after  so  much  corrupUon  has  already  taken  place,  may 
perhaps  be  justly  questioned.  However,  if  it  c&nnot  be  now, 
much  less  can  it  be  hereafter ;  and,  if  this  evil  increase  much 
more  in  this  country,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  than  an  indepeDdent 
populace  may  get  the  upper  hand,  and  overset  the  state.  The 
wheels  of  goTernment  are  already  clc^^d  so  much,  that  it  b 
difficult  to  transact  the  common  necessary  affairs,  and  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  good  law. 

The  licentiousness  o£  inferiors  of  all  ranks,  which  is  the  fourtJi 
great  evil,  runs  higher  in  this  country  perhaps  than  in  any  other. 
However,  the  infection  will  probably  spread.  The  inf«iors  in 
other  countries  cannot  but  envy  and  imitate  thoee  in  this;  and 
that  more  and  more  every  day,  as  all  mutual  intercourses  are 
enlai^ed.  The  self-interest  just  spoken  of  contributes  greatly  to 
this  evil,  the  insolence  of  the  popul4ce  against  one  party  of  their 
superiors  being  supported,  and  even  encouraged,  by  the  other, 
from  interested  views  of  displacing  their  oppoaites.  Let  it  be 
observed  also,  that  the  laity  of  high  rank,  by  ridiculing  and 
insulting  their  superiors  in  the  church,  have  bad  a  great  share  in 
introducing  the  spirit  of  universal  disobedience,  and  contempt  of 
authority,  amongst  the  inferior  orders,  in  this  nation. 

The  wicked  and  notoriously  false  calumnies  which  are  spread 
about  concerning  the  royal  family  by  the  disaffected  par^  in  this 
country,  may  be  ranked  under  i^is  evil.  Those  who  scruple  to 
take  the  oaths  required  by  the  present  government,  ought  at 
least  to  seek  the  peace  of  Uie  country,  where  they  live  in  peace, 
and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  passessioos.  However,  tba 
crime  of  such  as  take  the  oaths,  and  still  vilify,  is  much  greater, 
and  one  of  the  highest  offences  that  can  be  offered  to  the  Divine 
Majesty, 

That  worldly-mindedness,  and  neglect  of  duty,  in  the  clergy, 
must  hasten  our  ruin,  cannot  be  dtmbted.  These  are  the  tUt  t^ 
the  earth,  and  the  Ught  of  the  world.  If  they  lose  their  savour, 
the  whole  nation,  where  this  happens,  will  be  converted  into  one 
putrid  mass;  if  their  light  became  darkness,  the  whole  body 
politic  must  be  dark  also.  The  degeneracy  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  secular  bishops  abroad,  are  too  not(»ious  to  be  mentioned. 
They  almost  cease  to  give  offence,  as  they  scarce  pretend  to  sny 
function  or  authority,  besides  what  is  temporal  let  still  then 
is  great  mockery  of  God  in  thedi  external  pomp,  and  ptofimatioB 
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of  sacred  titles;  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  bring  down  ven- 
geaoce  upon  them.  And  as  the  court  of  Rome  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  great  apostacy  and  corruption  of  the  christian 
church,  and  seems  evidently  marked  out  in  various  places  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  severest  judgments  are  probably  reserved 
for  her. 

But  I  rather  choose  to  speak  to  what  falls  under  the  observa- 
tion of  all  serious,  attentive  persons  in  this  kingdom.  The 
superior  clei^  are,  in  general,  ambitious,  and  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  lichea ;  flatterers  of  the  great,  and  subservient  to  par^ 
interest;  negligent  of  their  own  immediate  chaises,  and  also  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  their  immediate  charges.  The  inferior 
clergy  imitate  their  superiors,  and,  in  general,  take  little  more 
care  of  their  parishes,  than  barely  what  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
oensure  of  the  law.  And  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  are,  in  general, 
either  ignorant;  or,  if  they  do  apply,  it  is  rather  to  profane 
learning,  to  philosophical  or  political  matters,  than  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  oriental  languages,  of  the  fathers,  and 
ecclesiastical  authors,  and  of  the  writings  of  devout  men  in  dif- 
ferent ages  of  the  church.  I  say  this  is,  in  general,  the  case ; 
i.e.  &a  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  in  this  kingdom 
are  of  this  kind.  But  there  are  some  of  a  quite  different  cha- 
racter, men  eminent  for  piety,  sacred  learning,  and  the  faithful 
dischai^e  of  their  duty,  and  who,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  mourn 
in  secret  for  the  crying  sins  of  this  and  other  nations.  The 
clergy,  in  general,  are  also  far  more  free  from  open  and  gross 
vices,  than  any  other  denomination  of  men  amongst  us,  physicians, 
lawyers,  merchants,  soldiers,  &c.  However,  this  may  he  other- 
wise hereafter.  For  it  is  said,  that  in  some  foreign  countries 
the  superior  clergy,  in  others  the  inferior,  are  as  corrupt  and 
abandoned,  or  more  so,  than  any  other  order  of  men.  The 
clergy  in  this  kingdom  seem  to  he  what  one  might  expect  from 
the  mixture  of  good  and  bad  influences  that  affect  them.  But 
then,  if  we  make  this  candid  allowance  for  them,  we  must  also 
make  it  for  persons  in  the  high  ranks  of  life,  for  their  infidelity, 
lewdness,  and  sordid  self-interest.  And  though  it  becomes 
an  humble,  charitable,  and  impartial  man,  to  make  all  these 
allowances;  yet  be  cannot  but  see,  that  the  judgments  of 
God  are  ready  to  fall  upon  us  all  for  these  things;  and  that 
they  may  fall  first,  and  with  the  greatest  weight,  upon  those, 
wbo,  having  the  highest  oflUce  committed  to  them  in  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Christ,  neglect  it,  and  are  become  mere  nterchanU 
of  the  earth,  and  tkepherd*,  that  feed  themteloei,  and  not  their 
fiocki. 

How  greatly  might  the  face  of  things  be  changed  in  this  king- 
dom, were  any  number  of  the  superior,  or  even  of  the  inferior 
clei^,  to  begin  to  discharge  their  respective  functions  with  true 
christian  zeal,  courage,  and  fidelity !  The  earnestness  of  some 
might  awaken  and  excite  others,  and  the  whole  lump  be  leavened. 
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At  least,  we  might  hope  to  delay  or  alleriate  the  miseries  thtA 
threaten  us.  Why  are  not  all  the  poor  taught  to  read  the  BiUe, 
all  instructed  in  the  church  catecnismi  so  as  to  have  such  priit- 
ciptes  of  religion  early  instilled  into  them,  as  would  enable  them 
to  take  delight  in,  and  to  profit  by,  the  Bible,  and  practical 
books  of  religion  ?  Why  are  not  all  the  sick  visited,  the  feeble- 
minded comforted,  the  unruly  warned  ?  And  why  do  oot  ministers 
go  about,  thus  doing  good,  and  seeking  out  those  who  want  their 
assistance?  Why  not  punish  and  discourage  all  negligent  parish 
ministeiB)  reward  and  promote  those  that  are  pious  and  diligentt 
Let  those  worthy  clergymen,  who  lament  the  degeneracy  of  their 
own  order,  inform  the  public  what  is  practicable  and  fitting  to  be 
done  in  these  things.  I  can  only  deliver  general  remarks,  such 
as  occur  to  a  by-stander. 

There  are  great  complaints  made  of  the  irregularities  of  the 
Methodists,  and,  I  beUeve,  not  without  reason.  The  mrest 
means  to  check  these  irregularities  are  for  the  clergy  to  leazn 
from  the  methodists  what  is  good  in  them,  to  adopt  their  zeal, 
and  concern  for  lost  souls:  this  would  soon  miite  all  that  an 
truly  good  amongst  the  methodists  to  the  clergy,  and  disarm 
such  aa  are  otherwise.  And  if  the  methodists  will  hearketi  to 
one  wbo  means  sincerely  well  to  all  parties,  let  me  entreat  them 
to  reverence  their  superiors,  to  avoid  spiritual  selfishness,  and 
zeal  £3r  particular  phrases  and  tenets,  and  not  to  sow  diviaitms 
in  parishes  and  families,  but  to  be  peace-makers,  as  they  hope  to 
be  called  the  children  of  God.  The  whole  world  will  sever  be 
converted,  but  by  those  who  are  of  a  truly  catholic  spirit.  Let 
me  entreat  all  parties,  as  a  sincere  &iend  and  lover  of  all,  not  to 
be  offended  wiui  the  great,  perhaps  unjustifiable  &eedam,  whic^ 
I  have  used,  but  to  lay  to  heart  the  charges  here  brought,  to 
examine  how  far  they  are  true,  and  reform  wherever  they  aie 
found  to  be  so. 

If  the  state  of  things  in  this  and  other  nations  be,  in  any 
measure,  what  I  have  above  described,  it  is  no  wander  that  the 
education  of  youth  should  be  grossly  perverted  and  corrupted,  so 
that  one  may  justly  fear,  that  every  subsequent  generation  will 
exceed  that  which  went  before  it  in  degeneracy  and  wickedness, 
till  such  time  as  the  great  tribulation  come.  Vicious  patents 
cannot  be  sensible  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  good  and 
religious  education,  in  order  to  make  their  children  happy.  Tbey 
must  corrupt  them  not  only  by  their  examples,  but  by  many 
other  ways,  direct  as  well  as  indirect.  As  infideUty  now  spreads 
amongst  the  female  sex,  who  have  the  care  of  both  sexes  during 
their  infancy,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  children  will  want  the 
very  elements  of  reh'gion ;  be  quite  strangers  to  the  Scriptures, 
except  as  they  sometimes  hear  them  ridiculed ;  and  be  Mvages 
as  to  the  internal  man,  as  to  their  moral  and  religious  knowledge 
and  behaviour ;  and  be  distinguished  itom  them  chiefiy  by  & 
feeble  restraints   of  external   politeness   and  decorum.     It  a 
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evident  bom  common  obserration,  and  more  to  from  the  fore- 
going thet^,  that  chihjren  may  be  fanned  and  moulded  as  we 
please.  When  therefore  thev  prove  vicioaa  and  miserable,  the 
guilt  liua  at  our  doors,  as  veil  as  theirs ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
he  who  educates  a  son,  or  a  daughter,  in  the  vrays  of  pie^  and 
virtue,  confers  the  highest  obligation  both  upon  his  child,  and 
upon  the  rising  generation ;  and  may  be  the  instrument  of  salra- 
tion,  temporal  and  eternal,  to  multitudes. 

There  are  two  things  here  which  deserve  more  particular 
attention ;  viz.  the  education  of  the  clergy,  and  that  of  princes. 

As  to  the  first,  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for 
the  many  serious  and  judicious  clergymen,  who  have  the  care  of 
youth  in  public  schools  and  universities,  to  be  so  negligent  of  the 
principal  point,  their  moral  and  religious  behaviour;  and  that 
especially  as  the  r^ulation  of  this  would  make  all  other  parts  of 
education  go  on  wiui  so  much  more  ease  and  success :  how  school- 
masters can  still  persist  in  teaching  lewd  poete  after  the  remon- 
strances of  pious  men  against  this  practice,  and  the  evident  ill 
consequences :  how  the  tutors  in  the  universities  can  permit  such 
open  debauchery,  as  is  often  practised  there :  and  how  sacred 
learning,  which  surely  is  the  chief  thing  for  scholars  intended  for 
the  christian  ministry,  can  be  allowed  so  small  a  share  of  time 
and  pains  both  in  schools  and  in  the  universities.  Sut  as  I  said 
before  of  the  clergy  in  general,  let  those  schoolmasters  and 
tutors,  who  have  religion  at  heart,  speak  fully  to  this  point.  I 
shall  submit  my  own  judgment,  in  both  cases,  entirely  to  the 
better  judgment  of  pious  men,  that  are  conversant  in  these 
things. 

As  to  the  education  of  princes,  the  case  is  every  thing  but 
desperate;  so  that  one  could  scarce  think  of  mentioning  it,  were 
it  not  for  the  great  change  in  the  face  of  things,  which  would 
immediately  ensue,  if  but  so  much  as  one  sovereign  prince  would 
set  aside  all  self-regards,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
promotion  of  religion,  and  the  service  of  mankind.  I  do  not  at 
all  mean  to  intimate,  that  princes  are  worse  than  other  men, 
proper  allowances  being  made.  On  the  contrary,  I  suppose 
they  are  just  the  same.  And  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
the  greatest  candour  and  compassion  &om  their  subjects,  on 
account  of  the  extraotdinan'  difficulties  and  temptations  with 
which  they  are  beset,  as  well  as  to  the  most  profound  reverence 
and  entire  obedience. 

These  are  my  real  and  earnest  sentiments  upon  these  points. 
It  would  be  as  great  rashness  to  fix  a  time  for  the  breaking  of 
the  storm  that  hangs  over  our  heads,  as  it  is  blindness  and 
infatuation  not  to  see  it;  not  to  be  aware  that  it  may  break. 
And  yet  this  infatuation  has  always  attended  all  falling  states. 
The  kingdoms  uf  Judah  and  Israel,  which  are  the  types  of  all  the 
rest,  were  thus  infatuated.  It  may  be,  that  the  prophecies 
concerning  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  Egypt,  &c.  will  become 
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applicable  to  particular  kingdoms  before  their  fall,  and  warn  tbe 
good  to  flee  out  of  them.  And  Christendom,  in  genersi,  seems 
ready  to  assume  to  itself  the  place  and  lot  of  the  Jews,  after 
they  had  rejected  their  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Let 
no  one  deceive  himself  or  others.  The  present  circumstances  of 
the  world  are  extraordinary  and  critical,  beyond  what  has  ever 

C happened.     If  we  refuse  to  let  Christ  reign  over  as,  as  our 
eemer  and  Saviour,  we  must  be  slain   before  his  face,  as 
enemies,  at  his  second  coming. 
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